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TO    THE    REVEREND 

DOCTOR  ADDENBROOKE, 

DEAN  of   Li  G  H^F  I  E  L  D. 


S  I  R, 

I  Take  the  liberty  of  infcribing  this  Volume  of  Ma- 
chiavel's  works  to  you,  as  the  beft  friend  I  ever  had, 
or  cxped  to  have.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  I  indulge 
the  didates  of  Gratitude,  and  am  proud  of  making  a 
public  acknowledgement  of  your  favours,  I  freely  confefs, 
/j^JittJleJeJf-snitFifft^^fidiyijo^^y  policy  have  likewife  fome 
(hare  in  prompting  me  to  this  Addrefs:  for  I  am  very 
certain  your  Name  will  be  a  fufficient  Recommendation  to 
the  World,  and  hope  your  Modefty  will  not  be  offended 

a  2  —  at 


•^364  72 


DEDICATION. 

at  it ;  fince  it  is  not  oflered  up  as  a  futfbme  Scrap  of 
Adulation!  (every  body  mujRT  know)  but  intended  as  a 
fincere  Declaration,  bow  mucb  I  am,  and  really  tbink 
n^felf, 


S  I  R, 


■i  *      ;  J 


Yoor  moft  abliged» 


Humble  Servant^ 
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AD  V  E  R  T  I  S  E  M  E  TH 'T''^ 

T  O     T  H  E. 

R     E     A     D    E    R, 

F    JL   O    M. 

The  French  Tranflation,  conoerning  theenfiiing 

Di(courfe&. 


MACmAVEL  ha*  been  fo  generally  decried^  on  account  of  the 
little  regard  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  ffaewn  to  Religion  and  Mo- 
lality m  bi8  writii^  that  a  good  man  perhaps  might  think  hitnielf  in 
Ibme  danger  of  being  corrupted  if  he  fhoidd  venture  to  read  them.  I 
cofifeii  I  was  long  ^  that  opinion  my£df».  and  therefore  cannot  well, 
tell  how  to  blame  others  for  it.  But  after  I  had  carefuUy  peruied  them, 
and  foiMd  fufficient  reafon  to  aher  aiy  ientiments^  in  that  matter  j  I.  ^ 
thoqghc  many  ethers  might  probably  do  the  fame,  and  that  it  would 
sot  be  an  unacceptable  performance  to  ieveral  parfi>ns  of  worth  and 
eandour,  who  do  not  underftand  Italian^  if  I  fhould  furnilh  them  with 
the  means  of  reading  MbiefaiaveVs  works^  by  trardkdog  them  into  the 
vulgar  tongue;  that  fo  they  might  have  an  opportunity  not  only  of  un- 
;dfceiimgt^teMa  oi^^^  by  the  naaoy  admirable 

■maxims  and  inHrudQbns  they  win  lind  in  them.  For  indeed  it  is  im«*\. 
poffible  that  any  one,  who  maturely  confiders  them,  ihould  not  be  con- 
vinced of  their  excellence  and  utility  both  in  the  managemenft  of 
State*afl^irs9  and  in  the  common  tranfa(5tions  of  life  s  in  one  or  other 
of  which  every  man  has  fome  concern,  and  coniequendy  will  find  his 
account  in  perufing  thefe  writings.    I  might  add^J|yny  own  juIHfi- 


n  APVERT'ISIP'MENT    TO    THE 

c^ioo^  that  having  duly  examiaed  the  reafons^  which  have  given  rife 
to  fo  unfavourable:aa  ojMnioa^  conceiyed .of.Mar 

chiavel,*  I  find  it  has  rather  been  owing  to  prejudice  than  any  rational 
£6\xn4Hion  :  fince  he  feecns  to  have  taken  no  greater  liberties  than  feve* 
«1  pther  Hiflorians  vvhofe  writings  have  never  been  objccEled  to ;  and 
whilft;  he  is  painting  mankind  in  their  true  colours  (which  is  a  matter 
of  gfeat  coofequ^nce  tQ  kn9w):tieit^r  rf^con^imeacls  the)r  ykc%,  o/^pnor-^ 
unities,  or  wicked  maxim$,  as  rules  of  condudt  and  pradice  for  thc^ 
imitation  of  others,  in  oppoiition  to  Virtue  and  Morality.  On  the  con- 
trary^ it  is  very  Qbfervable  ii\.  fjtx^  co^rfc  of  this  work,  which  chiefly. 
<reats  of  the  foundajtipn  and  government  of  States^  that  the  firfl:  Princi« 
pies  he  lays  down  fqr-thofc  purposes,  are  the  fear  of  God,  a  love  o^ 
unity  and  ordci;,  Jioneft  ifdi^ry,  a  ftrid^  regard  to  jnftipe,  good  ^niit- 
tary  >diicipline»  temperancej  apd  other  fules  for  the  pre|ention  or^ujgn 
preffion  of  idlenefs  and  luxury. 

If  this  be  the  cafe  then,  Machiavcl's  writings  muft  be  fadly  tortured 

in  order  to  extract  that  poifon,  which  is.fuppofed  to  lurk  in  them.   Let 

any  one  read  them  however  without  prepofleffion,  and  interpret  them 

fairly  as  he  ought  to  do,  by  referring  the  feveral  traits  to  their  proper 

Ch^raders,  and  applying  rtie  idibSFerent  Ma^^^       -to  the  Hyppdtxo^^  }fxc 

lays  down,  and  I  am  perfuaded  he  will  foon  diveft  himfelf  of  the  preju-? 

dice  he  had  conceivedagainft  him.     But  if,  inilead  of  that,  he  detaches 

(bme  parts,  and  applies  them  again  to  others,  where  they  neither  are  nor 

can  be  applicable,  if  he  puts  a  bad  conftrudtion  upon  exprefilons  which 

will  naturaiiy  admit  of  a  good  one,  if  he  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  cfrp 

only  ^t  the  -widced  examples  that  are  quoted,  the  Author  cects^Iy  is 

not  "Wprthy^oi  cenfure,  but  he  that  abufes  him  in  fu(9h,a.mwner;,:aiKi[ 

at  this ^nate' it  might  be  reckoned  dangerous  to  read,  my  Hiftor4(in.;,,I^e« 

-caufe^there  are  none  in  whofe  writings  we  may  not  find  maxiois  botjx 

;livo:wed-aiid  praAifed,  that  are  at.leaft  as  exceptionable  as  thpfe  iqpe 

•puted  to  our  Author.   .A  man  muft  exclude  hicnfelf.  from  th^  W9rM» 

if  he  would  av€>id  meeting,  with  bad  examples,..even  amongft  ppople  in 

bfghfJaaSy  and  who. pique  themfelves  upon  their  deyotionv    H^vie^vtie 

not  feea  authors,  and  thoieof  great  name,  too,;  who  have  made*.no  fqril-' 

<^le  of  oelebrating  adlions  as  bofy^  which  another  man  of  commoa  .feo£: 

^y  would  have  deteiled  as  the  mod  perfidious. and  inhuman?  Have 

^we  not  known  Princes,  otherwife  great  and  iUufUious,  whohitve.de- 

dgre(j  imtboiir  edicts,,  that  they  were  refolved  to  .violate  the.  pxivilegesapd 

immunititssitbey  had  confirmed  to .  their  Suh^s  by  the  niQ(l  i^ilcnin 

-oaths  and  .pnomifes  [i?]?  Nay^  they  have  been  fo  far  foom^boi^afi^amed 

W  The  French' Tranflator,  Morifieur  Tctarfl,  ivhd  iWis  a  Prottlhnt  Refugee,' iftay 
'be  Aippofed  to  aUiide:hcre  to  the 'revocation  ^»ftho4£diA>^  NaiteAby^I^^is^V-*  in 

.  *  of 


FRENeH    t^k  A^I*  SLA  T  I  ON.  ^ 

of  fuch  an  infamous  manner  of  proceeding,  that  they  have  thought 
themielves  worthy  of  dUpraife,  arrd  reckoned  it  amongft  the  moft  mC'^* 
ritbrious  adtion^of  their  life.  This  aftonifliing  depravation  of  the  hu- 
man heart  is  not  indeed  altogether  a  new  thing,  though  it  is  in  a  mran-' 
ner  peculiar  to  the  latter  ages*  of  Chriftiamty,  to  give  flaming  and  mag^ 
nificent  titles  ta  a  Prince  who  would  have  been  abhorred  in  the  prim)-* 
tive  times.  What  muft  any  one  think;  if  we  were  here  t^  recite  the 
reafoti?  afiigned  for  Canonissing  Lewis  IX.  a  Prince  naturally  inclined  tor 
be  good,  k  muft  be  confeffcd,  but  corrupted  by  the  monks  tafucba/ 
degree,,  as  to  perfecute  the  poor  Albigenfes  in  the  bloody  and  unmerci- 
ful  manner  he  did?  What  fhall  we  fay  of  the  fplendid  title  of  Holy 
Office^  that  is  given  to  a  Tribunal  the  maxims  and  pradice  -  of  wbicb 
are  fuflicient  to  infpire  any  one  'with  horror  that  only  hears  ihem  re^ 
lated  ?  -  it  is  certain  that  the  very  iwpHl  things  we  meet  with  in  MachiiK 
vet  are  far  from  being  at  fuch  variance  with  humanity' and  morality,  a^i 
thefe  hoiy  matten,  which  fb  manjr  weak  people  reverence,  witba  \ire^ 
judice  ten  thoufand  times  more  dangerous  than  wiiaiE  csia*aiife  frescatho: 
tenets  of  the  Florentine  Politician, 

But  fomebody  perhaps  may  fay,  whence  then,  proceeds  this  general*^ 
prepofleffion  againft  an  author,,  who,  I  maintain,  has  not  tranfgrelTed 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  moderation  j.  whilfl*  many  others  that  have 
exceeded  them  are  looked  upon  with  a  favourable  eye,  and  even  young  - 
people  are  allowed  to  read  Tacitus,  who  in  point  of  morality  very  often 
ftands  in  need  of  correction  :  whereas  the  Holy  Inquifitim  excommuni- 
cates all  thofe  that  read  Machiavel  ?  To  which  I  anfwcr,,  that  in  this 
cafe  his  Accufers  are  his  Judges :  for  he  has  touched  upon  the  vices  of 
Monks  and  other  Priefts  in  fuch  a  manner,,  that  it  i&  no  wonder  if  they 
do  not  love  him.  Every  one  knows  that  this  fort  of  people  have  the 
artifice  to  cover  their  own  private  interefts  under,  the  veil  of  Religion  > 
and  fight  their  enemies  with  confecrated^  arms.  Machiavel  therefore 
with  them  is  a  Heretic,  an  abandoned,  profligate,  dangerous  fellow^ 
for  daring  to  prefent  the  world  with  fuch  a  picture  of  the  Ihly  Roman 
Church  V  which  being  founded  only  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  multi-^ 
tude,  win  not  fiifiTer  its  Myfteries  to  be  developed  with  impunity  :  it  is 
making  a  cruel  war  upon  it>  thus  to  expofe  its  interior,  and  ftrip  oflF 
the  difguife  of  its  Priefts.  But  if  one  was  to  ftrike  out  aH  the  pafiage^ 
in  the  writings  of  this  great  Politician  which  bear  hard  upon  them  t 
thofe  very  people,  who  arc  now  his  bittercft  enemies,  would  tiben  be  the 
l^wdcft  in  his  praife.  As  the  common  Reader  however  is  likely  to  be 
me  mbft  difinterefted  Judge,  we  (hall  leave  the  matter  to  his  decifion, 
without  faying  any  thing  further  to  bias  his  opinion  in  this  caufe.  For 
the  reft^  Machiavel  indeed  fometimcs  lete  himfelf  loofc  upon  the  Ultras 

montanes«. 


ir»        ADVERTISEMENT    TO    THE    &c. 

tnontanes.  At  the  head  of  this  wotk  he  treats  Che  French  and  Ger lAana 
.as  perfidious^  rapacious  Barbarians,  2bc.  as  if  the  Italians  furpai&d  all 
other  people  in  point  of  probiit7»  generofity,  and  hunoanity.  But  b^. 
may  appear  in  fomc  nieafure  pardonable  even  in  this  refped,  when  we* 
confider  die  cruel  treatoient  his  country  met  with  from  thofe  nations.* 
Few  people  love  their  Conquerors ;  aad  for  that  r^fon,  we  may  fuppofe>. 
he  fpeaks  fo  harfhiy  of  Charles  VIII.  whom  other  Hiftorian^  meiitionj 
iPirith  great  honour,  confideriiig  him  as  a  young  Prioce*  But  to  fpeakr 
truth,  it  feems  as  if  the  Italians,  and  particularly  the  Florentines,  have' 
no  more  reafbn  than  the  Ukraaiontane  Princes  to  hoaftof  Sincerity,  di^ 
intereftednefs,  or  politenefs  in  any  of  the  quarrels  they  were  rveren-^ 
gaged  in  with  the  latter*  This,  however,  ou^ht  not  to  difguit  any; 
one,  or  deter  him  from  reading  fo  ufeful  a  work!  Every  Author  has  hta 
;faults;  and  Madiiavel  is  not  entirely  cs^mpt  from  them.  The  fame 
may  be  Aid  of  what  he  relates  concerning  the  ancient  Gauls  and  their 
Aeig^ours ;  fince  neither  Casfar  nor  Tacitus  reprefent  thoie  Ultramon* 
ttaesiA&  an£uraurable  a  lightiis  ooc  Author  has  done. 
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MACHlAVEL's    DEDICATIOlSr 


O  F    HI  S 


ponTicAt  m s eou r  s  e  s; 


TO 


ZANOBI  BUQNDELMONTE  and  COSIMO  RUCELLAI. 


IF  the  prefent  I  here  fend  you,  my  dear  friends,  is  not  anfwerabic 
to  the  obligations  you  have  laid  upon  me,  it  is  the  beft,  however,  I 
am  able  to  offer  you  in  my  circumftances  y  as  it  contains  all  the  poli- 
tical knowledge  I  have  coUedled  from  much  reading,  and  long  expe- 
rience in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Your  ufual  Candour,  therefore,  I 
am  perfuaded,  will  not  fuffer  you  to  expedl  more  than  I  am  able  to 
give ;  though,  perhaps,  you  will  find  juft  caufe  to  be  difgufled  at  the 
poverty  of  my  flyle,  as  vvell  as  at  fome  errors  of  judgment,  which  I 
may  probably  be  guilty  of  in  the  courfe  of  my  reafonings.  Should 
that  be  the  cafe,  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  will  not  be  as  blameable  for 
urging  me  to  undertake  a  tafk,  which  I  fhould  otherwife  never  have  at- 
tempted, as  I  (hall  be  for  not  executing  it  in  a  better  manner.  Accept 
it,  however,  I  befeech  you,  like  friends,  who  always  confider  the  good 
intention  of  the  giver,  rather  than  the  value  of  the  gift  j  and  believe 
me,  when  I  afTure  you,  it  gives  me  a  particular  fatisfadtion  to  refledt, 
that  how  much  foeyer  I  may  have  erred  in  other  points,  I  have  a6ted 
with  judgment  in  infcribing  thefe  difcourfes  to  you  :  for,  as  I  am 
more  obliged  to  you  than  any  other  perfons  in  the  world,  it  fhews  fome 
gratitude  for  the  favours  I  have  received  at  your  hands. 

Vol.  II.  b  It 


MACHIAVEL's  DEDICATION. 

It  is  true,  I  deviate  in  this  from  the  cuftom  of  mod  authors,  who 
generally  dedicate  their  works  to  fomc  Prince,  and,  either  out  of  am- 
bition or  avarice,  bafely  extol  him  to  the  fkies  for  the  pradtice  of  every 
virtue,  when  perhaps  his  vices  deferve  the  utmoft  deteftation.  But  as 
I  was  determined  to  avoid  all  fufpicion  of  flattery,  I  have  made  choice 
of  perfons  to  patronize  my  works,  who,  though  not  Princes  in  reality, 
yet  highly  deferve  to  be  fo,  for  their  numberlefs  good  qualities  -,  not 
of  fuch  as  have  it  aiftually  in  their  power  to  heap  riches  and  honours 
upon  me,  but  of  thofc  that  I  know  would  not  fail  to  do  it,  if  they 
were  as  able  as  they  were  willing;  For  to  judge  rightly  of  things,  we 
certainly  ought  to  fliew  a  greater  degree  of  efteem  and  regard  for  thofc 
that  have  it  in  their  will,  than  for  others  that  only  have  it  in  their  power 
to  be  liberal ;  and  to  refpeft  fuch  as  are  worthy  of  a  fovereignty,  more 
than  thofe  that  poflefs  one  without  worth.  Thus,  Hiftorians  who 
praife  Hiero  the  Syracuian,  though  but  a  private  man,  feem  to  make 
little  account  of  Perfes  the  Macedonian,  notwithftandiog  he  was  a 
Prince ;  becaufe  Hiero  wanted  nothing  but  a  crown  to  make  him  a 
King,  and  Perfes  had  no  other  qualification  to  entitle  him  to  that  dig- 
nity. Vouchfafe  then,  my  dear  Friends,  to  accept  this  work,  (fuch 
as  it  is)  fince  I  undertook  it  at  your  own  requefl: ;  and  if  this  part  (hall 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  your  approbating  I  will  proceed 
in  it>  according  to  ray  promife.     FarewelL 
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WHEN  I  confider  what  veneration  i$  (hewn  to  Antiquity,  how 
often  it  happens  (to  omit  other  inftances)  that  an  ioimenfe 
price  is  given  by  the  curious  for  a  fragment  of  an  old  ftatue,  either 
to  adorn  their  cabinets,  or  to.  ferve  as  a  model  for  ftatuaries  to  copy 
after  in  works  of  that  kind ;  and  what  pains  thofe  artifts  take  to  come 
up  to  their  pattern :  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  obferve  that  the  great 
and  illuftrious  examples  of  feveral  ancient  Kingdoms  and  Republics 
which  are  recorded  in  Hiflory,  that  the  noble  deed^  of  former  Kings, 
Generals,  Citizens,  Legiilators  and  others,  who  have  confecrated  their 
labours  to  the  fervice  and  glory  of  their  country,  are  now  rather  ad- 
mired  than  imitated,  and  indeed,  fo  far  from  being  followed  by  any 
one,  that  almod  every  body  is  indifferent  about  them  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  there  feem  to  be  hardly  any  traces  left  amongft  us  of  the  virtue  of 
the  Ancients,  I  cannot  help  being  both  ftirprized  and  concerned  at  it ; 
and  fo  much  the  more,  when  I  have  taken  notice,  that  in  civil  dif- 
ferences, as  well  as  in  the  various  maladies  that  are  incident  to  mankind, 
we  always  have  recourfe  to  fuch  dicifions  and  prcfcriptions  as  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  Anceftors.  For,  in  fadl,  the  Civil 
l^w  is  nothing  more  than  a  coUedtion  of  determinations  and  decrees, 
that  have  been  made  by  ancient  Lawyers,  which  being  now  digefted 
into  due-order  and  method,  ferve  as  precedents  to  direct  our  magiftrates  at 
this  day  in  the  didribution  of  juftice.  And  what  is  the  knowledge 
of  Medicine,  but  the  refult  of  former  experience  delivered  down  from 
the  ProfefTors  of  it  in  old  times ;  and  by  which  our  Phyficians  at  pre- 
fent  regulate  their  practice  ?  But  in  forming  a  Republic,  in  fupporting 
a  State,  in  governing  a  Kingdom,  in  difciplining  an  Army,  in  con* 
during  a  War,  in  extending  an  Empire,  there  is  now  neither  Prince, 
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nor  Republic,  nor  General,  nor  eminent  Citizen,  that  fecms  to  pay  the 

leaft  regard  to  ntbe  exftRvpkss  of  Antiquity  upon  fuch  occafions* -I 

cannot  perfuade  myfclf,  "however,  that  this  proceeds  lb  mucTi  from  the 
effeminacy  which  the  modern  way  of  education  has  introduced  into 
the  world,  or  yet  from  the  diforder^which  an  idle  and  luxurious  man- 
ner of  living  has  occafioned  in  many  ftates  and  provinces  in  Chriften- 
dom  in  particular,  as  from  a  want  of  being  fufficiently  converfant  in 
Hiftory,  or  at  leaft  to  an  inattention  to  the  precepts  and  examples  it  lay^ 
before  us :  to  which  it  is  owing,  that  few  people  underftand  them, 
fewer  ftill  find  any  true  relifti  or  pleafure  in  reading  them,  and  of 
thofe  very  few,  perhaps  here  ^and  ^bere  one  indeed,  may  be  delighted 
fot'a  while,  Vith  th*e  recital "df  thelnany  ftrtfngc^surcidents  and  oecar^ 
rences  he  meets  with,  but  without  any  further  thought  or  defign  of 
improving  himfelf  by  them ;  out  of  an  imagination  that  the  great 
examples  he  there  fees,  arc  not  only  difficult,  but  impoffiblc  to  be 
equalled  :  as  if  the  ftars  bad  changed  tiieir  coorfe,  and  not  only  the  Ele- 
ments, but  even  toankindthemfelves,  had  loft  their  prifline  vigour,  and 
dcgerieFatcd  from  what  they  were  in  formtcr  times* 

.  Being  defiroiis ^  tiierbfbre^  to  undeceive  thofe  :that  may  i^oilibly  have 
fallen  into  this  error,  I  thought  the  beft  method  I  could  take  for  that 
purpofe,  would  be  to  write  foch  a  comment  upon  ihofe  books  of  Livy^s 
Roman  Hiftory,  which  'h^ve  bden  fpared  ais  by  the  malevolence  cf 
time,  as  may  beft  conduce  to^maike  them  clearly  underftood,  andmoft 
prbj9tab1e^  (hetiifekic9)  when  they  have  nmureLy  compared  the  courfe 
of  atidieht  and  modern  ttoiies  and  circumftances  ;  that  fo  they  may  reap 
that  advantage  from  thefe  difcourfes,  which  ought  to  be  the  true  and 
only  6nd  6f  reading  Hiftx>ry«  And  though  indeed  this  is  an  arduous 
uftdef taking,  yet  with  the  afHftance  of  thofe  that  encouraged  mc  to 
embark -in  it,  I  am  not  altogcitbcr  without  hope  that  I  fiiall  be  able  to 
acquit  myfeif  in  fuCh  a  manncF,  as  may>  in  fomc  xneafure,  anfwer  the 
«nd  prc^fcd. 
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POLITICAL 

DISCOURSES 

UPONTHE   FIRST   DECAD  OF 

L       I       V        Y. 

B  O  O  K     I. 

CHAP.    I. 

Concerning  the  Origin  of  Cities  in  general,  and  that  of  Rome  in  particular. 

WHOEVER  examines  the  Origin  of  the  City  of  Rome,  in 
what  manner,  and  by  what  laws  it  was  governed,  will  find  no 
great  reafon  to  wonder  that  it  preferred  its  virtue  for  fo  many 
ages,  and  tnat  it  afterwards  acquired  fo  vafl^  a  dominion.  As  I  intended 
therefore  to  (ay  fomcthing  of  its  Origin  in  the  firft  place,  I  muff 
premife  that  all  Cities  are  founded  either  by  natives  of  the  Country 
where  they  are  fituated,  or  by  foreigners.  The  firft  happens  when  the 
inhabitants,  being  difperfed  or  feparated  into  little  communities,  cannot 
live  in  fecuricy :  as  no  one  of  them  of  itfelf  would  be  able  to  make  a 
fufficient  defence,' if  it  fliould  be  aflaulted  by  an  enemy ;  nor  would  it 
have  time  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  attack  to  unite  with  others  for  that 
purpofe.  But  fuppofing  that  could  be  effedted,  they  muft  ftill  be  obliged 
to  abandon  many  of  their  habitations  and  pofTefHons  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Enemy :  to  avoid  which  dangers,  they  commonly  agree  at  laft 
cither  of  their  own  accord,  or  by  the  advice  of  fomc  perfon  of  the 
greateft  authority  amongft  them^  to  uniigp^iljye  toa^||ba  fome  one 
Vol.  II.  lEk  W     ^^f^^^KL         P^^^^ 
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place  chofen  by  genera!  confcnt,  where  they  may  mutually  fumifti  each 
other  with  the  neccflaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  and  make  better 
provifion  for  their  common  fafcty.  In  this  manner,  Athens  and 
Venice,  amongft  many  others,  were  founded  at  firftj  the  former 
under  the  authority  of  Thcfeus,  and  by  people  who  before  had  been 
fcattered  and  difperfed  at  a  diftance  from  each  other ;  the  latter  by  fuch 
as  had  fled  into  certain  little  Ides  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic^ 
(to  avoid  the  miferies  which  were  daily  occafioned  io  Italy,  by  the 
continual  irruptions  of  Barbarians  after  the  dedenfion  of  the  Romatt 
Empire)  where  they  lived  together  under  no  particular  governor,  though 
they  agreed  to  obferve  certain  laws  which  feemed  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  their  future  fupport  and  eftablifliraent.  And  in  this  they  fucceeded 
fo  well  from  the  long  repofe  they  enjoyed  in  that  fituation,  (being 
feparated  from  the  continent,  and  not  liable  to.  be  annoyed  by  an  Enemy 
who  had  no  (hips  to  invade  them)  that  from  this  fmall  beginning  they  at 
lad  arf ived  at  that  prodigious  degree  of  power  and  grandeur  ia  which 
we  fee  the  Venetians  at  prefent  [a]. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  that  is,  when  a  City  is  founded  by  foreigners, 
it  is  done  either  by  fuch  as  are  entirely  free,  or  dependent  on  others ; 
as  by  Colonies,  for  inftance,  which  are  feut  out  by  fome  Prince  or 
Common- wealth,  either  to  difburden  their  own  territories  when  they 
tre  too  full  of  inhabitants,  or  to  keep  pofleflion  at  little  or  no  expence 
of  fome  Country  they  have  newly  conquered,  (many  of  which  fort  the 
Romans  built  in  every  part  of  their  Empire)  or  perhaps  by  fome  Prince, 
not  with  any  defign  to  refide  there  himfclf,  but  for  his  glory  and  re- 
putation, as  Alexandria  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  But  thefe 
Cities,  not  being  free  in  their  Original,  feldom  attain  to  that  degree  of 
eminence  as  to  become  Capitals  of  Kingdoms  or  Empires.  Of  this 
kind  was  Florence^  which  (whether  built  by  the  Soldiers  of  Sylla,  or 
perhaps  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  about  Fiefole  [^],  who,  being 
encouraged  by  the  long  peace  which  the  world  enjoyed  under  the  reign 
of  Auguflus,  left  their  faftneiTes,  and  came  to  live  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Arno)  was  certainly  founded  under  the  Roman  Empue,  and^ 
therefore  could  never  raife  itfelf  from  fuch  a  beginning  to  any  greater 
height,  than  its  Sovereign  was  pleas'd  to  allow  of. 

The  founders  of  Cities  may  be  faid  to  be  free,  when  a  peoplc^ 
cither  quit  their  native  country  voluntarily,   or  arc  forced  out  of  it  by 

i'a\  This  was  written  when  that  Commonwealth  was  In  the  Zenith  of  its  glory,  anct 
ore  it  was  humbled  by  the  famous  League  of  Cambray.     It  is  now  in  very  difierent 
circumftances.     See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,    Book  I. 

[^2  See  the  Hiftory  of  Flonence,,  Book.lL  at  the  beginning. 
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peftilence,  ^mine,  or  war,  to  feek  new  habitations  under  the  condud 
of  Come  Prince  or  other  leaders  of  their  own.  And  theie  muft  either 
inhabit  fach  Cities  as  they  find  ready  built  in  the  country  they  get 
pofleflion  of,  as  Mofes  did  ;  or  they  muft  build  new  ones  like  ^neas. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  the  Condudor  of  the  undertaking  has  the  greater 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  abilities ;  on  which  the  future  good  or  bad 
fortune  of  the  City  chiefly  depends :  and  thofe  abilities  are  diftinguifhable 
principally  in  two  points ;  firft  in  the  choice  of  a  convenient  fituation, 
and  next  in  making  good  laws.  Now  fince  fome  men  betake  themfelves 
to  labour  through  mere  necefiity,  and  others  only  by  choice,  and  it 
always  happens  mat  there  is  more  virtue  in  thofe  countries  where  labour 
cannot  poflibly  be  difpenfed  with,  than  in  others  where  there  is  more 
room  for  choice,  it  feems  worthy  of  confideration  whether  it  is  not  the 
beft  way  to  build  in  a  barren  country ;  that  fo,  when  men  are  obliged 
to  work  hard  and  cannot  afford  to  be  idle,  they  may  live  more  united; 
as  the  poverty  of  a  country  is  feldom  the  occafion  of  difcord:  in  proof 
of  which,  we  might  alledge  the  concord  of  the  Ragufans,  as  well  as 
of  the  inhabitants  of  fome  other  cities  that  have  been  built  in  fuch 
fituatlons,  if  it  was  neceflary.  And  without  doubt  fuch  a  choice  would 
be  both  a  very  prudent  and  advantageous  one,  if  men  Could  be  conteq| 
with  their  own,  and  not  covet  the  pofiefiions  of  others.  But  finoe  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  is  fuch,  that  it  is  impofliible  for  any  one  to 
live  in  fecurity,  unlefs  he  fortifies  himfelf  with  power,  it  is  better  to 
build  in  a  fertile  country,  where  plenty  of  all  things  will  make  the 
inhabitants  increafe,  and  enable  them  not  only  to  defend  themfelves 
againd  any  attack,  but  to  humble  thofe  that  (hould  dare  to  oppofe  their 
r^ng  fortune.  As  for  the  idlenefs  which  fuch  abundance  may  occafion, 
it  may  be  prevented  by  proper  laws,  according  to  the  example  of  feveral 
wife  Legiflators,  who  having  lived  in  fuch  pleafant  and  fruitful  countries 
as  naturally  incline  men  to  be  lazy  and  unfit  fc^  honeft  induftry,  have 
always  obviated  thofe  inconveniencies,  which  otherwife  mufl  have 
happened,  by  laying  thofe  citizens  who  were  defigned  for  Soldiers, 
under  a  neceifity  of  ufing  hard  labour  and  exercife :  by  which  they 
made  better  proof  than  others,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  rough  and 
barren  countries.  Of  this,  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt  may  ferve  for  an 
example;  which,  though  one  of  the  mod:  delightful  countries  in  the 
World,  availed  itfelf  however  of  wife  laws  and  reftrkftions  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  produced  many  brave  and  excellent  men,  whofe  adtions, 
if  the  memory  of  them  had  not  been  almoft  extinguiftied  by  time, 
would  have  been  more  extolled  than  thofe  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
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fevcral  others  which  are  ftill  held  in  fo  much  admiration  [c].  For 
whoever  confiders  the  Government  of  the  Soldans,  the  difcipline  of  the 
Mamalucs  and  the  reft  of  their  Soldiery,  before  they  were  conquered 
by  Selim  the  Grand  Turk^  will  find  many  admirable  regulations  with 
regard  to  their  forces ;  from  whence  it  may  cafily  be  perceived  how 
apprehenfive  they  were  of  their  being  enervated  by  that  idlenefs  to 
which  the  benignity  of  the  climate  muft  naturally  have  inclined  thern^ 
if  it  had  not  been  guarded  againft  by  the  ftrideft  injunctions  of  due 
cxercife  and  labour. 

I  fay  therefore,  it  is  the  moft  prudent  way  to  make  choice  of  a  fertile 
fituation,  provided  proper  care  be  taken  to  obviate  the  evils  by  falutary 
laws,  which  otherwife  luxury  and  abundance  may  probably  occafion. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  found  a  City  to  perpetuate  his 
name,  Dinocrates  an  Architedt  advifed  him  to  build  it  upon  Mount 
Athos,  which  would  not  only  be  very  ftrong,  but  might  be  reduced 
into  the  (hape  of  a  man ;  a  circumftance  that  could  not  fail  of  being 
much  admired,  and  muft  contribute  greatly  to  his  glory.  But  the 
King  afking  him  how  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  furnifhed  with 
proviiions,  he  confefTed  he  had  not  thought  of  that  [^],  at  which 
2^1exander  could  not  help  laughing  very  heartily^  and  leaving  the 
mountain  as  it  was,  he  built  Alexandria,  where  he  knew  people  would 
be  glad  to  live  on  account  of  the  richncfs  of  the  Soil,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  they  might  reap  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  and  the  river 
Nile. 

If  then  we  confider  the  Origin  of  Rome,  and  admit  it  to  have  beea 
founded  by  Mnczs^  k  muft  be  numbered  amongft  thofe  cities  that  have 
been  built  by  foreigners ;  but  if  the  foundation  of  it  is  to  be  afcribed 
to  Romulus,,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  built  by  the  natives  of  the 
country  in  which  it  flands.  In  either  cafe  we  fhall  find  that  it  was  free 
in  the  beginning  and  independent  on  any  one.  It  will  likewife  appear 
(as  we  ihall  (hew  hereafter)  that  the  inhabitants  were  kid  under  fuch 
fevere  reftridtions  in  feveral  refpeiSls,  by  the  laws  which  were  made  by 
Romulus,  Numa^  and  others,  that  neither  the  fertility  of  the  country^ 
the  conveniency  of  the  Sea,  the  frequent  and  fignal  victories  they 
gained,  nor  the  greatnefs  of  their  Empire,,  were  able  to  corrupt  them 
for  many  sges :  on  the  contrary,  they  maintained  their  virtue  with  fuch 
inflexible  rigour,  as  there  are  few  or  no  examples  of  in  any  othec 

[c]    Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  fed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Node.  Hor.  Book  III.   Ode  ix. 

[(f]  Plutarch,  in  vit.  Alexandria 
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Common-wealth.  And  fince  the  great  exploits  performed  under  that 
Government  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  recorded  by  Livy, 
were  condudted  either  by  public  of  private  Counfels,  I  (hall  begin  my 
Difcourfes  with  what  fcems  moft  worthy  of  obfervation,  at  home  and 
in  public,  not  omitting  the  neccflary  circumftances  and  confequences, 
with  which,  the  Hrft  book^  or  rather  the  firft  part  of  this  work  wilt 
conclude. 


CHAP.    II. 

Concerning  the  different  farts  of  Government^  and  efpecially  that  of  Rome^ 

OMITTING  all  mention  at  prefent  of  fuch  Cities  as  were 
dependent  in  the  beginning,  I  (hall  fpeak  of  thofe  only  that 
were  originally  free,  and  conduced  themfelves  as  they  thought  fit, 
either  in  a  Republican  or  a  Monarchical  form  of  Government :  and 
thefe,  as  their  Principles  and  beginnings  were  different,  had  likewife 
different  laws  and  conftitutions.  Some  of  them  alio  had  laws  delivered 
to  them  by  one  perfon  at  the  firft,  or  at  kaft  very  foon  after  their 
foundation ;  as  the  Spartans  received  theirs  immediately  from  Lycurgus  r 
others  had  their  laws  given  them  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
ieveral  accidents  and  exigencies  that  happened;  which  was  the  cafe  of 
Rome.  That  State,  therefore,  may  jullly  be  deemed  fortunate,  which 
£ilU  into  the  hands  of  a  wife  man,  who  makes  fuch  laws  at  fir(^,  as 
want  no  amendment  or  new*modelling  afterwards,  but  are  fufiicient 
of  themfelves  to  fecure  and  protedt  thofe  that  live  under  them  ;  as  it 
happened  to  the  Spartans,  whofe  laws  were  fo  excellent  that  they  were 
inviolably  obferved  for  above  eight  hundred  years,  without  occafioning 
any  murmurs  or  commotions  of  confcquencc.  On  the  other  hand,*  that 
State  muft  be  in  fome  meafure  unhappy,  which,  for  want  of  prudence 
and  forefight  in  the  Legiflators  at  firft^  is  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
reforming  and  altering  its  laws  upon  fudden  emergencies :  ftill  more 
unhappy  when  its  laws  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  inftead  of  conducing 
to  promote  the  true  ends  of  government,  they  have  a  quite  different 
tendency;  for  in  that  cafe,  there  is  hardly  any  poflibility  of  reforming 
it.  As  to  others  which  are  eftablifhed  upon  good  principles  at  firft, 
and  capable  of  improvement,  if  they  are  not  altogether  perfedt,  they 
may  become  more  and  more  fo  in  time  by  divers  accidents  and 
occurrences,  though  perhaps  not  without  fome  dangerous  (hocks  and 
concuflions ;  for  men  are  naturally  averfe  to  any  innovation  or  change 
in  their  cuftoms  and  laws,  except  they  are  convinced  there  is  aaabfolute 
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necefTity  for  it:  and  as  this  neceffity  muft  be  occalioned  by  Tome 
impending  danger,  the  State  may  be  fubverted,  before  the  remedy  can 
have  its  enedt.  Of  this  we  have  fufficient  proofs  in  what  has  happened 
to  the  Republic  of  Florence,  at  various  times,  and  upon  different  occafions: 
particularly  upon  the  commotions  that  happened  at  Arozzo  and  Prato ; 
the  former  of  which  produced  a  new  reformation  in  the  State,  and  the 
latter  great  confufion. 

But  as  I  propofe  to  treat  more  particularly  of  the  laws  and  conflitution 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  {hew  what  accidents  contributed  to  bring 
it  to  perfeftion,  I  muft  obfcrve  in  the  firft  place,  that  according  to 
fome  authors,  there  are  but  three  forts  of  government,  viz.  Monarchy 
or  Principality,  Ariftocracy,  and  Democracy;  and  that  thofe  who 
intend  to  eredl  a  new  State,  muft  have  recourfe  to  fome  one  of  thefe 
which  he  likes  beft.  Others  (and  with  more  judgment,  as  many  think) 
fay  there  are  Six  forts  i  three  of  which  are  very  bad,  and  the  other  three 
good  in  themfelves,  but  liable  to  be  fo  corrupted  that  they  may  become 
ithe  worft.  The  three  good  forts  have  been  juft  now  mentioned; 
tlie  other  three  proceed  from  thefe,  and  every  one  of  them  bears  fuch 
a  refemblance  to  that  on  which  it  refpedively  depends,  that  the  tranfition 
from  one  to  the  other  is  fliort  and  eafy  :  for  Monarchy  often  degenerates 
into  Tyranny,  Ariftocracy  into  Oligarchy,  and  Democracy  into  licentious 
Anarchy  and  confuiion.  So  that  whoever  fets  up  any  one  of  the  former 
three  kinds  of  Government,  may  affurc  himfelf  it  will  not  be  of  any 
long  duration ;  for  no  precaution  will  be  fufficient  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  other  that  is  analogous  to  it,  on  account  of  the  aftinity  which 
there  feems  to  be  in  this  cafe  betwixt  virtue  and  vice,  perfection  and 
imperfedJon. 

This  variety  of  Governments  amongft  mankind,  appears  to  have  been 
the  efte(ft  of  chance :  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  World,  the  inhabitants 
being  few,  for  fome  time  lived  feparate  from  each  other  like  beafts ; 
but  afterwards  as  they  multiplied,  they  began  to  unite  for  their  mutual 
defence,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  fudi  as  were  moft 
eminent  amongft  them  for  courage  and  ftrength,  whom  they  engaged 
to  obey  and  to  acknowledge  as  their  chiefs  [e].  Hence  arofe  the 
diftinCtion  betwixt  honeft  and  diihoneft,  juft  and  uniuft:  for  when 
any  one  injured  his  benefaCtor,  it  excited  a  fort  of  fellow-feeling  and 

[e]  Cum  prorepferunt  primis  animalia  terris, 

Mutum  &  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter, 

Pugnabant  armis,  quae  poft  fabricaverat  urus ; 

Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  fenrufque  notarent, 

Nominaque  invenere :  debinc  ablifiere  bello, 

Oppida  coeperunt  munire,  &  ponere  leges, 

Ne  quis  fur  eifet,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter.         Hor.  Satir.  lib  I.  iii. 
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iodignatioD  in- others  at  his  bafenefs  and  ingratitude,  as  well  as  kindnefs 
and  TcfycA  for  thofe  that  behaved  otherwife :  and  as  they  confidered 
they  might  fome  time  or  other  perhaps  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
tbemielves,  if  proper  meafures  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  they 
thought  fit  to  make  laws  for  the  reward  of  good  men,  and  the 
puniAinoent  of  offenders.  This  firft  gave  rife  to  juftice  in  the  world  f/]> 
and  from  this  con(ideratk>n  it  came  to  pafs  in  procefs  of  time,  that 
io  the  e]edioci  <^a  new  Chief,  they  had  not  fo  much  regard  to  courage 
and  bodily  fbren^h  as  to  wifdom  and  integrity.  But  afterwards,  as  this 
kind  of  government  became  hereditary  by  degrees  inftead  of  eleftive, 
the  heirs  of  thefe  Chieftains  foon  began  to  degenerate  from  the  virtue 
of  their  Anceftors,  and  to  behave  themfelves  as  if  they  thought  tho 
main  duty  of  a  Prince  confifled  in  furpafling  all  other  men  in  luxury^ 
extravagancey  effeminacy^  and  every  fort  of  voluptuoufhefs ;  by  which 
ID  a  while,  they  firfl  grew  odious  to  their  Subjedts,  and  then  fo  afraid  of 
themfelves,  that  they  were  forced  to  diflrefs  aixl  cut  off  others  for  their 
own  iecurity,  and  at  lafl  to  become  downright  Tyrants.  This  firft 
occafioned  combinations  and  confpiracies  for  the  deflrudlion  of  Princes  > 
not  amongfl  the  weak  and  pufillanimous,  but  amongfl  fuch  as  being 
more  eminent  than  others  for  their  generofity,  magnanimity,  riches,  and 
birth,  could  not  endure  any  longer  to  fubmit  to  thefe  pitiful  and 
opprcffive  Governors. 

The  multitude  therefore,  fwayed  by  the  authority  of  the  Nobles^ 
rofe  in  arms  againft  their  Prince,  and  being  freed  from  his  yoke, 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  their  deliverers,  who  being  thoroughly 
difgufled  at  Monarchy,  changed  the  form  of  Government,  and  took  it 
into  their  own  hands.  After  which  they  conduced  both  themfelves* 
and  the  State,  according  to  the  laws  they  had  made,  preferring  the 
common  good  to  any  particular  advantage,  and  behaving  in  private  a^ 
well  as  public  affairs  with  afiiduity  and  moderation,  whilfV  the 
remembrance  of  their  pafl  fuffering^  continued  frefh  upon  their  minds.. 
But  this  authority  afterwards  devolving  upon  their  Sons,  who  had  not 
fcen  thefe  changes^  nor  experienced  the  miferies  of  tyranny,  they  began 
to  grow  fo  diflatisfied  with  that  fort  of  civil  equality,  that  they  cafl  off 
all  reftramt)  and  giving  themfelves  up  to  rapine,  ambition  and  lufl, 
foon  changed  the  government  again  from  Ariftocracy  into  an  Oligarchy. 
Their  adminiftration  however  becoming  as  infupportable  in  a  while  aa 
the  tyranny  of  one  had  formerly  been,  the  people  naturally  began  to 
look  out  for  fome  deliverer ;  and  having  fixra  upon  a  leader,  they  put 
themfelves  under  his  banners^^  and  aboli£bed  Oligarchy.     But  when  they' 

1/1  Utiltta^  iufti  grope  mater  &  sequk  Hor.  Satir.  lib.  LiiL 
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had  done  this,  and  came  to  refleft  upon  the  opprcflions  they  fuftained 
under  a  Tyrant,  they  refolved  never  to  be  governed  again  by  any  one 
man ;  and  therefore  agreed  to  fet  up  a  popular  Government,  which  was 
conftituted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  chief  authority  was  not  vefted 
either  in  a  Prince  or  in  a  Junto  of  the  Nobility.  Now  as  all  new 
eftablifliments  are  held  in  fome  degree  of  reverence  and  veneration  at 
firft,  this  form  fubfifted  for  fome  time ;  though  no  longer  than  thofe 
people  lived  who  had  been  the  founders  of  it :  for  after  their  death, 
their  deicendants  degenerated  into  licentioufnefs,  and  fuch  a  contempt 
of  all  authority  and  diftindion,  that,  every  man  living  after  his  own 
caprice,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  confufion  and  violence ;  (b 
that  either  by  the  advice  of  fome  good  and  refpe£table  man,  or 
compelled  by  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  providing  a  remedy  for  thefe 
dilbrders  and  enormities,  they  at  lad  determine  once  more  to  fubmit 
to  the  dominion  of  one :  from  which  State  they  fell  again  in  time 
through  the  fame  gradations,  and  from  the  abovementioned  caufes  into 
mifrule  and  licentioufnefs.  Such  is  the  rotation  to  which  all  States  are 
Subjedli  neverthelefs  they  cannot  often  revert  to  the  fame  kind  of 
Government,  becaufe  it  is  not  poflible  that  any  one  fhould  be  fo  long 
lived  as  to  undergo  many  of  thefe  mutations;  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  when  a  State  is  labouring  under  fuch  con vulfions,  and  is  deftitute 
both  of  ftrength  and  counfel,  it  falls  a  prey  to  fome  other  neighbouring 
community  or  nation  that  is  better  governed;  otherwife  it  might  pafs 
through  the  feveral  abovementioned  revolutions  again  and  again  to 
infinity. 

All  thefe  forts  of  government  then,  in  my  opinion,  are  infirm  and 
infecure ;  the  three  former  from  the  ufiial  (hortnefs  of  their  duration, 
and  the  three  latter  from  the  malignity  of  their  own  principles.  The 
wifeft  Legiflators  therefore  being  aware  of  thefe  defedts,  never  eftablifhed 
any  one  ot  them  in  particular,  but  contrived  another  that  partakes  of 
them  all,  confifting  of  a  Prince,  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  more  firm  and  ftable,  becaufe  every  one  of  thete 
members  would  be  a  check  upon  the  other :  and  of  thofe  Legiflators, 
Lyciirgus  certainly  merits  the  higheft  praife,  who  conftituted  an 
eftabliihment  of  this  kind  at  Sparta,  which  lafted  above  eight  hundred 
years,  to  his  own  great  honour  as  well  as  the  tranquillity  of  the  Citizens. 
Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Government  eftabliflied  by  Solon  at 
Athens,  which,  being  a  fimple  Democracy  only,  was  of  fo  ibort  a 
continuance,  that  it  gave  way  to  the  tyranny  of  Pififtratus  before  the 
death  of  the  Lcgillator :  and  though  indeed  the  heirs  of  that  Tyrant 
were  expelled  about  forty  years  after,  and  the  Athenians  not  only 
recovered  their  liberty,    but  re-eftabli(hed  Sobn's  laws  and  plan  of 

government. 
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government,  yet  they  did  not  maintain  it  above  a  hundred  years, 
notwithftanding  th^y  made  feveral  new  regulations  to  reftrain  the 
infolcDCc  of  the  Nobles,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Commons  7  the 
neceffity  of  which  Solon  had  not  forfeen  :  fo  that  for  want  of  tempering 
his  Democracy  with  a  (hare  of  Ariftocracy  and  princely  power,  it  was 
of  ihort  duration  in  comparifon  of  the  conftitution  of  Sparta. 

But  to  return  to  Rome.     Though  that  City  had  not  a  Lycurgus  to 
model  its  conftitution  at  firft,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  preferve  it» 
liberty  for  a  long  courfe  of  time  5  yet  fo  many  were  the  accidents  which 
happened  in  the  contefts  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  that 
chance  cfFefted  what  the  Law-giver  had  not  provided  for.     So  th^t  if 
it  was  not  perfedt  at  the  beginning,  it  became  fo  after  a   while ;  for 
though  the  firft  laws  were  deficient,  yet  they  were  neither  incapable  of 
amendment,  nor  repugnant  to  its  future  perfedibn:    fince  not  only 
Romulus  but  all  the  reft  of  the  Kings  that  fucceedcd  him  made  feveral 
good  alterations  in  them,  and  fuch   as  were  well  calculated  for  the 
Aipport  of  liberty.    But  as  it  was  their  intention  to  found  a  Monarchy 
and  not  a  Republic,  when  that  City  had  (haken  oflf  the  yoke  of  a 
Tyrant,  there  feemcd  to  be  many  provifions  ftill  wanting  for  the  further 
maintenance  of  its  freedom.     And  notwithftanding  Tyranny  was  at 
laft  eradicated  by  the  ways  and  means  abovementioned,  yet  thofe  who 
had  chiefly  contributed  to  it,  created  two  Confuls  to  fupply  the  place 
^f  Royalty  1  by  which  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  name  alone,  and   not 
the  authority  of  Princes,   was   extinguiftied.     So  that  the   Supreme 
power  being  lodged  only  in  the  Confuls  and  Senate,  the  Government 
confifted  of  no  more  than  two  of  the  three   Eftates  which  we  have 
fpokcn  of  before,  that  is,  of  Royalty   and  Ariftocracy.     It   remained 
therefore  ftill  neceflfary  to  admit  the  people  into  fome  fl^are   of  the 
Government ;  and  the  Patricians  growing  fo  infolent  in  time  (as  I  fhall 
ftiew  hereafter)  that  the  Plebeians  could  no  longer  endure  it,  ihe  latter 
took  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  relinquifti  part  of  their  authority,  left  they 
fliould  lofe  the  whole  5  on   the  other  hand,  the  Confuls  and  Senators 
ftill  retained  fo  much  power  in  the  Common-wealth,  as  enabled  them 
to  fupport  their  rank  with  dignity  and  honour.     This  ftruggle  gave  birth 
to  certain  Officers  called  Tribunes  of  the  People  \  after  the  creation  of 
whom  that  State  became  more  firm  and  compadt,  every  one  of  the  three 
degrees  abovcmentioned  having  its  proper  (hare  in  the  Government  j 
and  fo  propitious  was  fortune  to  it,  that  although  it  was  changed   from 
a  Monarchy  into  an  Ariftocracy,  and  afterwards  into  a  Democracy,  by 
the  fteps  and  for  the  rcafons  already  affigned,  yet  the  Royal  power  was 
oever  entirely  aboliftied  and  given  to  the  Patricians,  nor  that  of  the 
Patrician^  wholly  to  the  Plebeians  j  on  the  contrary,  the  authority  of  the 
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three  Eftates  being  duly  proportioned  and  mixed  together,  gave  it  the 
higheft  degree  of  perfection  that  any  Common-wealth  is  capable  of 
attaining  to  -,  and  this  was  owing  in  a  great  meafurc,  if  not  altogether, 
to  the  diffentions  that  happened  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians, 
as  fliall  be  fhewn  more  at  large  in  the  following  Cliapters. 

CHAP.    III. 

To  what  accidents  it  was  owing  that  the  Tribunes  of  the  People  were 
created  at  Rome ;  and  how  they  cojitributed  to  make  that  Common-wealth 
more  perfeS. 

THOSE  that  have  written  upon  Civil  Government,  lay  it  down 
as  a  firft  Principle,  and  all  Hiftorians  demonftrate  the  fame,  that 
whoever  could  found  an  eftablifhment,  and  make  proper  laws  for  the 
government  of  it,  mufl;  prefuppofe  that  all  men  are  bad  by  nature  \g\^ 
and  that  they  will  not  fail  to  (hew  that  natural  depravity  of  their  heart, 
whenever  they  have  a  fair  and  fecure  opportunity  ^  and  though  it  may 
poffibly  lie  concealed  for  a  while,  on  account  of  fomc  fecret  reafon 
which  does  not  then  appear  to  men  of  finall  experience  5  yet  Time> 
(which  is  therefore  juftly  called  the  Father  of  truth)  commonly  brings 
it  to  light  in  the  end.     After  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins  at  Rome, 
there  (eemed  to  be  a  perfeft  harmony  betwixt   the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians;   the  former  having  laid    afide  their  ufual  arrogance,    and 
alTumed  an  appearance  of  familiarity  and  affability  even  towards  the. 
lowed  of  the  people.     The  reafons  of  this  were  not  difcovered  whilft 
the  Tarquins  lived  j  for  the  Patricians  being  ftill  afraid  of  them,  were 
likewife  apprehenfive  that  if  they  fhould  opprefs  the  people,  they  might 
be  tempted  to  call  in  that  family  again  \  and  this  was  the  true  caufe  of 
their  feeming  moderation.     But  as  foon  as  the  Tarquins  were  dead,  and 
the  Patricians   delivered  from  thofe  apprehenfions,  they  began  to  vent 
their  malice  upon  the  Plebeians  which  they  had  fo  long  concealed,  and 
to  treat  them  in  the  moft  infolcnt  and  injurious  manner,  which  may 
ferve  as  a  fufficient  proof  of  what  I  have  juft  now  faid,.  that  men  are 
never  good  but  through  neceflity;  on  the  contrary,  when  good  and  evil, 
are  left  to  their  choice,  and  they  can  pradlife  the  latter  with  impunity, 
they  will  not  fail  to  throw  every  thing  ii>to  diforder  and  confufion. 

[^  ]  This  feems  a  harlh  fuppofition.  But  does  not  every  Chriftian  almoft  daily  juftify 
the  truth  of  it,  by  confeffing  it  before  God  and  the  World ;  and  are  we  not  exprefsly  told 
the  fame  in  feveral  pafTages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  all  Syftems  of  human 
Philofophy. 
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Hence  arifes  the  common  obfervation,  that  hunger  and  poverty  may  make 
people  induftriousy  but  laws  only  can  make  them  good :  for  if  men  were 
fo  of  themfclves,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  laws,  but  as  the  cafe 
is  far  otherwife,  they  are  abfolutely  neceflary. 

After  the  Tarquins  were  dead  therefore,  who  had  been  fuch  a  check 
upon  the  Nobility,  fome  other  expedient  feemed  wanting  that  might 
have  the  fame  effedt ;  fo  that  after  much  confufion  and  diforder,  and 
many  dangerous  contefts  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  certain 
Officers,  called  TCribunes^  were  created  for  the  fecurity  of  the  latter :  who, 
being  vefted  with  fuch  privileges  and  authority  as  enabled  them  to 
become  Arbiters  betwixt  thofe  two  Eftates,  cfFeftually  curbed  the 
infolence  of  the  former. 


CHAP.     IV. 

7i^  dijfenfions  betwixt  the  Patriciam  and  Plebeians  made  the  Roman 
Common'Wealth  more  powerful  and  free. 

IMuft  here  fay  fomething  of  the  contefts  that  happened  at  Rome 
betwixt  the  death  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  creation  of  the  Tribunes, 
and  afterwards  endeavour  to  refute  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  aiTert,  that 
the  Roman  Republic  was  fo  fubjeft  to  tumult,  fedition  and  confufion, 
that  if  its  good  fortune  tind  military  virtue  had  not  over  balanced  thefe 
defers,  it  would  have  been  much  inferior  to  any  ©ther.  It  muft  be 
owned  indeed,  that  both  fortune  and  valour  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  that  Empire :  but  it  feems  to  me  as  if  thefe 
people  did  not  confider,  that  where  there  are  good  Soldiers  there  muft 
be  good  order  and  difcipline,  which  is  likewife  generally  attended  with 
good  fortune. 

But  to  defcend  to  fome  other  particulars  relating  to  that  City.  I  fay 
thofe  that  cavil  at  the  difTenfions  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
there,  cavil  at  the  very  caufes  which  in  my  opinion  contributed  moft  to 
its  liberty ;  for  whilft  they  objed:  to  them  as  the  fources  of  tumult  and 
confufion,  they  do  not  confider  the  good  efFe6ts  they  produced ; 
feeming  either  to  forget,  or  never  to  have  known,  that  in  all  Common- 
wealths, the  views  and  difpofition  of  the  Nobility  and  Commonalty  muft 
of  neceflBty  be  very  widely  if  not  totally  different :  and  that  all  the 
laws  which  are  made  in  favour  of  liberty,  have  been  owing  to  the 
differences  betwixt  them,  as  might  eafily  be  demonftrated  from  what 
happened  at  Rome  ;  for  from  the  time  of  the  Tarquins  to  that  of  the 
Gracchi,  which  was  a  period  of  above  three  hundred  years,  the  contcft? 
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that  arofe  there  were  very  feldotp  attended  with  the  banifhment,  and 
ftUl  feldomer  with  the  execution-  of  any  ©f  the  Citizerus. 

There  is  no  reaibn  then  to  look  upon  thofe  humours  as  noxious, 
nor  that  Republic  as  difunited,  in  which  during  fo  long  a  fpace,  and 
fo  many  ftruggles,  not  above  eight  or  ten  people  were  fent  into  Exile, 
very  few  put  to  death,  and  not  many  puniftied  with  pecuniary  fines  oa 
account  of  thofe  commotions;  nor  can  it  with  any  juftice  be  called  a 
difordered  or  ill  governed  State,  where  there  were  fo  many  examples 
of  every  kind  of  virtue ;  fince  good  examples  proceeded  from  good 
education,  and  good  education  irom  good  laws,  and  thofe  laws  from 
thofe  difTenfiqns  which  many  fo  inconfiderately  condemn.  For  whoever 
will  look  into  the  confequences  of  them,  will  find  that  they  never 
occafijoned  any  banifhment  or  other  fort  of  violence  that  was  detrimental 
to  the  public  good;  but  laws,  on  the  contrary,  that  were  highly 
conducive  to  the  prefervatk)n  of  their  common  hberties.  If  any  one 
however  (hould  objc6t,  that  it  muft  be  a  ftrange  and  horrible  fight 
to  fee  not.only  the  Commonalty  in  an  uproar  againfi:  the  Nobility,  and 
the  Nobility  againft  the  Commonalty,  and  both-  of  them  running 
through  the  ftrects  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  but  tradefmen  {hutting 
up  their  {hops,  and  all  forts  of  people  flying  by  droves  out  of  the  Cityj; 
a  Spei^clC)  as  they  imagine,  that  muft  frighten  any  perfon  that  beheld, 
and  even  thofe  that  read  of  it :  I  anfwer,  that  every  State  ought  to  have 
proper  means  in  its  hands  to  gratify  the  demands  of  the  people,  efpecially 
thofe  States  that  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Commonalty  for 
their  afiiilance  upon  any  exigency :  and  as  the  Roman  Republic  was 
fuch  a  one ;  whenever  the  people  wanted  to  have  a  new  law  made, 
they  either  raifed  a  tumult  or  refufed  to  enlift  themfelves  as  Soldiers  in 
time  of  war,  till  they  had  obtained  fome  fort  of  Satisfadion.  And  it 
feldom  happens  that  the  demands^of  a  free  people  are  either  unreafonable 
or  prejudicial  to  liberty,  as  they  commonly  proceed  either  from  adlual 
oppreflidft^  or  the  dread  of  k  ;•  but  if  that  apprehenfion  {hould  prove 
groundlefs,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  di^bufe  them  in  a  public 
conference,  where  they  are  always  ready  to  li{len  to  any  man  of  worth 
and  authority  that  {hall  think  fit  to  harangue  them  :  for  though  the 
people  may  fometimes  be  in  an  error,  as  Tully  fays,  they  are  open  to 
better  information,  and  foon  convinced,  when  a  perfon  of  whofe  veracity 
and  integrity  they  have  a.  good  opinion,  undertakes  ta{hew  them  their 
midake. 

We  {hould  not  therefore  be  too  forward  in  cenfuring  the  conftitution 
of  the  Roman  Republic;  efpecially  when  we  confider  that  the  vslA 
things  which  it  accompli{hed  mu{l  be  owing  to  proportionable  caufes ; 
and  that  if  the  diflenfions  that  happened,  in  it  occafioned.tbe  creation  of 
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Tribunes,  they  were  rather  of  advantage  than  otherwifc :  for  they  not 
only  procured  the  people  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of  Government, 
but  wire  the  Guardians  and  Confervators  of  the  public  liberty,  as  I 
fhall  (hew  ia  the  next  Chapter  [b]^ 

[h]  "  Mbntefquieu  hath  often  given  it  as  his  opinion,,  fiiys  the  Author  of  the  EJiimate 
•*  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  times.  Vol.  II.  Se£l.  xii.  That  Fadions  are  not 
**  only  natural  but  neceflary  to  free  Governments."  This  opinion,  however,  is  in  fome 
fenfe  erroneous,  becaufe  too  general.  The  Author  borrow'd  it  with  many  other 
important  obfecvatbns  in  his  book  from  Machiavel's  difcourfes  upon  Livy.  But  in  juftice 
to  the  Florentine,  we  muft  obferve  that  he  limits  the  obfervation  to  the  times  in  which 
public  Spirit  was  predominant :  whereas  the  other  extends  it  to  later  periods,  when  feliifh 
ambition  had  quenched  the  love  of  one's  country  j  and  hence  arofe  his  error.  As  thefe 
two  Authors,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  poflefs  the  higheft  Aadon  in  the  political  fcale,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  comparative  (ketch  of  their  different  charaders.  Machiavel, 
born  and  bred  in  tumultuous  and  profligate  times,  and  occupied  in  the  afFairs  of  a 
diftempered  Republic,  caught  his  firft  principles  from  what  he  faw.  Montefquieu,  more 
happy  in  bis  birth  and fortttse,  enjoying  an  early  leifure.in  a  quiet  and  well  regulated 
Monarchy^  drew  bis  fii>ft  principles  of  Politics  from  what  he  read.  Yet  neither  was  the 
former  given  up  to  mere  perfonal  obfervation,  nor  the  latter  to  mere  ftudy :  in  the 
progrefs  of  life,  Machiavel  applied  himfelf  to  books,  and  Montefquieu  to  men  ;  yet, 
as  was  natural,  their  firft  habits  prevailed,  and  gave  to  each  his  diftind  and  peculiar 
charader.  Hence,  though  both  faw  the  internal  and  fecret  pangs  of  Government, 
(which,  in  my  opinion,  no  writer  but  thefe  two  did  ever  fully  comprehend  or  penetrate) 
ret  they  faw  them  by  different  lights,  and  through  different  mediums.  Machiavel's 
leading  guide  was  Faii  \  Mbntefquicu's.  was  Philofophyi  In-  confequence  of  this. 
Simplicity  forma  the  Charader.of  one,,  Refinement  that  of  the  othen  The  Speculative 
Frenchman  forms  a  fine  fyftem  j.  to  the  completion  of  which,  he  fometimes  tortures  both 
Argument  and  Fad;  the  plain  and  downright  Florentine  builds  on  Fa£ts,  independent 
on  all  Syftems.  The  polite  and  difinterefted  Sage  is  warm  in  the  praife  of  Honcjiy  :  the 
adive  and  penetrating  Seeretary,  above  praife  or  cenfure,  gives  a  bold  and  ftriicing 
pi(3ure  of  the  ways^  of  men.  Hence,  whilft  the  firfl  gains  every  heart  by  the  force  of' 
moral  Sympathy,  the  latter  hath  been  unjuftly  detefled,  as  the  Enemy  of  Virtue  and 
Mankind.  Machiavel  is  negligent,  yet  pure  and  flrong,  fcorning  the  minuter  graces 
of  compofition ;  Montefquieu  is  elegant,  yet  nervous ;  and  to  the  acutenefs  of  the 
Philofopher,  often  adds  the  fire  of  the  Poet.  Both  were  the  friends  of  freedom  and 
mankind  y  both  fuperior  to  the  Genius  of  their  time  and  country  ;  both  truly  great :  the 
Florentine  fevere  and  great  5  the  Frenchman  great  and  amiable. 

Before  we  can  determine  therefore,  whether  the  Faflions  that  divide  a  free  countnr 
be  falutary  or  dangerous,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  what  is^their  foundation  and  objeft.  If 
they  arife  from  freedom  of  opinion  and  aim  at  the  public  welfare,  they  are  falutary  : 
but  if  their  fource  be  felfifh  interefl  of  what  kind  foever,  then  they  are  dangerous  and 
deflrudive.  I  cannot  give  aibetter  comment  on  this  truth,  than  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke:  <<  As  long,  fays  he,  as  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  prevailed,  a  Roman  facrificed  his 
**  own,  and  therefore  no  doubt,every  other  perfonal  interefl,to  the  interefl  of  the  Common- 
'^  wealth :  when  the  latter  f  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  FaSion)  fucceeded,  the  interefl  of  the 
**  Common-wealth  was  conbdered  nootherwife,  than  in  fubcrdimition  to  thzt* particular 
*<  interefl  which  each  perfon  had  efpoufed.  The  principal  men,  inflead  of  making  their 
'<  grandeur  and  glory  confift,  as  they  formerly  had  done,  in  that  which  the  grandeur  and 
"  liberty  of  the  Common-wealth  refle£ted  on  them,  confidered  themfefves  now  a»- 
^^  Individuals^  not  as  Citizens  ^  and  each  would  ihine  with  his  own  light.    To  this- 

"  purpoft^-. 
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Whether  it  isfafer  to  truft  the  guardian/hip  of  Liberty  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nobility  or  the  Commonalty  :  and  whether  thofe  that  only  defire  to  main^ 
tain  what  they  have,  or  thofe  that  want  to  ufurp  more,  are  the  mojl 
likely  to  excite  commotions  in  a  State. 

TH  E  wifeft  Legiflators  have  always  made  it  their  principal  care 
to  provide  a  barrier  or  guardianfliip  for  the  liberty  of  the  States 
they  have  founded  ;  and  accordingly  as  that  has  been  well  or  ill  fecured, 
the  freedom  of  thofe  States  has  been  of  longer  or  ftiorter  duration  ; 
and,  as  there  muft  of  neceffity,  be  both  Grandees  and  Commoners  in 
every  Republic,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  which  of  thofe  two 
orders,  it  would  be  moft  proper  to  veft  that  charge.  The  Spartans 
formerly,  and  the  Venetians  more  lately,  committed  it  to  the  Nobi- 
lity 3  but  the  Romans  thought  fit  to  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
monalty. Let  us  examine  then,  which  of  thefe  Republics  made  the 
wifer  choice. 

Now,  if  we  weigh  their  refpecSive  motives  for  afting  in  this  man- 
ner at  firft,  we  (hall  find  that  very  powerful  reafons  may  be  afligned 
on  each  fide  of  the  queftion ;  but,  if  we  confider  the  duration  of 
thofe  States,  we  muft  declare  in  favour  of  the  former;  as  the  liber- 
ties of  Sparta  and  Venice  were  of  longer  continuance,  than  thofe  of 

*«  purpofe  alone  they  employed  the  Commands  they  bad  of  armies,  the  Government 
**  of  Provinces,  and  the  influence  they  acquired  over  the  Tribes  (or  different  Clafles 
*«  of  people)  at  Rome,  and  over  the  Allies  and  SubjcSs  of  the  Republic.  Upon 
*'  principles  of  the  fame  kind,  inferior  people  attached  themfelves  to  them ;  and  that  zeal 
*'  and  induftry,  nay  that  courage  and  magnanimity,  which  had  been  formerly  exerted 
**  in  the  fervice  the  Common- wealth,  were  exerted  by  the  Spirit  of  FaSion,  for 
**  Marius  or  Sylla,  for  Caefar  or  Pompey." 

So  ftands  the  cafe,  with  regard  to  the  general  foundations  of  Fa&ion  in  moft  times 
and  countries.  But  there  is  another  fource  of  Fadion,  of  which  we  have  had  moft  fatal 
inftances  in  our  own  Country,  diftin£b  both  from  that  of  public  Spirit  and  private 
intereft.  I  mean  that  of  erroneous  confcience\  when  the  unalienable  right  of  governing  is 
fuppofed  to  be  inherent  in  any  particular  man,  or  race  of  men.  This,  though  it  hath 
not  the  nature,  hath  moft  of  the  confequences  of  feliifti  Billion ;  and  is  attended  with 
this  additional  evil,  that  as  it  is  founded  in  Principle,  it  is  more  fteady  and  refolved. 
The  civil  wars  which  rent  the  Kingdom  during  the  contentions  betwixt  the  Houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafter  were  of  this  kind.  Of  this  kind  too,  in  a  good  meafure,  were 
the  civil  wars  in  which  Charles  the  firft  periihed  :  and  of  this  kind  altogether  have 
been  the  confequent  Rebellions  againft  eftabliftied  Government.  This  diftin6tion, 
however,  muft  be  remarked  in  favour  of  the  free  Spirit  and  fenfe  of  the  Lancaftrians 
and  Yorkifts,  beyond  that  of  the  Stuarts  party ;  that  thefe  laft  pant  for  thraldom  and 
chains ;  but  amongft  the  former,  the  fame  men  who  would  have  died  for  their  refpedlive 
King!,  would  have  died  for  the  Laws  and  Liberty  of  their  Country. 
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Rome.  To  come  to  their  feveral  motives  then ;  and,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  what  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Romans.  —  It  may  be  faid, 
that  the  guardianfliip  of  Liberty  ought  always  to  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  fuch  as  are  ieaft  defirous  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others ; 
and  that  if  we  reflect  upon  the  different  views  and  appetites  of  Nobles 
and  Commoners,  we  (hall  always  find  a  luft  of  power  and  dominion 
in  the  former  ;  whilft  the  latter  feldom  afpire  to  any  thing  further  than 
to  defend  thcmfclves  from  oppreflion  ;  and  confequently,  as  they  have 
no  ambition  to  rule,  they  muft  be  truer  friends  to  liberty  than  the  No- 
bles ',  fo  that,  when  the  people  are  entrufted  with  the  confervation  of 
liberty,  it  is  reafbnable  to  fuppofe,  they  will  be  mofV  zealous  in  its  fup- 
port ;  and  that,  as  they  do  not  defire  to  violate  it  themfelves,  they  will 
take  care  to  prevent  others  from  fo  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Advocates  for  the  Spartan  and  Venetian  eflablifhments  may  alledge^. 
that  two  very  good  ends  arc  anfwered,  by  committing  the  care  of  the 
public  liberty  to  the  Nobility  :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  fatiates  the  am- 
bition of  thofe,  who  by  that  means,  will  have  the  chief  authority  in 
the  Common- wealth,  and  leaves  them  no  pretence  to  be  difcontented  : 
andj  in  the  next,  by  taking  that  power  from  the  refUefs  multitude,  it 
deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  of  raifing  tumults  and  feditious  com- 
motions in  the  State,  which  often  drive  the  Nobility  to  defpair,  and 
always  are  attended  with  the  mofl  pernicious  confequences.  In  con- 
firmation of  this,  they  produce  the  Republic  of  Rome  itfelf  for  an 
example ;  where  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  having  got  the  power  into 
their  hands,  were  not  content  with  one  Plebeian  Conful,  but  infifted 
that  both  of  them  fhould  be  chofen  out  of  that  order;  after  which,, 
they  likewife  feized  upon  the  Cenforfliip,  the  Prastorfhip,  and  all  the 
other  great  offices  in  the  Common- wealth.  But  not  fatisfied  with  this,. 
they  proceeded  with  the  fame  degree  of  licentioufnefs,  to  encourage  cer- 
tain bold  and  popular  men,  to  thwart  and  infult  the  nobility  ;  which  in 
time  gave  rife  to  the  domination  of  Marius,  and  at  lafl  proved  the  ruin 
of  that  Common-wealth. 

It  mufl  be  confefTed,  therefore,  that  after  maturely  confidering  both 
fides  of  the  queflion,  it  Aill  feems  a  doubtful  point,  in  what  hands 
one  ought  to  truft  the  guardianfhip  of  Liberty ;  fince  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  determine,  whether  thofe  that  only  defire  to  fupport  them- 
felves in  the  pofTeffion  of  what  they  already  have,  or  thofe  that  want 
to  ufurp  more,  are  the  mofl  dangerous  fort  of  people  in  a  Republic. 
But  to  come  to  fome  conclufion  upon  the  whole  5  if  the  State  in  queflion 
be  defigned  to  extend  its  dominion,  and  become  a  large  Empire,  as 
Rome  did  5  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  muft  be  clofely  copied  in  every 
thing  ;  but,  if  it  is  fuch  a  one  as  defires  nothing  more  than  to  maintain 
ka  own,  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Spartans  and 
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Venetians,  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  for  fuch  reafons,  as  fhall  be  given  in 
the  next  Chapter. 

Let  us  now  difcufs  the  other  part  of  the  queftion,  viz.  whether  thofc 
that  are  afraid  of  lofing  what  they  have,  or  thofe  that  grafp  at  more, 
are  the  moft  dangerous  fort  of  people  in  a  Common-wealth.  Marcus 
Menenius  being  made  Diftator,  and  Marcus  Fulvius,  General  of  the 
Horfe  (both  Plebeians)  to  quell  a  confpiracy  which  had  been  formed  at 
Capua,  againft  the  Romans,  were  likewife  vefted  with  a  power  of  in- 
quiring into  the  conduct  of  fuch  citizens  at  home,  as  had  been  guilty 
of  bribery,  or  any  fort  of  undue  means,  to  obtain  the  Confulfhip  and 
other  honours  in  the  Government.  Bui  the  Nobles  apprehending  this 
enquiry  was  chiefly  levelled  at  them,  gave  out,  that  it  was  not  the 
Nobility  that  had, been  guilty  of  fuch  pradices,  but  the  Commonalty, 
who  having  neither  virtue  nor  birth  to  entitle  them  to  honours,  were 
obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  thofe  mean  artifices,  of  which  they  accufed 
the  Didator  in  particular,  with  fuch  virulence,  that  after  he  bad  made 
a  fpeech  in  public,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  afperfions  diat  had 
been  thrown  upon  him  by  the  Nobles,  he  laid  down  the  Didtatorfliip, 
and  fubmitted  to  be  tried  by  the  people,  as  he  was,  and  acquitted*  But 
in  the  courfe  of  this  trial,  it  was  warmly  debated,  which  of  the  two 
were  the  moft  dangerous  perfons,  thofe  that  contented  themfelves  with 
defending  what  they  had,  or  thofe  that  wanted  to  ufurp  more  ;  as  too 
obftinate  a  manner  of  proceeding  in  either,  might  excite  great  difturb- 
iinces  and  commotions  [/].     Such  evils,  however^  are  moft  frequently 

cccafioned 

{/]  <^  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happinefs,  fays  an  excellent  Modern  of  this  nation* 
^^  that  were  I  to  chufe  under  what  form  of  Government  1  would  live,  I  (hould  moft  cer« 
"  thinly  give  the  preference  to  that  which  is  eftablilhed  in  my  own  Country.  In  this 
**  point,  1  think,  I  am  determined  by  reafon  and  conviflion ;  but,  if  I  (hall  be  told, 
*'  that  I  am  adluated  by  prejudice,  I  am  fure  it  is  an  honeft  prejudice  ;  it  is  a  prejudice 
^'  that  arifes  from  the  love  of  my  Country,  and  therefore  fuch  a  one  as  I  will  always  in- 
**  dulge.  That  form  of  Government  appears  to  me  the  moft  reafonable,  which  is  moft 
*'  conformabje  to  the  quality  that  we  find  in  human  nature,  provided  it  be  confiftent 
*'  with  public  peace  and  tranquilHty.  This  is  what  may  properly  be  called  Liberty^ 
^^  which  exempts  one  man  from  fubiedion  to  another,  fo  far  as  the  order  and  ceconomy 
"  of  government  will  permit.  Liberty  fhould  reach  every  Individual  of  a  People,  as 
<<  they  all  (hare  one  common  nature :  if  it  only  fpreads  among  particular  branches, 
**  there  had  better  be  none  at  all ;  fince  fuch  a  Liberty  only -aggravates  the  misfortune  of 
^<  thofe  that  are  deprived  of  it,  by  fetting  before  them  a  difagreeable  fubjeA  of  compi* 
**  rifon.  This  Liberty  is  beft  preferved,  where  the  Legiflative  Power  is  lodged  in  (cvc- 
**  ral  Perfons,  efpecially  if  thofe  Perfojis  are  of  different  ranks  and  interefts ;  for  where 
*'  they  are  of  the  fame  rank,  and  confequently  have  an  intcreft  to  manage  peculiar  to 
*•*  that  rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a  defpotic  Government  in  a  (ingle  Perfon.  But  the 
"**  greateft  fecurity  a  People  can  have  for  their  Liberty,  is  when  the  Legiflative  Power  is 
^i  in  the  hands  of  Perfons  fo  happily  diiHngui(hed,  that  by  providing  for  the  particular 
^'  interefts  of  their  fever  J  ranks,  they  are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  the  People  : 
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occafioned  by  thofe  that  are  in  pofTeffion  ;  for  the  apprehenfion  of  lofing 
what  they  have  got  operates  as  ftrongly  in  them,  as  the  defire  of  gain^ 
ing  more  does  in  others ;  becaufe,  men  are  apt  to  think  they  cannot 
fecurely  enjoy  what  they  poiTefs  already,  without  adding  ftill  more  to. 
it.  Befides,  the  more  power  they  have,  the  more  able  they  will  ht, 
to  raife  tumults,  and  to  bring  about  any  change  or  alteration  they  defire. 

^  or  in  other  words,  when  there  is-  no  part  of  the  People  that  has  not  a  common  intereft 
*<  with  at  leaft  one  part  of  the  Legiflators.  * 

<<  If  there  be  but  one  body  of  Legiflators,  it  is  no  better  than  a  Tjrrannv ;  if  there  are 
^  only  two,  there  wUl  want  a  cafting  voice, 'and  one  of  them  mnft  at  lean  be  fwallowed, ' 
M  up  by  difputes  and  contentione  that  wiM  naturally  arife  betwixt  them.  Four  would 
*<  have  the  fame  inconvenience  as  two  ;  and  a  greater  number  would  ftill  caufe  more  coii- 
«  fufioo.  I  could  ;iev)^r  read  a  p^age  in  Polybius,  and  another  in  Cicero,  to  this  pur- 
»  pofe,  without  a  fecret  pleafure  In  applying  it  to  the  Englilh  Conftitution,  which  it  fuita 
^  much,  better  than  the  koman.  Both  thefe  great  authors  give  the  pre-eminence  to  m 
«<  mixed  Government,  confiiiin^  of  three  branches,  the  Re^,  the  Noble,  and  the 
<<  Popular.  They  had  doubdefs  m  their  thoughts  the  Conftitution  of  the  Roman  Com- 
«<  mon-wealth,  in  which,  the  Conful  repfeiented  the  King,  the  Senate  the  Nobles,  and 
«<  die  Tribunes  the  People.  This  divifion  of  the  three  Powers  in  the  Roman  Conftitu* 
«  tion  was  by  no  means  fo  diftind  and  natural,  as  it  is  in  the  Englifh  form  of  Govern- 
ed ment.  Apnongft  feveral  obje&ions  that  mi^ht  be  made  to  it,  I  think  the  chief  are 
<<  thoie.  that  i^eft  the  Confiilar  Power,  which  had  only  the  ornaments,  without  thie 
«  force  of  the  Renl  authority.  The  Number  had  not  a  caftins  voice  in  it ;  fpr  which 
««  reafon,  if  one  md  not  chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  whilft  the  other  (at  at  home, 
5<  public  bufinc&  was  fometimes  at  a  ftand,  whilft  the  Confuls  pulled  two  diiFerent  ways 
<<  in  it.  Befides,  I  do  not  find  that  the  Confuls  ever  had  a  negative  voice  in  paffing  a 
«<  a  Law,  or  Decree  of  the  Senate ;  fo  that  indeed  they  were  rather  the  chief  body  of 
««  the  Nobility,  or  firft  Minifters  of  the  State,  than  a  diftind  branch  of  the  Sovereignty  ; 
*<  in  which  none  can  be  looked  ppon  as  a  part,  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  Legiflature^ 
«  Had  the  Confuls  been  invefted  with  the  Regal  authority  to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  . 
«^  Monarcbs,  there  would  never  have  been  any  occafion  for  a  Di^atbrfhip,  which  had 
«  in  it  the  Power  of  all  the  three  Orders,  and  ended  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  wholo 
*«  Conftitution. 

e*  Such  a  Hiftory  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which  gives  us  a  Succeilton  of  abfolute  Princes, 
«<  is  an  unanfwcrable  argument  againft  defpotic  power.  Where  the  Prince  is  a  man  of 
«<  wifdom  and  virtue,  it  is  indeed  happy  for  his  people,  that  he  is  abfolute ;  bi/t  fmce,  in 
^  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is  wife  and  good,  you  find  ten  of  a  contraf  y 
<«  charader,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a  nation  to  ftand  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its  pub- 
<*  lie  happinefs  or  mifery  depend  upon  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  fingle  perfon.  Look 
<<  into  the  hiftory  I  have  mentioned,  or  into  any  feries  of  abfolute  Princes,  how  many 
*<  tyrants  you  muft  read  through,  before  you  come  to  an  Emperor  that  is  fupportable ! 
<<  But  this  is  not  all ;  an  honeft  private  man,  often  grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when 
<^  converted  into  an  abfolute  Prince.  Give  a  man  power  of  doing  what  he  pleafes  with 
^^  impunity,  you  extinguifli  his  fear,  and  confequently  overturn  in  him  one  of  the  great 
<•  pillars  of  Morality.  This  too  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of  fad  ;  how  many  hopeful 
*^  heirs  apparent  to  great  Empires  have  become  fuch  monfiers  of  luft  and  cruelty,  as 
*<  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature,  when  in  pofici&on  of  them  ? 

•*  Some  tell  us,  we  ought  to  make  our  Governments  on  earth  like  that  in  Heaven, 
««  which,  fay  they  they,  is  altogether  Monarchial  and  unlimited.  Was  man  like  his 
^  Creator,  in  goodnefs  and  juftice,  who  would  not  follow  the  great  model  ?  But  where 
**  goodnefs  and  juftice  are  not  eiTential  to  the  Ruler,  who  would  wifli  to  put  himfelf  into 
*<  his  hands,  to  be  difpofed  of  according  to  his  particular  will  and  pleafure  V* 
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And^  it  may  be  added,  that  their  infolcDt  and  extravagant  manner  of 
living,  infpires  thofe  that  are  excluded  from  the  adminiltradon,  with  a 
fort  of  envy,  and  a  defire  of  having  their  turn  in  it,  either  to  plunder 
their  adver£d*its,  or  to  get  thofe  lK)nours  and  emoluments  into  their 
own  hands,  which  they  fee  others  make  fo  bad  a  ufe  of.  * 


CHAP.    VI. 

Whether  fucb  a  firm  of  Government  could  have  been  eJiabUjhed  at  Rome^ 
as  could  have  prevented  animojkies  betwixt  the  Senate  and  the  People. 

WE  have  already  (hewn  what  efFed:s  the  conteAs  betwixt  the  Se« 
nate  and  the  Ptode  produced  at  Rome.  Now  as  diefe  ftruggles 
continued  till  the  timi  of  the  Gracdll,  and  then  proved  the  bane  of 
public  libertf,  it  may  be  afked,  perhaps^  whether  toat  State  might  not 
have  attained  to  fucb  a  height  ot  grandeur  and  authority  as  it  did,  on^* 
der  another  form  of  government,  which  could  have  either  prevented 
or  exitinguifhed  thofe  inteftine  difcords  ?  T6  folve  this  quellioii,  tve 
muft  examine  the  conflitution  of  fuch  Republics  as  continued  free  for 
a  long  courfe  of  years,  without  any  tumults  and  diflenfions,  to  fee 
what  kind  of  Government  they  lived  under ;  and  then  confider  whe- 
ther the  fame  could  have  been  introduced  at  Rome ;  and  (ince  I  have 
already  mentioned  thofe  of  Sparta  and  Venicey  let  the  former  ferve  for 
an  example  in  ancient,  and  the  Utter  in  modem  times.  Sparta  v?a8 
governed  by  a  King,  and  a  fmall  Senate:  Venice  does  not  eiveany 
different  titles  to  thofe  that  govern  it ;  for  all  fuch  as  are  qualined  to  be 
admitted  into  the  adminiftration,  are  called  by  one  common  appellation. 
Gentlemen  or  Nobles^  which  indeed  was  rather  owing  to  chance,  than 
the  prudence  of  their  Law  givers.  For,  as  a  great  number  of  people 
were  forced  to  retire  into  thofe  Ifles  and  Lagoons,  where  Venice  now 
ftands,  (for  the  reafons  iabovementioned)  and  the  multitude  at  laft  en- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  make  feme  laws> 
in  order  to  live  peaceably  and  fecurely  together,  they  eftabliftied  a  form 
of  government ;  and  affembling  frequently  in  council  to  make  further 
provifion  for  their  common  fafety,  when  they  thought  they  were  nu- 
merous enough  to  fubfift  of  themfelves,  they  ordained  that  nobody 
that  fhould  come  thereafter  to  live  amongft  them,  (hould  have  any 
(hare  in  the  government.  But  their  numbers  ftill  increafing,  and  many 
others  coming  afterwards  to  fettle  there,  who  therefore  could  not  be 
admitted  into  the  admintftration,  they  called  thofe  that  were  already 
poffeffed  of  it,  Gentlemen  or  Nobles^  for  their  greater  honour^  and 
jhc  reftj  only  Citizens^ 

This 
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This  form  then,  might  both  be  edablifhed  at  fitO:,  and  afeertvards 
fupported  without  tumults  or  contefts ;  for,  when  it  was  introduced, 
all  the  inhabitants  being  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the  Government  without 
diftindtion,  no  body  had  any  reafon  to  complain  ;  and  thofe  that  came 
to  live  there  afterwards,  finding  the  adminiflration  already  fb^ed  and 
fettled,  had  neither  caufe  nor  means  todidurbit;  for  they  could  pot 
pretend  they  were  deprived  of  any  privilege,  nor  had  they  power  or 
weight  fufficient  to  raife  diHenflons,  becaufe  the  governn^ent  kept  9, 
&v\A  hand  over  them^  and  did  not  employ  them  in  any  charge  that 
might  give  them  fo  much  authority,  ^efides,  after  all^  the  number  of 
new  comers  was  not  fo  great,  as  to  exceed  that  of  the  iirft  Settlers,  or 
NoAle  Venetians ;  fo  that  the  latter  had  not  only  ah  opportunity  of  eft?- 
blifbing  their  government  firmly  at  the  beginnings  but  the  power  m  their 
hands  likewife,  of  keeping  it  united  afterwards. 

Sparta,  as  I  laid  before,  being  governed  by  a  King,  and  a  little  Senate, 
was  alio  enabled  to  fupport  itfelf  a  confiderable  time  ;  for  all  foreigners 
being  excluded,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  State  was  but  miall, 
and  thpfe  living  with  great  reputation,  under  the  laws  given  by  Lycur- 
gus  (the  Avid:  obfervation  of  which  prevented  all  caufes  of  tumult 
and  diflenfion)  continued  a  long  while  united  ^  for  though,  by  his  laws, 
there  was  a  diftindiion  of  ranlc  and  condition  indeed  eflabli/hed,  yet 
the  revenues  of  the  lands  were  almofl  equally  divided  amongfl  then:) : 
fo  that  one  being  very  little,  or  perhaps,  not  at  all  richer  than  another, 
the  people  were  the  lefs  diflatisfied  being  kept  at  fome  diftance  by  a 
few  Nobles,  who  were  in  the  adminiftration ;  and  not  being  opprefled 
by  them,  never  thought  of  afpiring  to  any  higher  degree  of  power. 
This  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  condition  and  arcumflances  of 
their  Kings,  who,  being  eledtive,  and  fijrrounded  by  the  Nobility,  had 
no  better  expedient  to  fupport  their  dignity,  than  by  protedting  the  peo- 
ple from  violence  and  injuftice :  by  which,  the  latter  being  ireed  from 
all  fear  of  oppreflion,  did  not  defire  any  fhare  in  the  Government ;  and 
therefore,  when  there  was  no  reafon  for  envy  or  flrife  with  the  Nobi- 
lity, there  could  be  nothing  to  difturb  their  union.  But  the  two  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  this  long  union,  were  the  following :  In  the  firft  place, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Sparta  was  fo  fmall,  that  they  might 
eafily  be  governed  by  a  few :  and,  in  the  next,  as  they  admitted  no 
foreigners  into  their  Common-wealth,  they  were  neither  liable  to  be 
foon  corrupted,  nor  to  multiply  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  become  formid* 
able  to  the  few  that  governed  them. 

Thefe  things  being  confidered,  it  plainly  appears,  that  if  the  Roman 
Law  givers  had  intended  to  conftitute  a  Republic,  that  fhould  continue 
in  peace  and  unity,  like  thofe  abovementioned,  they  muft  have  taken 
one  of  thefe  two  ^ourfes  j  that  is,  they  mufl  either  have  a£ted  like  the 
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Venetians,  in  not  employing  the  common  people  m  their  wars ;  or, 
like  the  Spartans,  in  admitting  no  foreigners  into  their  State.  But  as 
they  did  teth,  it  threw  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrcngth  into  the  hands  of  the 
Plebeians,  that  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  raife  tumults  and  feditions 
whenever  they  pleafcd.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  Republic  had  been 
!cfs  divided,  it  would  not  have  been  fo  ftrong,  nor  could  it  ever  have 
arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  grandeur  as  it  did.  So  that  if  any  method 
had  been  found  to  prevent  the  diflenfions  that  happened  in  it,  it  muft 
likewife  have  extinguifhed  the  caufes  of  its  aggrandizement ;  for  who- 
ever will  examine  the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  will  fooh  fee,  that  it 
is  almoft  impofiible  to  remedy  one  inconvenience  without  falling  into 
another. 

If  then  you  iliffer  a  people  to  encreafe,  and  train  them  up  to  arms,  in 
order  to  extend  your  Empire,  you  will  not  be  able  to  govern  them  as 
you  would  do  ;  and,  if  you  keep  them  low  and  difarmed,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  tradtable,  they  will  either  make  no  conquefts  at  all, 
or  not  be  able  to  maintain  them  if  they  do,  or  become  fo  daftardly  and 
effeminate;^  that  you  muft  of  neccflity  fall  a  prey  to  the  firft  Invader. 
In  all  dich  undertakings,  therefore,  we  ought  to  take  that  courfe,  which 
after  nuture  deliberation,  feems  to  be  fubjeffc  to  the  feweft  and 
leaft  inconveniencies,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  the  beft  ^  for  none 
are  wholly  exempt  from  difHculties  and  accidents.  Rome,  indeed, 
after  the  example  of  Sparta,  might  have  chofen  a  prince  to  rule  over 
it  for  his  life,  and  have  formed  a  little  Senate ;  but  it  could  not  like- 
wife  have  extended  its  Empire,  without  augmenting  the  number  of  its 
citizens ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  fuch  a  King  and  fuch  a  Senate  would  have 
contributed  but  little  to  its  domeftic  peace  and  union.  Whofoever  thea 
intends  to  found  a  new  Common- wealth,  fhould  firft  confider,  whether 
be  would  have  it  extend  its  dominion,  or  be  content  with  a  narrow 
territory  of  its  own  :  becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  he  ought  to  imitate  the 
Romans,  and  make  the  beft  provifion  he  can  againft  diviiions,  if  it  is 
not  in  his  power  intirely  to  prevent  them  5  for,  without  a  great  number 
of  men,  and  thofe  too  well  difciplined  in  arms,  no  Republic  can  ever 
make  any  conquefls,  or,  if  it  could,  it  would  not  be  able  to  keep  pof- 
feffion  of  them.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  he  (hould  follow  the  example  of 
the  Spartans  and  Venetians ;  but  he  muft  ufe  all  poilible  means  to  pre- 
vent new  acquifitions,  becauie  conquefts  are  generally  deftru£tive  to  fuch 
feeble  Common-wealths ;  and,  indeed  they  proved  fo,  both  to  Sparta 
and  Venice^  the  former  of  which,  having  reduced  almoft  all  Greece, 
difcovered  its  weaknefs  upon  a  very  flight  occafibn.  For,  a  rcbcllioa 
happening  at  Thebes,  at  the  inftigation  of  Pelopidas,  feveral  other 
cities  likewife  revolted,  and  at  laft  quite  overturned  the  Lacedemonian 
Government.     The  Venetians  alfo,  after  they  had  made  themfelves 

mafters. 
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maftcrs  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  rather  by  artifice  and  diirt  of  tno- 
ney,  than  arms,  prefuming  too  much  upon  their  ftrength,  loft  almoft 
all,  in  one  battle,  that  they  had  ever  acquired  before  [k]. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  any  one  would  found  a 
Common-wealth,  which  fliould  fubfift  for  a  long  time,-  it  would  be 
the  beft  way  to  form  its  interior  conftitution  after  the  model  of  Sparta ; 
and  to  build  the  capital  in  a  ftrong  and  inaccefTible  fituation,  like  that 
of  Venice  :  that  fo  it  might  not  be  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  to  crufli 
it  on  a  fudden.  Befides  which,  care  (hould  be  taken,  on  the  other 
band,  to  hinder  it  from  growing  fo  great  and  powerful,  as  to  become 
formidable  to  its  neighbours ;  for  the  common  motives  that  induce  peo* 
pie  to  make  war  upon  a  State  are,  either  the  defire  of  conquering  it,^ 
or  the  fear  of  being  conquered  by  it  thcmfelves.  fiut  both  thofe  caufes 
are  exftinguifhed  by  the  precautions  juft  now  recommended :  becaufe,  if 
its  natural  fituation  makes  k  difficult  to  be  aifaulted  (as  I  prefuppofe) 
and  k  is  pretty  well  provided  for  its  defence,  it  will  feldom  or  never 
happen,  that  any  one  will  have  the  hardinefs  to  attempt  it :  and  if  it  is 
content  with  its  own  territory,  and  every  one  fees  it  has  no  ambitious 
views,  others  will  have  no  occafion  to  make  war  upon  it  for  their  ownr 
prefervation,  efpecially  if  its  laws  and  conftitution  are  fuch  as  will  no« 
allow  it  to  enlarge  its  dominion  [/].  And,  I  verrly  believe,  if  things 
could  be  balanced  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  far  the  beft  model  of 
government,  for  any  State  that  defired  to  live  in  quiet  and  tranquillity. 
But,  as  the  aftairs  of  this  world  are  perpetually  fluctuating,  and  nothing 
continues  long  in  the  fame  condition,  all  States  muft  of  courfe  grow  ei- 
ther better  or  worfe  in  time  [m]  ;  neceftity  often  forcing,  men  to  do  fuch 

things, 

[ij  In  the  year  1509,  at  AgnacM,  near  the  river  Adda. 

[  /  ]  **  This  rcafoning  (fays  the  above  cited  Author  of  the  EftimaU  of  the  manners 
«*  andprincipUs  of  the  Umes^  Vol.  II.  Scd.  li.}  is  applied  by  Machiavel  to  Sparta  and  Vc- 
^  nice  :  I  need  not  point  out  to  the  Reader,  how  much  more  applicable  it  is  to  Britain  :: 
**  In  fomc  refpeds,  perhaps,  there  is  no  time  nor  country  delivered  down  to  u»in  Story, 
^*  in  which  a  wife  man  would  fo  much  have  wiflied  to  have  lived,  as  in  our  own.  If  it  be 
^<  aflced  in  what  refpeds  ?  Let  us  do  juftice  to  our  age  and  country  in  every  regard.  A 
*<  political  Conftitution,  fuperior  to  all  that  Hiftory  hath  recorded,  or  prelent  times  can 
'*  boaft :  a  Religious  Eflabliihment  which  breathes  univerfal  Charity  and  Toleration : 
**  a  Separation  frcm  the  Continent  that  natttraUy  focur^s  us  from  the  calamities  of  Invafton^ 
*<•  and  the  temptation  of  Conquejf :  a  Climate  fertile  in  the  fubfiantial  comforts  of  life  :  a 
^*  Spirit  of  liberty  yet  unconquored  :  a.  general  Humanity  and  Sincerity  beyond  any  na- 
*<  tion  upon  Earth  :  an  adminiftratioh  of  juftice  that  hath  filcnced  envy;  Theie  are 
*^  Bleffings  which  every  Englifbman  feels,  and  ought  to  acknowledge,  dearch  through 
^^  all  the  moft  adniired  perils  of  the  moft  admired  Countries,  the  moft  flouriibing  acias 


found  ?  A  volume  might  be  written  in  proof  and  difplay  of  this  fuperiority." 


**  of  Greece,^  Italy,  or  France;  and  tell  me,  if,  in  any  of  thefe,  fuch  an  Union  can  be 

1  difplay  of 
[w]  To  this  purpofc, ^Montaigne  fays  very  juftly.  Vol.  HI.  Chap.'  ii.  **  Though  the- 
<<  features  of  the  pictures  I  draw  alter  and  vary,  there  is  fiill  a  likencfr.  77ie  univerfe 
^  is  but  one  perpetual  motion,  in  which  all  things  are  inceflantly  wheeled  about ;  the 
^  Rocks  of  Caucafus^  ihe  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Earth  itfelf  isfo,  both  by  a  general 

motion^ 
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things,  as  their  reafon  difapproves  :  fo,  when  a  State  is  founded  that 
roight  continue  firm  and  indiflblublc  for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  provid- 
ed it  did  not  attempt  to  extend  its  dominion,  and  it  afterwards  becomes 
abfolutely  necefl'ary  to  do  fo,  its  firft  principles  and  foundations  being 
deftroyed,  it  mud  foon  fall  tq  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fortune  (hould 
be  fo  propitious  to  it,  that  it  fliould  have  no  occaiion  fo  engage  in  any 
war,  the  inhabitants  would  then  degenerate  into  idlenefs,  and  from  idle- 
nefs  into  effeminacy  and  fadtion  ;  which  two  evils  together,  or  indeed  ei- 
ther of  them  alone,  would  be  fufficient  tocaufe  its  deftru<3ion.  However, 
fince  it  is  hardly  pofTible,  I  think,  to  balance  things  fo  exadlly,  or  to 
obferve  fo  juft  a  medium  as  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  above,  it  is  the 
bed  way  to  have  a  particular  regard  in  the  conftitution  of  a  Republic 
to  what  fecms  mod  honourable ;  and  to  make  fuch  provifions,  that  if 
it  fhould  ever  become  neceflary  to  enlarge  its  empire,  it  may  be  able  to 
keep  pofleflion  of  what  it  fhall  acquire.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
I  fhould  chufe  to  form  a  Common* wealth  upon  the  Roman  model, 
rather  than  upon  that  of  the  other  States  abovementioned  (fipce  it  is 
impofUble  to  obferve  a  due  medium  betwixt  them)  and  to  bear  with 
the  diffenfions  that  mud  arife  betwixt  the  Senate  and  Plebeians,  as  an 
inconvenience  altogether  neceflary  in  a  people  that  woukl  emulate  the 
grandeur  of  the  Romans ;  for,  befides  the  reafons  already  afligned  to 
fhew  the  advantage  of  having  Tribunes  for  the  confervation  of  the  pub- 
lic liberties,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  benefit  that  mufl  accrae  to  a  Common- 
wealth from  the  power  thofc  officers  had,  amongfl  other  privileges,  of 
freely  impeaching  fuch  as  were  thought  culpable  ;  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak 
more  particularly  in  the  next  Chapter. 

**  motion,  and  a  particular  one  of  its  own.  Conftancy  itfelf  is  no  other  than  a  more  Un- 
^^  guid  motion.  I  cannot  be  fure  of  my  obje£i :  'tis  always  difturb'd  and  ftaggering  by  a 
*<  a  natural  giddinefs.  I  take  it  at  the  point  it  is  in  at  the  inftant  when  I  coniider  it.  I 
*^  do  not  paint  its  being,  I  paint  its  paiTage  ;  not  a  pafTage  from  one  century  to  another, 
*^  or  from  one  feven  years  to  another  feven  ;  but  from  day  to  day,  from  minute  to  mi-* 
*<  nute.  I  muft  accommodate  my  Hiftory  to  the  time ;  I  may  foon  change  not  only  my 
*<  fortune,  but  my  intention  alfo«  It  is  a  true  colour  of  various  and  changeable  accidents 
<<  and  of  imaginations,  that  are  wavering,  and  fometimes  contrary.  Whether  it  be 
<<  that  I  am  not  then  the  man  I  was,  or  that  I  lay  hold  on  the  fubjefis  with  other  circum- 
<'  ftances  and  confiderations  ;  fo  it  is,  that  perhaps  I  may  plablycontradiSmyfelf;  but, 
^^  as  Demades  faid,  I  do  not  contradiA  the  truth.  Could  my  Soul  once  take  fure  foot- 
le ing,  I  would  then  fpeak  definitively  and  peremptorily  :  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  always  learn* 
^<  ing  and  making  trial." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIL 

Hirw  necefary  it  is  for  the  prefervation  of  Liberty  in  a  Common-wealthy 
that  any  Criminal  may  be  freely  accufed^  with  impunity  to  the 
Accufer. 

NOTHING  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  iafcty  of  a  Statc> 
diati  a  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that  are  appointed 
Guardians  of  its  liberties^  to  accafe  fuch  perfons  as  violate  the  laws  of 
their  Country,  either  before  the  pec^le,  or  the  Magiftrates,  or  (bme 
Council  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  like  ol&nces ;  for  it  produces  two 
very  ialuta^  effects.  In  the  firft  place,  the  Citizens,  being  awed  by 
theie  acculatiohs,  feldom  dare  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  the  State  : 
and  if  they  do,  they  are  prefently  brought  to  puniihment,  without  any 
refpeCt  of  perfons  [»].  In  the  next,  a  pafiage  is  opened  for  the  eva« 
cuation  of  fuch  humours  as  are  common  in  all  great  cities :  fbr  when 
thefe  humours  cannot  difeharge  themfelves  through  a  [Mroper  channel^ 
they  are  apt  to  take  fome  othet*  courfe,  that  may  be  fatal  to  the  Com- 
mon-^wealth  [0].    It  is  of  the  uttnoft  confequence,  therefore,  to  the 

welfare 

fif]  Of  this  we  aity  Tee  Tally's  fenfe  in  many  puts  of  bis  works :  let  the  following 
fiiSce.  ^  Accufatores  multos  tHk  i»  civitate  utile  eft,  ut  metu  contineatur  audacfa. 
Pro.  Six.  Rtffc.  Amtr.  **  Facile  otnnes  patimur  efTe  quamplurimos  accuTatores,  quck!  in- 
*<  nocens  fi  accufatus  fit,  ablolvi  );>oteft ;  nocens  nifl  accuiatus  fiierit,  condemnari  non 
^  poteft.  Utilius  eft  autem  abfolvi  innocentem,  quam  nocentem  caufam  non  dicerc." 
ihuL  ^*  Nihil  mali  eft,  canes  ibi  quamplurimos  efle  ubi  per-multi  obfervandi,  muhaque 
•*  fervanda  funt.'*  %bid. 

\o\  Machiavel  might  here  have  added  another  falutary  eiFe£l  from  the  abovemcntioncd 
great  authority,  vizt  the  particular  care  of  one's  own  condud.  *<  Omnes  qui  alterum, 
^  nulliG  iinpulfi  lAimicitus,  nuU^  privmtim  laefi  injuria,  nullo  prannio  adduAi  in  judicium 
^^  Reipublicx  caufa  yocant,  providere  debent,non  folum  quid  oneris  in  prsefentia  toUant, 
*^  fed  etiam  quantum  in  omnem  yitae  negotii  fufcipere  conentur.  Legem  cnim  fibi  ipfi. 
^*  dicunt  innocentiae,  continentise/  virtutumque  omnium,  qui  ab  altero  rationem  vitae  re- 
^  pofcunt :  atque  eo  magis,  fi  id,  ut  ante  dixi^  faciunt  nulla  re  commott  alia,  nifi  utilitate 
^  tommttni.  Nam  qui  fibi  hoc  fumpfit  ut  corrigat  mores  aliorum,  ac  peccata  reprehen- 
^^  dat,  quis  huic  agnofcat,  fi  qua  in  re  ipfc  ab  religione  officii  declinarit  ?  Quapropter 
^*  hoc  magis  ab  omnibus  ejufmodi  civis  laudandus  ac  diligendus  eft,  qui  non  folum  reipu- 
^  blicaft  civem  improbum  removet,  verum  etiam  feipfum  ejufmodi  fore  ppofitetur  ac  prae- 
^*  ftat,  ut  fibi  non  modo  communi  voluntate  virtutis  atque  officii,  fed  etiam,  ut  quadaoi 
^  ma2is  neceflaria  ratione  re^  fit  honefteque  vivendum. 

^^  I*  urem  aliquem^  aut  rapacem  accuf^is  ?  vitanda  tibi  femper  erit  omnis  avaritiae  fuf* 
^  picio :  maleficum  quempiam  adduxeris  aut  crudelem  ?  cavcndum  crlt  Temper,  ne  qua 
^  in  re  afperior  aut  inhumanior  fuifle  videare  :  corruptorem  aut  adulterum  ?  providcndumi^ 
*^  diligenter,  ne  quod  in  vita  vefiigium  libidinis  appaccat.  Omnia  poftremo,  quae  vindi* 
^  cans  in  altero,  tibi  ipfi  vehementer  fugienda  funt.  Etenim  non  modo  accufator,  £^ 
^^  ne  objurgator  qdidem  fierendus  eft,  qui  quod  in  altero  vitium  reprehendit,  in  eo  ipfo 

*<  deprehenditur/' 
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welfare  and  repofe  of  every  Republic,  that  a  legal  provifion  be  made,  to 
give  vent  to  thefe  fermentaions :  of  which  many  proofs  may  be  adduced, 
particularly  the  cafe  of  Coriolanus,  as  it  is  related  by  Livy.  The  Ro- 
man Nobility  being  exafperated  at  the  Plebeians,  who  they  thought 
had  gained  too  much  authority  by  the  creation  of  Tribunes,  to  fight  thck 
battles  upon  all  occafions ;  and  the  city,  as  it  happened,  labouring  un- 
der fuch  a  fcarcicy  of  provifions,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Senate  was 
forced  to  fend  to  Sicily  for  com ;  Coriolanus,  who  was  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  popular  faAion,  fuggefted  to  .the  Nd>ility,  that  they  had  then  a 
fair  opportunity  of  humbling  the  Plebeians,  and  depriving  them  of  the 
authority  they  had  ufurped,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Nobles,  by 
refufing  to  let  them  have  any  (hare  of  the  corn  that  was  to  be  imported. 
But  this  advice  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  they  were  fo  enraged 
at  Coriolanus,  that  they  raifed  a  tumult,  and,  falling  upon  him,  as  he 
came  out  of  the  Senate-houfe,  would  certainly  have  torn  him  to  pieces, 
if  the  Tribunes  had  not  interpofed  their  authority,  and  cited  him  to 
anfwer  the  charge  that  was  brought  againft  him.  From  hence  we  may 
obferve  the  utility  or  rather  abfolute  neceiHty  of  making  proper  laws 
in  a  Common* wolth,  to  diflipate  the  choler  and  refeotment,  arifing 
from  the  hatred  of  the  multitude  to  a  fingle  perfon  i  which,  if  not 
diverted  by  ibme  fuch  method,  would  take  a  different  turn,  aad  prove 
much  more  prejudicial  to  the  State.  And  though,  indeed,  it  may 
fometimes  happen,  that  a  citizen  may  be  unjuflly  punifhed  by  the 
Magiflrates,  yet  the  Common-wealth  would  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all 
hurt  by  it ;  becaufe  it  is  done  neither  by  private  violence,  nor  foreign 
affiftance,  which  are  the  bane  of  liberty ;  but  under  the  fandtion  of 
laws,  and  by  public  authority,  which,  having  their  due  bounds  prefcrlbed 
them,  cannot  injure  the  Community. 

To  prove  what  I  have  ^fTerted  by  examples,  this  of  Coriolanus  may 
ferve  for  one  of  ancient  date  %  and  let  any  one  confider,  what  confufion 
It  muft  have  occafioned  in  the  Roman  government,  if  he  had  been 
killed  in  a  tumultuary  manner :  for  that  would  have  been  an  adt  of 
pi  ivate  revenge  $  and  violence  of  that  kind  always  makes  individuals 
afraid  of  each  other;  fear  puts  them  upon  providing  for  their  defence, 
and  in  order  to  defend  themfelves  they  muft  form  parties ;  and  parties 
at  laft  turn  to  fadions,  which  generally  end  in  the  ruin  of  a  State  ;  but, 
by  the  ioterpofition  of  public  authority,  all  theie  evils  were  prevented. 

>*  deprchcnditur,"  In  Verrem.  orat.  VIII.  in  tnit.^'-'^^*-  Monui  ilium,  quern  plane  diligo, 
«*  ut  cum  alios  accufaffet,  cautius  vlvcrct/*  Epijf.  ad  Attic.  Lib.  VI.  i,  **  Cognofcc  ex 
^  me  quam  muica  efle  oponeat  in  eo,  qui  altenim  accufat.  Primum  integritatem  atque 
^^  innocentiam  fmgularem.  Nihil  eft  enim  quod  minus  ferendum  fit,  quam  rationem  ab 
**  altero  vit«  repofcrre  eum,  qui  non  poffit  fuse  reddere.  Deinde  accufatorem  fermum 
**  vcrumquceflc  oportct.*'  Divinat.  contra  CaciL  See  the  Note  concerning  Informers, 
HiJI.  FIotm  lib,  II.  towarda  the  end. 

As 
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As  to  modern  inftances  of  ^e  bad  confequences  of  not  providing  thte 
people  with  feme  legal  means  of  venting  their  rage  ^gainft  any  of  their 
fellow-<)itizeR6,  we  have  feen  feveral  in  our  own  times,  and  one  in 
particular  vat  .Florance,  in  (he  <3a&  of  Francifco  Valori,  who  being  a 
leading  iraan  ttheoe,  was  (foifpecSssd  by  many  that  koev/  his  pride  and 
ambitioa,  of  ]atde%D  to  ieize  upon  ^be  Government  hirafelf :  and,  as 
they  had  no  other  vray  to  prevent  it,  but  by  fetting  up  another  £sa£tiQa 
-agatnft  him.;  Vsllon,  \Mho  had  nothbtg  to  fisar  oniiis^de,  but  fome 
fX)pular  commotion,  bogfoa  to  ftH*^  .himifelf  with  |>artizans  and  fbllovic- 
ers,  to  defend  him  in  cafe  of  need.  On  the  other  inand,  .thofe  that 
oppofed  him  being  utterly  unprovided  with  any  lawful  method  of  deal* 
ing  with  him,  refolved  to  have  recourfe  to  arms ;  fo  that,  though  he 
might  have  eafily  been  cut  off  in  "die  ordinary  way  of  juftice,  without 
hurting  any  one  elfe,  if  their  laws  had  been  properly  calculated  for  it, 
>,many  cttbcr  eminent  deieans  ifuffesed  as  'msU  as  him&lf.  I  ^njght  like- 
wife  alledge  what  happenecl  «in  .the  ,4ame  City,  with  regard  to  Pietro 
Soderini ;  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  due  means,  to  call 
-a  powerful  and  -ambitious  citizen  to  account  r  bccaufc'ei^  Sigmors 
t)nly^(and  nhere  ^etc  no  more. in  that  Aqpublic;)' were  not  fufficient  for 
4hat»pttrfofe,  whidi  requiwd  a  :greater  number  of  judges  ^  as  a  few  .are 
Jiable  either  40  43!e  corrupted)  or  -over-awed  hy  a:man  dn  power.  But 
had  fuch  necei&ry  |>rovifions  rbeen  madie,  %the  citizens  might  either  have 
accufed  him  with  iecurity,  if  he  dcferved  it,  and  iatiated  their  fury, 
without  calling  in  aSpaniih  army  to  their  ailiftance ;  or,  if  he  did  not 
deferve  it,  they  would  ^not  have  dared  to  proceed  againft  him  in  that 
manner,  left^he  alfoihould  have  accuied  them  in  their  turn:  and  thus 
that  conteft  might  have  been  ended,  which  caufed  fo  much  tumult  and 
diforder. 

We  may  conclude  then,  that  when  foreign  aid  is  called  into  a  Re-- 
public  by  any  party,  it  is  owing  to  a  bad  confUtution,  and  that  they 
have  no  legal  way  to  purge  off  tthofe  ill  humours -that  we  fo  natuml  to 
mankind ;  for  which,  the  only  remedy  is  to  lodge. legal  accuiations 
againft  offenders  before  a  number  of  Judges,  and  to  ouike  them  repu- 
table. This  method  was  fo  well  eftabliihed  and  obferved  at^Rome,  that 
in  all  the  deffeniions  which  happened  betwixt  the  Batricians  and  Plei- 
beians,  neither  the  Senate,  nor  the  People,  nor  any, particular  citizen  ewv 
thought  of  availing  themfelves  of  foreign  afDftance  :  for;as  they  had  .a 
remedy  at  home,  they  bad  no  occafion  to  fcek  for  one  abroad.  And 
though  the  examples  already  cited  may  fuffice  to  evince  the  truth  and 
neceffity  of  what  I  have  laid  down,  I  will  yet  produce  another  out  of 
Livy,  who  tells  11s,  that  one  Lucumo  having  debauched  the  Sifter  of 
Aruns  at  Cluftum  (one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruriaat  that  time) 
Aruns  not  heingahk  to  revenge  himfelf  oai^yiowevful «.4^inquent. 

Vol.  II.  E        .^"K.       Jtt^  had 
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had  recourfc  to  the  Gauls  for  afliftanec  (t^o  were  then  in  poflcffion  of 
that  part  of  Italy  now  callcd  Lombardy)  and  encouraged  them  to  lay 
ficge  to  Clufium,  by  reprcfcntmg  to  them  what  advantage  they  might 
reap  themfelves  from  fuch  an  expedition,  at  the  fame  lime  that  they 
procured  him  redrefs  for  the  mjmy  he  bad  fuftained.  Now  if  Aruns 
could  have  had  juftice' done  him  at  home;  he  would  not  have  applied  ta 
foreigners  for  if. 

But  if  legal  accofatioiYs  are  ferviceable  to  a  Republic,  calumnies  are 
no  lefs  dangerous  and  pernicious  j  ts  we  iball  endeavour  tafbew  in  the: 
following  Cbiptcr. 


CHAP.    VIIL 

53tf/  Cahmniet  are  as  pernicious^  at  legal  Accufatiom  art fer\nceabk  Ur 

aC$tnmm-wealtb. 

THOUGH  Fttrius  Otmillus  was  fo  highly  revered  for  his  valour 
in  delivering  his  Country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Gauls,  that  no 
Roman  Citizen  of  what  rank  foever  he  might  be,  thought  it  any  dimF- 
nution  either  to  hts  dignity  or  reputation  to  give  hinri  the  precedence  : 
yet  Manlius  Capitolmus  (fo  called,  becaufe  he  faved  the  Capitol)  who 
thought  he  had  done  as  much  for  his  Country  as  Camillus^  and  was 
in  no  wife  inferio^  to  him  in  military  abilities,  cowld  not  bear  to  fee 
fuch  extraordinary  honours  conferred  upon  him.  Full  of  envy  there- 
fore, and  perceiving  he  could  make  no  impreflSbn  upon  the  Senate,  be 
applied  to  the  people ;  amongft  whom  he  fcattered  various  afperfions 
and  infinuations  to  the  prejudice  of  Camillus  5  particularly,  that  the 
ranfora  money  which  was  colleifted  for  the  Gauls  had  not  been  appro- 
priated to  that  ufe,  but  diftributed  amongft  fome  few  Citizens ;  and 
that,  if  it  could  be  recovered  out  of  their  hands,  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  people,  who  might  apply  it  either  to  leflfen  the  public 
taxes,  or  difcharge  their  private  debts,  Thefe  fuggeftions  had  fuch  an 
effcft  upon  the  people,  that  they  began  to  fwm  cabals,  and  at  laft  to 
raife  tumults  in  the  City  j  which  giving  great  offence  to  the  Senators, 
who  thought  they  might  pfove  of  dangerous  confequence,  they  appointed 
a  Dictator  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  call  Manlius  to  account  for 
his  behaviour.  This  Magiftrate  accordingly  cited  Manlius  to  appear 
immediately,  and  anfwer  to  the  charge  exhibited  againft  him  in  a  public 
aficmbly ;  whither  the  Didator  coming  in  the  midft  of  the  Nobility, 
and  Manlius  furrounded  by  the  Plebeians,  the  latter  was  defired  to  de- 
clare in  whofe  hands  the  money  was,  which  he  had  fpoken  of ;  becaufe 
the  Senators  were  as  defirous  to  be  informed  of  that  as  the  people. 

But 
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But  Manlius,  in  (lead  of  anfwering  particularly  to  the  queflion,  endea-. 
voured  to  evade  it,  by  faying,  be  had  no  occalion  to  inform  them  of 
what  they  already  fo  well  knew  themfelves ;  upon  which,  the  Dictator 
fent  him  4ire£lly  to  prifbn. 

From  hence  we  may  obferve  how  deteftable  fuch  calumnies  oughf 
to  be^  not  only  in  all  free .  States,  but  in  every  civil  Society ;  and  how 
necedary  it  is  to  punifh  thofe  that  are  guilty  of  them,  without  partiality 
or  refped  of  perfons.  And  certainly  no  method  fo  e£re(3;uar  can  l>e 
taken  to  prevent  or  fupprefs  them,  as  to  encourage  legal  accuiations  as 
much  as  poiTible;  fince  they  are  no  leis  detrimental  than  fuch 
accuiations  are  ferviceable  to  a  Common-wealth.  For  there  is  this 
difference  betwixt  them,  that  a  Calumniator  calls  in  no  teftimony  or 
evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  fays ;  fo  that  it  is  in  any  man's 
power  to  abufe  another;  but  an  Accufer  mufl  produce  witnefles  and 
fubflantial  proofs  to  fupport  his  charge  {/t].  Accufations  are  lodged 
before  Magiftrates,  or  Councils,. pr.  Afleqciblies  of  the  people:  but 
Calumnies  are  whifpered  about  in  holes  and  corners ;  and  it  always 
happens  that  Calumnies  prevail  mofl  in  thofe  States,  where  there  arel^, 
fewefl  accufations,  and  the  government  is  leafl:  difpofed  to  encourage 
them.  ,. 

A  founder  of  a  Republic  therefore  pught  to  make  fuch  laws  ai)d 
provifions,  that  any  one  citizen  may  fecurely  accufe  another,  and  to  fee 
that  they  are  duly  and  flridtly  obferved :  after  which,  he  fhould  punifH 
Calumniators  with  the  utmofl  rigour ;  who  indeed  would  have  i^p 
reafon  to  complain  of  it,  when  tliey  had  an  opportunity  of  openly  and 
fafely  accufing  thofe  whom  they  have  bafely  flandered  in  private. 
Where  this  is  not  duly  attended  to,  great  diforders  mufl  always  enfue; 
for  Calumnies  inflead  of  making  men  better,  only  ferve  to  irritate  and 
provoke  them  5  and  when  they  are  thus  exafpcrated,  they  naturally 
endeavour  to  revenge  themfelves,  as  they  will  rather  be  apt  to  hate, 
than  fland  in  ^y  fear  of  thofe  that  have  afperfed  them.  Excellent 
provifions  were  made  at  Rome  for  this  purpofe,  a&  we  have  faid  before ; 
and  very  poor  ones,  or  in  fa<£t  none  at.  a)l,  at  Florence :  accordingly  the 
former  Republic  reaped  great  advantage  from  them,  and  the  latter 

[p}  *^  Aliud  eft  maledicere,  aliud  accufarc.  Accufatio  crunen  defiderat,  rem  ut  defi- 
*^  niat,  hominem  ut  notet,  argumento  probet,  telle  confirment.  Maledi£tio  auteixi  nihil 
*^  habet  propofiti,  prarter  contumeliam."  Cie.  pro,  M*  CaKo.  trBi.  XIII.  r^  init. 
^^  Quid  eft  entm  minus,  ooo  dico'Oratoris,  fed  hominb,  <}uain  id  objicere  tdv^rfario, 
<^  qMod  ille.  fi  veijbO;  negarit,  longius  progredl  npo  poffic  qui  objecerit,}"  PbiUp.  II. 
Add  to  thefe  the  words  of  Ladantius.  "  Turpc  eft  hominem  ingcniofum  dicere  id, 
^  quod  fi  negcs,  (wobiare  non  poffit."  Inftit.  Divin.  lib.  H.  cap.  xxViii.  The 
Reader,  if  hepTeafes,  may  fee  two  excellent  difcourfes  upon  this  fubje£l»  in  the  4Sift 
and  594th  Numbers  of  the  Spectator,  and  a  Difiertation  upon  defamatory  Libels,  by 
Mr.  Baylc. 

E  2  fuffered 
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faflfercd  much  by  that  negkd.  For  whoever  reads  the  Hiftory  of 
our  Cbmmon-wcalth  will  fee  how  many  afpcrfbns  have  been  caft  at 
all  times,  upon  thofc  that  were  employed-  in  the  management  of  its 
moft  important  affairs  3  one  being  charged  with  embezzfmg  the  public 
money,  anothcjr  w;itfr  being- brfbt^  by  the- enemy  ta  Fofra  battle,  or 
raife  a  fiege  j  and  a  third  with  being  too  ambitious ;  which  occafioned 
endleis  animofities^  divifibnsi  feflions,  and  finally*  the  ruin  of  that 
State.  But  if  proper  care  had  been  taken  at  Florence  to  encourage 
legal  accufadons  agaihfl:  fuch  Cftiaens  as  were  foppoftd  to  be  guitty  of 
any  crime^  and  ta  punt(h  Calumniators,  all  thcfe  evils  might  have  been 
prevented ;  for  thofe  Chhttts,  whether  acquitted  or  condemned,  would 
not  have  had  it  itr  their  ptjwcr  to  hurt  the  State,  and  fewer  peopte 
would  have  been  expofcd  to  AccufatJons  than  Calumnies :  becaufei  as  I 
juft  now  faid;  it  is  a  much  eafier  thing  to  calumniate,  than  to  maintain 
a  jull  acarfatimt.  It*  has  likemde  fbmetimtes  happened,  that  an^  afpiring 
Citizen  has  availed  hiaifelf  of  calumnies,  ta  gratify  his  ambitious  views  r 
for  if  he  is  oppofcd  by  any  other  perfon*of  weight  and  power  in^the 
State,  he  iWrnediatelyafperfes  him,  atid  puts  himfeff  at  the  head  of 
the  Plebeians^  vrhom  he  confirms  in  the  bad  opinion^  of  his  adverfary, 
which  he.  had.  infUlled  into  them  before ;.  and  thus  fecures  their  fufirages 
and  intereft  to  promotehis  own  defigns  5  of  this  feveral  inffances  might 
be  prod\iCed>  biii  I  iffiall  content  myfHf  with  one  only; 

When  the  Florentine  army  laid  fiege  to  Lucca,  under  the  command 
of  their  Cbmmiflary  Giovanni  Goicciardini ;  whether  it  was  owing  to 
in  fortune  or  bad  condtrft,  he  could  not  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  that 
City.  However  it  might  be,  he  was  charged  with  being  corrupted  by 
the  Lucchefe  5  which  calunmy  being  induftrioufly^  propagated  by  hb 
enemies,  enraged  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  almoft  drove  him  to 
mad'nefs :  and  though  he  offered  to  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  a 
Magiftrate  dll  he  fhould  be  brought  to  a  trial,  3ret  he  never  could  entirely 
wipe  off  the  imputation,  becaofe  there  were  no  laws  in  that  Common- 
wealth to  which  he  might  have  recourfe  for  his  juftification.  Hence 
arofe  a  mortal  enmity  betwixt  Guicciardini's  fiiends,  (who  confifted  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nobility)  and  thofe  that  wanted  to  fee  a  change 
of  Government  [q]  ;  which  animofities,  and  others  of  the  like  nature 
4aily  increafihg)  at  laft  ended  ui  the  total  defirudtion  of  the  Republican 
Governmeat  there. 

Manlius  Capitolinusthen  being  a  Calumniator  and  not  a  hit  Accufer, 
the  Romans  have  (hewn  us  by  their  example,  how  fuch  people  ought 
to  be  punifiied :  for  they  fhould  be  made  to  bring  a  formal  accufation, 

[f  ]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence.    Book  IV.  towards  the  end. 

inftead 
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inftead  of  fprcading  private  calumnies ;  and  rewarded,  (at  leaft  not 
punifhed)  in  cafe  tney  could  make  good  their  charge;  if  not,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  Manlius  was  [r]^ 

[pj  TfOttSL  or  Tcimew  wha  gave  name  tcr  dia  Ifio  of  Tcncdqs,  made  a.  Law  tbcrc,^ 
that  a  man  fhouU  alwaj^s  ftaod  behind  the  Judge  with'  an  axe  in  his  hand,  ready  to  cut 
off  the  head  of  any  pcribn  immediately,  who  ftiould  be  convided  of  a  falfity.  Ex 
Heraclide  de  politiis.  Others  by  he  ordered  an  Executioner  to  ftand  with  an  axe  lifted 
up  behind,  the  Accufers^  to*  put  thofe  to  death*  diM^y  tbatihould  be  found-  p;uiity  of 
falfe  accufatioris.  Suidas  in  v$cc  TtM^a^  a^^umoi^  Thist  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  Maxim  which 
a  French  Civilian  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  has  commented  upon.  It  imports,  that  a 
man  who  takes  upon  him  to  attack  the  Religion  which  has  been  eftablifhed  for  feveral 
ages,  ought  not  to  be  heard  but  upon  thi»  condition,  that  hefh^H  be  caprtalty  puoiihed, 
it  be  docs  not  convince  the  people^  that  his  own  particular  opinion  is.  truer  than  that 
of  the  Public^  **  Qui  antiqua,  legtiima>  atcjue  ordinaxia  facra,.  audet  in  controverfiaja 
^^  adducere,  earn  non  audiendum  efle,  nift  periculo  Aii  capitis,  fi  non  perfiiadeat 
veriorem  efle  fuam  fententtam."' Prfnw  Mtodius  dearet&rum*  Hb.  I.  p.  xviii*  Paris 
73.  8<v^»  He  quotes  upon  this  occafion  a  remarkable  example  from  Jofephus  \  Book 
ill.  Chap.  vi.  j/*  ^/V  Jewijb  Antiquities^  ^^  The  Jjsws  and  Samaritans  having^  had  a 
**  conteft  in  the  City  of  Alexandria,  upon  the  quefton,  whether  the  Temple  of  Jerufa- 
^  lem  was  preferable  to  that  of  Gerazim,  the  caufe  was  brought  before  the  Council  of 
^  Ptolemy  Philometor  King  of  Egypt :  and  before  it  was  argued,  it  was  determined, 
*'  thai:  the  Advocates  of  that  party ,^  which  (faould  lofe  the  pQint»,.  ihould  be  condemned 
♦*  to  die.  l^he  Advocate  of  the  Jews  fpoke  firfl,.  and  fo  clearly  proved  the  juftice  of 
**  his  caufe,  that  a  decree  was  made  agreeable  to  his  dedre ;  {b  that  Sabbeus  and  Theo- 
^^  dofius,  the  two*  Advocates  of  the  ^maritans,  were  put  to  death.*'— One  might 
hercobferve  that  Jofephus  has.  not  mentioned  whether  the  Samaritan  Advocates  fpok^ 
at  all  or  not.  This  might  lead  one  to  thinks  that  Sentence  was  given  witbont  tbeiir 
being  heard.  It  is  not  probaMc  however,  that  Ptolemy  would  be  guilty  of  fuch  a  piece 
of  injuftice.  Jofephus  therefore  has  violated  the  laws  of  Hiftory.— — The  abovemen- 
tioned  Civilian^  prefeoxly  after,  cites  the  Law  of  Zaleucus^  by  which,  all  thofe  that 
propofed  any  innovationsy  were  obliged  to  do  it  with  a  rope  about  their  neck ;  that  fo, 
if  they  did  not  prevail  for  the  abrogation  of  the  old  cuftoms,  they  might  be  hanged  upon 
the  fpot  'y  and  concludes  with  a  wrfh  that  there  was  the  fame  law  in  France.  He  thinks 
that  this  would  have  prevented  thofe  fa<3ion8  and  oonfuiions,  which  the  deiire  of  novelty 
had  occalioned  in  that  Kingdom.  ^*  Quibus  omnino  rationibus  atque  conditionibus^ 
*^  ia  nos  praefertinv  in  hoc  tempore  uteremur^  quo  is  demum  nihil  fcire,  &  illiberalis 
**  effii  dicitur>  cui  non  placent  abfurdiffima  quaeque^  modo  recentiffima;  tK>n  ira 
*^  plane  res  incertas  cfTent  ac  torhulefitae,  nequecam  multi  multanun  pactium,  fadio- 
^'  num,  opinianum^  au£tores  evaderent:  cum  fuo  faltem  periculo  co  difcerent  amare, 
*'  colcre,  pacem  patriamque,  leges  ac  Magiflratus,  quae  odio  fane  profequuntur." 
It  is  evident,  he  would  have  had  the  difpute  betwixt  the  Popifli*  Clergy  and  the  Pro- 
teflants^  determined  like  that  of  Alexandria.  But  was  there  a  Tribunal  in  France 
like  that  of  the  King  of  Egypt  ?  The  latter  confifted  of  peri'ons  who  were,  neither  Jews 
nor  Samaritans ;  and  the  contending  parties  might  therefore  «cpeA  an  impartial  judg-^ 
ment.  Luther  and  Calvin  and  their  followers  could  not  promife  themfelvcs  the  fame 
thing ;  fmce  the  fame  perfons  who  would  have  been  their  Judges,  were  llkewiie  parties*. 
So  that  neither  the  Laws  of  Zaievous^  nor  that  of  the  King  of  Tenedosi  nor  laftiy  the 
pradice  of  the  Komans  either:  can  or  ought  to  be  extended  (o  matters  of  religion^  .  ■ 
Manlius  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Capitol. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

^jat  ofriy  one  perfonjbould  be  concerned,  either  in  founding  a  new  State^ 
or  making  a  thorough  reform  in  an  old  one. 

IT  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  I  have  entered  too  far  iato  the 
Roman  Hiflory,  before  I  make  any  mention  either  of  the  very 
Founders  themfelves  of  that  Republic,  or  the  laws  they  made  relating 
to  Religion  and  Military  difcipline.  Not  to  keep  thofe  in  fufpence  any 
longer  t^n»  who  may  defire  fome  information  in  thefe  matters,  I  lay, 
that  many  may  pofTibly  think  it  a  bad  precedent  in  Romulus,  the  founder 
of  a  State,  to  kill  his  own  brother  firfl,  and  afterwards  to  connive  at 
the  dqath  of  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine,  whom  he,  had  aiTociated  with 
himfelf  in  the  government  [y]  \  as  any  of  his  own  Subjefts,  if  prompted, 
by  am|pition  and  defire  of  Command,  might  plead  the  example  of  their 
Prince,  in  difpatching  fuch  as  endeavoured  to  oppofe  or  impede  their 
deiigns.  And  indeed  their  opinion  would  feem  juft  and  reafonable,  if 
the  motives  were  not  to  be  confidered  which  induced  Romulus  to  a£t 
as  he  did.  For  it  muft  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  yery 
Seldom  or  never  happens  that  any  Government  is  either  well  founded  at 
£rft^  or  thoroughly  reformed  afterwards,  except  the  plan  be  laid  and 

[/]  After  ttheJeatfi  of  Remus,  a  war  having  been  commenced  betwixt  the  Sabtnes 
and  Romans,  upon  the  rape  of  rtie  Sabine  virgins,  Tatius,  the  general  of  the  former, 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Capitol,  and  otherwife  fo  harrafled  the  Romans,  that  Romu* 
kis  was  obliged  to  come  upon  terms  with  them,  and  not  only  to  incorporate  them  into 
his  new  State,  but  to  admit  Tatius  to  an  equal  (hare  in  the  Sovereignty.  Five  years 
afterwards,  however,  as  they  were  offering  facrifice  together  at  Lavinium,  an  infurre^tion 

was  raifed,  as  fome  fay  by  tne  contrivance  of  Romulus,  in  which  Tatius  loft  his  life. 

Upon  this  paflage,  one  L.  Dacres,  who  tranflated  Machiavel's  political  difcourfes,  in  the 
year  1636,  fays  as  follows,  ^«  Without  queftion  the  end  was  ambition.  Royalty  admit- 
'^  ting  no  companion :  of  whom  to  free  himfelf,  it  feems,  that  Romulus  ftood  not  much 
^  upon  how  lawful  means  he  ufed,  for  Cain-like,  he  flew  his  brother,  and  confented  to 
•<  Titus  Tatius  his  death,  without  doubt,  for  venturing  to  take  part  in  the  authority." 
And  touching  this,  it  may  be  Machiavei  will  fpeak  truer,  near  the  latter  end  of  his 
eighteenth  chapter  of  this  book,  where  he  fays,  ^*  Becaufe  the  reftoring  of  a  cky  to  civil 
**  and  politique  government  pre-fuppofes  a  good  man ;  and  by  violence  to  become  Prince  of 
<^  a  Common -wealth,  pre-fuppofes  an  evil  man,  for  this  caufe  it  (hall  very  feldom  come 
^^  topafs,  that  a  good  man  will  ever  ftrive  to  make  himfelf  Prince  by  mifchievous  ways, 
*^  although  his  ends  therein  be  all  good  ;  nor  will  a  wicked  man,  by  wicked  means  at- 
*'  taining  to  be  Prince,  do  good,  nor  ever  comes  it  into  his  heart  to  ufe  that  authority 
**  well,  which  by  evil  means  he  came  to.*'  And  fo  at  the  very  end  of  the  fame  eigh- 
teenth chapter  he  concludes,  **  That  though  the  intent  were  not  good,  there  might 
**  be  a  fair  colour  fet  upon  it  by  a  good  fuccefs."  Whereby  our  Politician,  however 
he  winds  and  turns,  comes  at  length  to  difcover  his  evil  ground,  'Jui  regnandi  gratia 
Violandum  ejly  aliis  in  rebus  pietatem  colas  *^ 

condufted 
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conduftcd  by  one  man  only,  who  has  the  fole  power  of  giving  all 
orders,  and  making  all  laws  that  are  neceflary  for  its  cftablifhment. 
A  prudent  and  virtuous  Founder  of  a  State  therefore,  whofe  chief  aim 
it  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  many,  rather  than  to  gratify  his  owir 
ambition  >  to  make  provifion  for  the  good  of  his  country,,  in  preference 
to  that  of  his  Heirs  or  Succeflbrs,  ought  to  endeavour  by  all  means  to 
get  the  fupreme  authority  wholly  inta  his^  own  hands :  nor  will  any 
reafonable  man  ever  condemn  him  for  taking  an3r  meafures,  even  the 
moft  extraordinary,  if  they  are  neceflary  for  rfiat  purpofei  the*  means 
indeed  may  (eem  culpable,  but  the  end  will  juiliiy  them,  if  it  be  a 
good  one,  as  that  of  Romulus  was,  and  will  always  be  admitted  as  a 
fufficient  excufe  5  for  he  is  only  blameable  who  ufes  violence  to  throw 
things  into  confufion  and  diftradtion,  and  not  he  who  does  it  to  eftablifh 
peace  and  good  order  ff].  But  a  Lcgiflator  ought  likewife  to  be  ib 
provident  and  difinterefted  as  not  to  leave  the  authority  he  hasaflumed 
as  an  inheritance  to  another  r  for  men  being  naturally  more  prone  to 
ev3  than  good,  his  Succe£br  peiiiaps  may  be  tempted  by  ambition  to 
abufe  that  power  which  he  himfelf  made  a  wife  and  virtuous  ufe  of. 
Befides,  it  is  further  to  be  confidered,  that  although. it  is  the  moft  proper 
that  one  man  alone  (hould  form  the  firft  modeU  yet  any  Government 
that  be  fhatt  eftabliih  will  be  but  of  fhort  duration  if  it  devolves  upon  a 
fingle  perfon :  but  if  it  is  transferred  to  many  it  will  be  much  better, 
becaufe  many  will  be  interefted  in  the  maintenance  of  it*.  For  as  it  is 
not  convenient  that  the  multitude  ihould  be  concerned  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  government ;  fincc  the  diverfity  of  their  opinions  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  agree  in  what  may  be  moft  for  its  good:  fo  when 
things  are  once  ietded  upon  fome  good  and  ad vantagisous  bottom,,  they 
will  hardly  ever  all  agree  to  abandon  it. 

That  Romulus  therefore  was  excufable  for  putting  to  death  both  his 
brother  and  the  other  aflbciate  in  his  government ;  and  that  what  he  did 
was  not  out  of  motives  of  ambition,  but  for  the  public  good,  plainly 
appears  from  his  eftablifliing  a  Senate  foon  after  they  were  dead, 
according  to  the  refolutions  of  which  he  a<^ed  in  all  things,  referving 
only  to  himfelf  the  privilege  of  calling  the  Senators  together,  and  of 
commanding  their  Armlea  in  time  of  war..    A  proof  of  this  we  have 

[/]  Human  Policy  Teems  to  be  at  great  variance  with  found  reafonand  true  religion  in 
this  point  :  for  the  beft  Cafuifls  fay,  Bsnitas  tntentionis  nonfuffjcit  ad  honitatem  a^us,  i.  e. 
A  good  end  does  not  jujilfy  bad  rneam  to  compafs  it ;  but  the  Tcfuits  fay  otherwife.  The 
Maxim,  however,  Let  us  do  evil,  that  good  may  come,  is  utterly  difclaimed  by  one  of  much 

higher  authority  than  either  of  them. A  {harper,  perhaps,  may  avail  himfelf  of  tricks 

and  fineflTes  for  a  while^  but  a  fair  and  good  player  will  have  the  advantage  at  the  long 
run.  Let  any  one  confider  the  condudl  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  as  it  is' related  by  Davila, 
and  he  will  foon  be  convinced  how  fatal  fuch  meafures  prove  in  the  end;  and  that  Honefy, 
according  to  the  old  proverb,  ii  the  heft  Policy. 

from. 
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from  what  happened  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  recDvcpcd  their 
liberties  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins :  at  which  time  they  tnade 
no  change  in  their  firft  conftitation  ;  except  that  inftead  of  one  King 
for  life,  they  annually  created  two  Confuls:  which  ihews  that  the  firft 
inflitutions  of  that  State  were  rather  calculated  fbra&ee  Republican 
Government,  tlian  the  fupport  of  abfolute  and  tyrannical  power.  To 
confirm  what  I  have  laid  down,  I  might  quote  many  more  examples, 
as  thofeof  Mofes,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  odier  Founders  of  Kingdoms 
and  Republics,  who,  by  jfiuming  the  fole  power  were  enabled  to  tnake 
excellent  laws  for  the  government  df  their  xdfpediive  States;  but  it  is 
here  unnecefiary,  as  they  arealreadyfowell  Jonown  :  I  (hall  thereforcadd 
f)nly  one  more,  which,  thouglinotfo  brilliant  and  illuftrious  perhaps  as 
the  reft,  is  yet  worfby^ctf  being  con  fidcned  by  liiafc  that  would  form  «  good 
•cift^blifliment.  Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  i)cing  deficous  torciiacc  his  Subjcifts 
to  the  dbfervaiion  of  the  kws  that  had  formerly  been  given  them  :by 
Lycurgus,  for  wantdf  which  he  perceived  thev:had  loft. much  of  their 
flfncient  virtue,  and  confeqaently  rtrcir  power. and  command^  wasikilled, 
before  he  coirfd  accompliflied  his  dcfign,  hy  -flie  £phori  [r/j,  who 
fufpcdted  that 'he  wanted  to  introduce  rtjrranny  and -make  Jiimfelf  abfolute 
Lord  over  them.  But  Cleomenes,  his  Succeflbr^  being  determined  to 
purfue  the  fanFve  deHgn  by  fome  papers  d)at  Agis  left  behind  him,  -from 
which  he  perceived  that  his  intention  was  only  to  Teform  the  State  ; 
and  finding  he  could  not  do  his  country  that  dService,  any  way  bilt  by 
taking  the  Government  wholly  into  his  own  hands,  (as  the  malevolence 
and  oppofition  of  a  few,  often  prevent  one  man  from  doing  a  public 
good)  he  took  a  proper  opportunity,  and  caufcd  tiot  only  the  Ephori, 
but  all  others  that  were  capable  of  obflru£ting  his  tneafiires,  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  afterwards  reftored  die  laws  of  Lycurgus  to  their  former 
vigour  and  authority.  A  refolution  that  would  have  retrieved  the  glory 
of  Sparta,  and  given  as  much  reputation  to  Cleomenes  as  Lycurgus 
himfelf  had  acquired,  if  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  feeble  condition  into  which  die  other  Republics  of  Greece 
were  then  fallen,  had  not  prevented  it.  For  being  fuddenly  invaded 
by  the  Macedonians,  before  it  had  gained  ihrength  enough  to  defend 
itfelf  s  and  having  no  allies  that  were  capable  of  giving  it  any  affifbnce^ 
it  was  forced  to  fubmit,  and  that  great  and  laudable  defign  proved 
abortive  in  the  end.  Thefe  things  being  duly  confidered,  I  conclude, 
that  in  order  to  found  a  £tate,  one  perfon  alone  fhould  have  all  the 
power  vefted  in  him ;  and  that  Romulus  was  jexcufable,  at  leafl,  in 
putting  Remus  and  Tatius  to  death. 

[u]  Ma^iftrates  at  Sparta,  like  the  Tribunes  at  Rome.  The  people  ufed  to  appeal 
from  their  Kling  to  them,  as  the  Romans  did  from  their  Confuls  to  the  Tribunes  :  at  firft 
they  were  chofen  to  be  aiOiftaats  to  the  Kingj  but  in  a  fhort  time  their  authority  grew 
much  greater  than  his. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 

Jfthofe  that  found  States  deferoe  praife ;  others  that  introduce  Tyranftf 
ought  to  be  held  in  detejiation. 

OF  all  men  that  are  praife- worthy,  thofe  are  moil  fo  that  have  made 
Religion  and  Divine  worfhip  dieir  chief  care ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
thofe  that  have  founded  Kingdoms  or  Republics.  After  whom  we  may 
reckon  great  Commanders,  who  have  either  enlarged  their  own  dominion 
or  that  of  their  Country.  To  thefe  we  may  add  Learned  men  of  all 
kinds,  that  have  excelled  in  their  feveral  profeflions.  And  laftly,  all 
eminent  Artificers  and  Mechanics,  of  whom  the  number  is  infinite, 
deferve  fome  fhare  of  commendation.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  wretches 
are  worthy  of  nothing  but  infamy  and  deteftation,  who  extirpate  Religion^ 
fubvert  Kingdoms  and  Common-wealths,  make  war  upon  Virtue, 
Merit,  Letters,  Arts,  Sciences  and  every  thing  elfe  that  is  ufeful  or 
honourable  to  mankind ;  in  which  rank  are  the  prophane,  the  tyrannical^ 
the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  difiblute,  and  debauched.  Now  certainly 
there  can  be  no  man  living,  whether  wife  or  fimple,  good  or  bad,  but 
muft  praife  the  one  fort,  and  condemn  the  other,  if  at  liberty  to  ^ak 
his  mind.  Neverthelefs,  the  generallit  yof  mankind,  deluded  by  a  falfe 
appearance  of  what  feems  good  and  great,  fuffcr  themfelves  either 
wilfully  or  ignorantly  to  follow  the  example  of  thofe  that  deferve  the 
higheft  degree  of  reproach,  inftead  of  any  fort  of  admiration,  and  when 
they  might  have  founded  a  Kingdom  or  a  Common-wealth  to  their  im- 
mortal honour,  become  tyrants  5  not  confidering  what  glory,  what  rcpu- 
tion,  what  fecurity,  tranquillity,  and  peace  of  mind  they  forfeit  by  fuch 
a  manner  of  proceeding  j  and,  to  what  infamy,  abhorrence,  remorfe, 
difquietude,  and  to  how  many  dangers  and  alarms  they  expofe  them- 
felves. Every  man  that  reads  and  confiders  the  Hiftory  of  former  times, 
whether  he  be  a  fubje£t  of  a  Common-wealth,  or  one  that  has  advanced 
himfelf  to  Sovereignty,  would  certainly  chufe  (if  a  Republican)  to  have 
been  Scipio  rather  than  Julius  Casfar  ;  and,  if  he  be  a  Prince,  rather  to 
have  been  Agefilaus,  Timoleon,  or  Dion,  than  Nabis,  Phalaris,  or  Dio- 
nyfius ;  for  he  cannot  help  feeing  how  highly  the  former  were  admired 
and  revered,  and  how  much  the  latter  were  condemned  and  abominated 
by  all  good  men.  He  will  like  wife  fee,  that  Timoleon  and  the  others 
had  as  much  authority  in  their  refpedtive  countries,  as  cither  Phalaris 
or  Dionyfius  had  in  their  States,  and  lived  with  infinitely  more  comfort 
and  fecurity.  We  ought  not  to  be  dazzled  with  Caefar's  falfe  glory. 
Vol.  IL  F  when 
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when  we  behold  him  fo  much  extolled  by  fome  writers ;  for  thofe 
writers  were  either  fo  corrupted  by  his  good -fortune,  or  over-awed  by 
the  long  continuance  of  his  power,  that  they  durft  not  fpeak  truth. 
But,  if  thofe  Hiftorians  had  been  under  no  reftraint,  without  doubt 
they  would  have  fpoken  as  freely  of  him,  at  leaft,  as  others  have  done 
of  Catiline  ;  for  Caefar  was  certainly  the  more  wicked  of  the  two,  if 
one  man  that  adtually  commits  a  crime,  is  worfe  than  another,  who 
only  intended  it.  Such  a  Reader  may  alfo  obfervc,  what  Eulogies  they 
beftow  upon  Brutus  ;  for,  as  they  durft  not  fpeak  impartially  of  Csefar, 
on  account  of  his  power,  they  were  forced  to  content  themfelvcs  with 
magnifying  his  adverfary.  Let  it  be  confidered  likewife,  by  all  fuch  as 
have  changed  Republics  into  abfolute  governments,  in  what  fecurity 
tliofe  Emperors  lived  who,  after  Rome  became  an  Empire,  ftridly 
obferved  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  reigned  like  good  Princes  ;  ia 
comparifon  of  thofe  that  behaved  in  a  different  manner  :  and  they  will 
find  that  Titus,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  had  no  occafion  either  for  Praetorian  bands  or  legions  to  guard 
them  ;  becaufe  their  own  goodnefs,  and  the  affections  both  of  the 
Senate  and  people  were  a  fufficient  defence  to  thofe  Princes.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  moft  powerful  armies,  both  in 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  parts  of  the  Empire,  were  not  able  to  fecure 
Caligula,  Nero,  Vitellius,  and  feveral  other  bad  Emperors,,  againft  fuch 
enemies  as  their  wicked  and  tyrannical  government  had  created  them. 
Now,  if  the  reigns  of  thefe  different  Emperors  be  well  confidered, 
they  may  ferve  as  excellent  leffons  to  any  other  Prince^  who  is  defirous 
not  only  to  avoid  infamy,  but  to  immortalize  his  name,  to  live  in  fecu- 
rity, and  free  from  dangers  and  alarms :  for  of  twenty-fix  Emperors, 
who  reigned  betwixt  the  times  of  Julius  Caefar  and  Maximin,  fixteen 
were  murdered,  and  ten  only  died  a  natural  death.  But  if  fome  of 
thofe  that  happened  to  be  murdered  were  good  Princes  (as  Galba  and 
Pertinax  were)  their  death  was  owing  to  the  corruption  which  their 
Predeceffors  had  introduced  amongft  the  Soldiery  :  and,  if  any  one  of 
thofe  that  died  a  natural  death  was  a  bad  Prince  (as  Severus  was)  it  may 
be  attributed  to  fuch  a  degree  of  good  fortune  and  valour,  as  are  feldom 
incident  to  the  fame  perfon.  One  may  further  learn  from  the  hiftory  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,  upon  what  foundation  a  Monarchy  ought  to  be 
built,  in  order  to  make  it  fiable  and  permanent ;  for  all  the  Emperors  that 
fucceeded  to  the  Imperial  dignity  by  inheritance,  proved  very  bad, 
excepting  Titus  5  and  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  enjoyed  it  by  adop- 
tion, were  all  good  Princes,  as  might  be  inftanced  in  the  examples  of 
Nerva,  and  the  four  fuccecding  Emperors  in  particular;  but  when  the 
Empire  became  hereditary,  it  began  to  decline  very^it^ 

Let 
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Let  a  Prince  then  compare  the  times  that  happened  betwixt  the 
reigns  of  Nerva  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  thofc  that  went  before  and 
thofe  that  came  after,  and  then  declare  in  which  he  would  chufe  either 
to  have  been  born  or  reigned.  For  when  good  Princes  were  upon  the 
throne,  he  will  fee  them  reigning  in  fecurity  in  the  midft  of  their  Subjedts, 
peace  and  juftice  firmly  eftablif^cd,  the  Senate  in  full  authority,  the 
Magiftrates  honoured  and  refpeded,  the  citizens  enjoying  their  proper- 
ties without  fear  or  fufpicion,  Nobility  and  virtue  exalted,  and  the  world 
in  repofe  and  tranquillity ;  all  rancour,  licentioufnefs,  corruption  and 
ambition  feemed  to  be  extinguifhed  in  thofe  golden  times ;  every  man 
was  at  liberty  both  to  chufe  and  maintain  his  own  opinion  [x].  In 
fhort,  he  will  fee  the  world  exulting  in  all  manner  of  felicity ;  the 
Princes  full  of  glory,  and  revered  by  their  people;  and  the  people 
happy  and  fafe,  under  the  protedion  and  paternal  affedion  of  their 
Princes.  1 

In  the  next  place,  let  him  examine  the  reigns  of  the  other  Emperors, 
and  he  will  find  them  full  of  commotion,  difcord,  fedition,  inhuman 
murders,  aflafUnations  of  Princes  both  in  peace  and  war,  foreign  and 
domeflic  broils,  Italy  diflradled  with  daily  alarms,  its  cities  plundered 
and  deflroyed,  the  metropolis  itfelf  burnt,  the  Capitol  demolifhed  by 
its  own  Citizens,  the  temples  pulled  down.  Religion  corrupted,  the 
cities  full  of  adulteries,  the  Sea  covered  with  Exiles,  and  flained  with, 
blood  ;  he  will  fee  endlefs  enormities  and  cruelties  in  Rome,  and  not 
only  riches  and  nobility,  but  even  virtue  itfelf  looked  upon  as  a  capital 
offence.  He  will  fee  infamous  Accufers  and  Calumniators  rewarded. 
Servants  bribed  to  betray  their  Maflers,  children  to  rebel  againfl  their 
parents,  and  thofe  that  had  no  Enemies,  opprefied  and  undone  by  their 
friends  [y].         Upon  fuch  an  examination  it  will  appear,  what  mighty 

[x]  "  Rara  temporum  felicitas,"  fays  Tacitus,  **  ubi  fentirequacvelis,  icquaefentias 
diccrc  licet."  Hift.  1.  Lib.  I.  C.  i. 

[jf]  Machiavel  has  borrowed  this  picture,  and  many  others  from  Tacitus,  "  Opus 
<(  aggredior  plenum  cafibus,  atrox  prxliis,  difcors  feditionibus,  ipfa  etiam  pace  fxvum* 
^*  Quatuor  Principes  ferro  interrempti.  Tria  bella  civilia,  plura  externa,  ac  plerumque 
•*  permixta.  Profperae  in  Oriente  5  adverfae  in  Occidente  res.  Turbatum  iUyricum, 
*<  Galliae  nutantes ;  perdomita  Britannia,  &  ftatim  amifla.  Coortse  Sarmatarum  ac 
<<  Suevorum  eentes,  Nobilitatus  cladibus  mutuis  Dacus.  Mota  etiam  prope  Parthorum 
^<  arma  falfi  Neronis  Ludibrio.  Jam  vero  Italia  novis  cladibus,  vel  poft  longam  faecu- 
^*  lorum  feriem  repetitis,  affli£la.  Haufts  aut  obruts  urbes  fxcundiifima  Campaniae 
'*  era.  Urbs  incendiis  vaftata,  confumptis  antiquiiEmis  delubris,  ipfo  Capitolio  civium 
*'  manibus  incenfo.  Pollutae  cserimoniae,  magna  adulteria,  plenum  exiliis  mare,  infedi 
**  caedibus  fcopuli,  atrocius  in  urbe  fsevitum.  Nobilitas,  opes,  omifli  geftique  honores 
'*  pro  crimine,  &  ob  virtutes  certiffimum  exitium.  Nee  minus  prsemia  delatorum  invifa 
'<  (]uam  Tcelera  ;  cum  alii  (acerdotia  &  confulatus  ut  fpolia  adepti,  procuratior.es  alii  & 
'*  interiorem  potentiam,  agerent,  ferrent  cun£la.  Odio  &  terrore  corrupti  in  dominot 
^  fervi>  in  patronos  libcrti  3  &  quibus  deerat  inimicus,  per  amicos  opprcffi."  Hift.  I-  iii. 

F  2  obligations 
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obligations  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  whole  world   lay  under  to  Julius 
Caefar ;    and  certainly,  if  a  Prince,  who  reads  thcfe  things,  has  any 

{>rinciples  of  humanity  in  him,  he  will  not  only  be  deterred  from  fol- 
owing  the  example  of  thefe  wicked  Emperors,  but  inflamed  with  a 
defire  of  imitating  the  good.  For  one  that  afpires  to  fame  and  repu* 
tation  in  the  world  would  wifli  to  fucceed  to  a  corrupted  ftate,  not 
utterly  to  iboil  and  fubvert  it,  as  Caefar  did ;  but  to  new-model  and 
reform  it»  like  Romulus :  and  heaven  cannot  give,  nor  any  one  defire 
a  more  fovourtble  opportunity  of  acquiring  true  glory.  If  it  (hould 
happen,  however,  that  he  cannot  eflFedt  that  reform,  without  entirely 
giving  up  his  power  and  authority,  he  would  be  in  fomc  meafure  inex- 
cufable  without  doubt,  in  cafe  he  did  not  do  that ;  but,  if  he  could 
accomplifli  the  one  without  lofing  the  other,  he  would  be  unpardonable 
if  he  negledled  it.  Let  thofe  confider,  therefore,  who  are  blefiTed  with 
fuch  an  opportunity,  that  they  have  the  choice  of  two  courfes,  one  of 
which  will  make  them  happy  and  fecure  whilft  they  live,  and  crown 
their  memory  with  glory  ;  the  other  will  lead  them  into  continual, 
troubles  and  dangers  in  this  life,  and  make  them  for  ever  infamous 
after  their  death  [z]. 


CHAP.    XL 

Ctmcerning  the  Religion  of  the  Romans. 

NOtwithftanding  Romulus  was  the  original  Founder  of  Rome^  and 
that  it  owed  its  birth  and  the  firfl  rudiments  of  its  conftitution 
to  him  ;  yet  Heaven  forefceing  that  his  laws  and  inftitutions  alone  were 
not  fufficient  either  to  form  or  fupport  fo  great  an  empire  as  that  of 
Rome  was  ordained  to  be,  infpired  the  Senators  of  that  City  to  make 
choice  of  Numa  Pompilius  to  fucceed  Romulus  in  the  government  of 

[z]  Excellent  was  the  advice  which  Antoninus  Pius  gave  his  fon  Commodus,  Two 
days  before  he  died,  he  affured  his  friends,  that  he  did  not  defire  to  live,  becaufe  the  ill 
conduft  of  his  fon  had  made  life  uneafy  to  him.  However,  he  recommended  him  to  the 
Soldiery  ;  and  we  have  an  excellent  difcourfe  of  his  in  Herodian,  in  which  he  defired  his 
friends  to  affift  him  with  their  advice,  and  directed  him  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  go* 
vem.  He  further  charged  his  friends  to  make  him  fenfible,  *'  That  all  the  riches  and 
*^  honours  in  theUniverfe  were  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  luxury  and  ambition  of  a  Ty- 
**  rant,  nor  the  ftrongeft  guards  and  armies  able  to  defend  him  from  the  hatred  and 
"  infults  of  his  SubjeSs.  That  no  tyrannical  Prince  ever  enjoyed  a  long  and  peaceable 
**  reign ;  but  fuch  only  as  gained  the  hearts  of  their  people  by  clemency.  That  not 
**  thofe  who  ferved  out  of  conftraint,  but  fuch  as  obeyed  voluntarilv,  would  continue 
♦*  faithful  in  all  trials,  and  free  from  either  flattery  or  treachery.  And  laftly,  that  it  was 
*^  exceeding  difficult,  and  yet  highly  neceifary,  for  thofe  Princes  to  fet  bounds  to  their 
*^  paffions,  who  had  none  to  their  power."    Hendian.  Lib.  L  Cap.  viii. 

it; 
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it ;  that  fo,  what  was  left  dcfedive  by  the  former,  might  be  completed 
by  the  latter.  Numa,  therefore,  finding  the  people  fierce  and  warlike, 
and  being  defirous  to  civilize  and  make  them  obedient  to  laws  by  peace-* 
able  meafures,  had  recourfe  to  Religion,  as  a  thing  abfolately  necefi&ry 
to  maintain  civil  polity :  and  in  thi«  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  for  many 
ages  no  ftatc  ever  fhewed  a  greater  degree  of  reverence  for  the  Gods ; 
which  very  much  facilitated  the  execution  of  fuch  undertakings  as 
the  Senators  and  chief  Magiftrates  had  refolved  upon.  For  whoever 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  the  many  great  actions  that  were 
performed,  either  hf  the  people  in  general,  or  feveral  particular  perfons, 
will  find  they  were  always  more  afraid  of  violating  an  oath,  than  of 
difobeying  the  laws ;  as  they  dreaded  the  power  of  the  Gods  much 
more  than  the  authority  of  men.  Of  this  we  have  a  manifeft  proof 
in  the  examples  of  Scipio  and  Manlius  Torquatus ;  for,  after  the  great 
overthrow,  which  Hannibal  had  given  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  the 
people  were  in  fuch  a  panic,  that  numbers  of  them  aflembling  toge- 
ther determined  to  quit  Italy,  and  tranfport  themfelves  into  Sicily :  of 
which  Scipio  being  informed,  immediately  went  to  them,  and  drawing 
his  fword,  obliged  them  all  to  take  a  folcmn  oath  never  to  abandon 
their  country.  Lucius  Manlius,  the  father  of  Titus  Manlius,  after- 
wards furnamed  Torquatus,  had  an  accufation  lodged  againft  him  by 
Marcus  Pomponius,  Tribune  of  the  People  5  but  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  hearing  his  caufe,  Titus  went  to  the  Tribune,  and  threatened 
to  kill  him  direAly,  if  he  would  not  take  an  oath  to  withdraw  the 
accufation  ^  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  flriftly  obferved  it.  Here 
we  fee  Citizen?,  whom  neither  the  love  of  their  country,  nor  regard 
of  the  laws  could  have  prevented  from  leaving  Italy,  ftill  kept  firm  to 
it  by  the  fear  of  violating  an  oath,  though  they  had  been  compelled  to 
take  it :  and  a  Tribune  laying  afide  the  enmity  he  had  with  the  father, 
fbrgetting  the  outrage  received  from  his  fon,  and  difdaining  the  reflec- 
tions that  mufl:  be  cafl  upon  his  own  honour,  only  to  avoid  breaking, 
his  oath  :  all  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  Principles  of  Religion 
inculcated  by  Numa  in  that  City. 

It  likewifc  appears,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  of  what 
admirable  fervice  Religion  was  in  governing  armies,  re-uniting  the 
people,  fupporting  virtue,  and  difcouraging  vice*  So  that  if  it  fhould 
be  difputed,  whether  Rome  was  more  obliged  to  Romulus  or  Numa,. 
I  fhould  think. Numa  was  the  greateft  Benefaftor  to  it;  for  where  a 
due  regard  is  had  to  Religion,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  to  introduce 
military  virtue  and  good  difcipline  3  but  without  that,  it  will  be  found 
very  difficult  to  introduce  it,  and  much  more  fo  to  bring  it  to  any 
degree  of  perfedlion.  It  is  further  obfervable,  that,  in  forming  a  Senate, 
and  eflablifhing  certain  other  inflitutions  both  civil  and  military,  Ro- 
mulus 
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mulas  did  not  avail  himfelf  of  Divine  authority ;  but  Numa,  finding  it 
abfolutely  neceflary,  pretended  to  have  private  conferences  with  the 
Nymph  Egeria,  who  didated  to  him  what  he  was  to  prefcribe  to  the 
people.  This  he  did,  bccaufe  he  wanted  to  introduce  fome  new  laws 
and  cuftoms,  and  was  afraid  his  own  authority  alone  would  not  be  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  that  purpofe.  And  indeed,  no  man  could  ever  fucceed  in 
getting  new  and  extraordinary  laws  admitted  amongft  a  people  without 
the  fand:ion  of  Religion  ;  for  though  a  fagacious  and  provident  Legifla- 
tor  may  forcfce  their  falutary  eiFcdls,  yet,  if  they  do  not  appear  obvi- 
ous to  the  vulgar,  he  will  not  otherwife  be  abl?  to  convince  them» 
either  of  the  utility  or  neceffity  of  them :  upon  which  account,  wife 
Lawgivers  always  have  recourfe  to  Religion,  in  order  to  remove  that 
difficulty.  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  many  others,  aded  in  this  manner, 
and  for  thefc  rcafons :  and  thus  the  Roman  people  revering  the  piety 
and  wifdom  of  Numa,  fubmitted  in  all  things  to  his  inftitutions  [a]. 
It  is  true,  the  devotion  of  thofe  times  was  fuch,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  he  had  to  deal  with  fo  great,  that  they  contributed  very 
much  to  facilitate  his  defigns,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
any  new  impreffion  upon  them  he  pleafed :  and,  without  doubt,  any 
perfon  that  fhould  undertake  to  found  a  State  at  prefent,  would  find  a 
parcel  of  mountaineers,  and  illiterate  uncivilized  men,  more  tradable 
and  obedient  than  others,  who  had  been  ufed  to  live  in  communities, 
and  had  their  morals  and  principles  corrupted  :  as  a  rough  unhewn 
block  of  marble  may  more  eafily  be  wrought  into  a  good  Statue,  than 
one  that  has  been  already  fpoiled  by  fome  bungling  workman. 

All  thefe  things  being  confidered,  I  conclude,  that  the  introdudtion  of 
Religion  at  Rome  by  Numa,  was  one  of  the  caufes  that  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  its  grandeur  and  felicity  :  fqr  Religion  produced  good  order, 
and  good  order  is  generally  attended  with  good  fortune  and  fuccefs 
in  any  undertaking.  And,  as  a  flri(5t  obfervation  of  Divine  wor{hip 
and  religious  duties,  always  tends  to  the  aggrandizement  of  a  State ;  lo 
a  negledl  and  contempt  of  them  may  be  reckoned  amongft  the  firft 
caufes  of  its  ruin.  For,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  God,  it  muft  either 
fall  to  deftrudlion,  or  be  fupported  by  the  reverence  fhewn  to  a  good 
Prince ;  which  indeed  may  fuftain  it  for  a  while,  and  fupply  the  want 

r^]  "  Religion,  «  fays  Bifliop  Fleetwood,  in  his  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
*<  Diocefeof  Ely,  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  7, 17 16,"  is  fo  ufcful  and  fo  neceflary  to  the  well- 
**  being  of  the  world,  and  fo  perfefiive  of  human  nature,  that  it  commands  the  efteem  of 
•*  all  men,  and  obtains  it  of  all  that  arc  reafonable.  There  never  was  a  country  in  any 
**  manner  civilized  without  Religion ;  nor  have  any  of  our  Travellers  in  their  difcove- 
*'  ries,  either  of  the  old  or  new  world,  found  any  populous  town  or  City  without  a  Tem- 

**  pie  or  place  of  public  worfhip.*' In  fhort,  human  Society  could  not  fubfift  without 

it,  as  might  eafily  be  (hewn,  if  it  was  neceflary  at  this  time  of  day.    See  alfo  a  Book 
vriiten  Aot  long  ago  by  Wortley  Mouataguc>  £fq.  upon  this  Subje^. 

of 
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of  Religion  in  his  Subjcdls.  But  as  human  life  is  ftiort,  the  Govern- 
ment muft  of  courfe  fink  into  decay,  when  the  virtue  that  upheld  and 
informed  it  is  extind:.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  States  which  de- 
pend upon  the  fpirit  of  one  man  alone,  arc  generally  fliort-liv'd  :  for 
when  he  dies,  his  virtue  dies  with  him,  and  feldom  revives  in  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  as  Dante  has  juftly  obfervcd. 

Rade  volte  difcende  per  li  rami 

U  umana  probitate,  e  queflo  vuole 

Quel  che  la  da,  perche  da  lui  fit  chia  m  >  &c» 

The  virtue  of  the  Sire, 
Seldom  to  heirs  defcends> 
With  him  it  oft  begins. 
And  with  him  often  ends  ^ 
Though  wonderful  to  us. 
Such  is  the  will  of  Heaven, 
That  we  may  afk  of  him. 
By  whom  alone  'tis  given^ 

It  is  not  fufficlent,  therefore,  for  the  firm  efiablifliment  either  of  a 
Kingdom  or  Republic,  that  it  is  wifely  governed  by  a  prince  whilft 
he  lives :  it  is  further  necefiTary,  that  he  fhould  lay  the  foundations  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  able  to  fupport  itfelf  after  he  is  dead. 
And  though  ignorant  and  unpolifhed  people  are  more  fufceptible  of 
new  doctrines  and  laws,  than  thofe  that  think  themfelves  already  fuf- 
ficiently  polite  and  civilized,  yet  it  is  not  an  impofiible  thing  to  make 
an  impreflion  upon  the  latter.  The  Florentines  do  not  look  upon  them- 
felves as  either  rude  or  ignorant  people  ;  and  yet  they  were  prevailed 
upon  by  Girolamo  Savonarola  to  believe,  that  he  converfed  with  God 
[^].  For  my  own  part,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  whether  that 
was  true  or  not  v  becaufe  fo  great  a  man  ought  not  to  be  fpoken  of,  but 
with  the  utmoft  reverence :  this,  however,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay, 
that  many  thoufands  believed  it^  who  never  faw  him  perform  any 
thing  miraculous,  that  might  be  a  good  foundation  for  fuch  an  opmion  i 
his  life,  dodrine,  and  manner  of  converfation,  being  fufiicient,  as 
they  thought,  to  convince  them.  Let  no  one  defpair  then,  of  being 
able  to  do  what  has  been  done  by  others :  for  mankind  Tas  I  have  ob- 
ferved  before,  in  my  introdudtion  to  thefe  difcourfcs)  are  born,  live  and 
die,  in  the  fame  manner  as  formerly. 

r^l  Sec  Chap.  VI.  of  the  Prince, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Of  what  importarice  it  u  for  the  prefervation  of  a  State ^  to  pay  a  dm 
n)eneration  to  Religion  \  and  bow  much  the  negleB  of  it^  occafoned  by 
the  Church  of  Rome^  has  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Italy. 

THE  rulers  of  all  States,  whether  Kingdoms  or  Common-wealths, 
who  would  preferve  their  governments  firm  and  entire,  ought 
above  all  things  to  take  care  that  Religion  is  held  in  the  higheft  venenn 
tion,  and  its  ceremonies  at  all  times  uncorrupted  and  inviolable ;  for  there 
as  no  furer  prognoflic  of  impending  ruin  in  any  State,  than  to  fee  Di- 
vine worfliip  negleded  or  defpifed.  This  may  cafily  be  demonftrated, 
by  examining  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Religion  of  any  Country 
is  built ;  for  the  Religion  of  all  nations  is  founded  upon  fome  princi- 
pies.  That  of  the  Gentiles  was  founded  chiefly  upon  the  anfwers  of 
Oracles,  Divination  and  Auguries  ;  all  the  reft  of  their  Rites,  ceremo- 
nies, and  facrifices,  depending  wholly  upon  thefe :  for  they  thought 
the  fame  Being  that  could  foretell  things  to  come,  could  alfo  confer 
them  if  good,  or  avert  them  if  evil  j  for  which  reafon  they  ereded 
Temples,  offered  up  Sacrifices  and  Prayers,  and  inftituted  other  cere- 
monies for  the  worfhip  of  that  Supreme  power :  and  thus  the  Oracle 
at  Dclphos,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  other  celebrated 
fhrines,  kept  the  world  in  admiration  and  devotion.  But  when  the 
Pricfts  of  thefe  Temples  began  to  give  anfwers  accordingly  as  they 
were  influenced  by  great  men,  the  fallacy  was  detedled,  and  the  people 
growing  incredulous,  became  at  laft  rebellious,  and  diipofed  to  throw 
off  all  civil  government  and  reflraint. 

All  rulers  of  Kingdoms  and  Common-wealths  therefore,  ought  to 
have  a  fpecial  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  religion  of 
their  country  :  for  whilfl:  they  are  kept  facrcd  and  inviolate,  it  will  be 
an  cafy  matter  to  maintain  devotion,  and  confequently  good  order  and 
union,  amongfl:  their  fubjefts.  For  which  purpofe,  they  muft  carefully 
attend  to  all  circumftances  and  events  (how  frivolous  and  infignificant 
foever  they  appear  to  themfelvcs)  that  may  feem  in  any  wife  conducive 
to  this  end ;  and  take  the  advantage  of  them  to  eftablifli  and  propagate 
Religion,  even  though  they  (hould  know  they  had  no  foundation  in 
truth  or  reality :  and  the  wifcr  and  better  acquainted  they  are  with  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  the  more  they  will  avail  themfelves  of  fuch 
afliftances  [^].  This  method  being  taken  by  prudent  Governors,  pro- 
duced 

[^]  "  Nothing,"  fays  M.  Brucys,  Htjioire  du  Fanatlcifmey  p.  230,  "  has  a  greater 
^'  afcendant  over  the  mind  of  man  than  Religion ;  all  things  appear  lawful  to  thofe  that 

**  firmly 
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duced  the'opinion  of  miracles;  many  of  which  have  been  pretended  to 
be  wrought  even  in  nations,  under  the  influence  of  falfe  religion  :  for 
fuch  Governors  always  endeavour  to  confirm  the  people  in  the  belief  of 
them,  to  what  caufes  foever  they  may  have  been  owing  j  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Prince  never  fails  to  ftrengthen  the  faith  of  the  people. 
Many  of  thefc  Miracles  might  be  inftanced  fropi  the  Roman  Hiftory, 
but  we  flball  produce  only  one.  When  the  Romans  facked  the  City  of 
Veii,  a  party  of  Soldiers  went  into  a  Temple  there,  dedicated  to  Juno, 
and  addrcffing  themfelves  to  an  image  of  that  Goddefs,  afked  her  if  fhe 
would  go  to  Rome  5  to  which  fome  of  them  faid,  ihe  gave  her  aflcnt 
by  a  nod,  and  others  affirmed,  that  fhe  adually  fpoke,  and  faid  ftie 
would.  Now  thefe  men  being  more  religious  than  Soldiers  commonly 
are  (as  Livy  infers  from  the  filence,  refpeS,  and  veneration,  with  which 
they  entered  the  Temple)  eafily  perfuaded  themfelves  they  had  an  an- 
fwer  given  them,  which  very  likely  they  fully  expedted  before  they  afked 
the  qucflion.  However  that  might  be,  this  opinion  was  induftrioufly 
propagated,  and  encouraged  by  Camillus,  and  other  leading  men  ia  the 
Common-wealth,  who  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  foment  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people. 

If  Chriflian  Princes  then  had  taken  care  to  maintain  their  Religion  in 
the  purity  it  was  delivered  by  its  Author ;  it  is  certain  Chriflendom 
would  have  been  much  more  happy  and  united  than  it  is  at  prefent :  but 
it  is  the  furefl  fign  of  its  declenfion,  to  fee  that  thofe  who  live  nearefl  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is  the  Head  of  our  Religion,  have  the  lead 
devotion :  for,  whoever  will  examine  its  firfl  principles,  and  compare 

^<  firmly  believe  pod  is  on  their  fide,  and  that  they  only  execute  his  orders.  Thofe 
^*  who  know  th^  ufe  which  the  artful  Greeks  and  Romans  made  of  their  Oracles,  their 
•*  Soothfayers,  their  Augurs,  their  Arufpices  and  Feciales,  whofe  employment  it  was  to 
**  foretel  the  will  of  the  Gods,  whenever  any  important  affair  was  debated  ;  fome  in 
**  viewing  the  entrails  of  Vi^^ims,  the  harmony,  the  flight,  or  various  motions  of  cer- 
•*  tain  birds :  thofe  I  fay,  who  know  of  what  ufe  thefe  things  were  formerly,  know 
*•  likewife  that  perfons  of  good  fenfe  gave  no  manner  of  credit  to  them,  nor  made  any 
**  other  ufe  of  them,  than  to  infpire  Nations  and  Soldiers  with  defigns  (as  if  dictated  by 
**  the  Gods)  which  were  nothing  but  what  they  had  refolved  upon  themfelves  before  they 
•'  had  confultcd  their  Oracles."— -Old  Dacres  fays,  upon  this  paflage  as  follows : 
**  Ammiratus  here  taxes  Machiavel,  faying,  This  was  rather  the  opinion  of  a  cunning 
*'  and  crafty  man,  than  of  one  that  haa  either  any  Religion  or  Morality  in  him,  whofe 
^'  plain  and  fimple  conditions  ought  to  be  free  from  all  fraud  and  falfbood  ;  and  however 
**  the  Romans  were  deceived  here,  which  cannot  be  denied,  yet  without  doubt  they  ne- 
*'  ver  did  this,  thinking  to  deceive  themfelves,  or  with  intention  to  deceive  others." 
Thus  Ammiratus.  And  indeed  it  favours  of  Atheifm  to  bring  the  Miftrefs  to  ferve 
the  handmaid.  Religion  to  ferve  Policy ;  as  if  the  Seafons  of  the  year  ought  to  ac- 
commodate themfelves  to  m?n,  rather  than  men  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  Sea- 
fons J  hot  confidering  that  Religion  propounds  to  men  a  further  end  than  Policy  points 
at.  A  Prince  therefore  fhould  be  well  aware  of  fuch  evil  devices,  believing  con- 
flantly  that  Religion  hath  no  need  of  help  from  falfhood,  nor  can  gain  any  Urengtb 
by  lies. 

Vol.  IL  G  them 
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them  with  the  prad:icc  of  thefe  times,  will  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
pcrfuade  himfclf,  that  cither  fomc  dreadful  fcourge,  or  perhaps  utter 
deftrudion  is  hanging  over  our  heads  [c].  But  fince  there  are  fome  who 
maintain,  that  the  welfare  of  Italy  depends  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,, 
I  fhali  endeavour  to  evince  the  contrary  by  fome  arguments,  which,  in- 
^4  my  opinion,  are  unanfwerable.  Hin  the  firfi:  place,,  then,  the  corrupt 
example  of  the  Romi(h  Court  has  extinguifhed  all  fenfe  of  Religion  and 
piety  in  that  Province  >  and  confequently  been  the  caufe  of  numberlefs 
evils  :  for  as  all  things  go  well  where  Religion  is  duly  fapported,  fo 
where  that  is  neglcded  and  trampled  upon,  every  thing  runs  into  con^ 
fufion  and  diforder.  We  Italians,  therefore,  arc  certainly  under  great 
obligations  to  this  Church  and  its  Priefls,  for  abolifhing  all  Religion  and 
polluting  our  morals;  but  under  greater  flill  upon  another  account,  which 
has  been  our  utter  ruin  i  and  that  is,  for  fomenting  endlefs  difcords  and 
divifions  aoKHigd  us.  For  certainly  no  nation  can^  ever  expeft  to  be 
happy,  that  is  not  united  in  obedience  to  fome  one  Prince  or  Common-^ 
wealth,  asFrance  andSpain  are  at  this  time:  and  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,,  that  Italy,  at  prefent*  is  neither  entirely  under  a  Repub* 
lican^  nor  aMonarchial  governmentj  For  though  the  Popes  fixed  their 
refidence  there,  and  obtained  a  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  jariflidicn,, 
yet  they  never  were  able  to  pofiefa  them&lves  of  all  Italy:  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  never  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  but  upoa  any 
apprehenfion  of  lofing  their  temporal  dominion,  they  could  call  in  fome* 
foreign  potentate  to  defend  them  againft  other  States  that  were  grown 
too  ilrong  for  them  ;  of  which  there  occur  many  examples  in  the  hii-^ 
ftory  of  former  times  j  particularly,  when  by  the  affiftance  of  Charle* 
magne  they  drove  out  the  Lombards,  who  had  made  themfelves  mafter& 
of  alxnoft  all  Italy ;  and  in  our  own  times,  when  they  curbed  the  powec 
of  the  Venetians  by  the  help  of  France,  and  then  drove  out  the  Frencb 
by  the  aid  of  the  Swifs.  As  the  church  then  never  was  able  to  get 
Italy  wholly  into  its  own  hands,  it  would  not  fiiflfer  any  body  elfe  to  da 
£> ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  it  never  could  be  united  under  one  head, 
but  flill  continues  divided  into  feveral  Principalities  and  Republics ;  which 
has  brought  it  into  fuch  a  State  of  difunion  and  weaknefs,  that  it  now 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  firft  lavader,  and  for  this  we  may  thank  th& 
Church  alone*  To  prove  the  truth  of  which  afi^tion,  if  it  was  poffible, 
to  tranfplant  the  Court  of  Rome  and  all  its  authority  in  Italy,  into  the 
territories  of  the  Swifs,  who  at  prefent  are  the  only  people  that  have  pre- 
ferved  both  their  religious  and  military  ioflitutions  in  their  original  vigour^, 
it  would  fbon  be  feen  that  the  wickednefs  and  depravity  of  that  court 

[c]  Machiavel  feems  here  to  have  had  the  Spirit  of  prophecv  upon  him,  and  to  have 
foretold  the  Reformation  wbicb  happened  not  long  after  in  Chrifltnidonu 

would 
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would  occafion  more  diforder  and  confufion  in  Switzerland,  than  any 
other  misfortune  that  ever  did,  or  ever  could  happen  to  it  [d\. 

CHAP. 

[d]  Voltiirc,  in  his  general  Hi  ft ory  ofEurape^  Part  IV,  Chap,  vii,  draws  a  ftriking  pic- 
ture of  that  Court,  and  of  thofe  times.     ^<  The  Ct>inedies  of  Ariofto  and  Machiavel, 
^<  fays  he,  thoueh  not  very  delicate  in  regard  to  modefty  and  Religion,  were  frequently 
^<  a^ed  at  this  Court  in  the  prefence  of  the  Pope  (Leo  X.)  and  Cardinals,  by  young  per* 
^<  fons  of  the  higheft  rank  in  Rome.     The  merit  alone  of  thofe  pieces,  great  indeed  for 
^  that  age,  made  an  impreifion  upon  the  SpeSators.     Whatever  might  be  ofFenfive  to 
^<  Religion  paflfed  unobferved  at  a  Court  entirely  intent  upon  intrigues  and  pleafures,  and 
^*  which  had  no  notion  that  Religion  could  be  injured  by  thefe  liberties*    And  indeed^ 
<<  as  they  atucked  neither  the  Dc^rine,  nor  Jurildi^lion  of  the  Church,  the  Court  of 
^<  Rome  took  no  more  exceptions  againll  them,  than  the  Greeks  and  ancient  Romans 
*<  did  againft  the  wit  and  raillery  of  Arifiophanes  and  Plautus.     Even  affairs  of  the 
^<  higheft  importance,  never  broke  in  upon  the  Pope's  pleafures :  he  created  thirty  new 
«(  Cardinals,  moftly  Italians,  whofe  tempers  were  every  way  comfcH-mable  to  that  of  their 
^<  Sovereign.     If  they  had  not  the  fame  tafte  and  knowledge  as  the  Pontlf,  at  !eaft  thejr 
<<  imitated  him  in  his  pleafures.    Almoft  all  the  other  Prelates  followed  their  Example. 
^<  Spain  was  at  that  time  the  only  Country  remarkable  for  the  exemplary  h'ves  of  the 
«<  Clergy.     This  ftri£bie&  of  Morals  had  been  introduced  by  Cardinal  Ximenes :  a  man 
«<  of  a lourdifpoiltion,  who  had  no  reliih  but  for  arbitraiy  power,  and  who  ftrutted  in  a 
<<  Cordelier's  habit  when  he  was  Regent  of  Spain,  and  faid  he  knew  how  to  bind  the 
<<  Grandees  to  their  duty  with  his  cord^  and  would  crufh  their  pride  under  his  Sandals, 
*^  In  every  other  country  die  Prehtes  lived  like  voluptaous  Princes,  fome  of  them  being 
*<<  poiTeiled  of  eight  or  nine  Bilboprics.     The  whole  torrent,  both  of  Proteftant  and  Pa- 
<<  pi(h  writers,  make  loud  complaints  of  the  loofe  morals  of  thofe  times.     They  tell  us 
<<  that  the  Bifhops,  the  inferior  Clergy,  and  the  Monks,  led  moft  indolent  and  fcanda* 
<*  lous  lives  :  that  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  Priefts  to  bring  up  then-  children 
•<  publicly,  after  the  example  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.     We  have  ftill  the  will  of  Croiii, 
<<  Bifbop  of  Cambray  in  thofe  days,  in  which  he  leaves  feveral  legacies  to  his  children^ 
*•  and  referves  a  Swmfor  the  bqftards^  which  he  ftiU  hopes  God  wulhe  fo  gracious  to  give 
«*  Aim,  in  cafe  he  recovers  from  his  ittnefs.     Theie  arc  the  very  words  of  the  Will. — But     • 
<^  whatjKave  the  greateft^Scandalof  all  was,  the  puUic  Sale  of  Indigencies,  Abfolutions, 
<<  and  Diipenfations  of  all  prices  \  that  Apoftolic  revenue,  unlimited  and  uncertain  be- 
«*  fore  the  time  of  Pope  John  XXII.  but  by  him  digefted  as  a  Code  of  the  Cannon  Law. 
«*  A  Deacon,  or  Subdeacon,  guilty  of  murder,  was  abfolved  with  permiifion  to  hold  three 
<^  Benefices,  for  about  twenty  Crowns*     A  Bifhop,  or  an  Abbot  might  aiTaffinate  for 
<<  three  hundred  Livres  :  all  manner  of  uncleannefs,  even  the  moft  ftiocking  to  nature, 
<<  had  its  fettled  price.     Beftialitv  was  rated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  Livres.     Difpenfa- 
«*  tions  were  granted,  not  only  for  paft  fins,  but  for  fuch  as  any  one  had  a  mind  to  com- 
"  mit.     In  the  Archives  of  Joinville  an  Indulgence  was  found,  granted  to  the  Cardinal 
^^  of  Lorrain  and  twelve  of  his  retinue,  whereby  the  remiffion  of  three  Sins,  which  ever 
<<  they  chofe  to  name,  ihould  be  anticipated  to  each  of  them.     Le  Laboureur  relates  of 
•«  of  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  and  Auvergne,  Sifter  to  Charles  VIII.  that  flie  had  the 
^<  privilege  of  obuining  abfolution  from  all  her  fins  as  long  as  flie  ihould  live,  for  herfelf 
**  and  ten  of  her  attendants,  upon  forty-feven  feftivals,  without  reckoning  Sundays.  This 
*'  created  no  furprize  in  thofe  times.     Public  offices  of  Indulgences  were  opened   in  all 
**  parts,  and  they  were  farmed  out  like  Cuftom-houfe  Duties.     Moft  of  thofe  public 
*«  offices  were  kept  in  alehoufes,  by  which  means  the  Preacher,  the  Farmer,  and  the 
**  Diftributor  were  all  gainers.     The  Pope  gave  part  of  the  money  to  his  Sifter,  and  no 
*«  body  as  yet  complained.     The  Preachers  declared  openly  from  the  Pulpit,  that  if  a 
•*  man  was  even  to  ravijb  the  Virgin  Marjy  he  would  he  forgiven  upon  purchaftng  an  InduU 
"  gence<i  and  the  people  liftened  to  them  with  devotion£j^ut  this  farm  in  Germany  hap- 
«<  peniog  to  be  given  to  the  Dominicans,  the  Auguftines^  who  had  been  long  in  Poifeftion 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

Btnv  the  Romans  availed  tbemfehes  of  Religion  in  reforming  the  State,  in 
profecuting  their  wars,  and  in  compa/ing  tumults. 

IT  may  not  appear  foreign  to  our  purpofc,  to  fhew  by  fomc  example^ 
in  what  manner  the  Romans  availed  themfelves  of  Religion  in  reform* 
ing  their  State,  and  in  the  profecution  of  other  enterprizes;  and  though 
manyinore  might  be  produced  out  of  Livy,  yet  I  (hall  content  myfelf 
with  the  following. 

The  people  having  created  Tribunes  with  confular  power,  and  all  of 
them,  except  one,  choien  from  amongft  the  Plebeians ;  it  happened 
that  there  was  a  great  peflilence  and  famine  the  fame  year  at  Rome :  of 
which  the  Nobility  making  a  handle  at  the  next  creation  of  Tribunes, 
pretended  that  the  Gods  were  offended  at  the  people,  for  debafing  the 
Majefty  of  the  Empire  j  and  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  appeafe 
them,  but  by  reducing  the  eledion  of  Tribunes  to  its  ancient  footing; 
at  which  the  people  were  fb  terrified  that  they  chofe  all  their  Tribunes 
the  next  year  out  of  the  Nobility.  We  may  fee  likewife  how  the 
Roman  Generals  had  recourfe  to  Religion,  to  encourage  their  troops 
at  the  fiege  of  Veii,  for  the  Alban  Lake  having  overflowed  its  banks, 
to  the  great  furprife  of  every  body,  and  the  Soldiers  being  tired 
out  with  the  hard(hips  of  a  ten  years  fiege,  and  impatient  to  be 
at  home  again,  the  Commanders  pretended  to  confult  the  Oracle  of 
Apollo,  from  which  they  aflTured  them  they  received  for  anfwer,  that 
they  Ihould  take  Veii  the  fame  year  that  the  Alban  Lake  overflowed 
itS  banks.  Animated  with  this  hope,  the  Soldiers  patiently  fubmitted 
to  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  till  Camillus  took  the  City  >  which  he  did 
that  very  year[^].     Thus  Religion  was  of  great  Service  in   reducing 

that 

**  of  it,  grew  jealous  ;  and  this  little  clalhing  of  interefts  betwixt  ihofe  two  Orders  of 
**  Friars  in  a  corner  of  Saxony,  was  the  Source  of  the  Reformation."  See  Paolo 
Sarpi^s  Hifory  of  the  Council  of  Trenty  towards  the  beginning. 

[^]  Livy  relates  a  noble  circumflance  concerning  the  behaviour  of  Camillus  upon  this 

occafion. ^It  appears  from  a  thoufand  paiTagcs  in  the  Ancients,  that  the  Heathens 

imagined  there  were  fome  Deities  who  envied  the  profperity  of  mankind,  and  never 
failed,  fooner  or  later,  to  vifit  thofe  that  were  remarkably  happy,  with  fome  heavy 
misfortune.  Camillus  therefore  could  not  fee  the  triumphs  of  Rome,  over  the  ruins 
of  Veii,  without  apprehending  fome  fuch  viciiEtude ;  upon  which  account,  he  prayed 
that  if  the  profperity  of  Rome  was  to  be  balanced  by  fome  evil,  he  alone,  and  not  his 
Country,  might  fufFer  it.  *'  Diflator  Camillus,  fays  Livy,  Lib.  V.  Cap.  xxi.  capti 
*^  Veiorum  urbe,  praecones  edicere  jubet,  ut  ab  inermi  turba  abflineatur  :  is  finis  fanguinis 
^*  fuit.  Dedi  inde  inermes  coepti,  &  ad  praedam  miles  difcurrit ;  qux  cum  ante  oculos 
^  ejus  aliquanto  fpe  atque  opiniooc  major,  majorifque  pretii  rerum  ferretur,  dicitur 
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that  place,  and  reftoring  the  Tribunefhip  to  the  Nobility  ;  neither  of 
which   perhaps  could   otherwife   have   been    efFedted    without   much 

difficulty. Let  me  quote  another  example  to  the  fame   purpofe. 

There  had  been  great  Tumults  in  Rome,  occalioned  by  Terentillus,  a 
Tribune  of  the  people,  who  wanted  to  have  a  Law  pafled,  (the  tenour 
of  which  (hall  be  taken  notice  of  in  its  proper  place)  that  would 
have  borne  hard  upon  the  Nobility.  To  prevent  this,  the  Nobility 
availed  themfelves  of  Religion  two  ways.  In  the  firft  place,  the^ 
caufed  the  Sibylline  books  to  be  confulted,  and  this  anfwer  to  be 
returned  from  them,  that  the  City  woutd  be  in  great  danger  of^  lofing 
its  liberties  that  very  year^  if  civil  difcords  were  not  prevented :  which 
artifice,  (though  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Tribunes)  had  fuch  an  efFeft 
upon  the  people, ,  that  they  grew  cool  in  the  matter,  and  refufed  to 
fupport  them  any  longer.  The  other  expedient  was  this.  One 
Appius  Herdonitts,  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  multitude  of 
Slaves  and  Exiles,,  which  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  four  thou&nd, 
feized  upon  the  Capitol  in  the  night,  to  the  great  confternation  of  the 
whole  City ;  it  being  feared  that  if  the  ^qui  and  the  Volfci,  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  Roman  name,  fliould  make  any  attempt  upon  the  City 
at  that  time,  they  would  certainly  take  it ;  and  the  Tribunes  ftill 
obftinately  perfifting  in  having  the  Terentillan  law  pafled,  and 
pretending  that  the  report  of  the  Capitol  being  feized  upon,  was 
only  a  falfe  alarm,  Publius  Rubetius,  a  man  of  gravity  and  authority, 
came  out  of  the  Senate-houfe,  and  partly  by  fair  words,  partly  by 
threats,  fometimes  reprefenting  to  them  what  danger  the  City  was  in^ 
fometime^  how  unfeafonable  their  demand  was  at  that  time,  made  fuch 
an  impreffion  upon  the  minds  of  the  Plebeians^  that  having  all  taken 
an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  Conful,  they  prefently  ran  to 
arms,  and  recovered  the  Capitol.  But  the  Conful  Publius  Valerius, 
being  killed  in  the  attack,  Titus  Quintius  was  immediately  made 
Conful  in  his  room ;  who  not  giving  the  people  time  to  take  breath, 
left  they  (hould  revive  their  clamours  for  the  Terentillan  lavv,  ordered 
them  to  march  with  him  diredtly  againft  the  Volfci ;  infifting  that  by 
the  oath  they  had  taken  to  obey  the  Conful,  they  were  obliged  to 

*^  manus  ad  cslum  tollens  precatus  efTe  DiSator,  utfi  cui  hominum  Deorumve  nimia  fiia 
*^  fortuna  populic^ue  Romani  videretur,  earn  invidiam  lenire  fuo  privato  incommodo^ 
**^  quam  minimo  pubrico  populiquc  Romani  liceret.*'  Could  any  thing  be  more 
Heroic  than  this  in  a  Heathen  ?  What  greatnefs  of  mind  !  does  it  not  in  fome  meafure 
rcfcmblc  St.  Paul's  wijh'tng  himfelf  accurfed  for  the  IfraeliUs  his  brethren  and  kinfmen  ? 
Plutarch  obferves  that  when  Camillus  beheld  the  devafiation  of  fo  flourifbing  a  City, 
he  could  not  refrain   from  tears  before  he  made  his  prayer  to  the   Gods.     **  AXwcnjf 

"  ci  T^f  ifoKiu^  Kara  x^ato^,  «a»  tuTt  'Pujjmiuv  ayorrut  xai  (pspcrr^y  aTiipoy  ruta  v^^tovj  t<popu9 
**  0'  KofiA^Xo^  airo  r^f  axpa^  ra  vparro/iCfvaey  w^tirof  f^u  tcrui  t^aK^att,  itr»  fdMHapic^t^^  vm  tup  ittt^^rvfy 

«•  anx*  roi  x">«<  To»5  fi«o»«>  «*»  vfo^wp^o^rcs  i»»i"  &€•  Plutarch  in  Vita  CamilU*  Sec  Valerius 
Maximusj  JLib,  !•  Cap.  v. 

follow 
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follow  him;  and  though  this  was  oppofed  by  the  Tribunes,  who 
alledged,  that  the  oath  they  had  taken  extended  no  further  than  to 
the  late  Conful :  yet  fuch  was  the  veneration  for  Religion  in  thofe 
times,  as  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  people  chofe  rather  to  follow  the 
Conful,  than  liilen  to  the  fuggeflions  of  the  Tribunes,  and  adds  the 
following  reflection  to  their  great  honour.  "  Nondum  haec,  quae  nunc 
**  tenet  faeculum,  negligentia  Deorum  venerat,  ncc  interprctando  fibi 
^'  quifquejusjurandumfic  leges  aptas  facicbat."  i.  c.  "  That  contempt 
**  of  the  Gods  which  has  overfpread  this  age,  was  not  then  known, 
"  nor  did  private  men  dare  to  interpret  oaths  as  they  pdeafcd,  or 
^<  accommodate  the  laws  to  their  own  private  intereft  and  advan* 
"  tag  e/  The  Tribunes  therefore  apprehending  they  (hould  otherwife 
lofe  all  their  power,  promifed  to  obey  the  Conful,  and  not  to  infift 
upon  the  Terentillan  law  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  months ;  provided 
the  Confuls  did  not  lead  out  the  people  to  war  during  the  fiime  term* 
And  thus  Religion  enabled  the  Senate  to  furmount  this  difficulty^ 
which  they  could  not  have  done  without  that  afiiftance« 


CHAP.    XIV. 

fhe  Romans  interpreted  their  Aufpices  according  to  the  necejjity  of  tbi 
timeSy  and  wifely  pretended  to  conform  to  the  Injiitutions  of  their 
Religion^  even  when  they  were  obliged  to  a£i  counter  to  them :  but  if 
any  one  openly  and  rajhly  defpifed  tbem^  he  was  always  pumjhed  for  it. 

AUGURIES,  as  I  have  faid  before,  were  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  Gentile  Religion,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
grandeur  and  felicity  of  the  Roman  Common-wealth.  Upon  which 
account,  the  Romans  held  them  in  greater  veneration  than  any  other 
ordinance  or  Religious  inftitution^  and  always  had  recourie  to  them  in 
the  eledlion  of  Confuls,  before  they  engaged  in  any  enterprize,  in 
conducting  their  armies,  in  chufing  the  time  and  place  of  battle,  and  ii> 
(hort,  in  all  undertakings  of  importance,  whether  civil  or  military: 
nor  did  they  ever  go  upon  any  expedition,  till  they  had  pofleflcd  their 
Soldiers  with  a  perfuafion  that  the  Gods  had  promifed  them  fuccefs. 
Now  amongft  other  orders  of  their  Soothfayers,  there  were  certain 
officers  called  Pullarii  [/],  who  always  attended  their  armies,  and  were 
to  give  their  prefages  when  they  were  preparing  to  engage  the  enemy. 
If  the   poultry  would  eat,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  good  omen,  but 

{/]  They  took  Omens  from  the  feeding  of  the  Sacred  P$ultryy  as  they  called  the 
chickens  that  were  under  their  care  and  infpet^onior  that  purpofe. 

if 


M7. . 

The  firft  Plan,  (hewing  the  form  and  order  of  a  common  Battalion  of  eighty  ranks  W^^^  " 

fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  become  the  laft^  and  di 


H^t  ►i»-iHHi-i»-ii-|H|  ^.o   oooooooooooooo 
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if  they  would  not,  they  carefully  avoided  an  engageoient.  Neverthelefs^ 
when  their  own  reafon  (hewed  them  the  abiolute  neceflky  of  ading 
in  fuch  or  fuch  a  matter^  they^  proceeded  accordingly,  though  the 
aufpices  proved  ever  io  unfavourable  3  but  in  this  they  conducted 
tbemfelves  fo  adroidy,  and  with  fuch  caution,  that  they  feemed  not  to 
have  adled  either  in  defiance  or  contempt  of  their  Religion  5  as  tha 
Conful  Papiriu8  did  before  an  engageo^ent  with  the  Samnites,  which 
was  of  fo  fatal  conicquence  to  them  that  they  never  afterwards  were 
able  to  make  head  againft  the  Romans.  For  Papirius  lying  encamped 
with  his  army  near  that  of  the  Samnites,  in  fuch  a  iituation  and 
eircumftances,  that  he  thought  a  vidtory  certain  if  they  came  to  adion, 
was  very  defirous  to  engage ;  and  cherefore  ordered  the  Pullarii  to  take 
an  omen\  but  the  poultry  refufing  to  peck,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Pullarii  feeing  the  eagernefs  of  the  arm/  to  fight,,  as  well  as  the  ailurance 
that  both  the  Soldiers  and  the  General  had  of  a  vi£i:ory  \  and  being  loath 
to  difappoint  them  of  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  fuccefs,  reported  to  the 
Conful,  that  he  had  taken  an  omen»  and  that  it  was  a  very  propitioua^ 
one.  Upon  which,  Papirius  immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  order 
of  battle;  biiit  fome  of  the  other  Pullarii  happening  to  blab  it  out 
aoBongfl  the  Soldiers  that  the  poultry  would  not  eat,  they  acquainted 
Spurius  Papirius,  the  Coniul's  Nephew,  with  it;  who  immediately 
carried  the  report  to  his  Unclev  But  the  Conful  feeming  to  make  little 
aecocmt  of  it>  calmly  replied,  that  for  his  own  part  he  would  endeavour 
10  do  his  duty  as*  well  as  he  could;  and  that  as  the  Aufpices  were 
£urourable  to  h^m  and  his  army,  if  the  Chief  of  the  Pullarii  had  told 
him  a  fie  it  would  turn  to  his  ruin  and  confufion  alone.  That  the 
event  therefore  Height  correfpond  with  the  omen^  he  ordered  his^ 
(^cers  to  place  the  Pullarii  in  the  front  of  the  Battle,  and  marched 
diredly  againft  the  enemy.  But  as  they  were  advancing,  one  of  the 
Roman  Soldiers  throwing  a  dart  at  random  happened  to  kill  the  Chief 
©f  the  PuHarii  J  which  being  reported  to  the  Conful,  *'  Then,  faid  he^ 
••  I  am  fure  all  things  will  go  well,  the  Gods  are  appeafed,  and  the 
**  death  of  the  PuUarius  has  expiated  his  lie  ;'*  and  thus  by  dexteroufly 
accommodating  his  refolution  to  the  Aufpices,  he  engaged  the  enemy, 
and  beat  them  ;.  his  Soldiers  being  perfuaded  he  had  not  in  any  wife 

afted  contrary  to  the  rites  of  their  Religion. Appius  Pulcher,  on- 

the  contrary^  happenkig  to  command  in  Sicily,  during  the  time  of  the 
firil  Punic  war,  and  being  defirous  to  engage  the  Carthaginian  army*^ 
ordered  the  Pullarii  to  take  an  omen ;  and  they  informing  him  that  the 
poultry  would  not  eat,,  he  faid,  ^*  let  us  fee  then  whether  they  will 
^  drink,''  and  immediately  threw  them  into  the  Sea.  But  coming  to 
%A*  engagement  with  the  enemy>  he  loft  the  day ;  for  which  he  was 

fent 
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fent  for  to  Rome  and  difgraced{^],  whilft  Papirius,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  honoured  and  rewarded  j  not  becaufe  one  had  gained  a  vidlory  and 
the  other  been  defeated ;  but  becaufe  one  had  prudently  evaded  the 
Aufpices,  and  the  other  had  rafhly  and  openly  defied  them.  For  this 
fort  of  Divination  was  calculated  only  to  infpire  the  Soldiery  with  that 
courage  and  aflurance  of  fuccefs  in  time  of  adlion,  which  fo  much 
contributes  to  vidlory ;  and  it  was  pradtifed  not  only  by  the  Romans, 
but  by  other  people,  of  which  I  /hall  give  an  example  in  the  next 
Chapter, 

CHAP.     XV. 

That  the  Samnites  had  recourfe  to  Religioriy  as  the  only  Remedy  when 
their  affairs  were  become  defperate. 

TH  E  Samnites  having  been  often  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  by  the  death  of  a  great  number 
of  their  Soldiers  and  Officers,  who  were  killed  in  a  battle  that 
happened  in  Tufcany  ;  their  allies  alfo,  the  Tufcans,  Gauls,  and 
Umbrians,  being  fo  weak  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  them  any 
further  affiftance,  Livy  tells  us,  **  necfuis  nee  externis  viribusjam  ftarc 
**  poterant,  tamen  bello  non  abftinebant,  adeo  ne  infeliciter  quidem 
**  defenfa;  libertatis  taedebat,  &  vinci  quam  non  tentare  vidtoriam 
"  malebant."  i.  e.  "  They  could  neither  fupport  themfelves  by  their 
*'  own  ftrength  nor  that  of  others,  yet  they  continued  the  war ;  and 
"  though  they  had  been  fo  unfuccefsful  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties/ 
**  they  ftill  perfifted  in  it,  and  chofe  rather  to  be  conquered,  than  not 
"  endeavour  to  conquer."  They  refolved,  therefore,  to  exert  their  utmoft 

\g\  Valerius  Maximus.  relates  this  of  Publius  Claudius,  L.  I.  C.  iv.  It  is  alfo  told  of 
Diagoras,  or  as  fome  fay  of  Protagoras,  who  was  puniftied  by  the  Athenians  for 
ridiculing  their  eftabliflied  Religion :  for  he  not  only  divulged  the  Eleufinian  myfteries 
and  lauded  at  them,  but  cut  a  Statue  of  Hercules  to  pieces,  for  fire  wood  to  boil 
his  turnips  ;  as  we  are  told  by  the  Scholiaft  on  Ariftophanes  in  Nub,  Aft  III.  Scene  i. 
and  by  Athenagoras  in  Legat.  Father  GarafFc  like  wife  fpeaks  of  it  vcy  his  DoSfrim 
curieufe^  Liv.  II.  Se£t.  v.  *'  Diagoras,  ^ys  he,  going  one  day  into  an  Inn,  in  which  he 
5^  found  there  was  nothing  to  be  had,  for  dinner  but  a  few  turnips,  laid  hold  of  an  old 
**  Statue  of  Hercules,  who  was  the  tutelar  Deity  of  the  houfe,  and  accofted  him  in 
**  this  manner,  Veni  Ha'cules^  tertium  Decimum  fubi  certamen^  dff  exquoque  lentem.  Comg 
**  Mofter  Hercules^  heris  a  thirteenth  labour  for  you^  you  muft  boil  me  thefe  turnips.. 
*'  Another  time,  going  into  a  Court-yard  where  the  Priefts  were  taking  an  Augury 
**  for  the  feeding  of  birds,  and  feeing  the  whole  College  was  greatly  terrified  becaufe 
♦'  the  chickens  did  not  eat,  he  took  them,  in  a  feeming  paffion,  and  dipping  them 
<>  three  or  four  times  over  head  in  a  tub  of  yfdiXtTy  you  fl)all  drinky  however,  faid  he,. 
^*  if  you  wonU  eat,** 

endeavours 
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endeavours  in  the  laft  pufh  they  were  able  to  make ;  but,  as  they 
well  knew  a  vidory  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  when  the  foldiers  were 
diffident  and   dilpirited,  and  that  nothing  could  fo  efFedtually  infpire 
them  with  courage  as  Religious  means,  they  determined,  by  the  advice 
of  Ovius  Paccius,  one  of  their  Priefts,  to  revive  an  ancient  ceremony 
that  had  long  been  neglected  ;  which  they  did  in  this  manner.     Having 
credted  an  Altar,  they  offered  up  a  folemn  facrifice,  and  made  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  their  army  fwearat  the  Altar,  never  to  run  away  in  time 
of  battle :  after  which  they  called  the  common  foldiers  one  by  one, 
into   an  area  near  the  Altar,  furrounded   by  Centurions  with  drawn 
fwords  in  their  hands ;  where  they  firft  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath, 
not  to  divulge  any  thing  they  fliould  either  fee  or  hear  there.     When 
this  was  done,  having  repeated  feveral  forms  of  execration,  and  fearful 
curfes  upon  thofe  that  {hould  violate  their  oath,  they  made  them  pro* 
miie  and  fwear  again,  that  they  would  always  be  ready  to  march  whi- 
therfoever  they  were  commanded  by  their  Generals,  that  they  would 
never  turn  their  back  in  battle,  that  they  would  kill  any  of  their  fellow- 
foldiers,  if  they  faw  them  do  fo ;  and  then  to  pray,  that  if  they  did 
not  religioufly  obferve  all  this,  deftrudtion  might  fall  upon  themfelves, 
their  families,  and  pofterity  j  but  fomc  of  them  making  a  fcruple  of 
taking  thcfe  oaths,  were  inftantly  run  through  the  body  by  the  Centu- 
rions J  which  had  fuch  an  effed  upon  the  reft,  who  were  terrified  at 
the  ferocity  of  the  fpedtacle,  that  they  all  complied.     To  add  ftill 
more  to  the  folemniiy  and  magnificence  of  this  ceremony,  one  half  of 
the  army,  which  confifted  of  forty  thoufand  men,  were  cloathed  in 
white,  with  crefts  and  plumes  of  feathers  upon  their  helmets  5  after 
which,  they  encamped  near  Aquilonia.     But  Papirius  being  ordered  to 
march  againft  them,  told  his  foldiers  at  the  conclufion  of  an  harangue 
which  he  made  to  animate  them,  **  Criftas  non  vulnere  facere,  & 
"  pidta  atque  aurata  fcuta  tranfire  Romanum  pilum."  i.e.  "  That  crefts 
"  and  plumes  could  do  them  no  harm,  nor  were  gilt  and  painted 
**  fliields  proof  againft  a  Roman  javelin  :"  and  to  prevent  his  men  from 
being  difpiritcd  by  the  efFedts  which  perhaps  they  might   think  the 
oaths  beforementioned,  would  have  upon  the  enemy,  he  faid,  thofe 
oaths  were  more  likely  to  daunt  than  animate  them  ;  bccaufe,  they 
inuft  of  neceffity  be  afraid,  not  only  of  the  Gods,  but  of  their  enemy  ; 
nay,  of  their  own  fellow  foldiers  too,  at  the   fame  time.     However, 
when  the  two  armies  came  to  engage,  the  Samnites  were  routed  :  for 
the  valour  of  the  Romans,  and  the  dejedlion  of  an  enemy,  who  had 
been  fo  often  defeated  by  them,  got  the  better  of  all  the  refolution, 
which  Religion  and  their  oaths  had  infpired  them  with.     Neverthelefs, 
we  may  fee  from  hence,  the  opinion  they  had  of  thefe  things,  by 
having  recourfc  to  them  as  the  laft  and  only  expedient  that  could  give 
Vol.  IL  H  them 
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them  any  hopes  of  reftoring  their  former  courage :  which  fully  fliewj 
how  much  confidence  Rel^ion  is  capable  of  creating  in  the  miods  of 
men  when  prudently  applied.  And  though,  perhaps^  this  difcourfo 
might  more  properly  have  beeninferted  amongft  thofe,  that  relate  to  tranf-^ 
adions  which  happened  out  of  the  City ;  yet,  as  it  has  fome  fort  of 
connexion  with  one  of  the  mod  important  inftitutions  in  the  Roman 
Common-wealth,  I  thought  it  better  to  introduce  it  in  this  place ;  left 
by  leaving  the  Subjed  unfxnifbed,  I  fhould  be  forced  to  return  to  it 
hereafter. 


CHAP.     XVL 

If  a  people  accufiomed  to  live  under  the  dominion  of  a  Prince^  /hould  6yt 
any  accident  become  entirely  free^  they  will  find  it  a  'very  difficult  matter 
to  maintain  their  liberty. 

HOW  hard  it  is  for  a  people  that  have  been  ufcd  to  live  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  a  Prince,  to  prefcrve  their  liberty,  if  by  any  means  they 
become  free,  as  the  Romans  did  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins, 
may  be  (hewn  from  numberlefs  examples  that  occur  in  ancient  hilbory. 
Indeed  it  cannot  well  be  otherwife  :  for  the  multitude  differs  but  little 
from  a  wild  beaft,  which,^  (how  fierce  a  Savage  foever  it  may  be  by  na-* 
ture)  if  it  gets  loofe  by  any  chance,  after  it  has  been  long  confined,, 
and  kept  in  fubjedion,  yet,  not  knowing  how  to  fupport  itfelf,  or  whi- 
ther to  fly  for  fhelter,  may  eafily  be  taken  and  chained  up  again,  by 
any  one  that  pleafes.  So  it  is  with  a  people,  that  has  been  ufed  to  ba 
governed  by  others :  for  not  knowing  how  to  aft  either  ofFenfively  or 
defenfively  for  their  own  prefervation,  and  having  no  connexions  with 
any  other  State,  they  foon  fubmit  to  the  yoke  again,  which  often  proves 
more  heavy  and  intolerable,  than  that  which  they  had  fhakcn  off  be- 
fore [h].     Thefe  difficulties  they  are  fare  to  encounter,  even  when 

[^]  Strabo  fays.  Lib.  XII.  ^<  That  the  Royal  Family  being  extin£l  in  Cappadocia^ 
^*  the  people  refufed  the  permiffion  which  the  Komans  would  have  given  them  to  be  free^, 
*^  and  fent  AmbaflTadors  to  Rome,  to  declare,  that  liberty  was  infupportable  to  them, 
*'  and  to  aflc  a  King.  The  Romans  were  furprifed  at  it,  and  gave  them  leave  to  confer 
•*  the  Kingdom  on  whom  they  plcafed.  Accordingly,  they  chofe  Ariobarzancs,  whofe 
^^  pofterity  failing  in  the  third  generation,  Archelaus,  though  not  at  all  related  to  that 
**  family,  was  made  their  King  by  Mark  Anthony  !"  Might  wcnot  juftly  fay  of  them» 
O  homines  ad  Servitutem  natosy  O  wretches  born  to  jlavery:  After  alf,  it  is  plain.  Mo- 
narchy was  fitter  for  them  than  a  Common-wealth  :  a  certain  turn  of  mind  is  ncceflary 
not  to  abufe  liberty,  and  all  people  have  not  that  turn.  Juftin  fays,  <'  the  Roman  Senate 
^'  chofe  Ariobarzanes  ;''  which  is  the  more  probable  :  for  what  likelihood  is  there  that 
they  (hould  leave  the  Election  of  a  King  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Cappadocians  at  fucb 
a  conjundlure  \ 

the 
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the  people  are  not  totally  depraved  ;  but  where  the  whole  mafs  is  cor- 
ruptedj  they  cannot  maintain  their  freedom  for  any  time,  no  not  a  mo- 
4nent»  as  I  (hall  (hew  prefently.  Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  I 
here  fpeak  of  a  people,  amongd  whom  corruption  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  iaft  pitch,  but  where  there  are  more  fparks  of  virtue  than  vice  ftill 
fubfifting.  To  the  difficulties  already  mentioned,  we  may  add  one 
more ;  and  that  is,  whenever  a  State  becomes  free,  it  is  always  fure  to 
have  many  enemies,  that  will  endeavour  to  fubvert  it,  and  but  few,  or 
no  friends  to  fupport  it.  By  enemies,  I  mean  thofe  minions  that  found 
their  advantage  in  living  under  a  tyrannical  government,  and  grow  rich 
by  the  bounty  and  favour  of  their  Prince  j  who,  being  deprived  of  thefe 
emoluments,  cannot  afterwards  live  contented,  but  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce tyranny  again,  that  they  may  be  reftored  to  their  former  autho* 
rity.  The  reafon  why  fuch  a  State  will  have  few  or  no  friends,  is,  be- 
caufe  free  governments  ufually  confer  honours  and  employments  upon 
none  but  fuch  as  have  merited  them  by  particular  fervices,  and  then 
too  with  a  frugal  hand :  fo  that  when  a  man  enjoys  no  more  than  what 
he  thinks  he  has  deferved,  he  does  not  look  upon  himfelf  to  be  under 
any  obligation  to  thofe  that  gave  it.  Befides,  the  value  of  thofe  bene- 
fits which  refult  from  living  under  a  free  State,  is  feldom  either  acknow- 
ledged or  known  by  any,  till  after  they  are  loft ;  I  mean  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  properties  without  fear  or  fufpicion,  as  well  as  the 
protet^ion  of  their  own  perfons  and  children,  and  the  honour  of  their 
wives :  for  no  body  will  own  that  he  is  obliged  to  another  man  only  for 
doing  him  no  wrong. 

To  remedy  fuch  diforders  and  inconveniencies,  therefore,  as  muft 
naturally  be  occafioned  by  thefe  difficulties,  in  a  State  that  is  newly  be- 
come free,  the.  wifeft,  the  fafeft,  the  moft  efficacious  and  neceflary 
expedient  is,  to  kill  the  fom  of  Brutus ;  who,  as  hiftory  informs  us, 
entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  feveral  other  young  Romans  againft  their 
country,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  did  not  enjoy  fo  much 
authority  under  a  Confular  government,  as  they  had  done  before,  under 
a  Regal  one,  and  thought  whilft  the  generality  were  become  free,  they 
alone  were  become  flavcs  [/].  For,  whoever  undertakes  to  govern  a 
people,  either  under  a  Monarchial  or  Republican  form  of  government, 
will  find  that  he  builds  upon  a  fandy  foundation,  if  he  does  not  fecure 
thofe  that  are  averfe  to  his  new  eflablifhment.  Indeed  I  muft  own, 
I  think  thofe  princes  \inhappy,  who  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
violence,  in  order  to  maintain  theif  authority,  when  the  mqltitude  are 
their  enemies  j  for  thofe  that  are  hated  by  a  few  only,  may  eafily  find 

[1]  They  were  ordered  by  their  own  father  to  be  put  to  death,  who  aflifled  at  the  exe- 
f:utioa» 

H  2  means 
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means  ta  tid  themfclves  of  them,  without  much  fcandal  or  offence ; 
but  when  the  whole  body  of  the  people  is  provoked,  they  never  can  b« 
fafc :  and  the  more  rigorous  they  are,  the  weaker  will  their  govern- 
ment become  :  fo  that  the  beft  way  is,  to  make  the  people  their  friendsv 
•  Now  though  what  I  here  fay,  may  feem  inconfiftent  with  what  I 
have  juft  now  laid  down  (as  I  was  then  fpeaking  of  a  Common-wealth,, 
but  now  of  a  Prince)  I  fhall  difcufs  the  matter  as  briefly  as  I  can  in 
this  place,  that  I  ma;^  have  no  occaiion  to  revert  to  it  hereafter. 

If  then  a  Prince  would  recover  the  i^edtions  of  a  people  (I  fpeak 
of  fuch  Princes  as  have  loft  them  by  becoming  Tyrants)  he  muft  in 
the  firft  place  coniidcr  what  they  mofl  naturally  and  ardently  defire  ; 
and  he  will  find  they  chiefly  wifh  for  two  things  5  one  of  which  is,  re- 
venge upon  thofe  that  have  been  the  occafion  of  their  flavery  5  and  the 
other,  an  opportunity  of  recovering  their  liberties;  in  the  former  of 
which,  a  Prince  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  them  full  fatisfadtion  ; 
but,  in  the  latter,  only  in  fome  meafure.  As  to  the  firfl  cafe,  the  fol^ 
lowing  example  is  exadtly  to  the  purpofe. 

eiearcbus,  the  Tyrant  of  Heraclea,  having  been  banifhed  from  thence, 
k  happened  that  the  Nobility  finding  themfclves  too  weak  to  cope  with 
the  Plebeians,  in  fome  difTentions  which  arofe  betwixt  them  there,  en- 
tered into  a  confpiracy  with  that  Tyrant,  and  brought  him  into  the 
government  again,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  people,  who-thereby 
entirely  loft  their  liberties.  But  Clearchus  foon  perceiving  himfelf 
wholly  ift  the  hands  of  the  Nobility,  who  grew  fo  infolent  and  ambi- 
tious, that  he  could  neither  fatiate  nor  reftrain  them  j  and  that  he  was 
at  the  fame  time  expofed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  refentment  of  the 
people,  who  were  enraged  to  the  laft  degree,  at  the  lofs  of  their  liber- 
ties, refolved  to  rid  himfi^lf  of  the  former,  and  td  make  the  latter  his 
friends.  Taking  a  convenient  opportunity,  therefore,  he  had  all  the 
Nobility  cut  to  pieces,  to  the  great  fatisfadion  of  the  people  ;  and,  in 
this  manner,  he  gratified  their  revenge,  one  of  the  two  appetites  above- 
mentioned,  which  are  fo  natural  to  them. But,  as  to  the  other,  that 

is,  the  defire  of  having;  their  liberty  rcftored,  in  which  a  Prince  cannot 
wholly  comply  with  them  ;  he  ought  to  examine  upon  what  motives 
they  fo  pafTionately  wifh  to  be  free;  and  he  will  find  that  fome  few  of 
them  do  it  out  of  ambition  and  a  thirft  of  power ;  but  that  the  gene- 
rality afpire  to  it,  for  no  other  reafon,  than  that  thty  may  live  in  fecu- 
rity,  and  without  fear  of  oppreflion.  For  in  all  Governments,  how- 
foever  they  may  be  conftituted,  there  are  feldom  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  perfoDS  that  have  any  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  who  being  but 
few  in  comparifon  with  the  reft,  may  eafiiy  be  guarded  againft,  cither 
by  cutting  them  of?,  or  by  conferring  fuch  honours  and  offices  upon 
them,  acccording  to  every  man's  rank  and  importance,  that  they  may 

aU 
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all  be  fatisficd.  As  to  the  others,  who  defire  nothing  more  than  to  IFve^ 
in  fccurity,  they  arc  foon  contented,  if  fuch  laws  and  provifions  are 
made  as  are  fufficicnt  to  protedt  them,  as  well  as  to  fupport  the  power 
of  the  Prince.  When  this  is  once  done,  and  the  people  obferve  that 
their  Prince  does  not  attempt  to  violate  thofe  laws  upon  any  occafion- 
whatfoever,  they  will  be  eaiy,  and  think  themfelves  fafe.  A  proof  of 
this  we  may  deduce  from  the  Kingdom  of  France^  which  entirely  owes 
its  tranquillity  to  the  obligation  its  Kings  lie  under  to  obferve  an  infi-> 
nity  of  laws>  which  efFedually  provide  for  the  welfare  of  their  fubjefts, 
•  By  the  fundamental  conflitutions  of  that  Realm,  the  King  may  difpofe 
of  his  armies  and  finances  as  he  pleafes  ;  but  in  all  other  things  he  is 
circumfcribed  by  the  laws.. 

Such  Princes,  therefore,  or  fuch  Republics  as  did  not  take  proper 
care  to  fecure  themfelves  at  firft,  muft  either  feize  the  firft  opportu- 
nity of  doing  it  afterwards,  as  the  Romans  did,  or  they  will  certainly 
rf  pent  of  it,  when  it  is  too  late.     For  that  people  not  being  yet  tho- 
roughly corrupted  when  they  recovered  their  liberty,  after  the  expulfion^ 
of  the  Tarquins-,,  and  the  execution  of  the  fons  of  Brutus,  were  enabled^ 
to  maintain  it,  by  fuch  expedients  as* we  have  already  mentioned;  but; 
if  they  had  been  totally  debauched,  they  could  not  have  found  any^ 
means  fuflicient  to  preferve  it;  and  this  we  iliall  demonflrate  in  the; 
eniuing  Chapter^ 


CHAP.   xvn. 

If  a  corrupt  people  /hould  happen  to  recover  their  liberty^  it  is  almojt 
impojfible  they  Jhould  preferve  it. 

IF  the  regal  Government  had  continued  any  longer  at  Rome,  I  am. 
apt  to  believe,  that  City  would  fbon  have  become  very  weak  and- 
contemptible  :  for,  confidering  what  a  pitch  of  corruption  thofe  Kings 
were  arrived  at,  had  it  been  propagated  through  two  or  three  other 
fuccecding  reigns,  and  the  people  been  corrupted  too,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impoffihle  to  find  any  means  of  refcuing  it  from  deftruc- 
tion.  But,  as  the  body  of  the  people  flill  continued  found,  after  kingly 
authority  was  aboliflied,  it  did  not  prove  a  matter  of  any  great  difficulty 
to  reftore  liberty  and  good  order.  We  muft  lay  it  down  then  as  a. 
certain  truth,  that  a  corrupted  State,  which  has  been  accuftomed  to 
the  dominion  of  a  Prince,  can  never  become  free,  though  that  Prince 
and  his  whole  race  fhould  be  exftinguifhed.  For  fome  new  Lord 
will  always  ftait  up,  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  Predeceffor  j  nor  will  that 
State  ever  be  fettled  till  a  good  one  fucceeds,  whofe  virtue  may  poflibly, 

reftore 
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reftorc  liberty ;  but  even  this  will  continue  no  longer  than  the  life  of 
fuch  a  perfon  :  as  it  happened  to  Syracufe,  at  two  different  times,  that 
is,  under  the  reigns  of  Dion  and  Timoleon,  whofe  virtue  re-eftabli(hed 
liberty  in  that  City  whilft  they  lived,  though  it  relapfed  into  flavcry 
after  tliey  were  dead.  But  the  mod  remarkable  example  is  that 
of  the  Romans  themfelves,  who,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  prefently  recovered  their  liberty,  and  maintained  it :  after  the 
death  of  Julius  Oefar,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  the  extirpation  of  ail  diat 
family,  however,  the  fame  people  were  never  able  to  make  the  leaft 
ilruggle  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties :  and  this  contrariety  of  events 
in  that  State  proceeded  only  &om  hence,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins 
the  people  were  not  yet  debauched  ;  whereas  in  the  reigns  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Emperors,  they  had  funk  into  the  loweft  degree  of  corrup- 
tion. For,  at  the  former  period,  it  was  fufficient  to  make  them  take 
an  oath,  that  they  would  never  fuffer  any  one  perfon  to  rule  over  them 
again,  in  order  to  infpire  them  with  an  aversion  to  tiie  name  of  Kings^ 
and  to  keep  them  firm  in  their  refolution  to  defend  their  liberties ;  but 
at  the  latter,  neither  the  authority  nor  rigour  of  Brutus,  though  fup- 
ported  by  all  the  Legions  in  the  Eaft,  were  capable  of  makmg  them 
ufe  any  endeavours  to  maintain  that  freedom,  which,  after  the  example 
of  the  firft  Brutus,  he  had  attempted  to  reftore.  This  was  owing  to 
the  corruption  that  had  been  introduced  amongft  the  people  by  the  Ma- 
rian faftion,  of  which  Julius  Caefar  being  afterwards  the  Head,  took 
fuch  means  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  that  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  yoke  which  they  themfelves  were  rivetting  upon  their 
own  necks. 

Now,  though  perhaps  what  I  have  already  (aid,  may  feem  fufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  aflcrtion ;  yet,  for  a  further  corroboration  of  it, 
I  fliall  take  leave  to  adduce  another  example  or  two  of  more  modern 
date,  and  fuch  as  may  be  more  familiar ;  fince  they  relate  to  tranf- 
adlions  that  happened  amongft  people  well  known  in  our  own  times. 
I  fay  then,  that  no  accident  or  revolution  whatfoever,  could  have  re- 
ftored  the  liberties  either  of  the  Milanefe  or  Neapolitans,  becaufe  their 
manners  were  totally  corrupted :  and  this  plainly  appeared  upon  the  death 
of  Philip  Vifconti,  when  the  City  of  Milan  made  feveral  efforts  to 
recover  its  freedom,  but  could  never  effed  it.  Happy  therefore  was  it 
for  Rome,  that  its  Kings  difcovered  their  corruption  fo  foon ;  as  it 
caufed  their  expulfion  before  the  venom  had  time  to  fpread  itfelf 
amongft  the  people,  and  feize  upon  the  vitals  of  the  State  :  fo  that  the 
tumults  and  infurredtions  which  it  occafioned  there,  were  fo  far  from 
being  of  any  prejudice,  that  they  were  of  the  higheft  fervice  to  the 
people  ;  becaufe  the  intentions  of  thofe  that  excited  them  were  juft  and 
uprights    From  whence  we  may  draw  this  conclufion,  that  where  the 

people 
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people  are  not  corrupted^  tumults  atid  commotions  cannot  injare  any 
State;  but,  where  they  are  debauched,  the  bcft  laws  and  inftitutions 
will  flgnify  nothing,  except  they  are  enforced  by  foptie  perfon  of  autho« 
rity,  wkH  £uch  a  degree  of  rigour,  as  will  compel  the  multitude  to  obey, 
and  become  good  by  necefliiy.  Now,  whether  this  has  ever  been  the 
cafe^  I  confeis,  I  know  not:  nor  am  I  able  to  judge,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, whether  it  ever  can  be :  for,  as  I  faid  before,  when  a  City  is 
£dlifig  to  ruin,  through  the  corruption  of  the  people,  if  it  fhould  ever 
recover  itfclf  for  a  while,  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  virtue  of  fome  one 
man,  who  is  then  alive,  and  not  to  the  multitude,  who  have  neither 
di^ofiiaon  or  defire  to  &e  good  order  reftored,  nor  power  to  maintain 
it  afterwards.  And  even  in  that  cafe,  it  will  fink  again  into  its  former 
confufion,  as  fbon  as  fuch  a  perfon  is  dead :  as  it  happened  to  the  The-* 
bans,  wha  were  enabled,  by  the  virtue  of  Epaminondas,  to  keep  up  the 
form  of  a  republic  whilfl  he  lived ;  but  after  his  death  it  was  quickly  dif-^ 
iblved  :  the  reafoa  of  which,  is,  that  the  life  of  one  man  is  not  fufficient 
to  accu&om  a  State  to  live  quietly  under  wholefome  laws  and  inftitu- 
tions, which  has  been  long  ufed  to  riot  in  mifrule  and  licentioufnefsw 
And  if  one  good  man  fhould  either  live  to  extreme  old  age  himfelf,, 
or  be  fucceeded  by  another  equally  virtuous,  and  neither  of  them  cam 
work  a  thorough  reformation  m  the  people,  every  thing  will  go  to 
wreck  and  ruin  again  when  they  die  -,  unlefs,  as  I  before  obferyed,  it  is 
prevented  by  much  bloodflied  and  running  great  rifques  i  for  this  cor- 
ruption and  inaptitude  to  live  in  freedom  arifes  from  an  inequality  in 
the  State  ;  and,  in  order  to  abolifh  that,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  ufc 
very  extraordinary  means  indeed,  which  few  people  either  know,  or 
would  care  to  put  in  pradice  if  they  did,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  more  par«- 
ticularly  in  another  place  [k]. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

How  Liberty  may  Be  jupported  in  a  corrupt  State,  where  it  has  been  once 
ejiablijhedi  and  in  what  manner  it  may  be  introduced^  if  it  was  notr 
efiablijhed  there  before. 

IT  may  appear  neither  unneceflary  nor  incongruous  with  the. forego- 
ing difcourfe  perhaps,  to  confider  whether  Liberty  can  be  main- 
tained in>  a  corrupted  State,  where  it  has  been  once  eftablifhed  3  and 
whether  it  is  pofJible  to  introduce  it,  if  it  was  not  eftablifhed  there  be- 
fore.    I  fay  then  that  it  will  be  very  difiicult  to  do  either :  and  though 

[i]  Sec  the  z6th  and  55th  Chapters  of  this  book, 

it 
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at  is  almoft  impoffiblc  to  prcfcribc  any  certain  rules  to  be  obfcrved  for 
the  accomplifliment  of  thofc  purpofes,  (becaufe  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
proceed  according  to  the  degree  of  corruption  in  that  State)  yet,  in  order 
to  form  fome  judgment  of  the  niatter,  I  (hall  here  enter  into  a  difcuflion 
of  it. 

We  muft  therefore  fuppofe  fuch  a  State  to  be  corrupted  to  the  laft 
degree,  in  which  cafe  the  difficulty  will  be  exceeding  great  -,  nay,  in- 
deed, it  is  almoft  impoffible  that  any  laws  or  regulations  whatfoevcr 
&ould  be  efficacious  enough  to  reform  a  State,  where  the  depravation 
is  univerfal :  for  ars  good  Manners  cannot  fubfifl  without  good  Laws,  fo 
thofe  Laws  cannot  be  put  in  execution  without  good  Manners  [i].  Be- 
fides,  the  Laws  that  were  made  when  a  State  was  in  its  in^ncy,  and 
whilfl:  the  morals  of  the  people  were  yet  untainted,  will  no  longer  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  government,  after  men  are  become  wicked  and  cor- 
rupt :  for  though  the  laws  of  a  State  may  be  altered  upon  various  acci- 
dents and  emergencies,  yet  the  fundamental  conftitutions  are  feldom  or 
never  changed ;  upon  which  account,  new  Laws  are  not  fufficient, 

[/]  "  Political  writers,'*  fays  the  Author  of  the  EftimaU  of  the  Manners  and  Principles 
$f  the  tlmesy  Vol.  II.  Sc<ft.  xi .  **  have  generally  attributed  the  fall  of  States  to  fomc  dc- 
**  fcdive,  falfc,  or  improper  Principle  woven  into  the  original  Conftitution  of  their  Laws." 
«— -Now  this,  in  that  extent  in  which  it  is  generally  affirmed  and  underfiood>  feems 
an  entire  miftake.  For  Salutary  Principles  and  Manners  wilPof  themfelves  fecure  the 
duration  of  a  State,  with  very  ill  modelled  Laws :  whereas  the  bcft  Laws  can  never 
fecure  the  duration  of  a  State,  where  its  Manners  and  Principles  are  corrupted.  Of 
thefc  truths,  Hiftory  affords  inftances  abundant.  The  general  defed  therefore  of  po- 
litical Inrtitutipns  haih  been,  their  not  ciFe£tually  providing  for  the  continuance  and 
ftability  of  Principles  and  Manners;  of  Rdigion,  public  Spirit,  Honour,  Tempe- 
rance, Fortitude.  This  truth  will  perhaps  be  readily  allowed,  as  it  regards  nations 
.  that  are  deeply  >{unk  in  effeminacy,  and  ready  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  fome  warlike 
neighbour.  But  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  as  it  regards  the  internal  balanoe  of  power  in  any 
nation  whatfoevcr  ;  although  volumes  have  been  written  on  that  fubjeft,  without  (o 
much  as  taking  this  truih  into  the  account.  To  offer  one  inftance  out  of  innumerable 
that  might  be  brought  from  every  period  of  Hiftory. It  is  the  fole  force  of  Man- 
ners and  a  Principle,  that  prevents  France  from  falling  into  the  deepeft-  and  moft  aban- 
doned Dclpotifm.  This  Principle  and  its  correfpondent  Manners  give  the  French 
many  of  the  Bldlings  of  Liberty :  whilft  their  mere  political  Conftitution  favours  as 
much  of  Defpotifm  as  that  of  many  of  their  neighbours,  who  feel  all  the  rigours  of 
optpreifio/i. 

Hence  then  appears  the  important  ufe  of  inveftlgating  the  real  and  particular  State 
of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  a  Common-wealth :  fince,  though  it  rs  a  circum- 
ftance  totally  overlooked  by  many  fuperficial  Pretenders  to  political  Science,  and  loofely 
and  blindly  declaimed  upon  by  others,  yet  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  ra- 
tionally determine  the  ttremgth  or  weaknefs,  the  danger  or  fecurity  of  a  ftate.— — 
And  here  the  penetrating  Machigvel  feems  to  have  erred  in  his  determination  upon  this 
point.  He  fays,  **  As  good  Manners  cannot  fubfift  without  good  Laws,  fo  thofe  Laws 
*'  cannot  be  put  in  execution  without  good  Manners."  The  latter  part  of  the  Sentence 
J3  a  great  truth  \  the  former  part  is  a  vulvar  error.  So  long  as  the  caufes  of  corrupt 
Manners  are  abfent,  good  Manners  preicrve  themfelves  without  Laws,  or  with  bad 
Laws.  Good  Laws  are  only  then  neceifary^  as  the  means  of  prevention,  when  corrupt 
Manners  or  Cuftoois  take  place. 

becauie 
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becauie  the  ancient  inftitutionSj  which  remain  in  force,  often  make  them 
liable  to  be  perverted. 

For  a  further  explanation  of  this  matter,  it  is  nece£&ry  to  obfervc, 
that  in  Rooie  certain  fundamental  inftitutions  oj^  government  v^ere  firft 
eftabli(hed,  and  afterwards  Laws  made,  by  which  the  Magiftratos  kept 
the  Citizens  in  their  duty.  By  thefe  inftitutions,  the  Government  was 
divided  betwixt  the  People  and  the  Senate,  the  Tribunes  and  the  Con- 
fuls ;  and  forms  eftablifhed  for  the  foUicitation  of  public  offices,  the  cre- 
ation of  Magiftrates,  andenadtingLaws:  all  which  inftitutions  were  little 
or  not  at  all  changed  in  the  various  revolutions  which  afterwards  happened 
in  that  State.  The  Laws,  however,  which  were  calculated  to  reftrain  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  people,  as  thofe  againfl:  adultery  and  ambitipn,  the 
fumptuary  Laws,  and  feveral  others,  were  either  made  or  altered  at 
different  times,  as  the  Citizens  grew  worfe  and  worfe.  But  the  ancient 
inftitucions,  which  ftill  fubfifted,  at  laft  becoming  good  for  nothing, 
when  the  people  grew  corrupt,  the  new  Laws  were  neither  proper  nor 
Efficient  to  keep  men  in  due  bounds ;  yet  they  would  have  been  highly 
fo,  if  the  old  inftitutions  had  been  altered  and  accommodated  to  them 
when  they  were  introduced.  And  that  this  was  really  the  fad:,  plainly 
appears  from  the  forms  they  obferved  in  creating  Magiftrates  and  enact- 
ing Laws  :  for,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  Romans  never  conferred  either 
the  Confulfhip,  or  other  great  office  in  the  Commonwealth,  upon  any 
one  that  had  not  follicited  them.  Now  this  inftitution,  without  doubt, 
was  good  in  the  beginning  of  that  Republic,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed 
that  no  Citizen  would  venture  to  follicit  thofe  honours,  except  he  was 
confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  had  merited  them  :  and  that  as  a  repulfe 
would  be  attended  with  ignominy,  every  man,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
worthy  of  them,  would  endeavour  to  behave  well.  But  in  courfe  of 
time,  when  the  Citizens  were  become  exceedingly  corrupt,  this  cuftom, 
inftead  of  anfwering  the  firft  defign  of  it,  was  of  very  great  prejudice : 
for  then  thofe  that  had  the  moft  power,  and  not  thofe  that  were  the 
moft  virtuous,  began  to  follicit  the  higheft  honours  in  the  ftate  -,  whilft 
thofe  that  were  poor,  though  they  were  good  men,  durft  not  offer 
themfelves  as  Candidates,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  a  difgraceful  rebuff  [m]. 

But 

[m]  Upon  this  paflagc,  the  laft  quoted  Author  fays,  Vol.  II.  SeS.  xiii.  «  Mark  the 
**  uniform  cffcfts  of  the  fame  Principles  and  Caufes,  working  at  the  diftance  of  two 
**  thoufand  years.  As  the  tinies  were  tumultuous  till  the  Union  of  the  Houfes  of  York 
**  and  Lancafter,  it  was  common  before  that  period  for  Sheriffs  to  omit  or  excufe  the  not 
•*  making  returns  for  feveral  of  the  Boroughs  within  their  Counties.  Sometimes  giving 
**  for  the  reafon  of  their  omiffion,  that  thefe  Boroughs  were  not  able  to  fend  any  Bur- 
**  gcffes,  becaufe  of  their  Poverty,  which  was  never  then  complained  of,  or  objefted  to  by 
*•  the  Boroughs  themfelves  ;  though  feveral  acts  of  Parliament  had  been  made  to  com- 
"  pel  the  Sheriffs  to  make  returns  for  all  the  Boroughs :  nay,  feveral  of  the  Boroughs, 
•'  after  they  had  once  or  twice  fent  up  their  Reprefentatives,' found  the  burden  too  great. 

Vol.  11.  I  "  and 
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But  this  inconveoience  did  not  come  upon  the  Romans  all  at  once,  but 
ftep  by  ftep,  and  like  moft  other  evils,  by  degrees :  for,  after  they  had 
conquered  Afia  and  Africa,  and  reduced  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
Greece  into  fubjedionto  them,  they  began  to  grow  too  fecureand  negli- 
gent of  their  liberties,,  as  they  thought  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  any  other  quarter.  To  this  fatal  fecurity  on  the  one  hand,  and  thd 
weaknefs  of  their  enemies  on  the  other,  it  was  owing,  that  in  difpofing 
of  the  Confulfhip,  and  other  honours,  they  no  bnger  bad  fo  much  re« 
gard  to  merit  and  capacity,  as  to  private  favour,  and  advancing  foch  mea 
to  thefe  dignities,  as  were  better  verfed  in  die  arts  of  treating^  and  o£ 
canvailing  votes  at  an  election,  than  in  thofe  of.  conquering  an  enemy*. 
From  this,  they  afterwards  proceeded  to  prefer  thofe  that  were  the- 
richeft  and  moft  powerful :  fo  that  through  the  defed  of  the  original 
Inftitution,  all  good  and  virtuous  men  were  totally  excluded  from  any 
fhare  in  the  Adminifbratbn. 

In  the  other  cafe,  that  is,  in  making  Laws,  a  Tribune,  or  any  other: 
Citizen,  was  at  liberty  to  propofe  a  new  one  to  the  people ;  that  fo  every- 
one might  fpeak  either  for  or  againft  it,  before  it  was  pajQed,  if  he  pleaied : 
and  this  likewife  was  a  good  Inftitution  whilft  the  people  continued  un** 
corrupt.     For  then  it  was  certainly  of  Advantage  to  the  State,  that  any' 
one  who  thought  bimfelf  capable  of  doing  the  puUic  a  fervice,  (hould^ 
have  leave  to  offer  his  proposals :  and  that  every  other  perfbh  fhould  be- 
indulged  with  the  privilege  of  declaring  his  opinion  of  them  ;  to  the- 
end,  that  when  both  fides  of  the  queftion  had  been  thoroughly  exa« 
mined  and  difcufTed,  the  people  might  chufe  that  which  feemedupon' 
the  whole  to  be  moft  reafonable  and  convenient.     But  after  the  Citizens, 
had  loft  their  virtue,  this  Inflitution  alfo  was  attended  with  very  bad^ 
confequences,  becaufe  none  but  great  and  powerful  men  were  then  al«. 
lowed  to  propofe  any  law  to  the  people  ;  of  which  they  made  fo  ill  ani 
ufe,  that  they  feldom  propofed  any  thing,  but  what  contributed  more 
to  eftablifh  and  augment  their  own  power  and  private  interef):,  than  to. 
benefit  the  public :  and  what  was  ftill  worfe,  the  people  were  become  fd 
abjedt  and  corrupt,  that  no«-body  durft  oppofe  thefe  innovators:  fb  that 
being  either  deceived  by  their  artifices,  or  over-awed  by  their  power^- 
they  were  forced  to  confent  to  their  own  ruin. 

In  order  therefore  to  have  preferved  the  liberties  of  Rome,  even  after 
it  became  fo  corrupt,  it  was  neceftary,  as  they  made  new  laws,  to  have 
altered  the  fundamental  Inftitutions  alfo:  for  good  men  and  bad  ones 
are  to  be  governed  in  a  very  diiferent  manner,  and  where  the  matter  is 

**  and  procured  perpetual  exemptions,  which  remain  to   this  day." How  differently 

do  we  value  this  Right  at  prefent,  when  no  price  is  thought  too  ereat  for  the  purchafe  of 
a  Borough ;  and  no  Family,  how  ancient  or  honourable  foever^  is  of  any  confequence, 
but  in  prop#rtion  to  thefe  modern  po&ffions  ? 

not 
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not  the  fame,  the  forms  ought  to  be  varied.  But  iince  theie  Inftitutioos 
muft  be  altered,  either  all  at  once»  as  loon  as  their  inconvenience  is  g^ 
nerally  acknov/ledged ;  or  by  little  and  little,  before  it  is  obvious  to  every 
one ;  I  (ay  that  it  is  hardly  pofTible  to  do  either ;  £or  to  alter  them  by 
degrees,  the  wifdom  of  fome  provident  and  fagacious  Citizen  is  requifite, 
who  can  forefee  the  danger  at  a  diflance,  and  warn  the  people  of  it 
before  it  happens.  Perhaps,  however,  fuch  a  man  may  never  be  born 
in  a  particular  State ;  and  if  there  fhould,  he  may  not  be  able  to  con- 
vince others  of  the  expediency  of  what  he  himfelf  finds  neceifary :  for 
when  men  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  any  way  of  life,  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  introduce  a  change  amongft  them ;  efpecially  if  they  do  not 
immediately  fee  the  evil  that  is  apprehended  with  their  own  eyes,  but 
are  to  be  wrought  upon  by  arguments  and  probable  conjectures.— As  for 
altering  thefe  Inftitutions  all  at  once,  when  every  body  perceives  they 
are  no  longer  of  any  fervice,  but  far  othervnfe  ;  I  fay  that  it  is  much 
more  eafy  to  find  out  the  inconvenience  than  to  remedy  it:  becaufe  this 
cannot  be  done  by  ordinary  means,  when  thofe  very  means  themfelves 
have  loft  their  efficacy,  and  would  even  contribute  to  a  contrary  end« 
Recourfe  therefore  muA  neccfTarily  be  had  to  extraordinary  means,  fuch 
9»  force  and  arms  :  for  a  man  cannot  new  model  a  State  as  he  pleafes, 
except  he  firfi:  feizes  upon  the  government,  and  takes  it  wholly  into  his 
own  hands.  Now  as  one  muft  be  fuppoied  to  be  a  good  man  who  is 
dcfirous  to  reform  a  State  $  and  another  a  bad  man,  who  makes  uie  of 
violence  to  get  the  government  of  it  entirely  into  his  hands  >  it  very  £eU 
dom  happens  that  an  honeft  man  will  avail  himfelf  of  forcible  and  inju- 
rious methods  to  become  abiblute,  be  his  intentions  ever  fo  upright  -,  or 
that  a  wicked  man,  when  he  has  made  himfelf  fo,  will  ever  do  any 
good,  or  employ  that  authority  well,  which  he  has  done  ib  much  evil 
to  acquire. 

From  what  has  been  (aid,  it  will  appear  how  difficult,  or  rather  im^ 
poffible  it  18,  either  to  maintain  liberty,  or  to  re-efbtblifh  it,  if  loft,  in  any 
^Cate,  when  the  people  are  become  corrapt :  hot  if  any  means  could  be 
found  out  to  cfre&  either,  I  fhoold  thiak  it  muft  be  l^  reducing  it 
nearer  the  ftandard  of  a  monarchical  than  of  a  popular  Government  $ 
that  fo  the  iniblence  of  fuch  as  could  not  be  kept  within  proper  bounds 
hy  laws,  might  be  e&dually  curbed  by  the  power  ot  a  Magifbate, 
whofe  authority  ftiould  in  fbme  meafure  ire&mble  that  ot  a  King :  and 
to  attempt  a  reformatioo  atiy  other  way,  would  be  an  modcrtaking  thac 
nuft  prove  either  vavn  and  fruitlefs,  or  attended  with  great  violence  and 
cruelty.  For  if  Cleomenes  fucceeded,  as  i  havefaid  before,  by  caufing 
til  the  Epbori  to  be  killed,  in  order  to  take  the  Government  whotty  upon 
hiafelf^  if  Romulus  put  his  Brother  Remus,  and  Titus  Tatius,  the  Sa^ 
bine,  to  death  for  the  fome  purpofo,  and  afterwards  made  a  good  ufo  of 

I  2  their 
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their  power  5  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Subjedls  of  neither  State 
were  corrupted  to  fuch  a  degree  as  thofe  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  in  this  Chapter :  and  therefore  they  were  both  enabled  to  efftdt  what 
they  undertook,  and  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it  too  when  they  had  done. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

When  a  good  foundation  is  once  lardy  if  a  weak  Prince  Jhould  fucceed 
an  able  one^  he  may  fupport  bimfelf  in  the  Government :  but  if  one 
weak  Prince  Jhould  fucceed  another y  it  is  impojible  to  maintain  any 

State. 

IF  we  confider  the  abilities  and  condud:  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and 
Tullus  Hoftilius,  the  three  firft  Kings  of  Rome,  we  fhall  find  it  was 
extremely  fortunate  for  that  City  that  its  firft  King  was  cou- 
rageous and  warlike,  the  fecond  pacific  and  devout,  and  the  third  of 
the  fame  ftamp  with  Romulus  again,  more  inclined  to  war  than  peace^ 
For  if  a  Prince  was  nece(&ry,  after  the  firft  Inftitution  of  Government 
there,  who  fhould  civilize  and  form  the  people  to  the  duties  of  Society, 
it  was  no  lefs  neceflary  that  he  (hould  be  fucceeded  by  another,  who 
fhould  be  animated  with  the  fame  valour  and  martial  fpirit  that  Romu- 
lus was;  otherwife  the  Citizens  would  have  become  efieminate,  and  the 
City  fallen  a  prey  to  its  neighbours. 

From  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  if  a  Prince  who  is  not  altogether 
{q  valiant  and  enterprizing  as  another  whom  he  happens  to  fucceed, 
the  State  may  ftill  be  fupported  by  the  merits  of  his  PredeceflTor,  and 
he  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours :  but  if  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
either  he  himfelf  lives  a  long  time,  or  is  not  fucceeded  by  another  of 
the  fame  turn  with  the  firft,  the  State  muft  of  courfe  be  ruined.  On 
the  contrary,  if  a  martial  and  courageous  Prince  fucceeds  another  fuch 
a  one,  very  great  thiugs  are  commonly  efteded,  and  fuch  as  immorta- 
lize their  names.  David  without  doubt  diftinguiftied  himfelf  no  lefs  by 
feats  of  arms,  than  by  his  piety  and  wifdom :  and  fuch  was  the  tSt&, 
of  them,  that  after  he  had  fubdued  all  his  enemies,  he  left  his  King- 
dom in  peace  to  his  Son  Solomon,  who  was  enabled,  to  fupport  it  kt 
all  times  by  the  arts  of  peace  only,  and  reigned  happily  all  his  life ; 
which  was  wholly  owing  to  the  virtues  of  his  Father.  But  it  happened 
otherwife  to  Rehoboam,  who  inheriting  neither  the  valour  of  his 
Grandfather,  nor  the  wifdom  of  his  Father,  hardly  v^as  able  to  keep 
poiTeftion  of  a  Sixth  part  of  his  Kingdom,  fiajazst  II.  Sultan  of  the 
Turks,  though  naturally  more  inclined  to  peace  than  war,  ftill 
maintaned  the  acquiiitions  that  had  been  made  by  his  father  Mahomet; 

who. 
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who,  like  David,  having  conquered  all  the  neighbouring  States,  left 
a  large  Empire  to  his  Son,  and  fo  well  eftabliflied  by  his  valour,  that 
it  might  eafily  be  preferved  firm  and  entire  during  his  life,  by  pacific 
meafures  alone.  Neverthclefs,  if  Bajazet's  Son  Selim,  the  prefent 
Grand  Seignor,  had  not  been  more  like  his  Grandfather  than  his  Father, 
that  Empire  muft  have  been  ruined  ^  but  as  it  happens,  he  feems  more 
likely  to  excel  his  Grandfather  than  to  fall  fhort  of  him. 

From  thefe  examples  we  may  fee  that  a  weak  and  pufiUanimous 
Prince  may  fupport  himfelf,  provide^  he  fucceeds  a  warlike  and 
cnterprifing  one :  but  if  one  weak  Prince  immediately  fucceeds  another,, 
it  is  impoflible  any  Government  fhould  fubfift ;  except,  like  France,  it 
befupported  by  virtue  of  its  ancient  laws  and  fundamental  conftitutions. 
By  iveak  Princcfi,  I  mean  thofe  that  are  not  given  to  arms  j  and  fhall 
conclude  this  difcourfe  with  obferving  that  the  tranquillity  of  Numa's 
reign,  which  lafted  many  years,  was  owing  to  the  warlike  Spirit  of 
Romultis ;  which  being  revived  in  Tullus  Hoftilius,  the  third  King, 
procured  him  tije  fame  degree  of  reputation.  Tullus  was  fucceeded 
by  Ancus  Martins,  a  Prince  of  fuch  a  difpofition  that  he  knew  how  to 
fupport  the  State  either  by  the  arts  of  peace  or  war  [n].  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  inclined  to  patific  meafures;  but  when 
he  perceived  that  his  neighbours  judged  from  thence,  that   he   was 

[n]  It  muft  be  owned  thatMachiavel  has  given  us  a  curious  Analyfis,  or  Inveftigation 
of  the  firft  Principles  of  the  Roman  Government,  according  to  the  account  he 
receives  of  their  polity  from  the  Hittorian  he  comments  upon.  But  if  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Seven  Kings  of  Rome  refts  upon  no  better  a  foundation  than  that  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Chriftendom,  as  fome  authors  of  great  reputation  have  not  fcrupled  to 
ailert,  then  all  that  has  been  faid  by  fo  many  writers  concerning  the  remarkable  good 
fortune  of  Rome,  in  having  fo  many  fucceeding  Princes  of  fuch  particular  dirpofitions 
as  wercexaflly  fuited  to  the  times,  and  abfolutely  necefTaiy  for  the  eftablifhment  of  an 
infiuit  State,  muft  ftand  for  nothing  :  Livy's  Hidory  itfelf  muft  then  be  looked  upon  in 
AO  other  light  than  that  of  a  Romance,  or  a  tuell  hwented  Jlatn^  and  confequently  the 
magnificent  Superftru<Slure  which  the  Florentine  has  ereded  upon  it,  of  courfe  fall  to 
the  ground.  What  pity  it  is  that  fuch  great  and  generous  adiions,  and  fuch  noble 
fpecthes  as  we  meet  with  in  almoft  every  page  of  that  Hiftorian  ;  clothed  with  fo  many 
brilliant  circumftances,  and  related  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  one  would  be  apt  to 
imagine  he  had  either  feen  or  heard  them  done  and  fpoken  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  had 
them  from  fomebody  elfe  that  did,  fliould,  after  all,  prove  not  to  have  one  word  of  truth 
in  them,  but  to  be  cooked  up  only  for  perfons  that  probably  never  exifted !  What  a 
fliame  that  {\x^  Fathers  of  Hijlory^  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  (hould  more  juftly 
defecve  the  name  of  the  Fathers  of  lies  !  But  fuch  is  the  frivolity  (if  I  may  be  indulged 
that  word)  of  all  Hiftory,  efpccially  of  thofe  that  are  moft  folemn,  and  appear  moft 
fpecious  and  plauiible.  A  mortifying  confideration  indeed  !  who  can  forbear  (baking 
his  head,  and  crying  out  with  the  Poet,. 

O  Curas  bominum,  &  quantum  in  rebus  inane  ! 

Or  rather  with  the  Italians, 
Si  non  i  vero^  t  hen  trovato  ? 

effeminate. 
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effeminate,  and  made  little  account  of  him,  he  thought  it  neceffary  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  Kingdom,  to  convince  them  of  the  contrary,  by 
following  the  fteps  of  Romulus  rather  than  of  Numa.  Let  it  be 
-obferved  therefore  by  all  Princes,  that  thofc,  who  imitate  Numa,  may 
chance  either  to  keep  or  lofe  their  dominions,  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  times  and  circumftances  of  things:  but  fuch  as  follow  the 
example  of  Romulus,  and  arm  themfelves  like  him,  with  prudence 
and  valour,  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  State  in  all  times  and 
<:ircumftances  J  except  they  are  overpowered  by  fome  extraordinary 
and  irrefiftible  force.  It  may  then  be  looked  upon  as  a  certain 
thing,  that  if  the  third  King  of  Rome  had  not  been  a  warlike  Prince, 
and  one  that  knew  how  to  retrieve  the  declining  repuution  of  that 
State  by  dint  of  arms,  it  never  could  (or  with  very  great  difficulty  at 
leaft)  have  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  firmnefs,  nor  have 
cffe^ed  the  [M-odigious  things  it  afterwards  did.  It  muft  be  owned 
however,  that  whilft  it  continued  under  a  Monarchial  Government, 
it  was  liable  to  the  double  danger  of  being  ruined  either  by  the 
weaknefs  of  one  Prince,  or  the  ferocity  and  tyranny  of  another. 


CHAP.    XX. 

That  if  one  martial  Prince  fucceeds  another^  they  may  do  very  great 
things :  and  that  as  well  governed  Republics  mujl  of  neceffty  have  vir^ 
tuous  men  to  conduS  them^  their  conquers  and  acquijitions  will  be  pro^ 
portionable  to  their  virtue. 

AFTER  the  Romans  had  abolifhed  Monarchy,  they  were  no 
longer  expofed  to  the  dangers  abovementioned,  which  they  had 
been  fubjeft  to  before  under  every  King,  whether  he  was  pacific  and 
gentle,  or  fierce  and  warlike.  For  the  Sovereign  power  was  veiled  ia 
Confuls,  who  arrived  at  that  dignity,  neither  by  right  of  fucceilion  or 
inheritance,  nor  by  fi^ud  or  violence  of  any  kind ;  but  by  the  frw: 
fufirages  of  their  fellow- citizens,  and  therefore  were  always  perfons  of 
diflinguifhed  aierit  and  valour.  So  that  the  State,  availing  itfelf  of  a 
long  fucceffion  of  virtuous  men,  arrived  at  its  highefl  pitch  of  grandeur 
in  the  fame  number  of  years  that  it  had  been  governeid  by  kings.  And 
no  wonder,  when  we  fee  that  even  two  fuch  Princes  (one  fucceeding  the. 
other)  are  fufficient  to  conquer  the  world  5  as  Philip  of  Maccdon,  and 
his  Son  Alexander  did.  If  this  was  poffible  in  a  Monarchy,  furely  it 
is  much  more  fo  in  a  Republic,  which  has  it  in  its  power  to  eleft  not 
only  two,  but  an  infinite  number  of  fuch  men  in  a  continual  and  unin- 
terrupted fuccel&on  to  one  another:  fo  that  a  fucceffion  of  this  kind 

may 
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may  eafily  be  eftabliflied  and  kept  up  in  a  well  governed  Common- 
wealth  [o]. 

CHAP.    XXI. 

72^  Princes  and  Republics  are  highly  to  be  blamed  that  have  not  troops 

of  their  own  [/]. 

IF  any  Princes  or  Republics  in  tbeie  times  have  not  forces  of  their 
own^  fufficient  either  to  defend  their  States,  or  attack  their  enemies 
upon  occafion,  they  ought  to  take  the  (hame  to  themfelves  :  fince 
it  is  plain,  from  the  example  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  that  fuch  a  defedt 
is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  men  that  are  fit  to  bear  arms^  but  to  their 
•wn  fault  in  neglecting  to  inure  their  fubjeds  to  the  exercife  of  them. 
For,  when  Tullus  fucceedcd  to  the  Kingdom,  the  Romans  having 
been  forty  years  in  peace,  he  could  not  find  a  man  in  his  dominions 
who  had  ever  been  a  Soldier.  Neverthelefs,  as  he  determined  at  lafl: 
to  engage  in  a  war,  he  wifely  refolved  not  to  employ  either  the  Sam- 
nitcs,  or  Tufcans^  or  any  other  Mercenaries,  but  to  avail  himfelf  of 
his  own  Subjeds :  and  fuch  were  his  military  abilities^  that  he  foon 
made  them  excellent  foldiers.  And,  it  is  mo(t  certain,  that  if  there 
are  not  foldiers,  wherever  there  are  men  enow,  it  is  entirely  to  be  im- 
puted either  to  the  negligence  or  incapacity  of  the  Government,  and 
not  to  any  defeft  in  nature,  or  peculiarity  in  the  Country  where  they 
live;  of  which  we  have  a  very  recent  proof:  for  every  body  knows, 
that  when  the  King  of  England  invaded  France  a  little  while  ago,  he 
had  not  a  man  in  his  army  who  was  not  his  own  Subjedl;  yet  though 
that  nation  had  not  been  at  war  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  years  before,  nor 
was  there  either  an  officer  or  private  man  in  thofe  troops,  who  had  ever 
&en  the  fiace  of  an  enemy ;  yet  they  were  not  afraid  to  make  a  defcent 
upon  a  Kingdom,  where  there  were  fo  many  experienced  Generals 
and  fuch  numbers  of  well  difciplined  forces,  who  had  fcrved  for  many 
years  together  in  the  Italian  wars.  This  was  wholly  owing  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  Prince,  and  the  good  order  and  military  exercife  kept 
up  in  that  Kingdom :  where  they  never  ceafe  to  difcipline  their  troops 
and  make  them  ready  for  war,  even  in  time  of  the  mod  profound 

[d]  A  Commonwealth  may  certainly  boaft  one  advantage,  which  hereditary  King- 
doms have  not.  In  Commonwealths,  the  Sovereign  is  neither  too  young  nor  too  old, 
and  has  neither  the  infirmities  of  childhood,  nor  thofe  <^{  old  age.  But  Kingdoms  have 
not  that  happinefs  :  they  experience  at  one  time  the  d-fordcrs  of  a  minority,  at  another,, 
tht  wild  heat  of  youthful  blood,  and  at  anothe):,  the  tatdinefs  and  weight  of  declining  years. 

[p]  See  the  I2£h,  13th  and  J4th  Chapters  of  the  Prince. 

peace.- 
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peace  [q].  After  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  had  refcued  their  coun- 
trymen, the  Thebans,  out  of  the  fubjedlion  they  were  under  to  the 
Spartans,  and  faw  they  were  become  abjedl  and  fpiritlefs  by  a  long 
courfe  of  fervitude ;  yet,  fuch  were  the  abilities  and  courage  of  thofe 
two  chiefs,  that  they  foon  re-cftabliflied  military  difcipline  amongft 
that  people,  and  revived  their  ancient  valour  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  not  only  nxarched  boldly  into  the  field  againft  the  Spartan  army, 
but  utterly  defeated  it.  Upon  which,  the  hiftorian  that  relates  this, 
remarks,  that  it  was  plainly  feen  from  the  condudl  of  thefe  two  Gene- 
rals, that  Soldiers  were  not  born  at  Sparta  alone,  but  were  foon  to  be 
raifed  in  every  country  where  there  were  men,  provided  any  one  could  be 
found  that  would  be  at  the  pains  of  dilciplining  and  training  them  up 
to  arms.  The  juftnefs  of  which  remark  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Tullus  Hoflilius,  who  prefently  made  excellent  Soldiers  of  a 
raw  multitude;  as  is  well  obfcrved  and  cxpreffed  by  Virgil  in  the 
following  lines. 

Refidefque  movebit 
Tullus  in  arma  viros,  &  jam  defueta  triumphis 
Agmina,  &c.  ]ffin,  VI.  813. 

Him  Tullus  next  in  dignity  fucceeds. 
An  adlivc  Prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
He  (hall  his  troops  for  glorious  fields  prepare, 
Difus'd  to  toils  and  triumphs  of  the  war. 

Dryden. 

If]  Upon  this  pafTage,  the  Author  of  the  Bfiinmti^  bfc  (ays  as  follows.  Vol.  If. 
Sed.  vii.  **  If  the  Principles  maintained  in  this  work  be  true,  the  defeA  of  valour  in  a 
<<  national  Militia,  will  not  lie  amongft  the  private  men,  but  the  Officers.  And  in- 
<^  deed,  who  can  ferioufly  believe  that  thofe  Gentlemen  that  find  the  attendance  upon  a 
<<  Quarter  Seffions  for  the  fervice  of  their  Country,  too  fevere  a  burden  of  duty  upon 
«<  their  enervated  bodies  and  minds,  will  vigorouily  undertake  and  to  through  the  dan* 
^^  gers  and  fatigues  of  warlike  Service  ?  It  muft  therefore  be  expeAed,  as  a  certain  event, 
«^  that  a  Militia  will,  on  its  firft  inftitution,  and  for  a  long  time  be  ufelefs.  But  this  is 
^*  not  faid  with  a  view  to  difcourage  the  Eftablilhment,  but  only  to  prevent  groundlefs 
^<  expectations,  which  being  difappointed  in  the  firft  railing  of  the  Militia,  might  lead 
**  the  nation  into  a  belief,  that  the  inftitution  could  never  be  ufeful.  This,  therefore, 
<<  is  no  reafon  why  a  Militia  (hould  not  be  fet  on  foot,  but  rather  a  eood  reafon  for  its 
<<  fpeedy  eftablifhment :  becaufe  the  continued  exercife  of  a  Militia,  if  undertaken  with 
^*  that  vigour  and  ferious  intention  which  it  deferves,  is  perhaps  the  moft  promifmg 
<^  means  of  rekindling  by  flow  degrees  the  military  Spirit  amongft  us.  As  a  rational 
^'  encouragement  to  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  let  us  caft  our  eyes  back  upon  former ximes, 
^*  and  hear  the  judgment  of  a  great  foreigner."    He  then  quotes  this  pafTage  from  JVIa** 

cbiavel. The  King  of  England  abovcmentioned  was  Henry  VII. 

■/ 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXII. 

What  is  to  be  obfervedfrom  the  Combat  betwixt  the  three  Horatii  of  Romey 
and  the  three  Curiatii  of  Alba. 

BY  the  articles  of  a  convention  betwixt  Tullus  Hoftilius  King  of 
Rome,  and  Mettius  Didtator  of  Alba,  who  had  been  at  war  toge- 
ther, it  was  agreed,  that  three  of  each  fide  fhould  decide  the  quarrel 
in  a  Combat ;  and  that  if  the  three  Romans  got  the  better  of  the 
three  Albans^  the  latter  State  (hould  become  fubjed:  to  the  former^  and 
contrarywife.  For  which  purpofe,  three  brothers  of  the  Horatian 
£Eimily  being  appointed  by  the  Romans,  and  three  brothers  of  the  Curi- 
atian  by  the  Albans,  as  their  Champions,  to  end  the  difpute ;  it  hap- 
pened that  all  three  on  the  Alban  fide  were  killed,  and  only  one  on 
the  Roman  was  left  alive.  But  the  furviving  Horatian  returning  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  with  the  fpoils  of  his  Antagonifts  upon  his  back, 
amongft  which  was  a  cloke  that  had  been  curioufly  wrought  by  his  own 
Sifter,  who  was  efpoufed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii ;  and  chancing  to  meet 
that  Sifter  in  his  way  back  to  the  City,  (he  could  not  help  burfting  into 
tears  at  the  death  of  her  lover,  which  provoked  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  immediately  killed  her.  For  this  faft,  however,  he  was  brought  to  a 
trial ;  but  acquitted  after  long  debate  :  and  at  laft,  more  through  the 
kitercefiSon  of  his  father,  than  any  confideration  of  his  own  merit  [rj. 

From  hence^  there  are  three  things  to  be  obfervcd.  In  the  firft  place, 
that  no  State  ought  to  ftake  its  all  upon  a  part  of  its  forces  only  :  in 
the  next,  that  in  a  well  ordered  government  deferts  and  offences  are  not 
balanced  againft  each  other :  and  laftly,  that  it  is  imprudent  to  enter 
into  any  engagements,  where  the  performance  of  them  is,  or  ought  to  be 
doubted  of.  For  liberty  is  a  thing  of  fuch  importance  to  every  State,  that  no 
one  can  realbnably  imagine,  that  either  of  the  two  abovcmentioned  would 
long  have  continued  quiet  after  they  had  been  reduced  into  fubjedtion  to 
another  power,  by  the  ill  fuccefs  only  of  three  of  their  own  fubjeds. 

This  plainly  appears  from  the  fubfequent  conduft  of  Mectius,  who, 
though  he  acknowledged  himfelf  fubdued  after  the  Horatii  had  got 
the  better  of  the  Curiatii,  and  promifed  obedience  to  Tullus  as  his 
Sovereign  ;  yet,  in  the  firft  expedition  which  the  Romans  afterwards 
undertook  againft  the  Veientes,  he  (hewed,  that  he  regretted  the 
lofs  he  bad  fuftained  by  fo  rafh  a  covenant  as  he  had  lately  made, 

[r]  Livy,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  xxvi. 

Vol;  II.  K  and 
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and  would  have  deceived  TuUus,  if  he  could.  But  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  difcuflcd  this  point  more  at  large  [/J,  I  (hall  only  fpeak  of  the 
two  firft  in  the  two  following  Chapters. 

CHAP.    XXIII. 

J'hat  a  State  ought  not  to  venture  its  all  upon  a  part  of  its  Jorces  only: 
upon  which  account ^  it  is  often  of  great  prejudice  to  defend  paffes. 

HE  furely  can  never  be  thought  a  wife  man  who  rifqucs  his  whole 
fortune,  without  exerting  all  his  ftrength  at  the  facne  time. 
And  yet,  this  has  been  done  at  various  times  and  in  different  manners. 
As  firft,  by  acSting  like  TuUus  Hoftilius  and  Mettius,  when  they  com- 
mitted the  whole  fortune  and  happinefs  of  themfelves,  their  Country, 
and  of  fo  many  brave  men  as  each  of  them  had  in  their  refpedtive 
armies,  to  the  valour  and  fortune  of  three  of  their  fubjedts  alone,  who 
were  but  a  very  trifling  part  of  their  ftrength  indeed  :  not  confidcring 
that  by  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding,  all  the  pains  which  their  Ancef- 
tors  had  taken,  in  founding  and  forming  thofe  States,  to  eftabliih  liberty 
upon  the  firmeft  bottom,  and  to  enable  their  SucceiTors  to  defend  it, 
were  rendered  vain  and  ineffed:ual,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  fo 
few  to  lofe  it :  which  was  certainly  an  aft  of  extreme  raflinefs  and  . 
imprudence. 

Thofe  likewifc  are  guilty  of  the  fame  error,  who,  upon  the  approach 
of  an  Enemy,  rifque  all  upon  the  defence  of  certain  pafTes  and  ftrong 
holds  :  for  this  is  almoft  always  a  very  dangerous  ftcp,  except  it  can  be 
conveniently  done  with  all  their  force  ;  in  which  cafe,  without  doubt, 
fuch  a  courfe  ought  to  be  taken :  but  if  thofe  places  are  either  fo  rough 
or  fo  ftrait  that  they  can  neither  fupport  nor  contain  all  their  forces, 
it  may  prove  of  &tal  confequence.  What  induces  me  to  think  fo  is, 
the  example  of  fuch  as  having  been  invaded  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
though  their  country  was  furrounded  with  mountains,  never  offered  to 
make  any  (land  againft  them  in  the  paiTes  upon  thofe  mountains,  but 
always  either  advanced  to  meet  them,  or  waited  for  them  in  fome  fuch 
plain  and  open  part  of  the  country  nearer  home,  as  they  thought  would 
bcfl  fuit  their  purpofe.  The  reafons  of  which  have  been  already 
afligned :  for,  as  they  could  not  poft  any  confiderable  number  of  men 
to  guard  thofe  paffes,  becaufe  there  would  neither  be  provifions  fufficicnt 
to  fupport  them  long  there,  nor  room  enough  to  hold  many  foldiers, 
it  would  not  be  pollible  to  fuftain  a  numerous  army  that  came  to  attack 

[/]  See  the  i8th  Chapter  of  the  Princiy  and  the  41ft  and  42d  Chapters  of  the  third 
book  of  thefe  difcourfes. 

them : 
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them :  and  that  an  enemy  may  do  with  as  many  as  they  pleafe,  becaufe 
it  is  not  their  intention  to  ftay  in  that  place,  but  to  pafs  it  as  foon  as 
they  can,  and  be  gone  j  whereas,  a  great  number  of  the  other  fide 
cannot  wait  long  for  them,  in  thofe  barren  and  ftrait  places  \  which 
yet,  perhaps,  they  would  find  neccffary  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Enemy's  arrival.  So  that  when  that  pafs  is  abandoned,  which  you  had 
hoped  to  maintain,  and  upon  which  you  and  your  Soldiers  chiefly 
depended,  both  your  Subjedls,  and  the  reft  of  your  army  will  be  fo 
difpirited,  that  you  will  be  ruined  without  ftriking  a  flroke,  by  having 
flaked  your  all  upon  part  of  your  ftrength  only. 

Every  one  knows  what  difficulties  Hannibal  encountered,  when  he 
pafled  the  Alps,  which  divide  France  from  Lombardy,  and  afterwards 
thofe  mountains  that  feparate  Lombardy  and  Tufcany  :  and  yet  the 
Romans  waited  for  him  firft  upon  the  Tefino,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  plains  of  Arezzo,  chnfing  rather  to  venture  an  engagement  with 
him  in  the  field,  where  their  army  might  have  fome  chance  to  defeat 
the  Enemy,  than  to  lead  it  into  places  where  it  was  fure  to  perifh 
through  want  and  other  inconveniencies.  And  if  we  read  Hiftory 
with  care  and  attention,  we  fhall  find  that  very  few  good  Generals  ever 
thought  of  defending  fuch  pafles ;  not  only  for  the  rcafons  already 
given,  but  becaufe  it  is  impofiible  to  fecure  them  all  ;  both  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  having  their  by-roads,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  common 
and  ufually  frequented  :  and  though  ftrangers,  perhaps,  may  not  know 
them,  yet  the  people  of  the  country  are  well  acquainted  with  them, 
and  always  ready  enough  to  fhew  one  how  to  elude  all  oppofition ;  of 
which  we  had  a  remarkable  example,  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  151 5. 
When  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  had  formed  a  defign  to  invade  Italy, 
in  order  to  recover  the  State  of  Milan  ;  the  chief  objection  that  was 
urged  by  fuch  as  oppofed  it,  was,  that  the  Swifs  would  obftrudt  his 
paflage  over  the  mountains.  But  experience  afterwards  fhevved  the  futi- 
lity of  that  objcdlion :  for  the  King  turning  out  of  the  common  road, 
in  which  ihe  Swif?  had  ftrongly  fortified  two  or  three  pafTes,  and  taking 
a  by-way  thit  they  knew  nothing  of,  arrived  in  Italy  clofe  upon  their 
backs,  before  they  heard  any  thing  of  his  palTage :  at  which  they 
were  fo  difmayed,  that  they  quitted  thofe  pofls  and  retired  into  Milan ; 
where  the  Lombards,  finding  themfelves  deceived  in  their  opinion  that 
the  French  would  be  flopped  in  the  mountains,  prefently  fubmitted 
to  them. 


K  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXIV. 

n:)at  well  governed  Republics  appoifit  proper  re^oards  and  puniftmients^ 
accordifig  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  Citizens^  and  never  balance 
one  again/l  the  other. 

VERY  great,  to  be  fure,  was  the  merit  of  the  furviving  brother 
of  the  Horatii ;  as  he  alone  had  conquered  all  the  three  Curiatii, 
and  faved  his  Country :  great  likevvifc  was  the  crime  he  committed 
afterwards  in  killing  his  Sifter  j  at  which  the  Romans  were  fo  offended, 
that  they  brought  him  to  a  trial  for  it,  notwithftanding  his  fervices 
were  of  fuch  importance,  and  the  fenfe  of  them  fo  frelh  upon  their 
minds.  Now,  this  perhaps,  may  feem  to  thofe  thac  confider  the  mat- 
ter but  fuperficially,  a  piece  of  the  highcft  ingratitude  in  that  people : 
but  whoever  weighs  it  more  maturely,  and  duly  rcflefts  how  neceflary 
a  thing  juftice  is  in  every  Republic,  and  how  impartially  it  ought  to  be 
adminiiiered,  will  rather  be  apt  to  blame  them  for  acquitting,  than  for 
having  brought  him  to  a  trial.  For  no  well  governed  Commonwealth 
ever  cancels  the  demerit  of  its  Citizens,  on  account  of  their  merit ;  but 
having  appropriated  rewards  to  the  one,  and  penalties  to  the  other  j  and 
having  recompenfed  a  man  for  doing  well ;  if  he  afterwards  does  ill, 
it  punifties  him  according  to  the  nature  of  his  fault,  without  any  regard 
to  his  former  good  adtions.  Where  thcfe  ordinances  are  ftri6lly  obfcrved, 
a  State  may  preferve  its  liberties  a  long  time  ;  but  where  they  arc  ne- 
gleded,  it  will  foon  fall  to  ruin  :  for,  if  a  man  who  has  done  his 
Country  fome  fignal  fervice,  (hould  expert  not  only  to  be  honoured 
and  rewarded  for  it,  but  to  be  indulged  with  impunity,  and  a  privi- 
lege to  commit  any  crime  afterwards,  his  infolence  would  foon  grow 
infupportable  and  inconfiftent  with  all  civil  government. 

It  is  highly  neceflary,  therefore,  for  the  difcouragement  of  bad  men, 
to  reward  thofe  that  are  good,  as  the  Romans  always  did  :  and,  though 
a  State  (hould  be  poor,  and  caniiot  afford  to  give  any  confiderable 
reward  to  the  higheft  degree  of  merit,  yet  it  fhould  always  (hew  itfclf 
grateful,  and  give  as  much  as  it  is  able :  for  any  little  prefent  or  fa- 
vour that  is  conferred  as  a  reward  for  virtuous  aftions  (though  of  the 
moft:  important  fervice)  will  always  be  conficlered  by  the  receiver  as 
great  and  honourable.  The  ftories  of  Horatius  Coclcs  and  Mucins 
Scaevola,  are  generally  known ;  the  former  of  whom  alone,  bravely 
maintained  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  againft  the  enemy,  who  wanted 
to  pafs  it,  fill  the  bridge  was  cut  down  behind  him,  and  their  paflage 
obftrudled  :  and  the  latter  went  to  the  camp  of  Porfenna,  King  of  the 
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Tufcans,  with  a  defign  to  affaflinate  him  ;  but  miftaking  his  man,  he 
thruft  his  own  hand  into  a  fire,  and  held  it  there  till  it  was  entirely 
burnt  away,  to  fhew  the  courage  and  refolution  of  the  Romans :  for 
which  extraordinary  fervices,  each  of  them  was  rewarded  with  two 
acres  of  land  [f].  The  example  of  Manlius  Capitolinus  is  no  lefs 
remarkable,  who,  having  driven  away  the  Gauls  from  before  the  Ca- 
pitol, which  they  had  befieged,  was  recompenfcd  for  it  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  a  prefent  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  corn  -,  which,  according 
to  the  neceflity  of  the  times,  was  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  and 
adequate  reward.  But  the  fame  Manlius,  either  out  of  envy  or  ambi* 
tion,  afterwards  endeavouring  to  excite  fedition  and  tumults  in  the  City, 
and  to  make  himfelf  too  popular,  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Ca- 
pitol, which  he  had  relieved  with  fo  much  glory  and  reputation  to 
himfelf,  without  the  lead  regard  to  the  merit  of  his  former  adtions. 

CHAP.     XXV. 

JVboever  would  reform  the  Government  in  a  free  State  ^  ought  to  retain  the 
Jhadow  at  leaji  of  its  ancient  Cujioms  and  Injiitutions. 

IN  order  to  reform  a  Government  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
not  only  firm  and  permanent,  but  agreeable  to  the  people,  the  Re- 
former ought  to  keep  up  the  Ihadow  and  form  at  leaft  of  its  ancient 
cuftoms  and  inftitutions,  that  fo  the  multitude  may  be  as  little  aware  as 
poilible  of  the  innovations,  though  the  new  ordinances  fhould  be  wholly 
different  from  the  old  ones  :  for  the  generality  of  mankind  not  penetrat- 
ing very  far  into  things,  are  often  amufed  with  the  (hadow  as  much  as 
the  fubdance,  and  fometimes  indeed  exterior  appearances  make  a  deeper 
impreffion  upon  them  than  realities.  The  Romans,  therefore,  being 
feniible  of  this  in  the  infancy  of  their  Commonwealth,  and  having 
created  two  Confuls  inftcad  of  one  King,  thought  proper  to  allow  them 
but  twelve  Lidtors,  that  fo  they  might  not  exceed  the  number  of 
thofe  that  were  wont  to  attend  upon  their  Kings.  Befides,  as  there 
ufcd  to  be  an  anniverfary  Sacrifice  at  Rome,  which  could  not  be  cele- 

[/]  Macbiavel  fays,  **  duejlaiora  di  terra pirciafcuno**  The  words  of  Livy  are  as  fol- 
lows, **  Turn  Codes,  Tiber  ine  Pater^  inquit,  tefanUe  pre^or^  hac  arma  iff  hunc  mi  litem 
"  propitio  fiumine  accipias :  ita  fic  armatus  in  Tibcrim  defiluit,  multifque  fuper  incidenti- 
^*  bus  telis  incoluoiis  ad  fuos  tranavit ;  rem  aufus  plus  famae  habituram  ad  poderos,  quam 
<'  fidei*  Grata  erga  tantam  virtutem  civitas  fuit :  ftatua  in  comitio  pofita ;  agri  quantum 
^*  uno  die  curcumaravit  datum  :  privata  quoque  inter  publicos  honores  ftudia  eminebant : 
^^  nam  in  magna  inopia,  pro  domefiicis  copiis  unufquifque  ci  aliquid,  fraudans   fe  ipfe 

*'  viftu  fuo,  contulit.*' **  Patrcs  C.  Mucio  virtutis  caufa  trans  Tiberim  agrum  dono 

**  dedirC)  quae  pc^ea  funt  Mucia  prata  appellata."  Liv.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  x.  xiii. 

bratcd 
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brated  by  any  perfon  but  the  King  himfelf,  the  Romans,  fearing  the 
people  would  otherwife  wifti  for  Kings  again,  created  an  Officer,  whom 
they  called,  Rex  SacriJiculuSy  or  a  fort  of  Majier  of  the  Ccremxfmes  (but 
in  fubordination  to  their  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  High  Prieft)  who  was 
to  prefide  at  that  folemnity ;  by  which  expedient,  the  people  were 
well  fatisfied  with  the  manner  of  the  Sacrifice,  and  did  not  at  all  repine 
at  the  expulfion  of  Kings,  becaufe  their  ancient  forms  and  cuftoms  feemed 
flill  to  be  kept  up. 

This  method,  therefore,  ought  to  be  obferved  by  any  one  that  would 
cancel  old  Inftitutions,  and  eftablifh  a  new  and  free  government ;  for 
mankind  being  naturally  averfe  to  any  alterations  in  their  laws  and  cuf- 
toms, care  fliould  be  taken  that  fuch  an  innovation  Ihould  retain  as 
much  as  poffible  the  rcfemblance  at  leaft  of  their  ancient  conftitution  : 
and  if  the  Magiftrates  fhould  differ  from  the  former,  either  in  power 
or  number,  or  the  duration  of  their  authority,  the  fame  Names  and 
Titles  however  fhould  be  continued.  This  courfe,  I  fay  again,  muft 
be  followed  by  thofe  that  would  introduce  a  new  and  fatisfadlory  kind  of 
government  into  any  State,  whether  a  Monarchy  or  a  Republic  [u]  ; 
but  for  thofe  that  want  to  found  an  abfohite  Government,  or  Tyranny, 
(as  it  is  called  by  political  writers)  they  muft  make  a  thorough  alteration 
in  every  thing,  as  we  (liall  (hew  in  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAP.     XXVI. 

T&at  a  new  Prince  muji  change  every  thing  in  a  State  which  he  hasfeized 

upon  by  force. 

WHOEVER  makes  himfelf  Mafter  of  a  State,  and  defigns  to  form 
a  government  that  (hall  neither  be  a  free  Kingdom  nor  yet  a  Re- 
public, but  altogether  abfohite,  will  find  it  his  fureft  way  to  alter  every 
thing  in  it  from  top  to  bottom,  in  order  to  fupport  himfelf  j  efpecially 
if  he  perceives  his  foundations  are  weak  and  unftable,  as  probably  he 
may  do,  being  a  new  Prince.  That  is,  he  muft  create  new  Magiftrates 
in  every  City,  give  them  new  titles,  make  choice  of  new  perfons,  con- 
fer new  authority,  advance  the  poor,  impoverifti  the  rich,  Jill  the  hun-- 
gry  with  good  things^  and  fend  the  rich  empty  away^  as  David  did  when 
he  became  a  King.  Befides  this,  he  muft  build  new  Cities,  demolifti 
the  old  ones,  and  tranfport  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  one  place 
to  another  :  in  Ihort  he  muft  turn  every  thing  in  it  upfide  down  in  fuch 

[u]  Thus  our  King  Edward  VI.  at  the  Rerormation,  leaving  much  of  the  exterior 
untouched,  the  people  were  in  a  great  meafure  fooner  reconciled  to  it  than  perhaps  they 
otherwife  would  have  bcem 

a  man- 
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.a  manner,  that  no-body  fhall  enjoy  either  honours,  or  riches,  or  autho- 
rity, or  privilege  of  any  kind,  but  what  is  immediately  derived  from 
him.  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  may 
icrve  him  for  a  pattern  :  of  whom  the  Hiftorians  fay,  that  he  removed 
ihc  people  he  conquered  from  one  Province  to  another,  as  Shepherds 
nemove  their  flocks ;  and  yet,  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  from  a 
petty  Prince  he  became  Mafter  of  all  Greece.  But  nothing  furely  can 
be  more  barbarous  than  fuch  a  conduiSt,  nothing  more  diredlly  oppofite 
to  the  ends  of  all  civil  government,  or  unworthy  not  only  of  aChriftian, 
but  of  any  one  who  has  the  leaft  fpark  of  humanity  left  in  his  heart. 
Every  one  therefore  ought  to  abhor  it,  and  chufe  rather  to  live  like  a 
private  man,  than  to  make  himfelf  an  abfolute  Prince,  or  rather  a  Ty- 
rant, by  the  deftrudlion  of  fo  many  thoufand  innocent  people.  Ne- 
vcrthclefs,  he  that  determines  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  virtue  and  mo- 
deration, muft  of  neccffity  be  obliged  to  take  this  courfe,  in  order  to 
fccure  himfelf:  but  the  generality  of  mankind  being  neither  perfeiftly 
good  nor  wholly  evil,  are  apt  to  halt  betwixt  both,  and  take  a  middle 
way ;  which,  if  it  is  not  altogether  pernicious,  will  never  enable  them 
to  do  any  great  thing,  as  fhall  be  (hewn  in  the  ifollowing  Chapter. 


CHAP.     XXVII. 
Tiat  very  few  men  can  refolve  to  be  either  perfeSily  good,  or  totally  bad. 

POPE  Julius  II.  marching  with  an  army  in  the  year  1505,  to  drive 
the  Bcntivogli  out  of  Bologna,  of  which  that  family  had  been  So- 
vereigns a  hundred  years ;  determined  at  the  fame  time  to  wreft  Peru- 
gia alfo  out  of  the  hands  of  Giovanni  Paolo  Baglioni,  who  ufurped  that 
State ;  and  in  fliort  to  difpoffefs  all  thofe  that  had  feized  upon  any  ter- 
ritories belonging  to  the  Church.  When  he  arrived  therefore  at  Peru- 
gia with  this  defign,  which  was  well  known  to  every  one,  he  did  not 
wait  till  his  army  came  up  to  fupport  him,  but  immediately  entered  the 
City  attended  only  by  his  train  and  a  very  flender  guard,  though  Bag- 
lioni was  there  in  perfon  with  a  good  body  of  troops  which  he  had  got 
•together  for  his  defence.  In  this  manner,  proceeding  with  the  fame 
boldnefs  and  impetuofity  that  he  did  in  all  other  things,  he  put  himfelf 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy;  whom  yet  he  brought  out  of  the 
City  with  him,  and  left  another  Governor  of  his  own  appointment  there 
to  account  for  the  revenues  of  that  State  to  the  Church.  Upon  which, 
all  wife  and  confiderate  men  could  not  help  being  furprized  at  the  teme- 
rity of  the  Pope,  and  the  pufillanimity  of  Baglioni  :  wondering  how  it 
ihould  come  to  pafs,  that  the  latter  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  fecur- 

ing 
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ing  his  enemy,  as  he  might  have  done  with  great  reputation  to  himfelf, 
when  he  had  him  fairly  in  his  power,  and  of  filling  his  coffers  not  only 
with  the  fpoils  of  his  Holinefs,  but  of  his  train  too,  in  which  were  all 
the  Cardinals  with  their  equipages,  and  an  immenfe  booty  of  treafure 
and  jewels.  For  it  feemed  hardly  credible  that  he  fhould  be  reftrained 
by  religious  motives ;  becaufe  they  thought  a  man  who  had  been  fo 
wicked  as  to  commit  incefl:  with  his  own  Sifter,  and  to  murder  feveral 
of  his  coufins  and  nephews  to  make  his  way  to  the  Sovereignty,  would 
have  eafily  digefted  any  other  fcruple  of  confciencc.  They  concluded 
therefore,  that  as  few  men  can  refolve  to  be  abfolutely  good,  fo  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  others  cannot  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  do  a  very 
wicked  thing,  even  when  it  might  be  attended  with  fome  fort  of  glory : 
for  fuch  actions  feeming  to  carry  a  certain  air  of  magnanimity  and  gene- 
rofity,  they  know  not  how  to  fet  about  them  [x].  Thus  Baglioni,  who 
had  made  little  account  of  Inceft  and  Parricide,  knew  not  how,  (or  to 
fpeak  more  properly)  had  not  the  Spirit  to  attempt  any  thing  (even  when 
he  had  fo  juftifiable  and  fair  an  occafion)  for  which  every  body  would 
have  admired  his  courage,  and  extolled  him  to  the  fkies  :  as  he  would 
have  been  the  firfl:  that  had  (hewn  the  Cardinals  how  little  refpedt  thoie 
deferved  who  lived  and  domineered  like  them,  by  an  adion  of  fucb 
Eclat  as  would  effedtually  have  extinguifhed  all  infamy,  and  fecured 
him  againft  any  future  danger. 

[x]  Mr.  Bayle  fays  that  the  Phsenomena  in  the  Hiftory  of  man  puzzle  Philofophers, 
as  much  as  the  Phaenomena  in  Natural  Hiftory,  and  that  few  a£t  according  to  their  own 
principles.  The  Mahometans,  according  to  their  principles,  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of 
force  to  deftroy  all  other  Syftems  of  Religion  :  and  yet  they  have  tolerated  them  for  ieve- 
ral  ages.  **  When  you  meet  with  infidels,  fays  Mahomet  in  the  ninth  Chapter  of  the 
Alcoran,  kill  them,  cut  ofF  their  heads,  or  make  them  prifoners,  and  bind  them  till 
they  have  paid  their  ranfom  :  be  not  afraid  to  perfecute  them  till  they  have  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  fubmitted  to  you."  For  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  Saracens  foon 
left  off  thofe  violent  methods,  and  that  the  Greek  Churches  have  maintained  themfelves 
under  the  yoke  of  Mahomet  to  this  day.  Thev  have  their  Patriarchs,  their  Metropoli- 
tans, their  Synods,  their  Difcipline,  and  their  Monks. — On  the  other  hand,  Cbriflians 
were  commanded  only  to  preach  and  inftru£t :  notwithfianding  which,  many  Chriftian 
nations  have  extirpated  thofe  who  were  not  of  their  perfuafion  with  fire  and  fword,  time 
out  of  mind,  and  done  nothing  but  perfecute,  though  the  Gofpel  abfolutely  forbids  it. 
One  may  be  certain  that  if  the  Chriftians  of  the  Weft  had  borne  fway  in  Afia,  in  the 
room  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  the  leaft  traces  of  the  Greek  Church  would  not  have 
been  left  at  this  day  ;  and  that  they  would  not  have  tolerated  Mahometanifm,  as  the  In- 
fidels have  tolerated  Chriftianity  there.  The  Reader,  if  he  pleafes,  may  fee  much  mote 
to  this  purpNofe  in  the  Note  JJ^  under  the  word  Mahomet  I.  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  But 
the  comparifon  is  truly  (hocking. 
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CHAP.    XXVIII. 

Whence  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  Romans  were  not  fo  ungrateful  as  the  Atbe^ 

nians  to  their  Citizens. 

WHocvcr  reads  the  hiftorics  of  Republics  will  find  a  fpice  of  in- 
gratitude in  them  all  to  their  Citizens  ;  but  lefs  of  it  at  Rome 
dian  at  Athens^  or  perhaps  in  any  other  Commonwealth.  The  reafon 
of  this^  with  regard  tothofe  two  States,  I  take  to  be,  that  the  Romans 
kad  not  fo  much  caufe  to  be  jealous  of  their  Citizens  as  the  Athenians 
bad«  For  at  Rome  no  man  ever  invaded  the  liberty  of  others,  from  the 
expuliioo  of  their  Kings  to  the  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla :  fo  that  there 
wu  no  great  occalion  for  jealoufy  or  appreheniion  of  that  kind ;.  and 
confequently  all  punifhment  was  unnecefTary.  But  the  cafe  was  far 
otherwife  at  Athens  :  for  that  State  being  deprived  of  its  liberty  by  Piiif- 
ttatue,  when  it  was  in  its  mod  fiouriihing  condition,  under  a  pretence  of 
advancing  it  to  a  ftill  higher  pitch ;  as  foon  as  the  Citizens  recovered  it>. 
and  began  to  refled;  upon  the  bitternefs  of  their  fufferings,  whilA  they 
were  fubjeA  to  a  tyrannical  government,,  they  gave  a  full  loofe  to  their 
revenge,  and  punifhed  not  only  real  faults  in  their  Citizens,  but  even  the 
Icaft  fhadow  or  appearance  of  them ;  for  which  many  excellent  men 
were  put  to  death,^  and  many  baniHied ;  and  from  hence  arofe  the  cuf- 
tom  of  Oftracifm  [7],  and  many  other  forts  of  rigorous  puniihments, 
which  were  infiidled  from  time  to  time  upon  the  mod  confiderable  of 
their  Subjedts.  Very  juft  therefore  is  the  obfervation  of  fome  writers 
upon  government^  that  thofe  who  have  recovered  their  liberties,  always 
bite  (harper  than  others  who  have  only  prcfcrved  them  [z], 

Thefe 

[jr]  See  the  Notes  upon  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Hlftory  of  Florence. 

[aj  There  are  two  Letters  preferred  in  Laertius,  which  (hew  the  fenfe  the  Athenians 
had  of  their  SuflFerings  under  Pififtratus  ;  the  firft  runs  thus.  '^  Epimenides  to  Solon. — 
^  Be  of  good  comfort,  my  friend  ;  for  if  Pififtratus  was  Ruler  of  Athenians  inured  to  fcr- 
**  vitude  and  void  of  difcipline,  his  Government  perhaps  might  be  perpetual.  Thofe 
^  however  that  are  now  In  fubje£Hon  to  him,  are  not  men  of  bafe  minds,  but  fuch  as  be- 
^  ing  mindful  of  Solon's  infirudtions  are  afhamed  of  their  bondage,  and  will  not  bear  his 
*<  tyranny  long.  But  though  Pififtratus  Ihould  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  State,  I. 
^  hope.  It  will  not  defcend  to  his  children:  for  it  is  hard  for  free  perfons,  brought  up  un* 
^  dcr  excellent  Laws,  to  fufFer  bondage.  As  for  you,  do  not  wander  about,  but  haften 
•*  to  mc  in  Crete  j  where  no  Tyrant  will  be  troublefome  to  you.  If  in  travelling  up  and 
**  down,  you  fliould  chance  to  meet  with  any  of  his  friends,  I  fear,  they  will  do  you  a 
•*  mifchiet."— This  feems  to  be  in  anfwer  to  the  following  Epiftle  to  Epimenides.r— 
•*  Solon  to  Epimenides. — Neither  are  mv  Laws  likely  to  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  Athe- 
**  nians,.  nor  have  you  advantaged  the  City  by  Luftration.  For  Divine  Rites  and  Law- 
^  givers  alone  cannot  benefit  States  i  it  is  of  great  confequence  of  what  mind  thofe  are 
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Thefe  things  then  being  duly  confidcred,  there  will  appear  no  great 
reafon  either  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  this  point,  or' 
to  applaud  that  of  the  Romans;  fincc  the^  former  were  neceflitated  to 
aft  as  they  did,  by  various  exigencies  and  accidents  which  happened  in 
their  State.  For  whoever  examines  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  may  be 
convinced,  that  if  the  Romans  had  once  been  deprived  of  their  liberties 
as  the  Athenians  were,  they  would  neither  have  been  lefs  jealous  of  them 
afterwards,  nor  more  merciful  in  punilhing  their  Citizens  tlian  the 
others :  of  which  we  may  be  aflured  from  what  happened  after  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Kings  to  CoUatinus  and  P.  Valerius ;  the  former  of  whom 
(though  he  had  been  very  aftivc  in  aflertingthe  liberties  of  his  Country) 
was  fent  into  exile  upon  no  other  account,  but  becaufe  he  bore  the  name 
of  Tarquin  :  and  the  latter  very  narrowly  efcaped  the  fame  punifliment, 
only  for  having  built  a  houfe  upon  Mount  Caelius  ;  from  whence  it  was 
apprehended  that  he  had  fome  defign  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Public. 
One  may  naturally  conclude  therefore,  that  if  the  Romans  wer-e  lo 
fofpicious  and  fevere  in  thefe  two  examples,  they  would  have  been  as 
ungrateful  to  their  Citizens  as  ever  the  Athenians  were,  had  they  been 
injured  by  them  in  like  manner  before  their  Empire  was  firmly  efta- 
blifhed.  But  that  we  may  have  no  occafion  to  return  to  this  Subjeft 
hereafter,  it  (hall  be  more  thoroughly  difcufled  in  the  next  Chapter. 

**  who  lead  the  common  people.  Divine  Rites  and  Laws  are  profitable  if  well  dir^Sed  : 
**  if  ill,  they  are  of  no  fervice.  Neither  are  thofe  Laws  which  i  gave  in  any  better  con- 
**  dition ;  thofe  perfons  who  had  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth  not  preventing  Pififtratus 
*^  from  making  himfclf  a  Tyrant,  and  thereby  mortally  wounding  it,  which  they  would 
"  not  believe  when  I  foretold  it.  The  Athenians  chofe  rather  to  give  credit  to  his  flatte- 
"  rics,.  than  to  me  who  told  them  the  truth.  They  faid  1  was  mad.  Laying  down  my 
**  arms  therefore  before  the  Citadel,  I  declared  that  I  was  wifer  than  thofe  who  could  not 
•*  fee  that  Pififtratus  was  aiming  at  Tyranny ;  and  more  refolute  than  fuch  as  durft  not  af- 
•*  fert  the  liberty  of  their  Country.  At  laft  I  left  my  Country  with  this  farewel.  *'  O 
^*  mysCountry!  behold  Solon  ready  to  aflift  thee  in  word  or  deed.  But  I  am  thought 
**  mad,  it  feems.  I  am  forced  therefore  to  abandon  thee,  though  I  love  all  my  Country- 
**^men,  but  Pififtratus.  Let  them  be  his  friends,  if  they  like  it."  *'  For  you  know,  my 
**  Friend,  by  what  artifice  he  obtained  the  Government.  He  begun  with  flattering  the 
**  common  people  :  and  then  wounding  himfelf,  he  came  toEliasa,  pretending  he  had  re- 
**  ceived  thofe  wounds  from  his  Enemies,  and  defired  a  guard  of  four  hundred  young  men 
**  armed  with  halberds;  which  they,  paying  no  regard  to  my  remonftrances,  fimply  granted 
**  him.  After  this  he  diflblved  the  popular  Government.  I  endeavoured  to  have  refcued 
**  the  poor  people  from  mercenary  fervitudc}  but  they  are  now  all  Haves  lo  Pififtratus." 
Lacrt,  in  vita  Solonis, 
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CHAP.    XXIX. 
Whether  a  'Prince  or  a  Commonweakb  be  generally  the  more  ungrateful. 

INgratitude  ufaally  proceeds  either  from  avarice  or  fufpicion:  for  when 
a  Prince  or  a  Republic  fends  a*General  upon  fome  important  Ex- 
pedition, and  he  executes  it  with  great  honour  to  himfelf,  and  reputa- 
tion to'thofe  that  employed  him,  they  certainly  ought  to  reward  him 
for  it :  but  if,.inftead  of  doing  that,  they  either  calhier  or  difgrace  him 
to  favc  the  ex  pence  of  a  reward,  their  ingratitude  is  inexcufable,  and 
will  leave  a  (lain  behind  it  that  can  never  be  wiped  out.  Too  many 
Princes  however  are  guilty  of  this  vice ;  for  as  Tacitus  fays,  Proclivius 
eft  injuria  quam  beneficio  vicem  exoh:ere\  quia  gratia  onerij  ultio  in 
quoeftu  babetur.  **  Men  are  naturally  more  apt  to  return  an  injury^  than 
**  to  requite  a  fervice  \  becauje  revenge  is  fweety  and  jometimes  attended 
**  with  advantage  ;  but  it  is  thought  troublefome  and  expenfive  to  dij charge 
"  obligations''  [a\.    But  when  fuch  a  General  is  not  rewarded  5  or  (to 

fpeak 

[a]  Dion  CafTius,  in  giving  a  detail  of  Caligula's  crimes,  takes  notice  of  his  ingrati- 
tude to  Macro  and  his  wife  Ennia,  whom  he  had  reduced  to  the  hard  neceffity  of  dif- 
patching  themfelvcs  ;  though  one  of  them  had  been  his  Miftrefs,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
other  that  he  mounted  the  throne  without  any  Collegue.  He  did  not  content  himfelf 
with  this,  however,  but  bafdy  traduced  Macro's  charadter  after  he  was  dead,  and  even 
reproached  his  memorv  with  crimes,  the  difgrace  of  which  refledtcd  chiefly  upon  himfelf  j 
for  he  declared  that  Macro  had  been  his  Pimp.  As  Macro,  whilft  he  was  Minifter  to 
Tiberius,  had  more  than  once  faved  Caligula's  life,  he  took  upon  him  to  give  him  his 
advice  with  much  freedom,  corrccSling  the  faults  of  an  Emperor  whom  he  had  created, 
aad  inftructing  him  in  the  Duties  that  would  tend  to  his  glory  and  reputation.  But  Ca- 
ligula defpifed  his  precepts,  and  boalled  that  he  had  no  occafion  for  fuch  a  Tutor.  In 
this  manner  Macro  drew  his  hatred  upon  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refolved  to  get  rid 
of  him,  and  fought  only  for  a  plaulible  pretence,  which  at  laft  he  thought  he  had  hit 
upon  ;  accufing  him  of  faying  every  where,  ^*  Caligula  is  the  work  of  my  hands;  he  is 
"  my  creature  as  much  as  if  1  had  begot  him.  It  was  owing  to  my  intreaties  that  the 
•*  intended  orders  of  Tiberius  to  put  him  to  death  were  three  different  times  prevented.  It 
••  was  owing  to  me  that  he  fucceeded  alone  to  the  Government  after  the  death  of  that 
•*  Prince."  Macro  lived  but  a  little  while  after  this,  and  his  whole  family  was  extir- 
pated at  the  fame  time. — There  were  three  things  then  that  concurred  to  Macro's  ruin, 
any  one  of  which  was  fufficient  to  have  efFe(5ted  it.  He  had  faved  Caligula's  life,  and 
procured  him  the  Empire  of  the  world  j  he  boafted  of  this,  and  took  the  liberty  of  rcpre- 
hcDding  his  condu£^.  There  are  very  few  men  in  great  power,  that  can  love  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  too  much  obliged.  "  Beneficia  eo  ufque  Ixta  funt  ('fays  Tacitus^  Annal. 
•*  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  xviii.)  dum  videntur  exfolvi  pofle  :  ubi  multum  antevenere,  pro  gratia 
*•  odium  redditur."  A  faying  which  was  applied  to  the  cold  reception  Monfieur  du  Plef- 
fis  Mornai  met  with  from  Henry  IV.  of  France.  See  his  Life,  p.  257.  One  feldom  fees 
that  thofe  who  have  raifed  a  private  pcrfon  to  a  throne  long  enjoy  his  good  graces  :  they 
become  hateful  to  him,  either  becauie  one  has  an  averfion  to  men  who  think  they  have  a 
right  to  demaod  every  things  or  becaufe  they  boaft  too  much   of  their  good  offices,  and 
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fpeak  more  properly)  when  he  is  difgraced,  not  out  of  motives  of  ava- 
rice, but  fufpicion,  then  his  Mafter,  whether  a  Prince  or  a  Republic,  is 
in  fome  meafure  excufable.     Many  inftances,  and  reafons  too  indeed, 

complain  that  they  are  not  fiifficicntly  rewarded  for  them.     But  fuch  in  general  is  the 
nature  of  mankind.     Caligula  therefore^^  one  of  thebafeft  and  moft  victoas  of  all  Princes^ 
could  not  long  bear  with  a  Benefadior,  who  fet  forth  the  important  fervices  he  had  done 
him  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  and  took  the  freedom  of  giving  him  advice  as  a  Tutor.    In  the 
^  fame  manner  Abdalla,  furnamed  Motafeb  Billah,  who  drove  the  Aglabites  out  of  Africa, 
and  placed  one  of  the  family  of  Ali,  named  Obeidallah,  upon  the  throne,  was  ferved  by 
that* Prince;  for  he  foon  after  put  him  to  death:  and  this  ad  of  royal  ingratitude  has 
fometimes  been  praSifed  in  other  Countries  that  boaft  of  greater  humanity  than  Africa. 
Thus  Lord  Stanley  was  requited  by  our  Henry  VIL  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Richard 
in.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  by  Edward  IV.  and  the  Piercies  by  Henry  IV.  But  it  is  fome- 
times dearly  paid  for,     *'  The  Services  which  Kings  cannot  repay,"  favs  Father  Orleans^ 
in  his  Revolutions  of  England^  torn.  II.  p.  296,  and  the  following;  under  the  year  1464 
^^  commonly  make  them  ungrateful.     A  man  who  has  done  a  great  deal  for  tbcm,  feems 
^'  to  have  a  right  to  afk  a  great  deal :  and  whoever  has  a  right  to  claim  all,  is  trouble- 
^*  fome,  even  when  he  demands  nothing.  Edward  IV.  was  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
"**  wick  for  his  Crown  :  this  was  a  fcrvice  beyond  all  requital ;  and  being  attended  alfo 
^^  with  majiy  other  great  exploits,  had  gained  the  Earl  infinite  reputation  amongft  the 
people.     The  King  in  (hort  grew  jealous  of  him,  and  fufpeSing  his  Subjedb  would 
compare  him  with  the  Earl,  in  the  fame  manner  that  Saul  was  compared  with  David, 
*<  began  to  be  afraid,  left  they  (hould  fay  in  England,  as  formerly  in  Ifrael,  Saul  has  Jlatn 
*^  his  thotifandsj  end  David  his  ten  thoufands,^*    This  was  the  firft  caufe  of  difcontent,  the 
Earl  was  not  rewarded  as  he  thought  he  deferved,  and  he  perceived  the  King  looked  upon 
him  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  that  a  Prince  who  envies  the  glory  of  one  of 
his  Subje£b,  (hould  not  difoblige  him  feveral  ways.     The  fecond  caufe  of  difguft  was, 
the  Earl's  being  fent  Ambaflfador  to  negociate  his  JVf  after's  marriage  with  Bonne  of  Savoy, 
Sifter  to  the  Queen  of  France.     This  marriage  was  agreed  upon,  and  nothing  more 
waited  for  but  the  return  of  an  Ambaflador,  whom  the  King  of  France  had  fent  to  have 
the  treaty  figned  by  Edward,  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  the  King  of  England  had 
married  a  Knight's  widow*     "  All  that  nation,  "  favs  the  above  cited  Author,'*  beheld 
^^  this  match  with  the  utmoft  indication  :  but  nobody  was  fo  much  chagrined  at  it  a» 
^'  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  made  no  doubt  but  the  King  did  it  to  expofe  and  make 
^  him  ridiculous  to  all  Europe,  by  fending  him  to  demand  a  ereat  Princefs,  and  after- 
^  wards  marrying  a  private  Gentlewoman  only.  .....  But  King  Edward's  behaviour 

^'  to  him,  after  his  return  to  London,  exafperated  him  to  the  laft  degree.  He  was  in 
^^  hopes,  however,  that  his  Maiefly  would  endeavour  to  mitigate  his  vexation  by  good 
**  words,  or  fome  lame  excufe  at  leaft :  but  he  was  fo  far  from  making  any  Apology,  that 
**  he  treated  him  with  fuch  a  degree  of  haughtinefs,  that  a  man  lefs  ftomachful  than  the 
^<  Earl  could  hardly  have  helped  refenting  it :  and  to  complete  his  mortification,  he  heard 
'^^  that  the  King  had  attempted  to  debauch  his  Niece,  or,  as  others  fay,  his  Sifter ;  and 
«<  would  have  taken  a  Miftrefs  out  of  his  family,  whilft  he  thought  nt  to  take  a  wife 
^<  out  of  another."  The  Earl  therefore,  with  a  heart  full  of  revenge,  determined  to 
reftore  Henry  VI.  to  the  throne,  and  fucceeded  in  his  defign.  Thus  he  fported  with  the 
Crowii ;  he  deprived  Heory  VI.  of  it  to  give  it  to  Edward ;  and  then  took  it  again  from 
him  to  return  it  to  Henry.  He  had  credit  enough  to  have  raifcd  him&If  to  the  throne, 
but  he  thought  it  more  glorious  to  make  Kings  than  to  reign  himfelf :  for  fuch  was  the 
turn  of  his  ambition,  that  it  inclined  htm  not  to  reign,  but  to  govern  thofe  that  reigned. 
— -^^This  fort  of  behaviour  has  been  fo  conunon  both  in  Princes  and  Subre^,  that  moft 
Hiftorians,  as  well  as  other  Writers,  take  notice  of  it :  from  whom  numberlefs  examples 
might  be  quoted,  if  neceftary.  ButMachiavel  himfelf  cites  feveral  in  this  Chapter.  See 
alfo  Chap.  III.  of  the  Prime  at  the  end :  and  the  Note  upon  Franci/co  Spinola.  Hift.  Flor. 
fi.  y«  noi  fx  firom  the  begianingp 

might 
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might  be  deduced  from  Hiftory  to  evince  the  truth  and  ncceflity  of  this. 
For  a  General,  who  by  his  valour  has  extended  his  Mailer's  dominions, 
^xtirminated  his  enemies,  enriched  his  Soldiers,  and  acquired  great  glory 
himfelf,  muft  necefiarily  conciliate  the  afFedions  both  of  the  army  and 
his  other  fellow  fubjefts  to  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  Services 
will  be  apt  to  excite  jealoufy  in  the  Prince  that  employed  him :  and 
fince  mankind  are  naturally  ambitious  as  well  as  jealous,  and  apt  to  af- 
pire  to  ftill  greater  power,  it  is  almoft  impoiliblej  when  fuch  a  General 
18  become  elated  with  his  fuccefies,  and  his  Prince  has  begun  to  grow 
fttfpicious  of  him  upon  that  account,  that  the  jealoufy  of  the  latter 
fliould  not  be  ftill  more  enflamed  either  by  fome  infolent  fpeech  or  ac- 
tion in  the  former.  The  Prince  therefore  feems  to  be  under  a  neceffity 
of  (ecuring  himfelf  againft  his  General,  either  by  putting  him  to  death, 
or  by  taking  away  his  command,  or  by  ieifening  the  reputation  and  in- 
fluence he  has  acquired  in  the  army  and  amongft  his  other  countrymen, 
by  induftrioufly  infinuating  that  his  fuccefs  was  not  owing  to  his  valour 
or  good  condu<ft,  but  to  accident,  or  the  pufiUanimity  of  the  enemy,  or 
the  fuperior  abilities  of  his  othdr  Commanders. 

When  Vefpafian  was  faluted  Emperor  by  the  forces  which  he  com- 
manded in  Judea,  Antonius  Primus  being  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
lUyria,  declared  for  him  there  alfo,  and  marching  into  Italy  againfl  Vi- 
ttUittS  who  then  was  the  reigning  Emperor,  he  defeated  him  twice,  and 
gpt  pofleffion  of  Rome :  fo  that  Mucian,  who  had  been  fent  by  Vefpa- 
fian for  the  fame  purpofe,  found  every  thing  fettled,  and  all  difHculties 
already  furmounted  by  the  expedition  and  valour  of  Antonius.  But 
obferve  how  Antonius  was  rewarded  for  his  pains :  in  the  firft  place, 
Mucian  deprived  him  of  all  command  in  the  army,  and  reduced  him 
by  degrees  to  live  in  a  very  private  condition,  without  the  leaft  power 
or  authority  of  any  kind  at  Rome :  upon  which,,  be  went  to  make  his 
complaints  to  Vefpafian,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Afia,  from  whom  he 
met  with  fo  cold  a  reception,  that  he  foon  after  died  in  obfcurity  and 
defpair. — ^Many  other  examples  might  be  cited  from  Hiftory.  Every 
one  muft  remember,  (as  it  happened  in  our  own  times)  that  Confalvo 
of  Cordova,  the  King  of  Arragon's  General  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
entirely  drove  the  French  out  of  that  Country,  and  reduced  it  into  fub- 
je£tion  to  his  Mafter  Ferdinand,  with  great  glory  to  himfelf  at  the  fame 
time :  in  recompence  for  which,  Ferdinand  upon  his  arrival  at  Naples, 
&fl  turned  him  out  of  the  government  of  the  ftrong  places  which  he 
held  for  him  there,  and  then  deprived  him  of  his  command  in  the  army ; 
after  which,  he  took  him  back  with  him  into  Spain,  where  he  ended 
bis  days  in  difgrace. 

Theie  jealoufies  therefore  are  fo  naturally  incident  to  Princes,  that 
they  cannot  be  prevented  \  nor  is  it  pofTiblc  for  them  to  be  grateful  to 

thofe 
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thofe  that  have  done  them  the  mod  important  Services.  And  if  this  be 
the  cafe  with  Princes,  it  ought  not  to  feem  ftrange  that  it  is  the  fame 
with  Commonwealths:  for  all  free  governments  having  two  principal 
ends,  one  of  which  is  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  and  the  other  to  pre- 
ferve  their  liberties,  it  will  of  neceflity  happen,  that  they  muft  fall  into 
ingratitude  and  other  inconveniencies  by  too  rigid  an  obfervation  of  the 
Maxims,  they  have  eftabli(hed  for  the  accompliQiment  of  either  of  thofe 
ends.  The  errors  and  inconveniencies  that  attend  making  new  acquifi- 
tions  fliall  be  fpoken  of  elfewhere:  byt  amongft  others  that  refult  from^ 
being  too  jealous  of  their  liberties,  we  may  chiefly  reckon  the  difgufting 
fuch  Citizens  as  ought  to  be  rewarded,  and  the  fufpedling  thofe  in  whom, 
they  ought  to  put  the  moft  confidence.  Now  tho*  thefc  things  occa- 
fion  great  evils  in  a  Commonwealth  that  is  become  corrupt,  and  ofteiv 
produce  Tyranny  at  laft,  as  it  happened  to  Rome  in  the  time,  of  Julius^^ 
Catfar,  who  took  that  by  force>  which  the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-^ 
citizens  had  refufed  to  give  him  ;  yet  they  are  of  a  great  advantage  in  a 
State  that  is  not  yet  corrupted,  as  they  conduce  to  the  prefervation  of  its* 
liberties,  by  keeping  ambitious  and  cnterprizing  men  in  awe,  through 
the  fear  of  punifhment. 

To  the  reafons  already  affigned  therefore,  it  was  owing  that  no* 
people  ever  fliewed  thcrnfclves  lefs  ungrateful  to  their  Citizens  thaa 
the  Romans  did :  nay  it  may  truly  be  faid,  that  they  never  behaved 
with  ingratitude  to  any  one  but  Scipio.  For  as  to  Coriolanus  and 
Camillus  [^],  they  were  baniflied  for  the  injuries  they  both  had  done  to 

the 

[^]  Coriolanus  was  banifhcd  for  propofing  to  humble  the  Plebeians  by  famine.  See* 
Chap.  vii.  and  Camillus  for  behaving  himfelf  with  too  much  pride,  in  ^he  Triumph 
which  was  granted  him  after  he  had  taken  Veii ;  and  for  dividing  the  Spoil  amongfl  the 
Soldiery  only,  without  giving  the  people  any  fhare  of  it.  His  triumphal  Car  was  drawa 
by  four  white  horfes.  Upon  which  Plutarch  obfcrves,  that  no  General  ever  triumphed 
in  that  manner  either  before  or  after  him,  and  that  the  people  thought  fuch  a  Chariot 
was  too  magnificent  and  glorious  for  any  one  but  a  God.     <*  Ta  n  oXAa  ct^of^  %^f^af£ivfft 

InvitaCamilli.  He  triumphed  four  times,  was  five  times  Didator,  and  honoured  with^ 
the  title  of  the  Second  Founder  of  Rome  :  in  a  word,  he  acquired  all  the  honour  a  man 
can  gain  in  his  own  Countnr.  During  his  Cenforlhip,  he  found  means  to  make  all  the 
iingle  men  in  Rome  marry  the  widows  of  thofe  that  had  been  killed  in  war ;  and  had 
the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Veientes,  the  ancient  Rivals  of 
Rome,  See  Chap.  xiii.  But  as  he  prevented  many  of  the  Roman  Citizens  from  going 
to  fettle  at  Veii  afterwards,  they  were  fo  provoked  at  it,  that  they  took  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  themfelves  upon  him.  He  had  made  a  vow  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  the 
fpoils  of  that  City  to  Apollo,  but  forgot  to  do  it :  upon  which,  the  Senate  being  informed 
by  the  Arufpices,  that  the  Gods  were  offended,  ordered  every  Soldier  to  reilore  the  tenth 
of  his  fpoil.  This  exafperated  the  people  ftill  more  againft  him.  Soon  after,  a  war  broke 
out  with  the  Falifci,  in  the  courfe  of  which,  he  generoufly  fent  back  the  children  to 
their  parents,  whom  a  School-mafter  in  one  of  the  towns  he  befieged,  had  perfidioufly 
delivered  up  to  him ;  which  bad  luch  aaeff!;^  upon  them»  that  they  vpluntarily  fubmitted 

to 
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the  people  -,  and  though  indeed  one  of  them  continued  in  perpetual 
exile,  becaufe  he  ftill  perfided  obftinate  in  his  prejudice  to  the  people ; 
yet  the  other  was  not  only  recalled,  but  honoured  like  a  Prince 
afterwards  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  the  ingratitude  that  was  (hewn  to 
Scipio  was  owing  to  fuch  a  degree  of  jealouiy  as  they  had  never 
entertained  of  any  citizen  before :  and  this  arofe  from  a  confideration  . 
of  the  powerfulnefs  of  the  enemy  he  had  conquered ;  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired  by  bringing  a  long  and  dangerous  war  to  fo  fpeedy  and 
fuccefsful  a  conclufion,  after  he  was  appointed  Commander  in  chief  of 
their  armies ;  the  favour  which  his  youth,  his  prudence,  and  other 
admirable  accomplifhments  had  gained  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ; 
all  which  made  him  fo  popular  that  the  Magiftratcs  began  to  dread 
his  authority,  a  circumftance  that  was  as  galling  to  the  graver  fort,  as 
it  was  new  and  unufual  to  the  whole  City  [c].     Indeed  it  appeared  fo 

extra- 
Co  the  Romans.  See  Chap.  xx.  Rook  III.  of  thefe  Difcourfes.  But  this  depriving  the 
people  of  the  booty  they  expected  there,  gave  them  a  irelh  handle  to  exclaim  againft 
him  :  fo  that  loofing  all  patience,  at  laft  Lucius  Apuleius,  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
profecuted  him  to  make  him  give  an  account  of  the  Spoil  taken  at  Veii ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  aftewards  voluntarily  baniOied  himfelf 
to  Veiu  During  this  bani(hment,  he  performed  the  moft  noble  adtion  of  his  life ;  for 
inftead  of  rejoicing  at  the  facking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  (See  Chip.  viii.  of  this  Book) 
and  of  joining  them  to  be  revenged  on  his  Country,  he  exerted  all  his  wifdom  and  courage 
to  drive  the  Enemy  away,  and  yet  obferved  the  Laws  of  Rome  with  the  utmoft  ftriflnefs, 
kirefufing  to  accept  the  command  which  feveral  private  people  oftered  him.  See  Valerius 
Maximus^  Lib,  IW .  Cap.  i.  He  waited  for  the  orders  of  the  people,  who  were 
reprefented  by  the  few  inhabitants  of  Rome  that  (till  held  out  in  the  Capitol.  But 
before  this  he  had  raifed  troops  at  Ardea,  where  he  then  was,  and  gained  fomc 
advantages  over  the  Enemy.  The  Romans  therefore  that  were  befieged  in  the 
Capitol  appointed  him  Didator ;  in  which  poft  he  z&cd  with  fo  much  bravery  and 
condud,  that  he  drove  the  Gauls  entirely  out  of  the  Roman  territories.  This 
important  fervice  however,  with  feveral  other  vi<Sories  which  he  afterwards  got, 
could  not  fecure  him  againft  the  rage  and  envy  of  the  Tribunes,  for  even  whilft  he 
was  Dictator,  they  fent  a  common  Officer  to  fummon  him,  who  had  the  audacioufnefs 
to  lay  hands  upon  him.  He  appeared  before  the  people  attended  by  the  whole 
Senate;  and,  as  the  afFair  was  determined  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  people,  was  conduced 
back  again  to  his  houfe  with  the  higheft  acclamations.  What  Lucan  fays  of  this  great 
man,  when  in  baniOiment,  is  highly  in  his  honour,  viz.  that  wherever  Camillus  dwelt^ 
there  was  Rome ;  the  Poet's  own  words  exprcfs  it  much  ftronger, 
Tarpeia  fede  perufta 

Gallorum  facibus,  Veiofque  habitante  Camillo  ; 

lllic  Roma  fuit.  Pharfal.  Lib.  V.  xxvii. 

When  Gallic   flames  the  burning  City  felt, 

,At  Veii  Rome  with  her  Camillus  dwelt.  Rowe. 

[c\  Livy  in  the  26th  book  of  his  Hiftory  Cap.  xix.  gives  us  a  fine  account  of  the 
means  by  which  Scipio  made  himfelf  fo  popular.  "  Fuit  enim  Scipio,  non  veiis 
•*  tantum  virtutibus  mirabilis,  fed  arte  quoquc  quadam  ab  juventa  in  oftcntationem 
**  earum  compofitus :  pleraque  apud  multituuineni,  nut  per  noflurnas  vifa  ipecies,  aut  vtlut 
•*  divinitus,  mcnte  monita,  agens :  five  ct  ipfc  capii  quadam  fupciflitionc  animi,  five  ut 
•*  imperia  conciHaquc  velut  forte  oraculi  mifTa,  fine  cnnftationc  afltqucrctur.  Ad  hoc  jam 
•*  mdc  ab  initio  prseparans  animos,  ex  quo  togam  viriicm  fumpfit,  nuilo  die  piius  uUani 
••  publicam  privatamvc  rem  cgit,  quam  in  Capitolium  irct,  ingrcfl'ufquc  xdcm  confiderct : 

'*  &  flc- 
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extraordinary  to  Cato  the  Elder,  a  man  of  fcvere  and  inflexible  virtue,, 
that  he  made  a  formal  complaint  of  it,  and  faid,  that  a  State  could  not 
be  called  free  where  theMagiftratcs  flood  in  awe  of  any  particular  Citizen : 
fo  that  if  the  people  of  Rome  inclined  to  Cato's  opinion  in  this  cafe^ 
they  may  in  fome  mcafbre  be  iuftificd  in  a  thing  that  fo  nearly 
concerned  their  liberties,  as  I  faid  before  of  Princes  and  Common- 
wealths that  are  forced  to  be  ungrateful  by  motives  of  Sufpicion. 
To  conclude  this  difcourfc,  I  fay,  that  ingratitude  being  occafioned 
either  by  avarice  or  jealoufy.  Commonwealths  are  hardly  ever  influenced 
by  the  former,  and  much  feldomer  than  Princes  by  the  latter,,  as  they 
have  Icfs  occafion  y  which  fhsill  be  fhewa  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAP.  xxr. 

What  means  a  Prince  or  a  Conammoealth  ought  to  take  in  order  to  avoii^ 
the  imputation  of  Ingratitude ;  and  bow  a  General  or  other  Citizen 
muji  a&  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  effeSs  of  it. 

A  Prince  who  would  avoid  tfie  neceflity  either  of  living  in  continual 
jealoufy,  or  of  being  ungrateful,  ought  to  go  in  perfon  with 
his  forces  upon  any  expedition,  as  the  firfl  Roman  Emperors  ufed  to 
do,  as  the  Grand  Turk  does  at  prefent,  and  as  all  brave  and  generous^ 
Princes  always  have  done,  and  ftill  do  \d\.     For  if  they  fucceed,  the 

•  honour 

*^  &  plcrumque  tempus  folus  in  fccreto  ibi  terreret*  Hie  mos,  qui  per  omnem  vitam 
^  fervabatur,  feu  confulto,  feu  temere  vulgats  opinioni  (idem  apud  quofdam  fecit,  ftirpis 
^<  eum  divinsB  virum  efle ;  retulitque  famam,  in  Alexandre  magno  prius  vulgatam, 
<<  &  vanitate  &  fubula  parem,  anguis  immanis  concubitu*  conceptual,  &  in  cubiculo 
**  matris  ejus  perfsepe  vifam  prcxligii  ejus  Speciem,  interventuque  hominum  evolutam 
**  repente,  atque  ex  occulis  elaplam.  His  miraculis  nunquam  ah  ipfo  elufa  (ides  eft, 
^*  quin  potius  au£ta  arte  quadam,  nee  abnuendltale  quicquam,  nee  palam  affirmandt. 
^  Multa  alia  ejufdem  generis,  alia  vera,  alia  affimulata,  admirattones  humanae  in  eo 
<*  juvene  exceflerant  modum :  quibus  freta  tunc  civitas,  ztati  haudquaquam  maturae 
*<  tantam  molem  rerum,  tantumque  imperium  permifit."  It  might  be  obferved  here 
by  the  bye,  that  there  are  confiderable  families  in  Europe,  which  pretend  to  be  defcended 
from  the  intercourfe  of  a  woman  with  fome  fpint«  Marihal  de  paflbmpiere  relates  it  of 
the  founder  of  hb  family*    See  his  Memoirs. 

[d  j  *<  If  any  one  Ihould  oflFer  to  mainuin,"  fays  a  French  Author  ^'  that  it  is  better 
*<  for  a  Prince  to  carry  on  wars  by  others  than  in  his  own  perfon.  Fortune  will  furniih 
^<  him  with  examples  enow  of  thofe  whofe  Lieutenants  have  brought  £reat  enterprises 
*<  to  a  happy  iflfue,  and  of  thofe  alfo  whofe  prefence  hath  done  more  hurt  than  good. 
*<  fiut  no  virtuous  and  valiant  Prince  can  bear  to  be  tutored  with  fuch  fcandalous  leilbns, 
**  under  the  colour  of  faving  his  head,  like  the  Statue  of  a  Saint,  for  the  happinefs  of 
<<  his  Kingdom,  they  degrade  him  from,  and  make  him  incapable  of  his  Office, 
<<  which  is  military  throwhout^  I  know  one  who  had  much  rather  be  beaten,  than  deep 
<<  whilft  another  fights  tor  him  i  and  who  never  heard  of  any  brave  thing  done, 
<<  even  by  his  own  Oflkers,  in  his  abfence,  without  envy.  Selim  the  firft  faid,  with 
^'  very  goodreafon,  in  my  opinion^  that  Fi^prUs  ctuiimJ  ivitb$ui  tbi  Sivenign^s  prefince 

**  wira 
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honour  and  advantage  of  the  conqueft  redounds  folely  to  themfclves : 
but  if  they  ftay  at  home,  another  reaps  the  glory,  they  begin  to  apprehend 
they  ftiall  not  be  able  to  maintain  fuch  acxjuifitions  in  peace,  except 
they  either  eclipfe  or  totally  extinguifti  that  glory  in  their  Officers, 
which  they  could  not  accquire  themfclves;  and  this  forces  them  into 
injuftice  and  ingratitude,  though  without  doubt  much  more  to  their 
own  prejudice  than  advantage ;  as  they  will  fufFcr  more  by  lofing  their 
reputation  than  they  will  profit  themfelves  by  any  new  acquifition  [e]. 
However  in  this  cafe,  if  they  are  either  fo  imprudent,  or  fo  indolent, 
or  pufillanimous,  as  to  ftay  inglorioufly  at  home,  and  be  content  with 
fending  out  a  Subftitute,  they  themfelves  muft  needs  know  what  they 
have  to  do  afterwards,  as  well  as  I  can  tell  them.  But  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  if  the  General  finds  he  cannot  otherwife  efcape  the  efFefts 
of  jealoufy  and  ingratitude,  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  one  or  other  of 
thcfe  two  expedients ;  that  is,  he  muft  either  voluntarily  quit  the 
command  of  the  army  as  foon  as  the  expedition  is  over,  and  not  only 
refign  it  into  his  Matter's  hands,  before  it  is  demanded  of  him,  but 
take  great  care  not  to  difcover  any  figns  of  infolence  or  ambition  :  that 
fo  when  there  is  no  manner  of  reafon  given  for  fiifpicion,  he  may  be 
duly  rewarded,    at   leaft  not  difgraced,  for  his  Services.     But  if  he 

*^  Wire  ntmr  complete.  Much  more  readily  would  he  have  fald,  that  a  Sovereign  ought 
**  to  blu(h  for  (bame,  who  pretended  to  any  (hare  in  one,  when  he  had  contributed 
**  nothing  to  it  but  his  voice  and  thought ;  nor  even  fo  much  as  thofe,  confidcring  that 
**  in  fuch  works  as  that,  the  dire£tion  and  command  that  dcferve  honour,  are  only  fuch 
'*  as  are  given  upon  the  place,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  a<5tion.  The  Princes  of  the 
**  Ottornan  family  (the  chief  in  the  world  for  military  fortune)  have  always  warmly 
••  emhraiced  this  opinion.  Bajazct  the  fccond,  and  his  Son,  who  fwerved  from  it,  fpending 
**  thcrr  time  in  Sciences  ^nd  other  employments  within  doors,  gave  great  blows  to  their 
*'  Empire  :  and  Amurath  the  third,  following  their  example,  did  the  lame.  Edward  the 
**  third  of  England  faid  of  our  Chailcs  the  fitth.  There  mier  was  any  King  xvho  fr 
*'  feldom  put  on  his  armour^  that  hod  cut  him  out  fo  much  work.  Indeed  he  might  well  think 
**  it  flrange,  as  it  was  the  efFe£l  of  chance  more  than  of  reafon.  Is  it  not  at  furd  lo 
*'  reckon  the  Kings  of  Caftile  and  Portugal  amongft  warlike  and  magnanimous 
^'  Conquerors,  becaufe  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  from  the  place  where 
•*  they  rcfidcd  in  idlenefs  and  eafe,  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  both  the  Indies, 
**  by  the  conduft  of  their  Agents ;  which  too,  they  never  had  the  courage  fo  much  as 
**  to  vifit  themfelves."  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  in  his  Hiftorical  Difcourfe  upon  the  Life  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  **  That  though  the  conquefts  of  a  warlike  Prince  are  frequently  of 
^'  no  fervice  to  his  Subjeds,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  full  as  well  for  them,  if  their 
**  Monarch  was  contented  with  the  dominions  left  him  by  his  PredecefTors  j  yet  they 
*•  arc  ftruck  with  I  know  not  what  admiration,  blended  with  love  for  one  whofe  name 
**  is  renowned  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  Te  Deum^  when  fung  frequently,  and 
"  bonfires  made  for  the  taking  of  Cities,  or  for  Battles  won,  incline  them  to  furnifh 
•*  fubfidies  for  the  continuation  of  a  war  with  greater  chcarrulnefs."  Of  the  truth  of 
this;  the  year  1761  may  afford  a  memorable  example  in  our  own  country,  when  the 
Supplies  granted  by  Parliament  amounted  to  almoft  nineteen   Millions. 

W  Cecil,  Prime  Minifter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ulld  to  fay.  That  nothing  ccuhl  be  for 
the  advantage  of  a  Prince,,  which  any  way  made  ayainji  his  reputation. 

Vol.  II.  M  cannot 
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cannot  fubmit  to  this,  he  muft  take  a  very  different  courfe,  and  boldly 
refolve  to  fet  up  for  himfelf ;  for  which  purpofe,  he  muft  endeavour 
by  all  means  to  make  it  generally  believed,  that  the  merit  of  the  late 
acquifition  is  wholly  due  to  him,  and  that  his  Mafter  had  not  the  leaft 
(hare  in  it;  he  muft  fpare  no  pains  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
Soldiery,  and  his  other  fellow  Subjeds ;  to  contrad:  Alliances  with  his 
neighbours,  to  feize  upon  fortreffes,  to  corrupt  the  principal  Officers  ia 
the  army,  to  fecure  thofe,  fome  other  way,  whom  he  cannot  corrupt ; 
and  by  thefe  means  efFedlually  to  guard  himfelf  from  the  ingratitude 
of  his  Mafter.  Befides  thefe  two,  there  is  no  other  remedy  that  I 
know.  But  fince  very  few  men  can  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  be 
cither  perfedly  good  or  thoroughly  wicked,  as  I  faid  before,  and  it 
almoft  always  happens  that  a  General  is  loath  to  quit  his  command 
after  a  fuccefsful  campaign,  they  feldpm  either  know  how  to  keep  their 
ambition  within  due  bounds,  or  to  have  recourfe  to  extremities,  even 
when  they  feem  to  have  fomething  great  and  honourable  in  them :  fo- 
that  whilll  they  ftand  in  fufpence  and  halting  betwixt  two  refolutions> 
they  are  commonly  ruined. 

A  Republic  indeed  that  would  avdd  the  fcandal  of  ingratitude,  ha$. 
it  not  in  its  power  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  fame  remedy  that  a  Prince  may 
do)  for  not  being  able  to  conduft  its  armies  in  perfon,  that  command 
muft  necefTarily  be  delegated  to  fome  of  its  Citizens.  The  beft  way, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  Commonwealth  to  avoid  ingratitude  as 
much  as  poflible,  would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Romans,  who 
perhaps  had  lefs  of  it  than  any  other  people.  This  was  owing  to  the 
conftitution  of  their  Government  -,  for  as  all  forts  of  people,  both  noble 
and  ignoble,  were  employed  in  their  wars  without  diftindlion,  fo  many 
brave  and  virtuous  men,  and  fuch  a  number  of  illuftrious  Generals 
arofe  in  every  age,  that  the  State  had  no  occafion  to  be  afraid  of  any 
one  of  them,  when  there  were  others  enow  of  equal  abilities  to  check 
and  oppofe  him.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs.that  every  man  difcharged  his 
duty  with  the  utmoft  integrity,  carefully  avokiing  atiy  ftep  that  might 
lavour  of  ambition,  and  give  the  people  the  leaft  offence  or  reafon  to 
punifti  them  as  defigning  and  afpiring  men ;  nay,  when  any  one  was 
created  Diftator,  he  piqued  himfelf  upon  laying  down  his  authority 
i»gain,  as  foon  as  ever  the  neceffity  of  affairs  could  poffibly  admit  of  it. 
Such  a  manner  of  proceeding,  therefore,  preventing  all  fufpicion,  like- 
wife  prevented  ingratitude ;  fo  that  a  Republic,  that  would  avoid  the 
imputation  of  being  ungrateful,  fhould  conduft  itfelf  as  that  of  Rome 
did;  and  the  perfon,  who  would  guard  againft  the  cffedts  of  it,  ought 
to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  Citizens  [f]. 

CHAP. 

[/]  The  Romans  made  a  great  difference  betwixt  thore  Generals,  who  only  gained 
vidorics,  and  others  that  put  an  end  to  a  war.    Thofe  that  entered  the  City  in  triumph 

with 
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That  the  Romans  never  punijhed  their  Generals  with  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  Severity^  when  they  had  been  faulty ;  not  even  when  tpe 
Commonwealth  had  fuffered^  either  through  their  ignorance  or  mijbe- 
haroiour. 

TH  E  Roman  Republic  was  not  only  lefs  ungrateful  than  any  other, 
as  I  have  faid  before,  but  alfo  more  gentle  and  merciful  in  pu- 
nifliing  its  Generals  when  they  had  offended  :  for,  if  their  offence 
proceeded  from  wilfulnefs  or  malice,  even  in  that  cafe,  their  chaftife- 
ments  were  mild  and  moderate  ;  but  if  from  ignorance  or  error,  inftead 
of  punifhing,  they  often  rewarded  them.  This,  however,  was  very 
well  judged :  for  they  thought  it  of  fuch  importance,  that  thofe,  who 
commanded  their  armies,  (hould  have  their  minds  free  and  difengaged 
from  all  other  concerns,  in  forming  their  defigns  and  taking  their  refo- 
lutions,  that  they  never  clogged  an  enterprize,  which  was  difBcult  and 
dangerous  of  itfelf,  with  additional  apprehenfions  and  incumbrances, 
left  they  fhould  be  difcouraged  from  a(fting  with  fufHcient  fpirit  and 
vigour.  When  they  fcnt  an  army  again  ft  any  enemy,  they  imagined 
the  Commander  in  chief  had  weight  enough  already  upon  his  mind, 
confidering  the  cares,  perplexities,  and  embarraffments,  that  always 
attend  fuch  expeditions  ;  which  muft  of  themfelves  be  neceffarily  very 
great.  Now,  if  befides  thefe  difcouragements,  weighty  as  they  are, 
their  Generals  had  been  difheartened  by  the  examples  of  feveral,  who 

with  the  effigies  of  feveral  Provinces  or  Cities  which  they  had  conquered,  were  much 
more  honoured  than  thofe,  who  could  only  boaft  they  had  killed  a  Rreat  many  men. 
They  fcldom  continued  their  Generals  above  two  or  three  years  in  Commiflion  ;  but 
almofl  every  year  fent  a  new  Conful  to  relieve  the  Conful  of  the  foregoing  year  :  fo  that 
the  General  did  all  that  lay  in  his  {>ower  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  left  his  fucceftbr  (hould 
have  the  honour  of  finifhing  what  he  had  begun  ;  they  all  aimed  at  the  glory  debellandu 
But  when  a  General  is  certain  that  he  fhall  command  the  army  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  is  not  always  difpofed  to  haften  it  ;  he  puts  off  the  peace  as  long  as  he  can,  and  re- 
gulates his  conduct  according  to  the  old  maxim,  make  a  golden  bridge  for  a  vanquifljed 
enemy  :  it  is  his  private  interett  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  affairs,  and 
continuing  the  war  a  great  while  longer.  This  is  the  reafon  why  battles  are  feldom  dcci- 
five.  The  General  of  the  viftorious  army  being  afraid  of  a  peace,  will  not  reduce  the 
enemy  to  a  neceflity  of  fuing  for  it :  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Italian  Condoitieri 
or  hired  Commanders^  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  Florence.  A  Prince,  on  the 
contrary,  who  commands  his  own  forces  in  perfon,  makes  the  beft  advantage  of  his 
viflories,  in  order  to  brnig  the  war  to  a  conclufion  the  fooner  ;  as  peace  in  general  muft 
be  more  for  his  intereft,  and  that  of  his  Subjects  :  but  a  general,  who  protrafls  a  war, 
only  fervcs  himfelf,  and  does  Ittle  or  no  good  to  others,  except  fuch  as  deal  in  crape  and 
black  doth. 

M  2  had 
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had  either  been  crucified,  or  put  to  fomc  other  cruel  kind  of  death, 
after  they  had  loft  a  battle,  it  would  have  been  impoffible,  that  fuch 
Commanders,  amidft  fo  many  cares  and  apprehenfions,  fliould  ever 
exert  themfelvcs  properly,  or  attempt  any  thing  great  and  generous. 
So  that  the  ignominy  of  having  failed  in  any  cnterf>riTO  being  a  fufficient 
punifhmcnt  in  their  opinion,  they  did  not  care  to  add  lo  it,  left  it  ftiould 
appear  too  heavy,  and  deter  them  from  engaging  in  it  at  ail. 

Let  us  ftiew  in  the  firft  place,  how  an  offence  was  punifhed,  that 
proceeded  not  from  error  or  ignorance,  but  from  wilful  and  deliberate 
perverfenefs.  The  two  Confuls,  Scrgius  and  Virginias,  had  laid  fiege 
to  Vcii :  the  former  was  pofted,  with  part  of  the  Roman  army,  on  that 
fide  of  the  town,  where  they  expected  to  be  annoyed  by  the  Tafcans  j 
and  the  latter,  with  the  reft,  on  the  other  fide.  Sergius,  accordingly 
being  attacked  by  the  Falifci,  and  other  people  of  Tufcany,  chofe  rather 
to  be  defeated,  than  to  afk  for  any  aflGlftance  of  his  CoUcgue;  whilft 
Virginius,  on  the  other  hand,  expeding  his  ftomach  would  come  dowa 
at  laft,  waited  fo  long  before  he  font  him  any  fuccour,  that  thofc  forces 
were  utterly  routed,  to  the  great  difgrace  of  his  Cpuntry  [^].  A  bad 
example  indeed,  and  not  only  worthy  of  all  reprehenfion,  but  fufficient 
to  give  us  a  very  unfavourable  imprcfllon  of  the  Roman  Govern^ 
ment,  if  both  thofe  Commanders  had  not  been  puniflied.  Ncverthe- 
lefs,  though  any  other  people  would  have  put  them  to  death,  the  Ro- 
mans contented  thcmfelves  with  inflitfting  only  a  pecuniary  fine  upon 
them :  not  becaufe  their  offence  did  not  deferve  a  feverer  puniftimenr, 
but  becaufe  the  Romans  were  unwilling,  even  in  this  cafe,  to  deviate 
from  their  ancient  cuftoms,  for  the  reafons  which  have  been  already 
affigned.  As  to  excufing  errors  or  faults  that  proceeded  from  want  of 
judgment,  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  Terentius 
Varro,  by  whofc  temerity  the  Romans  were  fo  totally  routed  at  the 
batde  of  Canna?,  that  their  liberties  were  in  the  utmoft  danger.  How- 
ever, as  this  was  owing  to  raftinefs  and  imprudence  alone,  they  were 
fo  far  from  puniftiing  hfm,  that  they  ftiewed  him  great  honour  :  for 
at  his  return  to  the  City,  the  whcJe  Senate  went  out  to  meet  him  in 
their  formalities ;  and,  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  congratulate  him 
upon  a  vidory,  they  thanked  htm  for  his  return  to  Rome,  and  that  he 
had  not  abandoned  them  out  of  defpair,  quod  de  falute  Reipublica  non 
defperajfet.  When  Papirius  Curfor,  the  Diftator,  would  have  had  Fa- 
bius  put  to  death,  becaufe  he  had  engaged  the  Samnites  contrary  to 
orders,  the  chief  reafon,  which  the  Father  of  Fabius  urged  againft  the 
Sentence,  was,  that  the  Roman  people  had  never  proceeded  with  fo 

[>]  U{X)n  ibis  occafion,  it  is  not  poffible  to  forget  the  condud  of  the  Admirals  Mat- 
thc\/«s  and  Leftock  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  French  war. 

much 
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inoch  rigour  even  againft  any  of  their  Commanders  who  had  lofl  a 
battle,  as  Papirius  then  would  have  them  do,  againfl  one  that  had  gained 
a  victory. 

CHAP,    xxxir. 

^at  a  Prince  or  Commomvealfb  ought  mi  to  defer  their  benefit ence  till  it 
is  extorted  from  them  by  necejfity. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Romans  found  their  account  in  being  liberal 
to  the  people  in  time  of  danger,  when  Porfenna  invaded  them 
in  favour  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  Senate  (apprehending  the  Com- 
monalty would  rather  chufe  to  have  Kingly  Government  redored,  than 
undergo  the  burden  of  a  war)  thought  proper  to  remit  all  their  taxes^ 
in  order  to  keep  them  firm  and  fteady  to  the  new  eftablifliment ;  and 
declared  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  poorer  fort  of  people  contributed  fuffi- 
ciently  to  the  good  of  the  public ^  by  getting  children  and  bringing  them  up ; 
(all  which  was  done  to  make  them  more  chearfully  fubmit  to  the  hard- 
ihips  of  a  Siege)  yet,  I  would  not  advife  any  other  Republic  or  Prince 
to  truft  fo  far  in  this  example,  as  to  neglcft  or  defer  the  ufe  of  proper 
means  to  ingratiate  ihemfelves  with  the  people,  till  they  adtually  fall 
into  diftrefs  and  adverfiiy.  If  they  do,  they  muft  not  expedl  to  fuc- 
ceed  as  the  Romans  did  :  for  then  the  multitude  will  not  think  them- 
felves  fo  much  obliged  to  them  as  to  the  enemy,  for  this  fudden  guft  of 
beneficence,  and  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  as  foon  as  the  danger  is  over, 
they  will  take  that  away  again,  which  they  had  been  forced  to  give 
them. 

But  if  the  Romans  fucceeded  in  afting  thus,  it  was  becaufe  their 
Government,  being  a  new  one,  was  hardly  fettled  at  that  time,  and  the 
people  had  already  feen  feveral  laws  made  in  their  favour,  particularly 
that  which  allowed  of  appeals  to  them  in  judiciary  matters :  fo  that  they 
were  eafily  perfuaded,  that  the  laft  indulgence,  which  was  fhewn  them, 
proceeded  rather  from  the  afFcdion  of  the  Senate,  than  the  fear  of  the 
enemy ;  befides,  the  remembrance  of  the  injuries  and  oppreffions,  they 
had  fuffered  under  a  regal  Government,  was  ftill  frefli  upon  their  minds. 
But  as  cafes  of  this  nature  feldom  occur,  it  will  likewife  very  rarely 
happen,  that  the  fame  remedies  will  have  the  fame  efFeft  :  upon  wliich 
account,  every  Commonwealth  and  Prince  ought  well  to  confider  before 
any  exigency  compels  them  to  it,  what  fort  of  people  they  may  bcft 
avail  themfelves  of  at  that  time  ;  and  afterwards  to  behave  to  them  in 
fnch  a  manner,  as  they  muft  otherwife  be  obliged  to  do,  in  cafe  of 
neccfiity.    Whoever  does  not  purfue  this  method,  whether  he  be  a 

Governor 
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Governor  of  a  Commonwealth  or  a  Prinqe,  but  efpecially  if  he  be  a 
Prince,  and  thinks  it  time  enough  to  court  the  people,  when  the  ftorm 
is  ready  to  break  upon  him,  will  find  himfclf  deceived,  and  that  fuch 
a  condudl,  inftead  of  doing  him  any  good,  will  only  ferve  to  accelerate 
his  ruin  [b]. 

CHAP. 

[A]  This  was  the  cafe  of  our  King  James  II.  who  did  himfelf  more  harm  by  foothing 
and  carefling  his  Subjects,  and  annulling  every  thing  he  had  done  before  to  their  preju- 
dice, when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  his  dominions,  and  he 
flood  in  need  of  their  affiftance,  than  if  he  had  continued  firm  to  his  former  meafures  ; 
lor  by  fo  doing,  he  might  at  leaft  have  fpared  himfelf  the  mortification  of  making  fo 
public  and  authentic  a  confeffion  of  what  was  laid  to  his  charge.  Befides,  this  piece  of 
meannefs  only  ferved  to  encourage  his  Enemies  the  more  in  the  profecution  of  their  en- 
terprize. 

«'  A  certain  Perfian  King  (fays  the  Editor  of  GuUftan^  or  Rufarium  PolitUum)  having 

Srievoufly  opprefled  his  people,  many  wealthy  and  trading  men  amongft  them  with- 
rew  themfelves  and  their  efFeds  into  foreign  countries,  as  the  only  method  to  fecure 
their  liberties  and  properties  ;  foon  after  this,  a  war  breaking  out,  the  Prince  finds 
his  Kingdom  deferted  by  its  inhabitants,  his  revenues  funk  to  nothing,  his  Exchequer 
empty,  and  no  way  left  to  raife  the  fupplies  necefTary  to  oppofe  the  Enemy,  but  a  mi- 
litary force,  which  encreafes  the  mifchief.     For,  fays  he,  in  Perfian  verfe. 

The  Prince  who  defires  to  have  neceflary  fupplies  in  time  of  war. 
Should  govern  his  people  mildly  and  gently  in  time  of  peace. 
For  even  Slaves,  though  bound  with  golden  chains,  will  abhor  a  tyrant : 
If  you  would  have  men  ferve  you  freely,  treat  them  like  free  men. 

It  happened  about  this  time,  that  a  piece  of  Hiftory  out  of  the  Treafury  of  Princes^  a 
celebrated  Perfian  book,  was  read  to  the  fame  King,  viz.  how  Suhac,  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  Princes  in  the  Eafi,  was  depofed  from  his  Kingdom;  and  Fcridun,  a  private 
man,  advanced  in  his  room.  Upon  which,  the  King  a(kcd  one  of  his  Courtiers  (and  as 
it  happened  an  honeft  one  too)  who  Itood  near  him,  ^^  How  this  Feridun,  who  had  nei- 
^*  ther  arms,  nor  treafure,  nor  followers,  could  pofiibly  obtain  the  Kingdom  ?  Jud  as 
•*  your  Majefty  hath  heard  from  the  Hiftory,  anfwered  the  Courtier  j  the  people  cfteem- 
^*  ing  him  for  his  liberality  and  juftice,  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  and  exalted  him 
,  **  to  the  throne  with  unanimity  and  refolution.  Seeing  therefore,  continued  he,  that 
^'  the  afieflion  of  the  people  is  the  beft  fecurity  of  the  Prince,  how  could  your  Ma- 
''  j^%9  ^y  liftening  to  evil  Counfellors,  take  fo  much  pains  to  render  your  Subjects  dif* 
•*  afFcfted,  except  you  was  grown  weary  of  your  Kingdom  ?  For  fince  Kmgs  are  known 
**  to  rei^n  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  they  ought  to  value  their  favour  as  much  as  their 
**  Crown."  The  King  then  afking  by  what  means  he  might  gain  the  love  of  his  Sub- 
*'  jefts ;  "  Ah,  Sir  (replied  the  other)  every  King  that  would  depend  upon  their  free 
<'  affiftance  in  time  of  need,  (bould  govern  them  with  juftice,  benevolence,  and  cle- 
**  mcncy,  before  he  has  occafion  for  their  help  :  that  fo  they  may  think  themfelves  fecure 
*^  at  all  times  of  being  prote<£led  in  their  liberties  and  properties  under  his  Government : 
*^  for  an  opprefiive  Prince  can  no  more  be  faid  to  be  a  King,  than  a  Wolf  that  attends  a 
«'  flock  of  ftieepcan  be  termed  a  Shepherd  ;  and  that  King  who  injures  his  Subjcfls  under 
**  the  colour  of  Law,  deftroys  the  fundamentals  of  his  own  Government.*'  The  King 
enraged  at  this  honeft  freedom,  ordered  the  Courtier  to  be  thrown  into  prifon  :  but  in  a 
(hortjime  after,  the  whole  Kingdom  rebelling,  thofe  that  had  fled  their  country  returned, 
and  added  weight  to  the  defc<^ion  ;  and  the  agents  Oif  his  oppreifion,  and  even  the 
King's  own  creatures,  joining  in  the  revolt,  concurred  to  ruin  him.  For,  fays  the  fame 
author, 

If 
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CHAP.    XXXIIL 

Tiat  when  an  evil  or  inconvenience  is  arrived  at  fucb  a  height^  cither  af 
home  or  abroad^  as  to  become  dangerous^  it  is  better  Jor  a  State  to  tem- 
porize and  give  way  to  it,  than  to  endeavour  to  remove  it  by  violence. 

WHEN  the  Romans  had  fo  well  eftablifhcd  themfelves,  tliat 
their  power,  reputation,  and  dominion  encrcafed  every  day, 
their  neighbours,  who  had  made  but  little  account  of  them  before, 
began  to  be  aware  what  a  thorn  that  new  Republic  was  like  to  prove  in 
their  fides,  when  it  was  too  late  to  corredt  their  error  5  but  refolving 
to  apply  fome  new  remedy  to  an  evil  which  they  (hould  have  taken  care  to 
prevent,  no  lefs  than  forty  little  States  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft 
them.  The  Romans,  therefore,  amongd  other  expedients,  which 
they  generally  had  recourfe  to  in  times  of  imminent  danger,  thought 
fit  to  create  a  Dictator  >  that  is,  they  committed  the  whole  power  of 
the  State  to  one  perfon  alone,  who  was  to  form  fuch  refolutions  as  he 
judged  moft  proper  for  the  public  fafety,  without  confulting  any  one, 
or  being  fubjedt  to  the  leaft  controul  whatfoever,  in  the  execution  of 
them.  This  expedient  was  of  fignal  advantage,  and  not  only  enabled 
them  to  extricate  themfelves  out  of  very  great  difficulties  and  dangers 
at  that  time,  but  afterwards  proved  of  admirable  fervice  in  all  the  various 
accidents  and  difaflers  that  befel  that  Commonwealth,  before  it  arrived 
at  its  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur. 

From  hence,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  ftiew  in  the  firft  place,  that  when 
any  evil  or  inconvenience  threatens  a  State,  either  at  home  or  from 
•  abroad  (whether  owing  to  interior  or  exterior  caufes)  and  is  got  to  fuch 
a  head,  that  every  one  begins  to  be  alarmed  at  it,  without  doubt,  it  is 
much  better  to  temporize  and  give  way  to  it,  than  to  offer  to  eradicate  it : 
for  it  almoft  always  happens,  that  thole  who  endeavour  to  extinguilh 

If  a  King  will  do  what  is  unjuft,  though  under  the  fanflion  of  laws, 

Even  the  inftruments  of  his  oppreffion  will  become  his  enemies  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

Therefore,  let  Princes  make  friends  of  their  Subje<3s  in  peaceful  times  5 

That  fo  they  may  fecure  them  againft  their  enemies  in  time  of  war : 

for  even  the  roeaneft  wretch  will  fight  boldly  for  a  juft  and  good  King." 

The  fame  author,  in  many  other  parts  of  his  work,  endeavours  to  excite  noble  ideas  of 
generofity  in  his  readers^  See  the  pages  233,  435  to  445,  and  586,  587.  He  much 
applauds  the  following  infcription  upon  the  monument  of  Bihram  Cour,  a  King  of  Per- 
fiji,  Alibiral  band  is  better  than  ajirong  arm  ;  importing,  that  the  authority  of  rrinces  is 
better  fupported  by  bounty  and  munificence,  than  by  a  violent  exertion  of  power,  and 
force  of  arms, 
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it,  {111!  add  to  its  ftrength  and  malignity,  and  immediately  pull  down 
that  ruin  upon  their  own  heads,  which  they  only  apprehended  before. 
Now  thefe  calamities  are  more  frequently  occafioned  in  a  Republic,  by 
interior  than  exterior  caufes ;  as  when  any  Citizen  aflumes  a  greater 
degree  of  power  and  authority  than  he  ought  to  do,  as  it  often  happens  ; 
or  when  fome  law,  on  which  the  very  life  and  foul  of  its  liberty  depended, 
is  either  abrogated  or  neglcfted,  and  the  evil  has  been  fuffered  to  grow 
fo  predominant,  that  it  is  become  more  dangerous  to  attempt  a  remedy, 
than  to  let  it  take  its  courfe  :  for  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  thofc  incon- 
veniencics  in  their  original,  becaufe  mankind  are  naturally  apt  to  favour 
the  beginning  of  things,  cfpecially  of  fuch  as  fcem  to  have  fome  fort  of 
greatnefs  or  merit  in  them,  and  are  patronized  by  young  men.  So 
that  if  any  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  and  extraordinary  virtue,  hap- 
pens to  fpring  up  in  a  Commonweatth,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  City  are 
foon  turned  upon  him,  every  one  vying  with  another  in  fhcwing  him 
fuch  extravagant  honours,  that  if  he  has  any  fpark  of  ambition  or  vain 
glory  in  Jiim,  his  natural  endowments,  added  to  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, may  foon  ftrengthen  hrs  hands  fo  efFe<ftually,  that  when  his  fellow- 
citizens  are  fenfiblc  of  their  error,  they  will  hardly  find  any  remedy, 
but  fuch  as  will  tend  only  to  augment  and  eftablffb  his  power  the 
fooner.  Many  examples*  might  be  adduced  to  fupport  this ;  but  I  (hall' 
content  myfclf  with  one  alone,-  which  happened  in  our  own  City. 

Cofimo  d'  Medici,  from  whom  the  houfc  of  Medici  in  Florence 
originally  derive  their  grandeur,  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  power,  by 
the  repitation  of  his  wrfdom  and  the  favour  of  a  blind  multitude,  that 
the  Republic  began  to  be  afraid  of  him  ;  and  the  Magiflrates  thought 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  nteddle  with  hrm,  and  ftill  more  fo  to 
let  him  alone.  But  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  who  was  reckoned  a  man 
of  confummate  experience  in  State-affairs  at  that  tinw,  perceiving  the 
errors  his  fellow-citizens  had  been  guilty  of,  and  the  dangerous  con- 
fecjuences  that  mufl  of  neceflity  happen,  from  fufFering  Cofimo  to  grow 
fo  popular,  prevented  them  from  running  into  a  (ccond  whHfl  helived, 
and  never  would  let  them  ufe  any  means  to  deprefs  him,  becaufe  he 
knew  fuch  an  attempt  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  State,  as  indeed  it 
did  after  Uzzano's  death.  For  thofe  that  furvived  him,  not  following 
his  advice,  began  to  enter  into  comtunations  againfi  Cotimo,  and  at 
lafl  prevailed  fo  far,  that  they  drove  hixn  out  of  Florence,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  his  party ;  who  likewifc  prevailing  in  their  turn,  foon  after 
recalled  him,  and  made  him  head  of  the  Commonwealth ;  to  which 
dignity  he  never  could  have  attained,  if  it  had  not  been  for  fo  violent 
an  oppofition  from  his  enemies  [/].     The  fame  happened  at  Rome  in 

[/]  Sec  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  IV,  towards  the  end. 
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the  cafe  of  Julius  Cnsfar,  whofe  great  virtues  and  excellent  qualifica- 
tions recomn^ended  him  in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  favour  of  Pompey, 
and  his  other  fellow-citizens,  that  by  degrees  he  became  fo  powerful 
and  formidable,  that  they  no  longer  loved,  but  feared  him,  as  Cicero 
tells  U8,  who  fays,  **  It  was  too  late  when  Pompey  began  to  be  afraid 
*•  of  Caefar."  Thefc  apprchenfions  put  them  upon  feeking  means  to 
rid  thcmfelves  of  him ;  but  the  remedy  proved  worfe  than  the  difeafc, 
and  only  haftened  the  ruin  of  that  Commonwealth. 

I  fay  then,  that  fince  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  thefe  evils  in  their 
beginning  (becaufe  men  are  liable  to  be  feduced  by  favour  and  flattering 
appearances  at  firfl) ;  it  is  wifer  to  temporize  and  fubmit  when  they  arc 
dearly  difcerned,  than  to  oppofe  them  by  force :  for  in  the  former  cafe, 
perhaps  they  may  entirely  pafs  away  of  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  be  averted 
for  fome  time  [k],  and  in  the  latter,  men  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and 
drcumfped,  left  whilft  they  are  endeavouring  to  eradicate  an  inveterate 
evil  by  violent  meafures,  they  fhould  flill  add  to  its  virulence,  and 
either  crufli  themfelves  by  attempting  to  pull  down  another,  or  drown 
the  plant  by  over- watering  it.  They  fhould  well  confider  the  nature 
of  the  malady,  and  if  they  find  themfelves  able  to  work  a  cure,  let 
them  fet  about  it  immediately  without  any  ceremony ;  if  not,  they  had 
better  give  the  matter  up  and  fit  ftill,  left  it  ftiould  happen  to  them  as  it 
did  to  the  little  Princes  abovementioned,  that  confederated  againft 
Rome^  who  would  have  a£ted  more  prudently  in  endeavouring  to  make 
that  Commonwealth  their  friend,  and  to  have  kept  upon  fair  terms 
with  it,  after  it  had  fo  well  eftabliflied  itfelf,  than  in  provoking  it  by 
hoftilities  to  think  of  new  inftitutions,  and  making  frefli  provifions 
both  of  oflTence  and  defence.  For  this  confederacy  not  only  ferved  to 
keep  the  Romans  united,  and  confcquently  to  ftrengthen  them  ftill 
more,  but  put  them  upon  creating  other  officers,  and  trying  new  expe- 
dients, by  which  they  foon  extended  their  power  to  a  very  great  degree. 
Accordingly,  amongft  other  Inftitutions,  was  that  of  a  Dictator,  to  which 
it  was  owing,  that  they  not  only  then,  but  afterwards  furmounted  many 
imminent  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  prevented  numberlefs  evils  which 
otherwife  muft  have  befallen  that  Commonwealth. 

[i]  ."  Experience  has  taught  me  (fays  Montaigne,  Part  III.  Chap.  xiii.  of  his  Efl'ays) 
^  that  Evils  have  their  proper  limits  and  duration,  and  that  we  often  ruin  ourfclves  by 
•^  impatience.  Whoever  endeavours  to  cut  them  {hort  by  force  in  the  middle  of  their 
«•  courfe,  does  but  lengthen  and  multiply  them,  and  enflames  inftead  of  appealing  them. 
^*  I  am  of  Grantor's  opinion,  that  we  ought  neither  obftinately  and  wilfidly  to  oppofe 
«•  evils,  nor  truckle  to  them  for  want  of  courage  ;  but  that  we  are  naturally  to  give 
"  way  to  them  according  to  their  circumftances  and  our  own  :  I  find  they  ftay  Icfs  with 
"  me  who  let  them  alone,  and  have  loft  thofe  which  are  reputed  the  moft  obftinate  and 
««  tenacious.  To  kick  againft  Neccffity,  is  like  the  folly  of  CteCphon,  who  undertook 
"^io  kick  with  hit  mule.'' 
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CHAP.    XXXIV. 

That  the  Authority  of  a  DiSfator  was  always  qfjervice  to  the  Roman 
Commonwealth f  injiead  of  any  prejudice :  and  that  the  power  which  is 
ufurped  by  any  Citizen^  not  that  which  is  conferred  by  the  free  fuffrages 
of  the  people y  is  pernicious  to  liberty. 

THE  inflitution  of  the  Didtatorial  authority  at  Rome  has  been 
condemned  by  fome  writers,  as  a  thing  that  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  edablifhment  of  Tyranny  there  at  lad.  They  alledge  that  Julius 
Caefar,  the  firfl  Tyrant  that  ever  was  in  that  Republic,  fet  himfelf  up 
under  the  title  of  Dictator,  and  that  without  it  he  never  could  have  put 
any  tolerable  face  upon  his  Tyranny. 

Thofe  however,  who  aflert  this,  feem  not  to  have  ezambed  the 
matter  to  the  bottom,  and  therefore  their  opinion  ought  to  have  but 
little  weight.  For  neither  the  name  nor  the  power  of  the  Didator  was 
the  caufe  of  Rome  being  enilaved ;  but  the  authority  which  had  been 
aflumed  by  thofe  that  afterwards  made  the  office  perpetual :  fo  that  if 
there  had  been  no  fuch  Title,  Csefar  would  certainly  have  taken  fome 
other,  that  would  have  ferved  his  purpofe  as  well ;  becaufe  where  a  man 
has  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  he  may  afTume  a^y  Title  he  pleafes ; 
but  it  is  not  the  Title  that  gives  him  the  power.  We  fee  accordingly, 
that  whilft  the  Di£tator(hip  was  difpofed  of  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  peo^ 

Ele,  agreeably  to  its  firft  inflitution,  and  hot  feized  upon  by  private  vio- 
:nce,  it  was  always  of  great  fervice  to  the  State  ^  for,  thofe  magi- 
/Irates  who  forced  themfelves  into  office,  and  that  authority  which  is 
illegally  obtained,  are  prejudicial  to  a  Commonwealth  ;  not  thofe  that 
are  called  to  it  in  the  lawful  and  ordinary  courfe  of  Government :  and 
we  may  obferve,  that  no  Didlator,  who  had  been  duly  appointed,  ever 
did  the  Roman  Republic  any  harm  during  fo  long  a  period  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  much  fervice.  The  reafons  of  this  are  very  evident.  For 
many  circumftances,  which  would  not  be  fuffered  in  an  uncorrupted 
Repubh'c,  muft  concur  to  enable  a  man  to  aflume  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  authority,  and  opprefs  his  Fellow-Citizens.  In  the  firft  place, 
he  muft  be  exceeding  rich,  and  hav'e  a  great  number  of  partizans  and 
adherents  j  which  no  well  govcmed*Commonwealth  would  endure  :  and 
even  if  he  had,  fuch  men  are  alv^ays  fo  dreaded  in  a  free  State,  that 
he  would  not  have  the  fuffrages  of  the  Generality.  Befides  this,  the 
Didator  was  not  appointed  for  life,  but  for  a  time  only,  and  with  a 
limited  authority,  extending  no  further  than  the  prefent  danger  or  exi- 
gency which  he  was  created  to  remedy  :  and  though,  indeed,  he  was 
commilTioiicd  during  that  term  to  make  fuch  provifions  as  he  thought 
proper  for  the  occafion,  without  confulting  any  one  elfe>  and  to  fentence 
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offenders  in  a  funimary  mr»nner ;  yet  he  had  no  power  to  do  any  thing  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  State  :  he  could  neither  deprive  the  Senate  nor  the 
people  of  their  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  he  could  neither  abrogate 
cdd  laws  nor  make  new  ones.  So  that  if  we  jointly  conlidcr  the  (hort 
duration  of  tlie  Dictator's  power,  the  limited  authority  he  was  vefted 
with,  and  that  the  Roman  people  were  not  then  corrupted,  it  was  im- 
poflible  he  could  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  a  good  Citizen,  or  injure  the 
State:  on  the  other  hand,  it  plainly  appears  from  experience ;  that  fuch 
an  officer  was  always  of  the  highefl  fervice  to  it. 

It  muft  be  allowed  then,  that  amongft  many  other  admirable  infli* 
tutions  in  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  this  defer vcs  particular  regard » 
and  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  principal  caufes,  that  contributed  to 
exalt  it  to  fuch  an  amazing  height  of  grandeur :  for  without  it,  that 
State  could  never  have  extricated  itfelf  out  of  many  fudden  emergencies 
and  difficulties ;  in  which  their  ordinary  forms  of  proceeding,  being 
flow  and  tedious,  would  have  had  but  little  efficacy ;  becaufe,  where 
no  particular  Council  or  Magiftrate  has  power  to  do  every  thing,  but 
ifands  in  need  of  the  other's  affiflance  to  aiTent  in  many  points,  when 
k  happens  that  the  neceffity  is  fo  preffing,  that  it  requires  an  immediate 
remedy,  time  and  opportunity  flip  away,  and  are  often  loft,  whilft  they 
are  deliberating  upon  the  matter  in  council ;  and  when  they  come  to 
any  refolution  at  laft,  it  is  generally  fo  late  that  the  remedy  to  be  applied 
proves  very  dangerous- 
All  Republics,  therefore,  (hould   have  fome  rnflitotion  of  this  kind 
to  fly  to,  in  cafes  of  extreme  neceflity :  and  indeed  the  State  of  Venice 
(which  at  this  day  is  the  beft  regulated  Commonwealth  in  the  world) 
has  refcrved  the  prerogative  of  vefting  a  power  in  fome  few  of  its 
Citizens,  in  times  of  imminent  danger ;  by  virtue  of  which,  they  may 
ad:  according  to  their  own  difcretion,  without  the  advice  or  concurrence 
of  any  other  Council :  for,  if  there  is  not  fome  provision  of  this  kind 
made  in  a  Commonwealth,  it  mud  of  courfe  either  be  ruined,  by 
flicking  to  its  old  forms,  or  break  them  to  fave  itfelf     Certainly  it  is 
much  to  be  wiihed,  that  fuch  emergencies  might  never  happen  in  a 
State,  as  make  it  indifpenfibly  necei&ry  to  have  recourfe  to  extraordi^ 
nary  means  for  its  pre&rvation :  for  though  fuch  means  may  be  of 
admirable  fervice  for  the  prefent,    yet  the  example  may  afterwards 
prove  of  very  pernicious  confequence  ;.  becaufe,  when  men  have  once 
been  taught  to  break  old  laws  and  cudoms  to  ferve  a  good  purpofe, 
they  may,  perhaps,  another  time,  plead  that  precedent  for  breaking 
them  again  to  anfwer  a  bad  one.     No  Commonwealth  however  can  be 
perfect,  which  has  not  provided  by  its  laws  againft  particular  exigencies, 
prepared  remedies  for  every  accident,  and  taken  care  to  fecure  itfelf  in 
all  events  by  fpecial  Inilitutions ;  which  cannot  be  done  more  effectually 
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than  by  creating  a  Diftator,  or  fomc  fuch  Magiftratc  orMagiftratcsupon 
extraordinary  occafions  5  for  without  that,  it  muft  inevitably  be  over- 
whelmed by  any  confiderable  (hock  [/J. 

We  may  conclude  this  Chapter  with  obfcrving,  how  providentially  and 
cautioufly  the  Romans  proceeded  in  the  election  of  this  officer ;  for,  as 
the  creation  of  a  Didtator  muft  of  courfe  diminifh  the  Confular  power, 
and  feem  to  refled:  fome  fort  of  difgrace  upon  thofe,  who  from  com- 
manding were  reduced  to  obey,  this  wife  people,  apprehending  that 
fuch  a  ftep  might  excite  refentment  and  diflentions  amongft  the  Citizens, 
,  prudently  left  the  choice  of  a  Didator  to  the  Confuls,  well  judging 
that,  whenever  there  Ihould  be  abfolutc  occafion  for  fuch  an  officer, 
though  his  authority  was  equal  to  that  of  a  King,  they  would  be  fo 
far  from  complaining,  that  they  would  cheerfully  fubmit  to  him,  as 
he  was  appointed  by  themfelves :  and  in  fadt,  we  fee  that  men  feem 
to  feel  much  lefs  pain  from  wounds  which  they  give  themielveS)  than 
from  thofe  they  receive  from  others.  Beiides,  in  fucceeding  times,  in- 
ftead  of  creating  a  Diftator,  they  vefted  that  authority  in  the  Confuls 
themfelves  by  this  form  of  words,  Videat  Conful  ne  quid  detrimenti  capiat 
Rejpublicay  i.  e.  Let  the  Conful  take  care  that  the  Commonwealtb  receives 
no  damage.  Upon  the  whole,  I  fay,  that  the  neighbouring  States,  by 
endeavouring  to  crufh  the  Romans  when  they  did,  inftead  of  fucceeding 
in  their  defign,  only  obliged  them  to  make  fuch  provifions  and  inftitu- 
tions  as  not  only  ferved  to  defend  themfelves  more  efiedually,  but  ena^ 
abled  them  to  adt  offi!nfively  againft  their  enemies,  with  more  vigour, 
wifdom,  and  authority. 

CHAP.    XXXV. 

How  it  came  topafs  that  the  Creation  of  the  Decemvir  ate  was  prejudicial 
to  the  liberties  of  Rome^   though  it  was  done  by  free  and  public 
fnfrage. 

TH  E  choice  which  the  Romans  made  of  ten  Citizens  to  new  model 
their  laws,  who  yet  foon  after  encroached  upon  their  liberties, 
and  became  Tyrants,  may  feem,  perhaps,  to  overthrow  my  former 
aflertion,  *•  That  authority  legally  conferred  by  the  fuffiages  of  the 
*^  people  is  not  dangerous  to  the  State,  but  that  whidi  is  ufurped  and 
"  affumed  by  violence."  We  muft  coniider,  therefore,  the  bounds 
and  limitations  of  that  authority,  and  the  term  for  whk:h  it  was  granted : 

[/]  The  States  General  accordingly  invefted  die  Prince  of  Orange  with  a  fort  of 
Didtatorial  power  in  the  year  1688,  when  it  was  refolved  to  invade  En^and  i  fecrefy  and 
expedition  being  abfolutciy  neccflkry  to  fecurc  fuccds  in  that  Enterprise. 
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for  an  abfolute  authority,  when  granted  for  a  long  time  (that  is>  for 
a  year  or  more)  will  always  be  very  dangerous,  and  produce  either  good 
or  bad  effeifls,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  given. 
If  then  we  compare  the  power  of  the  Decemviri  with  that  of  the 
Didators,  the  former  will  appear  to  have  been  much  more  extenfive 
than  the  latter :  for  after  the  creation  of  a  Dictator,  neither  the  majefty 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Confuls  was  abolifhed,  nor  were  the  Tribunes 
deprived  of  their  authority.  The  Dictator  could  not  do  that,  and  if  he 
had  the  power  to  remove  any  one  out  of  the  Confulihip,  or  Senate,  or 
Tribanefliip,  yet  .he  could  not  annul  the  order  nor  make  new  laws :  fo 
that  the  Senate,  Confuls,  and  Tribunes,  ftill  fubfifting,  were  a  check 
upon  him^  and  prevented  him  from  doing  the  State  any  harm.  But 
toe  cafe  was  quite  otherwife  in  the  creation  of  the  Decemviri  ^  for  the 
Senate,  Confuls,  and  Tribunes,  were  totally  laid  afide,  and  not  only 
the  power  of  making  laws,  but  of  doing  every  thing  elfe,  in  ihort,  that 
of  the  whole  people,  was  entirely  transferred  to  thefe  ten  Citizens, 
who,  finding  themfelves  thus  free  from  all  check  or  controul,  and  no 
right  of  appeal  referved  to  any  one  from  them  to  the  people,  became 
infolent  and  intolerable  the  very  next  year  after  their  creation ;  of 
which,  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  ambitious  proceedings 
of  Appius. 

It  muft  be  observed  then,  that  when  I  iky  an  authority,  legally  con* 
ferred  by  the  free  fuffrages  of  the  people,  never  hurts  any  Common- 
wealth, I  prefuppofe  that  the  people  do  not  confer  it  without  proper 
reftridtions,  or  for  any  longer  than  a  limited  time  :  for  when  they  are 
other  (o  raih  or  fo  blind  as  to  give  an  abfolute  and  unlimited  power  to 
one  or  more  M  giftrates,  as  the  Romans  did  to  the  Decemviri,  they 
will  always  fufFer  for  it  in  the  fame  manner.  This  will  plainly  appear, 
if  we  examine  to  what  caufes  it  was  owing  that  the  Dictators  were 
always  good  Citizens,  and  the  Decemviri  became  Tyrants  -,  and  confider 
likewife  in  what  manner  thofe  States  afted  that  were  efteemed  wife 
and  provident,  and  maintained  good  order  and  liberty,  though  they 
conferred  the  fupreme  authority  upon  fome  or  more  for  a  long  term, 
as  the  Spartans  did  to  their  Kings,  and  the  Venetians  dill  do  to  their 
Doges :  for  then  we  fhall  find  that  fuch  reflraints  and  limitations  were 
annexed  to  their  power,  as  effedtually  prevented  them  from  abufing  it, 
if  they  were  fo  difpofed.  Nor  is  it  of  any  importance  in  this  cafe  whe- 
ther the  people  are  become  corrupt,  or  not ;  for  abfolute  authority  will 
very  foon  corrupt  a  people  and  create  itfelf  friends  arid  partizans  :  nor 
whether  the  perfon  that  is  poffeffed  of  it  be  rich  or  poor,  of  high  or 
low  extraction ;  becaufe  fuch  a  degree  of  power  will  foon  fupply  the 
front  of  riches,  and  birth,  and  every  thing  elfe  3  as  we  fhall  fliew 
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be)  it  is  certain,  that  whenever  the  Agrarian  Law  was  brought  into  quef- 
tionat  Rome,  every  thing  was  turned  almoft  upfide  down  in  that  City. 
The  heads  of  this  Law  were,  firft,  that  no  Citizen  (houldbe  allowed 
to  poffefs  above  fo  many  acres  of  land ;  fecondly,  that  all  the  larnls  that 
were  taken  from  ^n  enemy  ftiould  be  equally  divided  amongft  the  peo- 
ple 5  both  which  articles  gave  great  offence  to  the  Nobility :  for  by  the 
former,  all  thofe  that  poffeffed  more  land  than  that  Law  allowed  of  (who 
were  Nobles  for  the  moft  part)  were  to  be  ftripped  of  the  overplus  ^  and 
in  cx)nfcquence  of  the  latter,  they  were  deprived  of  all  means  of  farther 
etif  iching  themfelves.  The  Patricians,  therefore,  being  moft  interefted  in 
the  matter,  and  the  Hebeians  thinking  they  were  defending  the  caufe 
of  the  Publk:  at  the  iame  time  that  they  were  afferting  their  own  rights, 
fuch  an  uproar  was  raifed  whenever  it  was  brought  upon  the  carpet,  that 
the  whole  City  was  in  a  manner  turned  topfy-turvy,  as  I  faid  before  [n]. 
Sometimes  (he  Nobility  openly  oppofed  it,  fometimes  they  endeavoured 
to  ward  it  off,  either  by  engaging ^tbe  people  in  a  war,  or  fetting  up  one 
Tribune  to  oppofe  another  ^  fometimes  again,  by  giving  up  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  at  others,  by  fending  a  colony  to  take  poifeflion  of  the 
Country  that  was  to  be  divided  $  as  they  did  to  Antium,  upon  a  difpute 
that  was  occafioned  by  this  law  about  the  divifion  of  that  territory :  but 
the  people  in  generd  were  fo  aveffe  to  going  thither,  that  very  few  could 
be  found  who  would  fet  down  their  names  fbr  thatpurpofe:  upon 
which  Livy  obfcrves,  that  they  were  better  contented^  even  with  afpir- 
ing  to  a  fettlement  at  Rome,  than  the  certain  pofieflion  of  one  at  An- 
tium. The  contefts  occafioned  by  this  Law  continued  till  the  Romans 
had  extended  their  conquefts  to  the  uttermdl  bounds  of  Italy,  and  even 
beyond  them  3  after  which  they  feemed  to  be  at  an  end :  for  the  terri- 

[n]  Appius  Claudius,  the  grandfather  of  him  that  was  afterwards  the  Chief  of  the 
Decemviri,  in  order  to  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  Plebeians,  propofed  that  ten  Com- 
miffioners  (houM  be  chofen  by  the  Senate,  to  make  a  ftriA  enquiry  concerning  thofe 
lands  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Public  ;  that  part  of  them  ihould  be  fold  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Commonwealth ;  that  another  part  (hould  be  diftributed  amongft  the  pooreft 
Citizens,  who  had  no  land  of  their  own  ;  that  marks  (hould  be  fet  up  to  diftingui(h  the 
limits  of  every  one's  poflef&ons ;  the  want  of  which  had  occafioned  the  grievance  of 
which  the  people  then  complained.  What  remained  of  the  Public  lands,  he  propofed  to 
let  out  for  five  years  at  a  reafonable  rent ;  which  rent  was  to  be  laid  out  in  corn  for  thofe 
IMebeians  that  ferved  in  the  army,  and  for  their  pay.  This,  he  imagined,  would  hinder 
the  people  from  thinking  any  more  of  having  the  lands  divided  afrefli  amongft  them  j 
and  that  they  would  rather  choofe  to  have  corn,  money,  and  a  fettled  allowance  during 
the  whole  campaign,  than  a  piece  of  ground  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  cultivate 
themfelves.  He  added,  that  he  knew  no  better  method  to  reform  abufes,  than  to  put 
things  upon  the  fame  footing  again  that  they  were  at  firft.  His  advice  was  followed, 
though  moft  of  the  Senators,  who  had  lands  that  originally  belonged  to  the  Common- 
wealth, could  not  bear  the  very  name  of  a  retrofpedUon :  however,  to  amufe  the  people, 
they  made  a  Decree  according  to  the  propofals  of  Appius  :  but  it  was  not  put  in  execu- 
tion till  five  and  thirty  years  after,  when  his  grandfon  was  made  the  firft  of  the  Decem- 
viri.    Dion,  HaHcarnaffl  Lib.  VII, 
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Dories  which  had  been  taken  from  their  enemies,  being  at  a  great  dif- 
kance  from  Rome,  and  in  countries  whither  the  people  could  not  con- 
veoiently  go  to  cultivate  theai,  they  became  lefs  deiirous  of  what  did 
not  lie  immediately  under  their  own  eyes :  befides,  the  Romans  after 
a  while  grew  more  gentle  and  merciful  to  their  enemies,  and  if  they  de- 
prived any  State  of  its  lands,  they  didributed  the  inhabitants  amongft 
the  Cblonies  which  they  fent  thither. 

For  thefe  reafons  the  Agrarian  Law  was  dropt  till  the  time  of  ther 
Gcvochi,  wbo  revived  it,  to  the  utter  de(lru«5tion  of  the  Roman  liber* 
ties :  for  the  Nobility  were  then  grown  much  flronger,  and  oppofed  the 
Plebeians  with  fuch  inveteracy,  that  they  at  lad  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, which  occafioned  much  bloodflied  and  infinite  confufion  amongft 
them :  fo  that  the  Magiilrates  finding  their  authority  infufficient  to  re- 
medy thefe  evils,  and  neither  fa^on  expedting  to  find  any  redrefs  from 
them,  they  both  had  recourfe  to  other  expedients,  and  each  fide  began 
to  lookout  for  fome  Chief  to  head  and  defend  them.  The  Plebeians 
therefore  fixed  upon  Marius,  and  threw  all  their  weight  into  his  fcale 
m  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was  four  times  chofen  Conful,  with  a  very 
fliort  interval  betwixt  each  Confulfhip  ;  during  which  time,  he  fo  firmly 
cftabliihcd  fais  power,  that  he  made  himfelf  thrice  Conful  afterwards. 
The  Nobility  therefore,  having  no  other  remedy  left,  were  forced  to 
throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  Sylla ;  and  having  made  him  the 
Head  of  their  iadion,  a  dvil  war  immediately  enfued  ;  in  which,  after 
terriUe  daughter  on  both  fides,  and  many  changes  of  fortune,  that  of 
ti»  Nobility  at  laft  prevailed.  Thefe  animofities  being  afterwards  re- 
vived in  the  time  of  Csfar  and  Pompey,  Csfar  put  himielf  at  the  head 
of  the  Marian,  and  Pompey  efpoufed  the  Syllan  fadlion :  but  Cxfar 

Stting  the  better  of  all  oppofition,  was  the  firfl  that  made  himfelf  al> 
iute  in  Rome ;  after  which,  that  State  never  recovered  its  liberties. 

Such  was  the  beginning  and  fuch  the  confequences  of  the  Agrarian 
Law,  which  may  feem  perhaps  to  invalidate  what  I  have  aflerted  elfe* 
where,  viz.  "  That  the  difTcntions  which,  happened  at  Rome  betwixt 
**  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  contributed  to  preierve  its  liberties,  by 
••  occafioning  many  good  laws  for  tliat  purpofe."  However  I  am  ftill 
of  the  fame  opinion  :  for  fuch  is  the  ambition  of  the  Nobility  in  every 
Republic,  that  if  they  are  not  efFedually  reflrained  by  proper  laws,  the 
St^  muft  icon  be  ruined.  So  that  if  it  was  above  three  hundred  Years 
before  the  diflentions  about  the  Agrarian  Law >  occafioned  the  fubverfion 
of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  that  event,  in  all  probability,  would 
liave  happened  much  fooner,  if  the  ambition  of  the  Nobility  had  not 
been  frcquendy  curbed  by  the  terror  of  that  Law,  and  feveral  other 
Aruggles,  which  were  made  by  the  Plebeians  for  the  fupport  of  their 
liberties. 
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From  hence  we  may  likewife  obferve,  how  much  greater  value  men 
fet  upon  riches  than  honours  :  for  whenever  there  was  any  difpute  about 
the  latter,  the  Nobility  often  gave  up  a  (hare  of  them  to  the  p>eople 
without  much  reludtance  or  oppofition  :  but  when  their  cftates  were  at 
Stake,  they  defended  them  with  fuch  obftinacy,  that  the  people  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  extraordinary  means  in  order  to  gratify  them- 
felvcs,  as  I  have  juft  now  flievvn ;  to  which  they  were  inftigated  by  the  • 
Gracchi,  whofe  good  intentions  were  more  to  be  commended  than  their 
prudence.  For  to  think  of  eradicating  an  evil  that  is  grown'  in^eterat^ 
in  a  Commonwealth,  by  making  a  Law  that  looks  back  too  far,  is  a 
great  piece  of  indifcretion,  and  only  ferves  to  bring  it  to  a  crifis  the 
fooner,  as  I  have  demonftrated  before  at  large :  whereas  by  temporizing, 
it  may  be  palliated  a  longer  time,  if  not  totally  difcufTed^  before  it  comes 
to  a  head,  and  caufes  a  general  difTolution. 

CHAP.    XXXVIII. 

■  »-'*«■ 

That  weak  Republics  are  always  irrefolute^  and  take  wr^ng  meafures :  and 
if  they  come  to  any  refolution,  it  is  rather  the  ^ffeSl  of  necejjity  than 
choice. 

THE  Volfci  and ^qui  being  informed  that  Rome  was  vifitcd  with 
a  dreadful  peftilence,  thought  the  time  was  then  come  when  they 
(hould  be  able  to  conquer  that  State ;  and  having  aflembled  a  powerful 
army,  they  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Latini  and  Hernici,  fpoiling 
and  laying  \vafte  their  country  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced 
to  apply  to  the  Romans  for  affiftance  ;  who  being  prevented  from  fend- 
ing any  by  the  peftilence,  returned  for  anfwer,  that  they  muft  arm  them- 
felves,  and  make  the  beft  defence  they  could,  fince  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  fuccour  them.  From  this  inftance  we  may  obferve  the  pru- 
dence and  generofity  of  that  Senate,  which  maintained  its  dignity  in  all 
viciilimdes  of  fortune,  and  conftantly  prefcribed  the  condudt  that  was 
ito  be  obferved  by  thofe  that  were  dependent  upon  it  5  being  never 
afhamed  to  take  a  refolution  that  was  contrary  to  their  ufual  manner  of 
proceeding  or  former  maxims,  when  neceility  required  it.  This  I  fay, 
foecaufe  the  fame  Senate  had  forbad  thofe  people  to  take  up  arms  upon 
anyoccafion  whatfoever ;  and  any  other  Senate  lefs  prudent  than  this, 
perhaps  would  have  thought  it  derogatory  to  their  honour,  if  it  had  fuf- 
fered  them  to  arm  and  defend  themfelves  at  that  time.  But  that  body 
rightly  judged  that  in  fuch  cafes,  to  choofe  the  lefs  of  two  evils  was  the 
bed  refolution  that  could  be  taken  :  and  though  it  mortified  them,  with- 
out doubt,  not  only  to  find  they  were  not  able  to  protciSl  their  fubjeds, 
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but  that  they  muft  be  obliged  to  fuflfcr  them  to  defend  themfelves,  for 
many  reafons,  (feme  of  which  have  been  already  afTigned,  and  others 
arc  obvious  to  every  one) ;  yet  feeing  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  the 
enemy  had  already  invaded  them,  they  took  the  moft  honourable  courfc, 
and  with  great  majefty  fent  them  word  they  had  their  leave  to  defend 
thcmfelves  if  they  pleafed ;  which  indeed  they  mufl:  have  been  forced 
to  do  without  it ;  but  this  was  to  fave  appearances,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  fo  upoa  other  occafions  without  their  permiflion,  when  there 
was  no  neceiiity  for  it. 

Now  though  it  is  eafy  to  fay  any  other  Republic  mufl:  have  done  the 
fame ;  yet  I  ajSirm,  that  weak  and  ill  advifed  Commonwealths  neither 
cah»  nor  know  how  to  a£t  in  that  manner,  nor  to  fave  their  honour  in 
fuch  exigencies  of  the  State.  Duke  Valentine  having  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Faenza,  and  compelled  Bologna  to  fubmit  to  his  own  terms,  fent  an  offi- 
cer to  demand  apaiiage  for  fome  of  his  troops  through  Tufcany,  that  were 
upon  their  march  back  again  to  Rome  :  upon  which,  a  Council  being 
called  at  Florence  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  they  fhould  a£t  upon 
that  occafion,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  not  to  comply  with  the  Duke's 
demand.  This  was  not  behaving  like  the  Romans :  for  the  Duke  hav- 
ing a  very  powerful  army,  and  the  Florentines  being  in  no  condition  to 
oppofe  him,  it  would  have  been  more  for  their  honour  to  grant  him  a 
free  paflage,  than  to  fufFer  him  to  force  one :  that  fo  what  they  could 
not  poffibly  prevent,  might  feem  to  be  the  tSt&,  of  courtefy  ;  which 
would  have  been  a  means  of  preferving  their  reputation,  at  lead  in  fome 
degree.  But  the  worft  proj^erty  in  weak  Commonwealths,  is  that  they 
are  irrefolute  ;  and  if  ever  they  take  any  laudable  refolution,  it  is  rather 
through  neceffity,  than  the  efFcdl  of  wifdom  or  good  counfel:  of  which 
I  (hall  produce  two  inilances  that  happened  in  Florence  in  our  own 
times. 

'■■'  In  the  year  1500,  Lewis  XII.  King  of  France,  having  repoffefled 
himfelf  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  was  inclinable  to  have  reftored  Pifa 
to  the  Florentines,  in  coniideration  of  fifty  thoufand  Ducats,  which 
they  promifed  to  pay  him  upon  the  reftitution  of  it.  In  confequence  of 
this»  the  King  fent  an  army  towards  Pifa,  commanded  by  Monfieur 
Beaumont,  who,  though  a  Frenchman,  was  much  efleemed  and  con- 
fided in  by  the  Florentines.  Beaumont  accordingly  arriving  with  his 
troops  before  Pifa,  and  intending  to  batter  the  town,  began  to  make 
the  necefTary  difpofitions  for  a  Siege :  but  whilfl  he  was  thus  preparing 
for  it,  the  Pilans  fent  Deputies  to  him,  with  an.  offer  of  furrendering 
the  town  to  the  French,  provided  the  King  would  give  them  his  word, 
that  he  would  not  deliver  it  up  to  the  Florentines  before  the  expiration  of 
the  four  next  months :  to  which  the  Florentines  feeming  very  averfe, 
the  Siege  was  carried  on^  and  at  lafl  raifed  with  great  difgrace  to  thofe 
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I  that  had  begun  k.    The  reafon  why  the  Florentines  rejected  this  propo« 

fal,  wasbecaufe  they  were  doubtful  of  the  King's  honour  :  for  fo  weak 
were  their  counfels^  that  they  threw  themfelves  into  his  arms,  though 
they  durft  not  truft  him  5  not  confidcring  how  much  better  it  would  be 
for  them,  that  the  King  {hould  have  poiTeflion  of  the  town  (that  {6  he 
might  either  deliver  it  up  to  them,  or  give  them  an  opportunity  of  dif« 
•  covering  his  defigns  if  he  refufed  it)  than  to  pay  him  for  promifes  only, 
before  he  could  poffibly  be  in  a  condition  to  put  it  into  their  bands. 
Certainly  then  it  would  have  been  much  more  for  their  intereil  to  have 
fufTered  Monfieur  Beaumont  to  get  pofieflioa  of  the  to^  upon  any 
terms  whatfoever,  as  may  appear  from  another  events  which  happened 
tbout  two  years  after.  Upon  the  revolt  of  Areszo,  the  iame  King  iient 
Monfieur  Imbalt  with  a  body  of  French  forces  to  the  fuccour  of  the 
Florentines,  who  foon  after  bis  arrival  near  that  town,  finding  the  inha^ 
bitants  (like  the  Pifans)  inclinable  to  fubmit  to  him  upon  certain  condi* 
tions,  began  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  theni  for  that  purpofe.  Bat  the 
Florentines,  not  liking  the  conditions,  would  not  confent  to  it :  upon 
which,  Imbalt,  rightly  judging  that  they  did  not  underfland  their  own. 
intereft,  came  to  a  private  agreement  with  the  inhabitants,  without  com- 
municating it  to  the  Fk)rentine  Commiffaries ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
he  entered  the  town  with  all  his  forces,  and  having  upbraided  the  Flo- 
rentines with  their  little  experience  in  the  af&irs  of  the  world,  he  repre- 
fented  to  them,  that  if  they  really  defired  to  have  Arezzo  reftored  to 
them,  that  was  their  time  to  apply  to  the  King,  who  having  got  pofTef- 
fion  of  it,  then  bad  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  them,  which  he  could  not 
have  done  before.  The  Florentines  indeed  were  highly  exafperated  at 
Imbalt  for  proceeding  in  this  manner,  and  fpoke  very  hardly  of  him  } 
nor  could  they  be  pacified  till  they  were  at  1^  convinced  that  if  Beau- 
mont had  done  as  he  did,  they  might  have  recovered  Plfa  as  well  as 
Arezzo.  I  fay  therefore,  that  weak  and  irrefblute  Commonwealths 
never  a£t  as  they  ought  to  do,  except  they  are  abfolutely  compelled  to 
it :  for  their  weaknefs  will  not  fuffer  them  to  come  to  any  refdution  in 
a  matter  that  is  doubtful ;  fo  that  they  always  continue  in  fufpence  till 
their  doubts  ai^e  removed  either  by  downright  neceility  or  violence  [0]. 

£«]  See  Bode  II.  Chap.  xv.  of  Aefe  Difioourfei • 
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CHAP.    XXXIX. 
Tbat  tke  fame  accidents  often  happen  to  diferent  peepU. 

WHOEVER  compares  thefe  times  with  thofe  that  ara  {>aftt.  will 
fiod  that  the  &me  appetites^  homours  and  defires  are,  and  ?X^ 
wayi  have  been,  incident  to  all  Statea  and  people :  fo  that  hf  diygentl]^ 
examining  the  coucfe  of  former  agei»  it  is  an  eafy  matter  for  men  to 
forefee  what  will  probably  happen  again  in  any  Commonwealth,  and 
not  onhr  to  provide  fuch  remedies  agabft  future  evils  as  their  predecef^ 
fors  did,  hut  (if  there  be  no  precedents)  to  ftrike  out  new  ones,  according 
to  the  nature  and  fimiiitude  of  the  cafe.  But  fince  refearches  of  this 
kind  are  too  often  negleded,  and  hiftory  is  either  not  much  read,  or  lit« 
tlb  underftood,  efpeoally  by  thofe  that  govern  States,  it  comes  to  pafs 
that  the  fame  evils  and  inconveniencies  happen  in  all  times. 

The  Republic  of  Florence  havbg  loft  Pi&  and  feveral  other  territo- 
ries about  the  year  1394,  was  forced  to  make  war  upon  thofe  that  had 
feiaaed  on  them*  But  as  they  were  very  powerful  enemies,  the  war  was 
attended  with  a  heavy  expence,  and  but  little  advantage,  which  occz^ 
fioned  grievous  taxes,  and  confequently  much  clamour  and  difcontent 
amongft  the  people :  and  becaufe  the  war  was  conducted  by  a  Magi- 
ftracy  confifting  of  ten  Citizens,  who  were  called  Idieci  delta  guerra, 
the  Commonalty  began  to  be  out  of  all  patience  with  them,  accufing 
them  with  being  the  authors  of  the  war,  and  all  the  burdens  confequenl 
upon  it  s  and  feeming  to  be  convinced  that  if  their  authority  was  abo-* 
lifhed,  thofe  troubles  would  fbon  be  at  an  end :  fo  diat  when  the  time 
came  that  thofe  Magiftrates  were  to  go  out  of  office,  inftead  of  chufinea 
new  Council  of  ten^  they  threw  all  their  power  into  the  hands  of  tnc 
Signiory.  But  this  ftep,  inftead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  as  the 
generality  had  perfuaded  themfelves,  threw  things  into  ftiU  greater  dif-» 
order,  and  proved  the  occafion  of  much  heavier  misfortunes  t  for  when 
that  Magiftracy  was  abc^ifbed,  which  had  conducted  their|[afiairs  with 
fome  degree  of  pradence,  they  likewife  loft  Arezzo  and  many  other 
places  ;  fo  that  the  pec^le  bc^inniag  to  repent  of  their  folly,  and  per* 
ceiving  that  their  weaknefs  proceeded  from  the  diieaie,  and  not  from 
the  remedy  that  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  cure  it,  thought  proper  to  re^ 
eftabU(h  the  Council  of  ten. 

The  fame  thing  happened  at  Rome  with  regard  to  the  Confuls :  fbf 
the  Plebeians  there  feeing  they  were  entangled  in  one  war  after  another, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  «moyed  neither  comfort  nor  reft,  inftead  of 
imputing  it  to  ^  ainliiitk>n  ot  dieir  ocighbourii  who  wa»  perpetually 

fecking 
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feeking  their  deftruftion,  thought  it  entirely  owing  to  the  malice  of  the 
Nobility ;  and  that  as  they  could  not  wreak  their  revenge  upon  them 
whilft  they  continued  at  home,  and  under  the  protedion  of  their  Tri- 
bunes, they  led  them  abroad  under  the  Confuls,  in  order  to  harrafs  and 
diftrefs  them  when  there  was  no  body  at  hand  to  defend  them  :  upon 
which  account,  they  relolved  either  to  abohfh  the  name  and  authority 
of  Confuls  entirely,  or  at  leaft  to  lay  them  under  fuch  reftridions,  that 
they  would  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  opprefs  them  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  firf):  that  endeavoured  to  get  a  Law  pafTed  for 
this  purpofe  was  Terentillus,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  who  moved  that  ft 
Committee  of  five  perfons  might  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  abofe^ 
of  the  Confular  power,  and  to  reftrain  it :  at  which  the  Nobility  were 
not  a  little  alarmed,  as  they  thought  the  Majefty  of  the  Empire  would 
be  degraded,  and  they  (hould  have  no  (hare  left  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  Republic.  Such  however  was  the  obftinacy  of  the  Tribunes  in  this 
point,  that  the  name  of  Confuls  was  wholly  extinguiihed ;  and  after 
trying  feveral  other  expedients,  they  chofe  rather  to  have  Tribunes 
created  with  Confular  power :  fo  that  they  feenied  to  be  more  averfc  to 
the  name  than  the  authority  of  Confuls.  Upon  this  footing  things  con^ 
tinued  a  long  time  ;  till  at  laft,  the  people  being  aware  of  their  error, 
reftored  the  Confuls,  as  the  Florentines  did  their  Council  of  tm. 


C  H  A  P.     XL^ 

Concerning  the  creation  of  the  Decemviri  at  Rome  ;  "wbat  is  mofi  worthy 
of  notice  in  it ;  and  whether  fuch  an  Injiitution  may  be  of  greater 
prejudice  or  advantage  to  a  Commonwealth. 

BEFORE  I  fay  any  thing  of  the  troubles  and  commotions  that 
happened  at  Rome  in  confequence  of  creating  the  Decemviri  there, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  perhaps  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Inflitution  it- 
felf,  and  then  to  point  out  fuch  things  as  feem  moft  worthy  of  notice  ii> 
it ;  which  are  many  indeed,  and  defer ve  to  be  well  confidered  both  by 
thofe  that  would  maintain  the  liberties  of  a  Common;;vealth,  and  thofe 
that  have  any  defign  to  enflave  it.  For,  upon  a  thorough  exam ination, 
we  fhall  find  many  errors  committed  by  the  Patricians^  many  by  the 
Plebeians  to  the  prejudice  of  their  liberty,  and  ftill  more  by  Appius, 
the  Head  of  the  Decemviri,  to  the  deftrudlion  of  that  Tyranny  which 
he  intended  to  have  eftablifhed  in  Rome. 

.  After  many  contefts  and  difputes  therefore,  betwixt  Nobility  and  the 

People,  concerning  the  introdudlion  of  feveral  new  laws  for  the  further 

fecurity  of.  their.  comm^JiherticSt  it.liras  agreed  fay  both  iides  to  fend 

.      '     :  •  '  Spurius 
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Spurius  Poftumius  and  five  other  Citizens  to  Athens  for  a  copy  of  thofe 
laws  which  Solon  had  formerly  given  to  that  State  ;  that  fo  they  might 
form  a  new  body  out  of  them  for  the  government  of  their  own.  After 
the  return  of  thefc  Deputies,  it  was  thought  proper  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  and  digefl  thefe  Laws,  and  to  eftablifh  fuch  as  might 
feem  mod  falutary  and  convenient :  in  confequence  of  which,  ten  Citi- 
zens were  fixed  upon  for  that  purpofe,  who  were  to  continue  in  office 
for  a  whole  year  j  amongft  whom  was  Appius  Claudius,  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  fagacity,  but  of  a  reftlefs  and  turbulent  difpofition.  And 
that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  adt  without  the  leaft  redraint  or  controul, 
in  adapting  thefe  Laws  to  their  own  conftitution,  all  other  Magiftrates 
were  fufpended  from  their  refpedtive  offices,  particularly  the  Confuls 
and  Tribunes,  and  no  appeal  to  the  people  allowed  of:  fo  that  thisMa- 
giftracy  was  veiled  with  abfolute  power.  But  Appius  by  the  favour  of 
the  people  engrofTed  the  authority  of  all  the  ten:  for  he  had  made  him* 
fclf  fo  popular  by  his  affable  and  obliging  behaviour,  that  it  was  won- 
derful to  fee  fuch  a  total  change  as  it  were  in  his  nature;  and  that  one, 
who  but  a  little  before  had  been  the  moft  inveterate  and  implacable  per- 
fecutor  of  the  Plebeians,  fliould  now  all  on  a  fudden  become  their 
avowed  Protestor  and  favourite. 

During  the  firft  year,  everything  was^conduded  with  great  modefty 
and  decency,  the  Decemvir  of  the  day  having  no  more  than  twelve 
Li£tors  to  attend  him  in  the  difcharge  of  his  office ;  and  though  the 
authority  of  this  Magiftracy  was  abfolure,  neverthclefs,  one  of  the  Ci-  ^ 
tizens  having  committed  a  murder,  they  cited  him  to  appear  before  the 
people,  and  left  them  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  The  new 
Laws  were  written  upon  ten  tables,  and  expofs^d  in  public  before  they 
were  ratified  ;  that  fo  every  one  might  have  the  liberty  of  reading  and 
canvaffing  them,  to  fee  if  there  was  any  defedt  which  might  be  fupplicd 
before  their  confirmation.  But  before  the  power  of  the  Decemviri  ex- 
pired, Appius  caufed  it  to  be  whifpcred  about,  that  a  complete  body  of 
laws  could  not  be  well  compiled  without  the  addition  of  two  more 
tables  to  the  other  ten;  upon  which  infinuations,  the  people  readily 
confented,  that  the  Decemvirate  fhould  be  continued  for  another  year  ; 
not  only  to  prevent  the  revival  of  Confular  power,  but  becaufe  they 
were  in  hopes  they  lliould  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves  without  the 
affiftance  of  Tribunes ;  fince  the  cognizance  of  capital  caufcs  I'cemcd 
now  to  be  wholly  referred  to  them,  as  we  have  faid  before. 

A  time  being  appointed  accordingly  for  the  eledlion  of  a  new  De- 
cemvirate, the  chief  of  the  Nobility  exerted  all  their  intereft  to  be 
chofen  ;  and  none  with  more  eagernefs  than  Appius,  who  follicited  thfc 
votes  of  the  people  with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  and  yet  with  fuch  a  ilicw 
of  humility  and  complaiiancc,  that  his  aiTociates  began  to  fufpcdt  him  of 
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fomt  bad  defign,  •*  ^redebatH  emm^  faysLivy,  baud  gratMttam  in  tantd 
^\fuperhid  tomitatem  fore  %'  for  they  could  not  imagine  that  a  perfon  of  hit 
pride  would  fioop  fo  low  without  Jbme  private  view  5  and  therefore  cot 
daring  to  oppofe  htm  openly,  they  refolved  to  try  fooie  other  eKpedteaci. 
and  though  he  was  the  youngeft  of  all  die  Candidates^  they  gave  him- 
the  power  of  propofing  all  the  ten  to  the  choice  of  the  people ;  not 
dreaming  that  he  would  name  himfelf  for  one,  becaufe  that  would  be^ 
not  only  a  fhamelefs  thing,  but  what  had  never  been  pradifcd  at  Rome 
bcf(M:e.  '^  IHe  vero  impedimentum  pr9  occafione  arripuit ;"  but  he  made  am 
advant^  of  what  tbey  defgned  as  an  impediment^  and  named  himfelf 
firft  of  all,  to  the  great  furprixe  and  difguift  of  all  the  reft  of  the  Nobi*- 
lity?  after  which,  he  named  nine  other  fuch  perfoos  as  he  thought  were 
fitted:  for  his  purpole. 

But  this  eledion  was  hardly  over,  before  both  the  Nobility  and  peo* 
pie  began  to  be  fenfible  of  their  error :  for  Appius  foon  ^^  fnem  fecit  fe^ 
**  renarn  aHehde  perfona^*'  threw  off  the  mafque^  and  not  oiJy  began  to  (hew 
his  own  innate  pride,  but  in  a  (hort  time  made  his  CoUegues  as  bad  as 
himfelf;  increa^g  the  number  of  Ltdors  from  twelve  to  an  butidrod 
and  twenty,,  in  order  to  over  awe  the  whole  City.  All  fides  at  firft  were 
equally  terrified  >  but  after  a  while  the  Decemviri  began  to  wbeedie  the 
Senate,  and  opprefs  the  people ;  and  if  any  perfon  bad  injoftice  done  llim 
by  one  of  them,  he  was  dill  worfe  treated  upon  appealing  to  another. 
So  that  the  Plebeians  being  at  laft  awane  of  their  foUy^  andioundly  ctkoi:^ 
tifiedi  began  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  the  Nobility  in  their  afflK^ioiiSy 
•*  Et  indt  tibertatis  captare  auram,  unde  fervitutem  timendoy  in  eumfiatum 
"  Rempublicam  adduxerant^'  and  to  look  up  to  thofe  very  perpms  for  the  pre* 
fervation  of  their  liberties^  <ivbofe  power  they  had  oppofed  with  fuch  a  de* 
gree  of  vtrulence^  out  of  a  dread  of  heing  enflaved  by  tbem^  as  had  w- 
duced  the  Commonwealth  to  that  condition.  But  the  Nobility  for  their 
part,  inftead  of  fympathianng  with  the  people  in  their  mifery,.  could  not 
help  rejoicing  at  it,  ^^  ut  ipfi  tadio  prafentium  Confiilesdefiikrarenty'  in 
hopes  that  the  grievoufnefs  of  their  fufferings  would  make  them  wijh  to  fee 
Confular  power  reftorea.  At  laft  however  when  the  fecond  year  of  tho 
Decemvirate  expired,  the  two  additional  TaUes  were  finifhed,  but  not 
yet  expofed  to  public  view :  fi-om  whence  the  Decemviri  took  a  handle 
to  continue  themfelves  ft  ill  longer  in  office.  For  which  purpoTe  they 
had  recourfe  to  violence,  and  appointed  guards  out  of  the  young  Nobi-^ 
lity  to  fecure  them  in  their  uftirpation,  to  whom  they  gave  the  goods 
and  eflates  o£  fuch  perfons  as  they  thought  fit  either  to  put  to  death  or 
impofe  fines  upon ;  ^'  quibus  donrs^  fays  the  Hiftorian  fuventus  cor* 
^  rumpebatur^  &  malebat  licentiam  Jisam,  quam  omnium  Hbertatem^*  by 
which  bribes  the  youth  were  debauched^  and  chofe  rather  to  live  in  licen^ 
iicufitefs  themfelves^  than  to  fee  the  liberties  of  their  country  re/lored. 

Whilft 
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Whilft  things  were  in  this  fituation,  the  Sabines  and  Volfci  invaded 
the  Romans,  which  threw  the  Decemviri  into  no  fmall  confternation, 
when  they  confidered  how  loofe  they  fat  in  their  Seats,  and  upon  how 
weak  a  foundation  their  power  was  built :  for  they  were  not  able  to  carry 
on  a  war  without  the  ailiftance  of  the  Senate ;  and  if  the  Senate  (hould 
be  fufFered  to  aflemble,  they  knew  there  would  prefently  be  an  end  of 
their  ufurpation.  Neverthelefs,  as  the  neceflity  was  urgent,  they  re- 
iblved  to  run  that  rifque ;  and  having  called  the  Senators  together,  many 
of  them  fpoke  with  great  acrimony  againil:  the  arrogance  and  Tyranny 
of  the  Decemviri,  particularly  Valerius  and  Horatius ;  and  their  au« 
thority  would  certainly  have  been  aboli{hed  at  that  time,  if  the  Senators 
had  thought  fit :  but  they  were  fo  jealous  of  the  Plebeians,  that  they 
would  not  exert  their  whole  ftrength  upon  that  occafion,  left  if  theDe-- 
eemviri  were  obliged  to  reiign  their  power,  the  people  (hould  fet  up 
Tribunes  again.  The  matter  therefore  was  compromifcd  for  the  pre- 
ient,  and  a  war  being  refolved  upon,  they  fent  two  armies  againft  the 
enemy,  commanded  by  fome  of  the  Decemviri,  whilft  Appius  ftaid  at 
home  to  take  care  of  the  City.  But  he  happening  to  fail  in  love  during 
that  interval  with  a  young  woman,  whofe  name  was  Virginia,  and  at-* 
tempting  to  carry  her  off  by  force,  her  father  killed  her  with  his  own 
hands  to  fave  her  honour  and  that  of  his  family.  This  immediately  oc-> 
caiioned  fuch  an  uproar  in  Rome,  and  fuch  tumults  in  both  armies, 
that  the  Soldiers  leaving  the  camp,  and  the  people  the  City,  retired  to 
^Mons  Sacer,  where  they  ftaid  till  the  Decemviri  abdicated  the  Magi- 
ftracy :  after  which,  new  Confuls  and  Tribunes  were  created,  and  Rome 
once  more  recovered  its  liberty. 

From  this  fliort  narrative,  we  may  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  that  the 
inftitution  of  this  Tyranny  at  Rome  was  owing  to  the  fame  caufes 
which  often  occafion  it  in  other  States ;  that  is,  the  too  great  and  ill 
governed  defire  of  liberty  in  the  people,  and  the  immoderate  ambition 
to  command  in  the  Nobility :  for  when  they  cannot  both  agree  about 
any  law  that  is  to  be  made  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  either  fide  throws 
all  its  weight  into  the  icale  of  fome  one  perfon,  whom  they  have  made 
choice  of  for  their  champion  and  protedor,  from  that  moment,  Tyranny 
may  be  fiud  to  commence.  The  Decemviri  were  created  at  Rome,  and 
vefted  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  authority  by  the  confent  both  of  the 
Nobility  and  Plebeians,  but  with  different  views ;  one  fide  hoping  to 
aboliCb  the  Confular  Power,  and  the  other,  that  of  the  Tribunes :  ac- 
cordingly after  their  creation,  the  Plebeians  looking  upon  Appius  as  their 
firm  friend,  began  to  court  and  carefs  him  exceedingly,  and  to  ftrengthen 
his  hands  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  might  be  able  to  deprefs  the  Nobi* 
lity.  But  when  things  once  come  to  fuch  a  pafs  that  the  people  are 
weak  enough  to  exalt  fome  one  man  only,  to  humble  thofe  whom  they 
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hate,  if  he  is  a  perfoa  of  any  fuMlty  tmd  addrefs^  he  will  iboti  make 
himfelf  abfolateLdrd  over  them  all  if  he  pleafes;  for  he  m^  excin-* 
gfCHih  the  Nobility  by  the  help  of  the  Plebeims^  whom  he  will  taktf 
care  tor  favour  and  cherifh.  dlL  he  has  thoroughly  eifedied  that ;  after 
which)  the  people  having  no  body  to  proted:  them  upon  ocGafion>  will 
begin  to  perceive  when  it  is  too  late,  that  they*  have  loft  theif  liberty  and 
lie  wholly  at  his  mercy.  This  coarfe  has  always  been  uken  by  fuch  as 
have*  become  Tyrants  over  free  States  f  and  if  Appiiss  had  followed  it^ 
his  Tyranny  would  have  taken  deeper  root  and  continued  longer.  Bm 
ke  did  quite  the  contrary,  and  imprudently  incurred  the  hatred  of  i^ofe 
perfons  that  had  advanced  him  to  power,  and  were  able  to  have  fup- 
ported  him  in  it  y  whilft  he  ingratiated  himfelf  with  tbofe  that  Wero 
neither  pleafed  at  his  exaltation,  nor  ftrong  enough  to  defend  htm  af* 
terwards ;  thus  abandoning  his  friends  to  court  others  who  never  could 
be  fo.  For  though  the  Nobility  are  naturally  defirous  to  rule  and  domi- 
aeer  themfelves,  yet  fuch  of  them  as  have  no  ihare  in  a  tyrannical  go« 
veroment  will  always  hate  the  TytsLUt ;  nor  can  he  for  his  pare  ever 
giain  them  all:  for  fo  great,  generally  fpeaking,  are  their  avarice  and 
ambition,  that  it  is  not  poffibte  any  Tyrant  flioiild  have  either  riehe^  or 
honours  in  his  difpofal  fufficient  to  fadate  them.  Thus  Appms  in  leav^ 
log  the  Plebeians,  .and  joining  the  Nobility,  was  guilty  of  an  wregidua 
error,  for  the  reafons  juft  now  affignM ;  and  becaufe  it  is  necefiary  that 
a  man  who  would  keep  poflefRon  by  violence  of  what  he  has  got,  uiould 
be  (Ironger  than  thofe  that  endeavour  to  wred  it  out  of  his  hands  again ; 
and  therefore  thofe  Tyrants  who  make  the  people  their  friends,  and  are 
hated  by  the  Nobility  only,  will  be  more  fecure  5  becadfe  they  have  a 
ftronger  foundation  to  depend  upon  than  others,  who  make  the'  people 
their  enemy,  and  the  Nobility  their  friends.  For  by  thofe  means^  they 
may  always  fupport  themfelves  without  foreign  afliftance,  as  Nabis 
the  Tyrant  of  Sparta  did>  who  having  fecured  the  a£Fedtions  of  the 
people,  did  not  give  himfelf  much  trouble  about  the  Nobility ;  and 
yet  he  defended  himfelf  againft  all  Greece,  and  the  whole  power  of 
the  Romans,  which  he  never  coold  have  done  without  the  favour  of  thcf 
P^ple.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  Tyrant  depends^on  the  No-' 
bility  alone,  as  the  number  of  his  friends  is  fmall  at  home^  he  cannot 
fupport  himfelf  without  foreign  aid}  for  he  will  want  guards  for  the 
fecurity  of  his  perfon,  Soldiers  to  ferve  as -Militia^  in(kadof  his  own- 
people,  for  the  defence  of  the  countiy,  and  powerful  alliea  to  fuccour 
him  in  diftrefs :  all  which  if  he  can  procure^  lie  may  poifibly  maintain 
his  power  without  the  aflefUons  of  the  people.  But  Appius  defpiling 
the  people,  whom  he  might  have  kept  hid  frieAds,  aAd  haviffgdo  other 

refource,  was  foon  pulled  out  of  his  Seat.       ' 
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The  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  likewife  committed  a  grofi  error  in 
the  creation  of  the  Decemviri :  for  though  we  have  aflerted  before,  in 
the  difcourfe  concerning  Diftators,  that  thofe  Magifbates  only  endanger 
tbe  public  liberty  who  force  themfelves  into  office,  aqd  not  thofe  who  are 
kgally  appointed  by  the  free  fuiFrages  of  the  people ;  yet  the  people 
chat  chufe  them,  ought  at  the  fame  to  take  great  care  to  ky  them  under 
proper  checks  and  reftraints  to  prevent  their  abufing  their  power :  but 
the  Romans,  inftead  of  taking  fuch  meafures  to  oblige  the  Decemviri 
to  keep  within  due  bounds,  entirely  freed  them  from  all  controul,  by 
making  their  power  abfolute,  and  abolifhing  all  other  Magiftracies,  that 
might  in  any  wife  have  ferved  to  balance  it ,  and  this  merely  out  of  the 
exceffive  defire  (as  we  have  faid  before)  which  the  Senate  had  to  fup- 
prefe  the  Tribunes,  and  the  People  the  Confuls.  Thefe  paffions  fd 
Uinded  their  under  (landings,  that  both  fides  equally  contributed  to  the 
diforders  that  enfued :  for  men,  as  King  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  ufed  to. 
&y,  ofteii  referable  certain  little  birds  of  prey,  which  purfue  others 
wkh  fuch  eagernefs,  that  they  are  not  aware  of  a  greater  bird  that  is 
bovering  over  their  heads,  and  ready  to  foufe  down  upon  them  and  tear 
lihem  to  pieces.  But  enough  has  been  faid  to  fhew  the  error  which  the 
Romans  were  guilty  of  at  the  creation  of  the  Decemviri  to  preferve  their 
liberty ;  and  that  of  Appius  in  the  means  he  took  to  eflablifh  Tyranny* 
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Hat  it  is  impobtic  in  any  man  who  was  bumble  and  merciful  before^  to 
became  arrogant  and  cruel  on  a  fudderiy  and  "without  obferoing  any 
'  gradation. 

-  ■*' 

AMONGST  the  other  falfe  fteps  which  Appius  took  to  fupport  his 
Tyranny,  the  changing  his  difpofition  and  manner  of  condud  fo 
fiiddenly  was  of  no  fmall  prejudice  to  him.  It  mufl:  be  owned  indeed, 
that  his  artifice  in  cajoling  the  people  by  pretending  to  be  their  Cham- 
pioin  I  tfaeaddrefs  he  made  ufe  of  in  getting  the Decemvirate  prolonged} 
Im  refolution  in  propofing  himfelf  again,  contrary  to  the  expe<5tation  of 
the  Nobility ;  and  his  naming  fuch  Collegues  as  he  could  make  tools  of, 
were  mafterly  and  well  timed  ihrokes  of  policy.  But  when  he  had 
^BBQ  all  this  j(as  we  have  (hewn  before)  he  certainly  judged  very  wrong 
ia«ban^Qg  his  deportment  fb  inftantaneouflyv  in  perfecuting  and  Dp«^ 
miiing  thjB  people  after  he  bad  been  their  avowed  proteAor,  in  becom« 
Vil^i9&tx{».uAwTO^iM^  of  humility  and  af^ 

' Ability  ^  and  that  too  without  any  excufe  to  juflify  himfelf,  and  in  fo 
fudden  a  manner,  that  every  body  prefently  difcovered  the  deceitfulnefs, 
,i;\  P  2  and 
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and  villainy  of  his  heart.  For  a  man  thathi^  worn  the  mafk  of  ho« 
nefty  and  goodnefs  for  a  while,  and  finds  it  neceflary  at  laft  to  throw  it 
off,  and  alter  his  oondodt  for  the  accompliQiment  of  fome  great  pur- 
pofe,  (hould  do  it  by  infenfible  degrees,  and  avail  himfelf  of  proper  op- 
portunities and  conjon<£tureS|  not  per  faltwn^  hj  a  fiidden  leap  and  all 
at  once :  that  fo  the  difference  of  his  behaviour  may  not  deprive  him  of 
'  his  old  fHends,  before  [p]  he  has  had  time  to  gain  new  ones  to  fupport 
his  aathority :  otherwife  his  defigns  will  immedtafely  befeen  through, 
and  finding  himfelf  deftitute  of  all  forts  of  affiftance,  he  muft  inevitaUy 
be  mined. 


tj/ 
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Htm  frtme  Mankind  are  to  corrupt im. 


IT  may  fard^r  be  obierved,  from  what  happened  under  the  Decem- 
yirfktci,  how  liable  men  are  to  be  debauched,  let  their  firft  principles 
and(  e^itcatipa  be  ever  fo  good.  If  the  example  of  the  young  Nobility^ 
whoni  Appiui3  toak  for  his  guards,  and  corrupted  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  became  friends  to  Tyranny  and  fupportersof  his  ufurpation,  merely 
for.  t^e  iake  of  lucre,  and  indulging  themfelves  in  their  licentious  defires^ 
was  not  fufficient,  we  might  add  that  of  Qu[ntus  Fabius,  one  of  the 
Decemviri  of  the  fccond  creation,  who  though  a  virtuous  and  good  man 
before,  was  fo  blinded  by  ambition,  and  feduced  by  thequnniog  of  Ap- 
pius,  that  he  feemed  totally  to  have  changed  his  natural  difpofition,  and 
became  as  bad  as  the  other  [f  ].  A  due  confideration  therefore  of  huumn 
frailty  fhould  teach  all  Legiflators,  either  in  Kingdoms  or  Common- 
virealths,  to  make  the  moft  effedtual  provifions  they  can  to  bridle  the 
appetites  and  padions  of  mankind,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  hopes 
oif  impunity  when  they  violate  the  Laws  of  their  country^ 
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Hat  tbofi  v>hoJkht  out  of  a  principle  of  honour  mah  the  BeJ  and  mofi 

faitbfiJ  Soldiers. 

FROM  what  has  been  related  above  concerning  the  Decemviri^  it 
may  likewife  be  remarked  hclw  great  a  difference  there  is  betwixt 
Sokliers  that  are  well  afieded  ta  their  Cbamian(&rs^  and;  fight  for  their 

[p]  Cromwell  excelled  moft  other  Tyrants  in  riiis  fort  of  .Pbliqi^ 
[;]  Vinun  earegium  olim  domi  militiaeque  Decemviratus  CoUegmiie  ita  mutaveranc, 
«t  Appii  quam  fui  limilb  mallet  efle.  Liv.  JLib»  III.  Cap.  xli.——p'A.  fatal  but  nfdal  coa- 
ftqucnce  of  fytmv^  which  is  tto  often  exerted  to  oppreft  othen. 
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own  glory,  and  thofe  that  are  led  into  the  field  againft  their  indiDitibn, 
and  fight  only  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  others.  For  though  the  Roman 
armies  were  almoft  always*  vidorious  when  commanded  by  Confuis,  yet 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Decemviri,  they  were  never  fuccefsful.  From 
hfincc  aifo  we  may  difcern  one  of  the  realbns  at  leaft,  why  forces  arc  fo 
little  to  be  depended  upon  who  have  no  other  motive  to  fight  than- their 
pay,  which  is  by  no  means  fufiicienc  to  fecure  their  fidelity,  or  to  make 
thfsm  £>  much  your  friends  as  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  you.  For  Sol'* 
diers  whofe  hearts  are  not  warmly  affeded  in  the  caufe  and  interefis  of 
thofe  for  whom  they  fight,  will  make  but  a  very  feeble  refinance  if  vi-> 
goroufly  attacked :  and  fince  this  fort  of  affection  and  emulation  is  not 
to  be  found,  or  indeed  expefted  in  Mercenaries,  thofe  that  govern  King- 
doms and  Commonwealths  ought  above  all  things  to  fortify  themfelves 
with  the  love  and  efteem  of  their  own  Soldiers,  as  in  fadt  all  thofe  have 
ever  done  who  have  performed  the  greateft  exploits.  The  Roman  ar^ 
mies  had  not  loft  their  ancient  valour  under  the  reign  of  the  Decemviri  1 
but  as  they  were  but  coldly  afifeded  towards  them,  they  did  not  exeic 
themfelves  with  their  ufual  Spirit,  nor  fucceed  in  the  manner  they  had 
been  wont  to  do.  But  when  the  Decemvirate  was  abolished,  and  they 
had  recovered  their  liberties,  they  fought  courageoufly  again  like  fi-ec 
men  in  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  confequently  their enterprizes^ 
were  crowned  with  glory  and  fuccefs  as  before  [r]^ 

[r]  *«  With  regard  to  Fleets  and  Armies,  fays  the  Author  of  the  ^i«w/^  c/ibe 
Manmrs  and  Principles  9f  the  times^  VoU  II.  Seft.  vi.  another  Truth  offers  itfelf  to 
obfervation.  Here  the  love  of  Glorr  is  neceflar  j  in  the  Leaders,  as  a  motive  to  great 
and  daring  Ebterprizes.  But  amongft  the  inferior  ranks,,  the  fear  of  (hame  will  gene- 
rally be  of  fufficient  influence  to  compel  them  to  their  Duty.  The  reaibn  is  evident : 
fofy  with  regard  to  the  Leaders,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  point  out  to  them  the  particular 
track  of  their  Duty  in  every  inftance  ;  fo  their  condu^  muft  be  left  in  general  to  the 
determinations  of  their  own  mind.  Great  a&ions  will  naturally  be  attended  with  glory  : 
but  the  mere  omiflion  of  great  a£lions,  where  peremptory  orders  are  not  given,  is  not 
neceflarily  attended  with  (hame.  It  is  the  love  of  Glory  only,  therefore,  that  can  urge 
a  Leader  to  great  and  daneerous  attempts.  But  with  regard  ta  the  inferior  ranks, 
there  the  particular  track  of  Duty  is  pointed  out,  which  is  only  this,  **  obey  the  com- 
**  mands  of  your  Leader."  Under  this  circumfiance  no  evafion  can  take  place  :  every 
maamuft  obey,  or  Infamy  overtakes  him ;  and  thus  the  fear  of  fhame  becomes  fuflicient. 
This  diftindion  will  cleaily  account  for  that  ftrang^  difference  of  conduA  in  our  Britilh' 
troops  during  the  laft,  as  well  as  the  prefent  war.  It  has  been  remarked,,  that  at  fometimes 
they  have  fought  like  Lions,  and  at  others  have  been  as  timorous  as  Hares.  Their  bra- 
very in  particular  inftances,  has  been  brought  as  a  proof  againft  the  exiftence  of  the 
Rming  Prinafli  of  Effermnacf  which  runs  through  this  work.  But  Soever  views  this 
aatter*.  according,  to  ifae  diftin&ions  here  pointed  out^  wilL  at  once  fee  the  veil  drawn  off 
£rom  this  myfierious  appearance  of  things.  Where  did  our  troops  diftinguifli  their  Va- 
lour?^ was  it  not  at  Dettingen  ?  at  La  Feldt?  and  above  dl,  on  the  dreadful  field  of 
Fontenoy,  where  honeft  Fame  forfook  the  Standard  of  the  Vidor,  and  wept  over  the 
&uuiert<of  the  retreating  Englifh?  And  who  were  their  Leaders  upon  thefe  important 
days  ?  Thq[  were  fucb  as  were  infpired  and  actuated  by  the  generous  love  of  glory.'* 

C  H  A  P. 
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^at  a  nmltituie  withdut  a  Head  can  do  but  little  ;  and  that  tbey  JhtnM 
not  threaten  to  make  an  illufe  of  ptmer^  before  they  have  obtained  it. 

UPON  the  violence  that  liad  been  offered  to  Virginia  [/],  the  Pit* 
beians  qf  Rome  haring  taken  arms  and  retired  to  Mons  Sacer, 
where  tbey  were  joined  by  the  army,  the  Senate  font  to  demand  the 
reafon  of  that  Seceflionj  and  by  what  authority  the  Soldiers  had  aban- 
doned the  camp:  and  fo  great  was  the  reverence  in  which  the  multitadjjB 
ftill  held  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  that  as  they  had  no  Head  iyytr 
tiiem,  no  particular  perfon  would  prefume  to  return  an  anfwer :  for 
though,  as  Livy  fays,  there  was  matter  enough  for  an  anfwer,  yet  no 
body  cared  to  deliver  it.  From  whence  we  may  obferve  bow  weak  a 
dring  a  multitude  is  without  a  Head. 

Bat  ¥irginius  (the  fadier  of  Virginia)  being  aware  of  this  defeat,  had 
l5w  addrefs  to  get  twenty  military  Tribunes  created  with  power  to  treat 
and  confer  With  the  Senate:  after  which  they  defired  that  Valerius  and 
Horatius  might  be  fent  to  them,  to  whom  they  would  coaununtcatc 
what  they  had  to  fay.  Thefe  two  Senators,  however,  refufed  to  go 
upon  any  fuch  errand,  except  the  Decemviri  would  firil;  abdicate  their 
audiority :  which  being  at  lad:  complied  with,  they  wen(  tp  the  peof^» 
who  demanded  that  their  Tribunes  ihoukl  be  reftored,  that  appeals  to 
them  from  the  Sentence  of  any  magiftrate  (faould  be  allowed  of.  and 
that  the  late  Decemviri  flioulki  be  delivered  up  to  them,  whom  they 
would  born  alive.  The  two  firft  requefts  were  approved^  by  Val^ius 
and  Horatius ;  but  they  could  not  help  condemning  the  lad  as  Savage 
and  inhuman,  telling  them,  "  crudelitatis  odio^  in  crudeUtatem  ruitis^^ 
whil/i  you  abhor  cruelty  in  ^berSy  you  would  be  guilty  of  the  bigbefi  degree 
of  barbarity  yourfehes ;  and  advifing  them  to  drop  all  further  mention 
of  the  Deccniviri  at  tlutt  time,  that  fo  they  might  attend  more  effedtu* 
sily  to  the  recovery  of  thek  own  liberty  and  authority ;  after  which^ 
theymi^t  find  fuffident  means  to  take  proper  (zxkh&xoti.  Hence  we 
may  learn,  how  weak  and  imprudent  it  is  to  aik  for  a  thing,  and  to  de* 
dare  at  the  £uiie  time^  that  we  deiigQ  to  make  a  bad  u(e  of  it  as  foon  as 
ever  we  can :  certainly  in  fuch  a  ca£e  a  man  fbould  conceal  his  bad  m-^ 
tentions,  at  leaft  tiU  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  fdUcitations,  which  he  ought 
by  all  means  to  niake  his  firft  and  principal  endeavour.  If  a  perfon  had 
a  defign  upon  the  life  of  another,  would  it  not  be  fufficient  to  i^y  to  him^ 

t/]  Appiui  had  made  a  fordUe  attempt  to  ravifli  bcik 

««  pray 
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"  pray  lend  rac  3rour  Sword,**  without  telling  him  you  intended  to  kill 
Um  with  it ;  fince  when  you  have  got  the  Sword  in  your  hand,  you 
Bftsy  do  what  you  pleafe  with  it  ? 

CHAP.    XLV. 

5Flaif  it  is  a  bad  precedent  to  break  a  new  Law-y  e^ecialfyrn  the  Legijlator 
Umfelf:  and  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for  tbofe  that  govern  States  to 
wmkiptf  injuries  and  repeat  them  tvery.  day. 

WHEN  the  public  tranquillity  was  reilored  at  Rome,  and  the  an- 
cient form  of  Government  rc-cftabliflicd,  Appius  was  cited  by 
yirginiQa  toanfwer  for  his  mifdemeanours  before  the  people^  and  mak- 
ing bit  appearance  in  the  midft  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  he 
was  immediately  ordered  to  prifon.  Upon  this,  he  protefted  againft  it, 
tnd  appealed  to  the  people :  but  Virginius  infilled  that  he  who  had 
sfaolifhed  all  appeals,  was  not  worthy  of  being  indulged  in  one  himielf. 
Of  lof  being  allowed  to  implore  the  prote<ftion  of  a  people  whom  he  had 
ft  grievofifly  injured^  But  Appius  replied,  that  they  who  had  been  fo 
sndous  to  re-e(labli(h  that  privilege,  fhould  not  be  the  firfl:  to  break  it. 
After  all,  however,,  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  and  killed  himfelf  be* 
fore-  his  tri^  came  on. 

Now  though  without  doubt  Appius  deferved  the  fevered  puniihment 
ibrhis  crimes,  yet  it  was  a  thing  of  very  dangerous  confequence  in  the 
Roman  people  to  violate  their  own  laws,  and  efpecially  one  that  was  fo 
lately  made :  for  I  think  there  cannot  be  any  thing  of  worfe  example  in 
^Commonwealth  than  to  eftablifb  laws,  and  not  obferve  them  \  efpecially 
when  they  are  firft  broken  by  the  Lcgiflators  theitifclvcs.  A  reform  in 
the  State  having  taken  place  at  Florence  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
I4p5»  by  the  affiftance  and  advice  of  Friar  Girolamo  Savonarola  (whoie 
writings  give  fujfficient  proof  of  his  learning,  abilities,  and  Spirit),  a  new 
law  was  made  for  the  further  fccurity  of  the  Citizens,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  werd  -  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  people  from  any  Sentence 
pafledin  matters  of  State,  either  by  the  Council  of  eighty  or  the  Signiorv. 
But  notwithftanding  this  law,  which  he  had  follicited  with  fuch  earneft- 
nefs,  and  obtained  with  fo  much  difficulty,  five  Gtizens  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Signiory,  and  afterwards  defigncd  to  appeal 
to  the  people,  were  denied  that  privilege :  a  circumflance  that  hurt  the 
Friar's  reputation  more  than  any  thing  elfe  that  could  poffibly  have  be- 
fjdten  \km\  for  if  this  law  was  of  fuch  importance  as  he  pretended,  it 
ought  to  have  been  ftriftly  obferved }  if  not,  why  was  it  prefTed  with 
fudi  importunity  ?  This  was  the  more  taken  notice  of  becaufc  he  never 

made 
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made  the  lead  mention  of  the  violation  of  the  law  in  any  of  his  Sermons 
or  harangues,  though  he  afterwards  delivered  many  to  the  people,  nor 
either  condemned  or  excufed  thofe  that  had  broke  it ;  for  fince  it  ierved 
his  own  purpofes,  he  knew  not  how  to  condemn  it,  and  as  to  an  excufe, 
there  was  no  poflibility  of  making  any }  which  fort  of  behaviour  fully 
difcovering  the  partiality  and  ambition  of  his  heart,  entirely  ruined  his 
reputation,  and  loaded  him  with  infamy  and  reproach  [/]• 

It  likewife  creates  great  difguft  in  a  State,  when  the  Citizens  are 
tfcrrified  every  day  with  frefh  profecutions ;  as  it  happened  at  Rome 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Decemvirate,  for  not  only  all  the  Decemviri, 
but  Co  many  other  Citizens  were  accufed  and  condemned  at  different 
times,  that  the  Nobility  were  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  and  began  tp 
apprehend  there  would  be  no  end  of  thefe  feverities,  till  their  whole 
order  was  extinguifhed ;  and  this  manner  of  proceeding  would  certainly 
have  excited  great  troubles  and  inconveniencies,  if  they  had  not  been 
forefeen  and  prevented  by  Marcus  Duellius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  who 
publilhed  an  edid,  prohibiting  every  one  either  to  cite  or  accufe  any 
Roman  Citizen  during  the  fpace  of  a  year ;  by  which  z&  of  moderation, 
the  Nobility  were  delivered  from  all  further  difquietude  and  apprehen- 
fion*  From  hence  it  appears,  how  dangerous  it  is  either  for  a  Prince  or 
a  Commonwealth  to  keep  their  Subjects  in  continual  fear  and  alarm  by 
daily  executions.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  their 
intereft  [u] :  for  when  men  begin  to  dread  thefe  evils,  they  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  fecure  themfelves  at  all  events,  and  become  bolder  and 
more  refolute  in  attempting  a  change  of  government.  Upon  fucb 
occafions  therefore,  it  is  the  heft  way  either  to  punifli  no  body  at 
ill,  or  to  fini{h  the  executions  at  once,  and  afterwards  to  give  the 
people  no  occafion  to  fear  any  thing  further  ^  that  fo  they  may  live 
iecurely  and  quietly  [x]. 

{/]  See  Chip.  vi.  of  the  Prince^  and  the  Notes  upon  it. 

[mj  Witnefs  the  cafe  of  our  King  James  II.  who  terrified  and  difeufted  his  Subjefis 
to  the  laft  degree,  by  the  unreafonable  namber  of  Execudons  which  he  ordered  in  the 
weft  of  England  at  diiFerent  times  upon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  affiiir. 

[jr]  As  the  Emperor  AuguAus  did,  who  after  a  moft  cruel  profcription  and  a  multitude 
•f  Executions,  orefendy  b^me  b  remarkably  indul^nt  and  merciful  to  his  Subjefis, 
that  he  afterwards  reigned  in  peace  and  fecuritjr  all  his  life,  and  has  been  more  exuJled 
iCban  almoft  any  odier  Emperor. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XLVI. 

5%tf/  men  ufually  rife  from  one  degree  of  ambition  to  another*^  endea* 
vouring  in  the  firfi  place  to  fecure  tbemfehes  from  apprejjion^  and 
afterwards  to  opprefs  others. 

AFTER  the  people  of  Rome  not  only  recovered  their  liberty 
and  former  power,  but  were  become  ftronger  and  ftill  more 
fecure  under  the  protedion  of  many  new  laws,  it  might  have  been 
expedted  they  would  at  laft  have  enjoyed  fome  repofe  ^  yet  it  happened 
quite  contrary,  and  every  day  produced  new  tumults  and  diiTenfions. 
The  reafon  of  which,  according  to  Livy,  was  that  the  Nobility  and 
Plebeians  being  at  perpetual  variance,  when  one  fide  was  humbled,  the 
other  grew  iufolent;  when  the  populace  were  content,  the  young 
Nobility  began  to  abufe  them  ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  Tribunes 
to  provide  any  efFeftual  remedy  for  this,  as  they  were  liable  to  be  infulted 
themfelves.  The  Nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  could  not 
help  being  fenfible,  that  the  younger  part  of  their  order  were  too  arbitrary 
and^  licentious,  yet  if  the  bounds  of  decency  and  good  order  were  to  be 
tranfgrcfled  cither  by  one  fide  or  the  other,  chofe  rather  that  their  own 
{hould  be  the  trefTpafer  than  that  of  the  Plebeians.  So  that  the 
immoderate  defire  of  preferving  their  refpedlive  privileges,  was  the  caufe 
that  when  either  fa<!lion  prevailed,  they  oppreffed  the  other;  for  it 
eeoerally  happens,  that  whilft  men  are  guarding  againft  violence  them- 
lelves,  they  begin  to  encroach  upon  others,  and  when  they  pull  a  dagger 
out  of  their  own  brcaft,  endeavour  to  plunge  it  into  their  neighbour's ; 
as  if  they  mull  of  nccefluy  either  injure  or  be  injured. 

From  hence  we  may  obfervc  (amongft  other  things)  in  what  manner 
Republics  are  at  laft  diflblved,  how  natural  a  tranfition  there  is  from  one 
degree  of  ambition  to  another,  and  that  what  Salluft  fays  in  the  perfon 
of  Julius  Caefar  is  very  juft,  **  quod  omnia  mala  exempla^  bonis  imtiis  orta 
**  jitnti*  that  all  difof^ders  and  abufei  arije  from  good  beginnings.  Ambitious 
^  Cinzens  in  all  Commonwealths,  make  it  their  bufinefs  in  the  firft place^ 
as  I  faid  before,  not  only  to  defend  themfelves  againfl  private  violence, 
but  the  authority  of  the  Magiftrates ;  for  which  purpofe,  they  endeavour 
to  cultivate  friendships  and  dependencies  by  ways  feemingly  honeft  and 
honourable;  as  by  lending  money  to  thofe  that  are  poor,  or  protecting 
the  weak  and  helplefs,  againft  the  oppreflbr  and  extortioner ;  all  which, 
carrying  a  fair  and  good  appearance,  the  people  are  eafily  deluded  to 
take  no  care  to  prevent  the  confeqncnces  till  it  is  too  late,  and  not  only 
private  Citizens  but  even  the  Magiftrates  themfelves  begin   to  ftand  in 

Vox..  II.  QL  awe 
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awe  of  them  [y].  After  they  have  arrived  at  this  height  without  any 
oppofition,  it  becomes  very  dangerous  to  meddle  with  them,  for  reafons 
which  I  have  given  before,  in  difcourfingof  IJic  folly  and  imprudence  of 
endeavouring  to  eradicate  an  evil  that  is  grown  to  too  great  a  head  in 
a  Cotnmon wealth ;  fo  thai  when  things  are  ofticc  Cotitt  t6  this  pafs, 
you  muft  cither  endeavour  to  pull  thetta  dovrn  agatn,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  the  utmoft  hazard  of  utter  rut*i  to  the  StMe ;  or  you 
muft  patiently  fubmit  to  lofe  your  liberties,  except  their  death,  or  fome 
other  accident  fhould  chknce  to  detivel-  you,  F^  vrh^n  they  pdrcdive 
both  the  people  and  Magiftrites  are^aid  of  them  and  their  frie^ds^ 
they  will  foon  begin  to  domineer  and  phf  the  tyfabt.  A  Common- 
wealth therefore  ought  above  all  things,  to  take  timely  care  to  prcvtnt 
its  Citizen^  from  doing  evil  tinder  the  appearancfc  of  good ;  and  that 
they  may  not  beconae  fo  popular  as  lo  pre^ice  the  State  inftead  of 
advancmg  its  welfare ;  bat  of  this  we  ^itll  tn»tt  morb  ait  krgc  in  another 
pizcc[z]. 

G  H  A  P:    XLVir. 

TBoUgb  tbi  Petfpk  arefmisfimts  fniftaken  ih  general  points^  yef  tbey  fildm 

or  never  ^rr  in  particulars. 

THE  people  of  Rome,  a^  I  faid  before,  growing  weary  of  their 
Confuls,  and  defirous  to  have  them  cbofcn  out  of  the  Plebeians 
for  the  future,  or  at  Icaft  fome  bouddy  prefcribcd  to  their  power ;  the 
NobiKty  in  order  to  prevent  their  authority  from  being  dcbafed  "cither 
way,  took  a  middle  courfe,  and  confented  that  four  Tribunes  with 
Confular  power  fliould  be  elefted  indifferently  out  of  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians.  The  people  likewife  were  pretty  well  fatisfied,  imagining 
that  in  cohfequence  of  this,  the  Confulfliip  would  at  laft  be  utterly 
aboliihed,  and  they  fhould  have  an  equal  (hare  ih  the  adminrftration. 
But  it  was  very  remarkable  that  at  the  creation  of  thefe  Tribunes,  when 
they  had  it  in  their  powtr  and  every  body  expected  they  would  have 
chofen  them  out  of  the  Plebeians,  they  were  all  eleded  out  of  the 
Nobility.  Upon  whicb^  Livy  (ays^  **  quorum comniitiorum  eventus  docuit, 
"  alios  animos  in  eontentiom  Hbertatis  &  honoris  y  alios  fecundum  depojita 
^*  certamina  in  incorruptojudicioeffe\*  the  event  of  this  ekEHonJhewed  that 
the  people  nx)ere  of  one  mind  in  the  heat  of  their  contejisfor  liberty  and 

[  jf]  Such  w:)8  the  condud  of  Cofimo  de*  Medici  and  his  pofleritv ;  bv  which  they  at 
laft  made  themfelves  Sovereigns  of  Tufcany.  See  the  four  laft  Bows  o/  che  Hiftory  of 
Florence. 

[^]  See  Chap.  lU. 

honours^ 
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bonourSy  and  of  another  when  thofe  confejls  were  over^  and  their  judgment 
grown  cool  again. 

Confidcring  with  myfelf  therefore  what  might  be  the  rcafon  of  this, 
I  think  it  is  becaufe  men  are  more  apt  to  be  miftaken  in  generals  than 
particulars.  The  Plebeians  at  Rome  thought  thcmfelvcs  more  worthy 
of  the  Confulfhip  than  the  Nobility,  as  they  were  fo  much  the  more 
numerous  body,  and  not  only  bore  the  chief  burden  and  hardfliips  in 
all  wars,  but  were  the  greateft  fupport  of  public  liberty,  and  contri- 
buted moft  to  the  aggrandiz;^mcnt  of  their  country ;  upon  which,  their 
prctenfions  feeming  to  them  in  no  wife  unreafonable,  they  refolved  toaffume 
that  honour  themfelves  at  all  events.  But  when  they  came  to  make  choice 
of  proper  perfons  out  of  themfelves  to  fill  the  ConfulQiip,  they  began 
to  find  their  weaknefs,  and  foon  perceived,  that  no  particular  man 
amongfl:  tliem  was  equal  to  what  they  thought  they  had  deferved 
iiltogether,  Alhamed  of  their  incapacity  therefore,  they  gave  their 
votes  for  fuch  as  they  knew  were  really  more  worthy  j  upon  which 
occafion,  Livy  cries  out  in  feme  fort  of  admiration,  ^^hancmodejliamy  aqut* 
'*  tatemque  Gf  altitudinem  animi  ubi  nunc  in  uno  inveneris^  qua  tuncpopuli 
**  univerjifuit?'^  Where Jljallive fee  now  a  days  that  degree  oj  modejly^equityj 
and  magnanimity  even  in  any  one  man^  which  was  then  fo  confpicuous  in 
a  whole  people?  For  a  further  confirmation  of  this  matter,  I  fliall  produce 
a  remarkable  proof  from  what  happened  in  Capua,  after  Hannibal  had 
defeated  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Upon  that  overthrow, 
all  Italy,  and  the  Capnans  in  particular,  began  to  rebel  againfl  their 
Governors,  out  of  an  ancient  emulation  which  fubfifted  betwixt  the 
Senate  and  the  People  there.  But  Pacuvius  Calavius  being  then  firft 
Magiftrate  in  that  City,  and  feeing  the  ferment  it  was  in,  hit  upon  the 
following  expedient  to  reconcile  the  People  and  Senate.  In  the  firft 
place,  he  called  the  Senate  together,  and  having  reprefented  to  them 
now  implacably  they  were  hated  by  the  people,  the  danger  they  were 
in  of  having  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them,  and  the  City  delivered 
tip  to  Hannibal,  now  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  in  fo  defperate  a 
condition,  told  them  at  laft  that  if  they  would  leave  things  to  him,  he 
would  reconcile  all  differences  betwixt  them ;  but  that  is  was  abfolutely 
nece£&ry  for  their  prefervation,  that  they  (hould  be  all  locked  up  together 
in  the  Senate  houfe,  and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  people  5  after 
which,  he  would  anfwer  for  their  fafety.  The  Senators  fjibmitting  to 
this,  he  told  the  people  in  a  conference,  that  the  time  was  come  at  laft, 
when  they  might  fufficiently  humble  the  No.bili.ty  if  they  pleafcd,  and 
take  a  full  revenge  upon  them  for  the  many  injuries  they  bad  received 
at  their  hands;  for  he  had  them  all  fliut  up  together  in  his  cuftody : 
bift  as  he  imagined  they  wquld  not  think  of  leaving  the  City  wholly 
unprovided  with  Magiftratts  and  Senators,    he  was  of  opinion   they 

Q^  2  ftiould 
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fhould  create  new  ones  firft  to  fupply  the  vacancies,  in  cafe  they  had  a 
mind  to  difpatch  the  old  ones :  for  which  purpofe,  he  had  brought  a 
'parfe  thither  with  the  names  of  all  the  Senators  in  it»  out  of  which  he 
dcfired  they  would  draw  them  one  by  one,  and  he  would  take  care 
that  every  man  of  them  fhould  be  put  to  death  immediately,  as  foon  as 
they  had  appointed  another  in  his  room.  The  drawing  accordingly 
begun,  and  upon  the  firft  name  that  came  out,  a  great  out-cry  was  let 
up  of  tyrant^  opprejfor^  &c.  and  Pacuvius  asking  whom  (hey  would  have 
to  fucceed  him,  a  general  filence  enfued ;  after  which,  one  of  the 
Plebeians  was  propofed:  no  fooner  was  he  mentioned  however,  but 
fbme  burft  out  a  laughing,  others  began  to  hifs,  *and  others  to  abufe 
him,  fome  in  one  manner  and  fome  in  another :  fo  that  in  fhort,  as 
they  proceeded  to  name  the  others,  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  that 
was  thought  worthy  of  that  dignity.  Pacuvius,  therefore,  taking  the 
advantage  of  this  difpofition  in  the  people,  told  them,  that  fince  they 
did  not  think  it  convenient  the  City  (hould  be  without  a  Senate,  and 
could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  new  Senators,  they  had  better  be  re- 
ronciled  to  the  old  ones,  who  would  be  fo  humbled  by  the  apprehend 
fiohs  they  had  been  in,  that  they  might  expert  to  find  that  moderation 
as  welf  as  ability  in  them,  which  it  feemed  they  could  not  hope  for  in 
others.  A  reconciliation  accordingly  enfued  betwixt  them  ;  and  the 
miftake  they  had  lain  under  in  generals  was  foon  difcovered,  when^ 
they  came  to  the  difcuflion  of  particulars. 

The  people  are  likewife  often  deceived  in  judging  of  the  circumftances 
and  fituation  of  things  j  and  are  not  capable  of  being  difabufed,  till 
they  come  to  view  them  more  nearly.  After  the  year  1414,  moft  of 
the  principal  Citizens  of  Florence  being  driven  out  of  that  City,  and 
no  regular  Government  left,  but  rather  a  Ircentious  fort  of  mifrule, 
under  which,  things  fell  into  greater  confufion  every  day,  feveral  of 
the  popular  party,  who  faw  the  Republic  could  not  hold  together  at 
that  rate  ;  and  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  true  caufe  of  this, 
imputed  it  to  the  ambition  of  certain  leading  men  amongft  them,  who 
(as  they  gave  out)  fomented  thefe  irregularities,  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  their  liberties,  and  mold  the  State  into  fuch  a  form,  as  they 
beft  liked  themfelvcs  :  thefe  afperfions  were  induftrioufly  propagated  in 
every  part  of  the  City,  by.  perlons  who  daily  abufcd  the  principal  Citi- 
zens, both  in  public  and  private  companies,  threatening,  that  if  ever  they 
fliould  get  into  the  Signiory,  they  would  not  fail  to  bring  their  mif- 
dccds  to.  light,  and  punifti  them  feverely.  But  afterwards,  when 
fome  of  thofe  very  men  came  into  authority,  as  they  had  wiflied,  and 
from  that  degree  of  eminence  were  enabled  to  fee  further  and  clearer 
into  things,  they  foon  began  to  perceive  the  caufcs  of  thefe  diforders, 
the  dangers  that  hung  over  their  heads^  and  the  difficulty  of  providing 
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any  effcAu^l  remedy :  and  finding  they  were  owing  rather  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  times,  than  to  any  particular  mcn>  they^prefcntly  changed 
both  their  opinion  and  conduct ;  as  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
particulars  had  opened  their  eyes,  and  convinced  them  of  the  preju- 
dices they  had  conceived,  and  the  errors  they  had  lain  under,  whilft 
they  judged  of  things  by  general  appearances.  So  that  thofe  who  had 
heard  them  talk  in  another  ftrain,  whild  they  were  private  men,  and 
&w  them  a<St  in  a  manner  fo  diflferent  from  their  former  profefllons, 
when  they  had  got  into  power,  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  this  was 
flie  effefl:  of  more  experience,  or  deeper  infight  into  the  ftate  of  aflFairs, 
but  that  they  were  either  corrupted  by  others,  or  intoxicated  with  their 
own  power :  and  the  fame  thing  happening  feveral  times  afterward^ 
gave  rife  to  the  proverb,  Coftoro  hanno  uri  animo  in  piazzay  &  una  in 
paiazzoy  tbefe  men  are  of  one  opinion  in  the  boufe^  and  another  out  of 
doors. 

What  has  been  faid,  therefore,  being  diily  conffdered,  it  appears, 
that  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  undeceive  the  people,  by  fetting  particulars 
before  their  eyes,  when  they  have  been  mifled  by  judging  of  things  in 
general,  as  Pacuvius  did  at  Capua,  and  the  Patricians  at  Rome  5  and,  I 
think,  we  may  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that  no  prudent  man  ought  to 
defpife  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  particutar  matters,  fuch  cfpe- 
cially  as  the  diftribution  of  offices  and  honours,  in  which  they  are  fo 
feldom  wrong,  that  if  a  fmaller  number  were  to  have  the  difpofal  of 
them,  they  would  err  much  oftener  [a\.    It  may  not  then  feem  foreign 

to 

[^]  Very  different  is  old  Montaigne*s  opinion  upon  this  point.  **  A  dozen  men,  fays 
ke,  muft  be  called  out  of  a  whole  nation,  to  judge  of  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  the  judg- 
ment of  our  inclinations  and  adlions,  the  hardeft  and  mofl  important  thing  that  is,  we 
muft  refer  to,  vox  populiy  the  mother  of  ignorance,  injuftice,  and  inconftancy.  is  it 
r^afonable-  that  the  life  of  a  wife  man  (hould  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  fools  ?  ^*  /In 
**  quidquam  Stu/tiuSy**  fays  TuUy  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Tufculan  Difputations,  **  qnam 
•*  quosjingulos  coniemnasy  eos  aliquid putare  effe  univer/os  ?"  Can  any  thing  be  mere  foolijh  than 
U  ihthif  that  thsfg  you  defpife  whenfingUy  can  be  of  any  value  in  the  bulk  f  He  that  makes  it 
his  bufinefs  to  pleafe  them,  will  never  fuccecd  ;  it  is  a  mark  that  never  is  to  be  reached 
or  hit.  **  Nihil  tarn  inejlimabile  ejl  quani  opinio  multitudinis**  Nothing  is  to  be  fo  little  ejleemed 
as  the  judgment  cf  the  multitude.  Demetrius  pleafantly  faid  of  the  voice  of  the  people, 
"  That  he  made  no  more  account  of  that  which  came  out  of  their  mouth,  than  of  what 
•*  fum'd  from  their  lower  parts.'*  Cicero  goes  further  in  his  fecond  book  definibus.  ^^£go 
••  hccjudicoy  fays  he,  fi  quando  non  turpefity  tamen  non  effe  non  turpey  ^uum  id  a  multitudim 
laudatur"  J  am  of  opinion  that  though  a  thing  be  not  foul  in  itfelfy  yet  tt  cannot  but  become  fq 
when  it  is  commended  by  the  multitude.  No  art,  no  dexterity,  could  condud  our  fteps  la 
following  fo  wandering  and  fo  irregular  a  guide.  In  the  confufion  and  noife  of  vulgar 
opinion  no  good  path  can  be  chofen :  let  us  not  then  propofe  to  ourfclves  fo  variable  a 
ConduAor :  let  us  conftantly  follow  our  own  right  reafon  j  let  the  approbation  of  the 
f^AlWc  follow  usy  if  they  will  i  and  as  it  wholly  depends  upon  fortune,  we  have  no  caufe 
to  cxpe£l  it  fooner  any  other  way  than  that, 

— -  Non 
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to  our  purpofe,  to  (hew  in  the  next  Chapter  what  methods  the  Sena- 
tors of  Rome  took  to  ofer-reach  the  Plebeians^  in  difbibutions  of  tbi^ 
nature. 

CHAP.    XLVIII. 

T'o  prevent  a  mean  or  wicked  man  from  heing  advanced  to  the  Magijlracy^ 
care  Jhould  be  taken  tofet  a  Candidate  of  the  noblefl  family^  and  mo/i 
eminent  merits  in  competition  mtb  one  of  the  bajejt  and  vilefi  of  the 
People. 

WHE  N  the  Patricians  began  to  be  apprchenfive  that  the  Tribunes^ 
veftcd  with  Confular  power,  would  be  chofen  out  of  the. 
Plebeians,  they  always  had  recourfe  to  one  or  other  of  theffe  two  ejpcw 
dients ;  they  either  fet  up  fome  of  the  worthicft  and  moft  refpediable 
men  in  the  Commonwealth,  or  corrupted  fome  of  the  moft  fordid  and 
bafeft  of  the  Plebeians  to  ftand  Candidates,  amongft  other  competitors 
of  better  reputation  in  that  body,  and  boldly  to  follicit  that  honour  for 
thcmfeives.  The  latter  method  made  the  people  albamed  of  beftow- 
ing  it  upon  fuch  unworthy  men ;  and  the  former  of  not  giving  it  to- 

■  ■       Non  quicquid  turbida  Roma 
Elevet,  accedas,  examenque  improbum  in  illd 
Caftiges  trutina,  nee  te  quaefireris  extra. 

Whatever  rcftlefs  Rome 

JExtok  or  cenfures,  truft  not  to  its  doom : 
Stand  not  th'  award  of  an  ill-judging  town* 
Nor  by  its  falfer  fcale  adjuft  your  own. 
No,  no,  for  otherjudgments  a(k  no  more. 
To  know  thyfelf,  thyfelf  alone  explore. 

Pj^Rsz-uSy  Sat/i.  V.  5, 

If  popular  opinion,  nevcrthclcfi,  be  of  that  ufe  to  the  Public,  as  to  keep  men  in  their 
duty ;  if  fome  are  thereby  excited  to  virtue ;  if  Princes  are  moved  by  hearing  the  world 
bleis  the  memory  of  Trajan»  and  abominate  that  of  Nero  $  if  it  moves  them  to  fee  the 
name  of  that  great  bead,  once  fo  terrible  and  dreaded,  now  fo  freely  curfed  and  reviled 
by  every  fchool-bov,  let  it,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  increafe  and  be  cherlQied  as  mud^ 
as  pofflole  amongft  us.  For  even  Plato  himfelf,  bendmg  his  whole  endeavour  to  make 
his 'Citizens  virtuous,  advifes  them  not  to  deipife  the  good  efteem  of  the  People,  an4 
(ays,  ^^  That  it  happens  by  a  certam  Divine  infpiration,  that  even  the  wicked  themlelves^ 
*<  as  well  by  word  as  opinion,  can  often  diflin^uifli  thesood  from  the  evil/^  Tiiis  Per- 
fon  aitd  his  Tutor  are  marvellous  bold  Artificers,  to  add  Divine  operations  and  RevelatioiU 
wherever  human  force  is  wanting  :  and  perhaps  it  was  for  this  reafen,  that  Timon  railing 
at,  him,  calls  him  the  great  Farger  of  Miracla^  as  Cifiero  fays  in  his  firftbook  di  matu^ 
^f runty  Cap.  XX.  *'  Ut  Tragic!  Foeta  cqnfHgiuni  qd  Deum  aliquem^  cum  aliter  expUcan  (tr^ 
*^  gumenfi  eiciium  ndri  poffutiil^  As  Tfdgic  poets'  have  recourfe  to  fome  j&W/j,  tuben  they 
tanmt  otberwife  tttt  how  to  wind  tip  the  plot.'* '  Btook  II.  EJ&y  16.' 

thofc 
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thtife  thftt  were  the  moil  deferving.  This  may  fcrve  as  a  corroboratioa 
ef  what  I  faid  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  though  the  people  are 
frequently  deceived  in  judging  of  generals,  they  very  ieldiomerr  ia 
particular^.. 


CHAP.    XLIX^ 

If  fuch  €itm  as  Rome^  which  were  originally  jree^  found  it  exceeding 
difficult  to  make  laws  ftifficiently  effeBual  to  fecure  their  liberties  j  it  is 
amoft  impofftble  for  thoje  that  have  always  been  in  a  Jlate  of  fertility 
and  dependence  ever  to  become  free. 

HOW  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  eftabliih  fuch  laws  in  a  Common- 
Wealth,  as  may  at  all  times  efFed:ually  preferve  its  liberties,  is 
lt:^ciently  evident  from  the  biftory  of  the  Roman  Republic.  For 
thoogh  many  good  provifions  were  at  ftrd  made  by  Romulus,,  and  after- 
wards by  Numa,  then  by  TuUus  Hodilius,  Servius,  and  laflly  by  the 
Decemviri  who  were  created  for  that  purpofe  ^  yet  in  procefs  of  time 
fre(h  exigencies  and  accidents  often  made  new  laws  neceiTary ;  as  it 
happened  when  they  created  the  Cenforftiip,  which  was  one  of  thofe 
Inftitutions  that  chiefly  contributed  to  preferve  the  liberties  of  Rome 
fo  long;  for  as  the  Cenfors  were  appointed  to  infpedt  the  manners  and 
conduct  of  the  Citizens,  and  to  correct  their  enormities  and  extrava- 
gancies, it  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  them  that  they  continued 
uncorrupt  for  fuch  a  number  of  years-  They  were  guilty  of  a  great 
error  however,  in  the  creation  of  thofe  officers,  as  they  were  to  con* 
tinue  five  years  in  power  :  but  this  was  afterwards  wifely  correfted  by 
Mamercus  the  Dictator,  and  the  term  of  their  authority  reduced  to 
eighteen  months :  at  which  the  Cenfors  were  exafperated  to  fuch  a 
degree,  and  watched  his  condudt  fo  narrowly,  that  they  found  means  at 
laft  to  expel  him  the  Senate,  to  the  great  regret  both  of  the  Patricians 
and  the  Plebeians.  That  Livy  does  not  inform  us  whether  Mamercus 
found  any  redrefs  upon  this  occafion,  mud  either  be  a  negledi:  in  the 
Hiftorian,  or  a  defedt  in  the  laws  :  for  furely  that  Commonwealth  can- 
not be  wifely  conftituted,  where  a  Citizen  is  liable  to  be  perfecuted 
without  reiburce  or  means  of  defence,  only  for  promulging  a  law  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  liberty. 

But  to  our  purpofe  :  I  fay  that  from,  the  creation  of  thefe  Magi  ft  rates, 
we  may  obferve  how  difficult  it  is,  even  in  Cities  that  were  free  from 
the  beginning,  like  Rome,  and  fubjeft  to  no  other  power,  to  make  fuffi- 
cicnt  proviiions  for  the  fupport  of  liberty  :  and,  how  almoft  impoffiblc 
for  oUier  Cities,  which  were  founded,  and  always  have  lived  in  fub- 

jedtioft 
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jcdion,  ever  to  make  fuch  laws  as  may  efFe£hialIy  fecure  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  and  tranquillity.  We  might  inftance  in  the  cafe 
of  Florence,  which  being  fubjedl  to  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  always  accuftomed  to  live  under  the  government  of  others, 
continued  a  long  time  in  that  State  of  fervility,  without  fo  much  as 
ever  afpiring  to  liberty  :  at  laft,  however,  fome  little  attempt  was  made, 
and  the  Citizens  began  to  form  new  laws  for  themfelves ;  but  as  they 
were  mixed  and  entangled  with  the  old  ones,  which  were  bad,  they 
had  little  or  no  efficacy  :  and  thus  they  continued  two  hundred  years,  as 
appears  from  authentic  hiftory,  without  any  regular  form  of  Govern- 
ment that  deferved  the  name  of  a  Republic.  The  fame  difficulties  and 
inconveniencies  that  occurred  in  that  State,  have  ever  been  incident  to 
all  others,  which  had  the  like  beginnings :  and  though  ample  autho- 
rity  has  often  been  trufted  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Citizens,  to  new  model 
it  by  the  frcc'fuffi-ages  of  the  people,  yet  they  never  confulted  the  good 
of  the  public  in  thofe  reformations,  &>  much  as  their  own  private  ad- 
vantage :  whence  it  came  to  pais,  that  things  grew  worfe  and  worfe» 
inftead  of  better,  and  their  confuiion  daily  increafed. 

But  to  be  flill  more  particular :  Amongft  other  things  which  ought  to 
be  confidered  by  a  Legiflator,  he  fhoutd  take  great  care  in  whofe  hands, 
he  lodges  the  cognizance  of  capital  caufes,  and  the  execution  of  penal 
laws  [A].    This  was  well  attended  to  acRome  j  an  appeal  to  the  people 

being 

lb']  Lord  Bacon,  in  a  piece  entitled,  A  Prepojition  to  his  Majtfty  for  the  compilement  and 
cmcndment  of  our  Latus^  fays,  ^^  It  is  certain  that  our  Laws,  as  they  now  fland  arc  i'ub<- 
^^  jc£t  to  great  uncertainty  and  variety  of  opinions,  delays,  and  evafions  :  from  whence 
^^  it  follows :  I.  That  the  multiplicity  and  length  of  fuits  are  great ;  2.  That  the 
^*  contentious  perfon  is  armed,  and  the  honeft  fu^ed  wearied  and  opprefled ;  3.  That 
*^  t|ie  judge  is  more  abfolute,  who  has  a  greater  libertv  in  doubtful  cafes  ;  4.  'Hiat  the 
'^  Cliaaccry  Courts  are  more  filled,  the  remedy  of  the  Law  being  often  obfcure  and 
**  doubtful ;  5.  That  the  ignorant  Lawyer  (hrouds  his  ignorance  of  Law  in  this,  that 
*^  there  are  fo  many  and  fo  frequent  doubts  y  6.  I'hat  mens  alTurances  of  their  lands  and 
*'  e Rates  by  Patents,  Deeds,  and  Wills,  arc  often  fubjedl  to  queflion  and  precarious ;  and 
<^  many  inconveniencies  of  that  nature."  He  then  obferves,  *<  That  if  it  had  not  been 
^*  for  bir  Edward  Coke's  Reports,  the  law  by  that  time  would  have  t>een  sdmoft  like  a 
**  Ship  without  Ballad ;  fince  the  Cafes  of  modern  experience  are  fled  from  thofe  that 
*■*'  have  been  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former  times."  **  But  the  neceffity  of  this  worJc," 
continues  he,  ^'  is  yet  greater  in  the  Statute  Law.  Forfirfi,  there  is  anumberorenfnaring 
^*  penal  laws,  which  he  upon  the  fubjedl,  and  if  they  fhould  be  awaked,  and  put  in  exe- 
'^^  cution  in  bad  times,  would  grind  them  to  powder.  There  is  a  learned  Civilian  who 
*'  expounds  that  paffage  in  the  Scripture,  "  Pltiet  hqu£OS  fuper  eosj*  ItfbaU  rainfjians  upm 
*><  thom^  of  a  multitude  of  penal  Laws,  which  are  worfe  than  ihowcrs  o\  hail  and  tempeft 
*^  upon  Cattle,  bccaufe  they  fall  upon  men.  There  are  fome  penal  Laws  fit  to  be  re- 
**  tained,  but  their  penalty  is  too  great ;  and  it  is -ever  t  rule,  that  any  over-great  penalty 
^^  (bcfides  the  acerbity  of  it)  deadens  the  execution  of  the  Law.  There  is  a  further  in- 
^  convenience  of  penal  Laws,  ohfolete  and  out  of  ufe ;  for  that  it  brings  a  gangrene, 
.  ^'  negli^ci,  and  habit  of  difobedience  upon  other  wholefome  Laws,  that  are  fit  to  be 
^*  coiiiinucd  in  pradlice  aad  execution :  fo  that  our  Laws  endure  the  torment  of  Mezen- 
•  **  tius. 
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being  allowed  in  moft:  cafes :  and  in  any  matter  where  the  necefHty 
was  preflingy  and  it  might  be  dangerous  to  delay  the  execution  of 
juftice  by  an  appeal,  they  created  a  Di£btor,  who  faw  it  immediately 
performed ;  they  never  had  rccourfe  to  this  remedy  however,  except 
upon  very  urgent  occafions.  But  Florence,  and  other  Cities  of  the* 
£ime  fervile  caf):,  had  a  foreign  officer  fent  to  refide  amongft  them  by 
their  Prince,  who  vefted  this  authority  in  him :  which  cudom  they  kept 
up  after  they  became  free,  and  continued  the  fame  power  in  a  foreigner, 
whom  they  called  their  Captain  i  a  dangerous  practice  indeed  I  conlider- 
ing  how  eafily  fuch  a  perfon  might  be  corrupted  by  the  more  powerful 
Citizens  .[^}v  But  other  revolutions  happening  in  that  State,  this  cuf- 
torn  V9M  afterwards  changed,  and  eight  of  their  own  Citizens  were 
appdnted  to  execute  the  Office  of  Captain,  which  was  dill  worfe  and 
woffe  I  becaufe,  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  where  there  are  but  few 
M^iftrates,  they  are  always  liable  to  be  made  tools  of  to  thofe,  that 
have  tb^  chief  power  in  their  hands*  Again  ft  this  inconvenience,  they 
have  OMde  admirable  provifion  at  Venice,  where  there  is  a  Council  if 
Ten  appointed,  with  power  to  punifh  any  Citizen  without  appeal :  and 
le^  their  authority  fhould  not  be  fufficient  to  controul  perfons  of  w^tc 
tlyu9  ordinary  power  or  quality,  there  are  two  Councils  of  Forty[d]^  and;. 
the  PregaJi  [f]  befides,  (which  is  the  higheil  Court  in  that  City)  and 
all  of. them  comniiffioned  to  take  cognizance  of  capital  offences,  and 
to  punifh  them  :  fo  that,  if  there  is  any  body  to  accufe,  there  are  always 
juqges  enough,  and  of  fufficient  authority  to  curb  offenders  of  the  high- 
eft  rank.  If  Rome  then,  which  was  originally  free,  and  governed  by  fo 
many  wife  Citizens  of  its  own,  found  daily  occafion  to  make  new  laws 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  liberties,  ac;:ording  to  the  variety  of  unex- 
peded  contingencies  -,  it  is  no  wonder  that  other  Cities,  which  flood 
xipon  fo  much  weaker  foundations,  (hould  meet  with  fuch  difficulties 
and  obfbcles  in  their  way,  that  they  could  never  furmount  thcm^i 
and  become  perfectly  free.  'i 

'*  dut,  the  liviiig  die  in  the  arms  of  the  dead.  *  Laftly,  there  is  fuch  an  accumulation  of 
**  Statutes  concerning  one  matter,  and  they  are  fo  crofs  and  intricate,  that  the  certainty 
**  flf  the  Law  is  loft  in  the  heap/'  If  there  was  reafon  for  fuch  a  reprefentation  at  that 
timr;.  fiirclj  there  is  much  more  at  prefent.  But  we  may  thank  Heaven,  that  tbe  c^g- 
uftmuM.  §f  lapital  caufis^  and  the  ixtcution  of  penal  Laws  are  lodged  in  fuch  bands  as  tbif  are  % 
o'tbcrwiK  what  would  become  of  us  ? 

frl  See  the  Hiftoiy  of  Florence,  Book  II.  towards  the  beginning,  and  alihipaffm. 
'  \m\  Li  ^larantii  are  two  Tribunals,  each  of  which  confifts  of  forty  judges,  and  has' 
its  {HUticialar  jurifiii£tion,  one  taking  cognizance  of  criminal,  the  other  of  civil  caufes. 

[f  ]  This  Council  is  compofed  of  two  hundred  Senators,  and  is  called  the  Pregadi^  or 
Cmrt  of  Refiuftt^  becaufe  at  its  firft  inftitution  it  was  prayed  to  charge  itfelf  with  the  care 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Vol.  IL  R  C  H  A  ?• 
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That  m  one  MagifiraU  or  CouneHJhouldhave  it  in  their  ^ower  tojloptbe 
courfe  of  public  affairs  in  a  Commonweaith. 

TITUS  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  and  Caius  Julius Mcnto,  being  Col- 
legues  in  the  ConfuKhip  at  Rome,  but  difagreeing  and  thwart- 
ing each  other  in  their  meafures,  all  public  buHnefs  was  at  a  (land  :: 
upon  which,  the  Senate  advifed  them  to  create  a  Didtator  to  expedite 
the  affairs,  which  their  quarrels  would  not  fufFer  them  to  difpatch  as 
they  ought  to  do  themfelves.  But  the  Confuls,  though  they  differed 
in  every  thing  elfe,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  oppofe  the  creation  of  a 
DiAator :  fo  that  the  Senators  having  no  other  remedy,  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  Tribunes,  who,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Se- 
nate, at  laft  compelled  them  to  fubmit.  From  hence,  in  the  firft  place, 
we  may  oblerve,  of  how  great  utility  the  Inftitution  of  Tribunes  was 
to  that  Republic,  not  only  in  curbing  the  ambition  and  infolence  of  the 
Patricians  to  the  Plebeians,  but  in  moderating  the  difl^rences  and  emu- 
lations that  happened  annfongfl;  themfelves :  and  in  the  next,  that  fpe- 
c»al  care  (houla  be  taken  in  ia  Ccmimonwealth,  not  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  few  per(bns  to  clog  or  impede  the  common  courfe  of  affairs, 
particularly  of  things,  the  difpatch  whereof,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
the  fuppoFt  and  welfare  of  the  State.  For  example,  if  you  lodge  the 
power  of  diftributing  honours  and  emoluments  in  the  hands  of  fuch  a 
Council,  or  appoint  fuch  an  officer  to  execute  any  other  of  your  com- 
mands, you  ought  either  to  make  fome  proviHon  beforehand,  that 
will  force  them  to  difcharge  thofe  funSions ;  or  in  cafe  they  Avill  not, 
to  rdcrve  a  power  of  appointing  others  that  may  and  will :  otherwife 
that  Inftitution  will  be  both  defedlive  and  dangerous^ ;  as  it  would  have 
proved  at  Rome,  in  the  inftancc  juft  now  quoted,  if  they  had  not  had 
the  authority  of  the  Tribunes  to  quell  the  obftlnacy  and  perverfenefs  of 
th^  Cqnii}ls« 

In  the  Republic  of  Venice,  where  the  majority  of  the  great  Council 
have  the  difpofal  of  all  honours  and  employments,  it  once  happened, 
cither  through  difguft,  or  fome  other  inotive,  that  they  would  not  ap- 
point any  new  Magiftrates  to  fucceed  the  old  ones  in  their  feveral  de- 
partments either  at  home  or  abroad,  when  their  authority  expired; 
which  prefently  occafioned  great  confufton  and  dlforder :  for  the  towns 
that  depended  upon  them,  and  indeed  their  own  City  itfclf,  being  left 
deftitute  of  lawful  judges,  could  obtain  no  redrefs  in  any  injury, 
till  either  the  majority  of  that  council  were  appeafed,  or  fome  other  ex- 
pedient 
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pedient  found  out.  And  certainly  this  would  have  been  attended  with 
£ital  confequences,  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  fome  of  the  moft 
pradent  Citizens,  who  took  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  a  law  pailed, 
tbat  no  office  or  employment  whatfoever,  either  within  the  City  or 
without  it^ibouldever  be  vacated  till  new  officers  were  choien  to  fuper* 
fede  the  old  oacs :  and  thus  this  defeat  was  remedied^  abd  the  great 
Council  deprived  of  a  power  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of  juftice  and  other 
public  affairs*  which  otherwife  mufl;  have  ended  in  the  total  dlilbiution 
9f  thftt  State* 


C  H  A  P.    LL 

^kfta[l^rin€e  or  Republic  Jhouldfeem  to  do  that  out  of  favour  andUberaUty^ 
,.    '  which  they  are  forced  to  do  by  necej^. 

1(S£)  men  make  the  bed  of  all  times  and  accidents*  and  if  ever 
I  they  find  thcmfclves  under  an  abfblute  neceffity  o^"  a&ing  in 
j(iffh/or  iuah  a  ipanner,  yet  they  always  contrive  to  do  it,  wittx  fo  good 
i»,er9Qe»  that  it  feems  rather  the  effect  of  favour  and  liberality.  61* 
d^9  addrefi  the  Roman  Senate  availed  itfelf,  when  it  rcfolyed  to  pay 
j^e  SoldicfT  QUt  of  the  public  treafury,  who  before  were  obliged  to 
(]tyain^if>.  themfelves  in  time  of  war  at  their  own  expence.  For  the 
&fq^pqrmvipg  that  no  war  could  be  long  fupported  upon  that  fpot- 
^g>  ^4  confequently  that  they  fhould  neither  be  able  to  carry  on  any 
ii(KCof  mportance,  nor  tranfport  their  armies  into  diftant  countries^ 
bgw  which  they  thought  mud  fometime  become  neceflary,  refolved  to 
pj^  them  out  of  the  public  (lock  :  yet  it  was  done  in  fuch  a  manner, 
^l^t  jthey  made  a  merit  of  what  was  entirely  owing  to  neceffity :  by 
wl^^/thcy  firmly  fecurcd  the  afFeflions  of  the  people,  who  were  oyer- 
jpyiedit  a  favour  fo  extraordinary,  that  they  never  bad  conceived  ai^y 
llfyifi^  of  obtfiining,  nor  even  fo  much  as  thought  of  foUciting  it. 
^pd  thoudi  the  Tribunes  took  ^reat  pains  to  perfuade  them,  that  it 
was'fb  far  from  being  an  A£t  of  Grace  as  they  imagined,  that  it  woijd 
r^ef  be  4  very  heavy  burden  than  otherwife^  as  grievous  ta.xes  qpiufl: 
bcj^ /laid  upon  them  to  defray  that  expence,  and  conf^uVntly' that  if 
tlus.  Senate. was  bountiful,  it  was  out  of  pther  m^|s  pijrfes ^  yet  all 
tljjie^  remonftrances  were  to  ao  purpofe,  for  the  people  Aill  Ippked 
4g9fi.Jit,a9  a  |;reat  obligation,  which  too  they  thotight  cbnlidefabi}^  en- 

fL0C^4  l^yj^^^  manner  of  raifing  the  taxes ;  much  the  .heavier  jp^  of 
jpmi  being  levied  upon  the  nobility  and  firil  demanded, '     .    ^  ^^ 

R  2  CHAP. 
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lie  ie/f,  tbefafeji^  and  hajt  (fffenfrot  way  to  reprefs  the  intblenceof  atri^ 
vateperfmy  icbo  grows  too  powerful  in  a  Commmmeahb^  is  to  be  before^ 
hmawifh  Urn  in  the  meant  be  takes  to  advance  himfelf.    ' 

•  ■■  .*  \     ■■  ■  ■  ■  

WE  have  fcen  in  the  laft  Chapter  how  wonderfully  the  Senate 
ingratiated  themfelves  with  the  Plebeians,  by  their  feeming 
bounty,  in  allowing  them  pay  in  their  wars,  and  by  their  lenity  in 
colleiSing  the  taxes  :  and  if  they  had  pcrfifted  in  that  courfe,  they 
would  not  only  have  prevented  all  fubfequent  diflenfions  in  Rome,  but 
wholly  deprived  the  Tribunes  of  their  credit  with  the  people,  and 
confequently  of  all  authority  in  the  City,  For  indeed  there  is  no  better 
method,  nor  eafier,  nor  lefs  apt  to  excite  difturbances  in  a  Common- 
wealth, efpecially  a  corrupt  one,  when  an  ambitious  and  overgrown 
Citi^lei]  is  to  be  oppofed,  than  to  anticipate  him  in  the  ways  and  means 
by  whic^h  he  propofesto  accomplifh  his  defigns.  It  is  certain,  if  this 
method  had  been  followed  by  Cofimo  de'  Medici's  enemies,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  them  than  driving  him  out  of  Florence  :  for  had  they 
imitated  his  example  in  carcfling  and  cajoling  the  people,  they  might 
have  difarmed  hinri  of  thofe  weapons  which  he  moft  cffedtually  availed 
himfelf  of,  without  violence  or  difguft.  Pietro  Soderini  acquired  all 
the  power  he  had  in  Florence  merely  by  favouring  and  cherifliing  the 
people,  which  gave  him  the  general  reputation  of  their  Proteftor  and 
Champion  of  the  public  liberty :  and  without  doubt  thofe  Citizens, 
who  began  to  grow  jealous  of  his  authority,  wodld  have  adted  much 
more  wifely,  more  honourably,  and  (ccurely  in  foreftalling  him  in  the 
ways  he  took  to  aggrandize  hinrfelf,  than  in.oppofing  him  withfuch 
vchethence  as  to  endanger  their  country  at  the  fame  time  :  for,  if  they 
hud  deprh^ed  him  of  thofe  arms,  in  which  his  ftrength  chiefly  confided 
(as  they  eafily  might  have  done)  they  would  have  had  it  in  their  power 
to  over- rule  and  defeat  his  meafures  in  all  Councils  and  public  delibe- 
rations, without  any  violence  or  the  leaft  apprchenfion  of  the  people. 
But  (hoUld  anv  one  objeft,  that  if  the  Citizens,  who  oppofed  Pietro, 
were  guilty  or  an  chtor,  in  not  being  beforehand  with  him  in  the  me« 
thods  by  which  hie  gained  fuch  a  reputation  amongft  the  people ;  I  an* 
fwer,  that  Pietro  likewife  was  wanting  to  himfelf  in  not  guarding  againft 
the  means  which  they  took  to  make  themfelves  formidable  to  him.  In 
this  however,  he  was  in  fome  meafure  excufable,  becaufe,  in  the  firft 
place,  it  would  have  been  exceeding  difficult  and  dangerous ;  and  in  the 
next^  he  did  not  think  it  conjQilent  with  his  honour :  for  the  means 
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they  took  to  pull  him  down  were  to  fet  up  the  Medici  againft  him,  by 
whofe  co-operation  they  fucceeded  in  their  defigns,  and  at  laft  cfFeded 
his  ruin;  Pietro  therefore,  :Cpuld  i  npt  ip  honour  defert  the  people* 
wfaofe  liberties  he  had  undertaken  to  defend,  and  go  over  to  the  Mer 
dici :  nor,  if  he  had  fo  dcfigned,  could  he  have  done  in  fprfecrefly  ai)d 
Suddenly,  but  thepeople  would  have be«i>. aware  of  it,  i^hij^ muft^ve 
been  of  fatal  confequence  to  him^  for  then  thpy  woul^.  have  peii^^^jted 
him  as  much  as  ever  they  had  careffed  him  before  :  fo  that  it  would 
have  encreafed  the  (Irength  of  his  enemies^  and  given  them  a  fairer 
opportunity  of  ruining  him. 

It  is  neceflary  therefore,  in  all  undertakings,  to  confider  every  thing 
maturely  beforehand,  and  ^ot  to  take  a  refolution  in  which  the  danger 
is  fure  to  over-balance  the  advantage  propofed,  how  feafible  foever  it 
may  appear  in  fome  lights :  otherwife»  a  man  may  expedi  to  be  ferved  as 
X^icero  was ;  who»  inftead  of  ruining  Marc  Anthony,  as  he  defigned, 
ilill  added  to  his  reputation  and  greatnefs  :  for  when  Anthony  had 
afiembled  a  powerful  army,  confiding  chiefly  of  the  ibldi^r^  who,  bad 
followed  the  fortune  of  Julius  C£far>  and  was  declared  an  enei^;^  to 
his  Country  by  the  Senate^  Cicero,  in  order  to  alienate  the  affe^ions  of 
his  Soldiers  from  him,  advifed  the  Senate  to  put  0£taidus  at  the  head 
of  their  army,  and  fend  him  with  the  Confuls  againft  Anthony  >  al- 
ledging,  that  the  very  name  of  Odavius  Ca^far  (as  he  was  Nephew  to 
Julius)  would  bring  over  all  his  uncle^s  friends  to  him,  by  which  Anthony 
muft  be  fo  weakened,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fupprefs  hiim. 
But  it  happened  quite  contrary^  for  Odb^vius  being  corrupted  by  An- 
thony, deferred  the  interefts  of  Cicero  and  the  Senate,,  and  Joined  their 
enemy  ;  by  which  alliance,  both  they  and  their  whole  party  were  ut- 
terly ruined.  And  this  indeed  might  have  eaiily  been  forefeen  : .  fp  that 
they  (hould  by  no  means  have  liftened  to^  Cicero's.  advice»  but  have  been 
jealous  of  the  very  name  of  a  perfon,  who  had  enflaved  his  Country^  and 
made  himfelf  abfolute  lord  over  it :  apd  not  to  have  fo  fondly  hoped, 
that  any  of  his  family  or  followers  would. ever  do.  any  thing  io  favour 
of  liberty*. 

CHAP;    Ult 

^battbe  People^  deluded  by  a  falfe  appearance  of  advantage^  often  feek  their 
own  deJiruSiou.:  and  that  they  are  eafily  mwedby  magnificent  hopes.  aii4 
promifes..  ,  . 

AFTER  the  Romans  had  taken  the  City  of  Veii,  the  people 
became  poflefTed  with  a  conceit,  that  it  would  be  much  for 
the  advantage  of  the  State,  if  one  half  of  them  (hould  go  to  live  there ; 

.'i     ■  as 
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as  Che  cMntrjr  Ytw  To  ricb  tml  iulb.«f  good  bisilfiiftgs^  thatk^would 
fuppopt  diem  Ttij  well,  andtheOtf^^  our  iUm^  that  b  could  not 
ocearfion  any  ccmrafim  or  dteration^in  ^^overnmeato^  the  Commoa- 
wealth.'  But  the  Senate  and  wifeft  of  the  oiber  Citizens  thought  tbia 
would  be  (^  ib  pernickiua  eonieqoenoe,  that  they  freely  andpubtidj 
deelared  the|r  woski  feoner  die,  than  ever  ardent  «o  it:  U^  that  when 
the  thing  came  to  lie  debated^  the  people  were  eln^rat«d  -at  the  Senate 
to  fuchadegree,- that  they  would  certainly  have  taken,  up  arms,  and 
great  tumults  and  iiloodfhed  lauft  have  enf^ed,  if  fome  of  the  oldefl: 
and  moft  refpedtable  Citizens  had  not  interpofed  their  authority  and 
checked  the  fury  of  the  multitude. 

From  hence  we  may  dbferve,  m  the  firft  place,  that  the  populace  are 
often  &  far  deceived  with-  a  faKe  appearance  of  good>  as  tt>  iplicit  their 
ovm  ruin  and  bring  infinite  dangers  and  difficulties  upon  the  Common* 
wealth,  if  they  are  not  undeceived  by  fome  periba  whom  they  reve- 
rence and  confide  in,  and  convinced  t;>y  him  that  they  are  in  the  wrong. 
But  wbcD  it  happens  that  they  have  been  formerly  deceived  either  by 
perfens^  or  in  the  appearance  of  things,  and  cannot  repQib  that  confi- 
dence in  any  one,  then  ruiii  mull  of  neceflity  eafua  3o  true  is  what 
Dant^  tells  us  in  his  Canto  upon  MomuK^y. 

II  popob  molte  iK>lte*grida 

Viva  la  fua  mwte,  &  muoia  la  ika  vita. 

Strange  caprice  1  oft  the  fenfelefs  mukitade        ... 
Chufe  death  inflead  of  iifet,  and  ill  for  good.    .     ' 

To  this  diffidence  in  the  people  it  is  ibmetimee  owing  that  a  Common- 
wealth cannot  ctmie  to  any  good  refeludon,  as  we  have  obferved  before 
with  regard  to  the  Venetians,  who,  beii^  attacked  by  many  enemies  at 
once,  could  not  refolve  to  make  their  peace  with  any  one  of  them,  hf  re- 
Aoring  what  tiiey  tifurped ;  which  was  the  caufe  \/]  of  the  war  .wherein 
fo  many  powers  combined  againft  them,  that  they  were  brougjbt  almoft 
to  the  brink  of  rum. 

If  we  confider  therefore,  to  what  things  it  is  eafy,  and  to  what  it  is 
difficult  to  perfuade  the  multitude,  we  ihaU  find,  that  if  the  meafures 
propofed  to  them  appear  at  fir  ft  fi^t  to  be  either  magnanimous,  or  like 
to  be  attended/with  great  profit^,  they  come  iatO'  tkem  with  much  ea- 
gernefs,  thou^  ever  fo deftr^^ve  at  the  bottom:  on  the  other  hand, 
i£  they  feem  pufillanimous,  or  fuch  as  may  expofe  them  to  lofs,  it  will 
be  very  difficulty  if  not  impoffible  to  make  them  go  down,  notwith- 

If}  Tkc  famous  hngvic  of  Canhrajr, 

(landing 
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ihinding  others  mty  be  convinced,  chat  ihey  will  rmlly  prove  iSdutary 
aad  td^tageodS  In  the  end.  The  tnith^of  thh-mzf  he  confirmed  by 
niAftbftHefi  exant^ee  out  of  the  Rocntn^^  and  other  Hiftories,  bodaran^ 
dent  and 'nMdem.  From  hence  arofe  the  bad  opinion  which  the  pea- 
ffc  of  RMfie  conceived  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who  ncrver  could  pcdbade 
theiA  that  it  was  the  fafeft  way  to  a£t  npon  the  defenfive  i^nft  Han* 
nibal,  a'nd  to  wafte  his  forces  by  flow  meafures,  vmhout  hazarding  an 
engagement  with  him :  for  they  thought  it  loolced  like  cowardice,  and 
not  wing  able  to  difcern  the  expediency  of  proceeding  in  that  manner,  his 
airguflients  had  not  rtie  leaft  eflfedt  upon  them.  Nay,  &>  obftinatcty  do 
people  fomettmes  perfift  in  errors  of  this  kind,  that  though  they  gave 
the  officer  who- was  next  in  command  under  Fabius,  authority  to  nght 
the  enemy,  in  fpite  of  his  Genetal  and  their  army,  wobM  certainly 
have  been  routed,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  prudence  of  Fa«- 
Mtts;  yet  they  were  fo  for  from  being  convinced  of  their  error,  that 
they  afterwards  made  Varro  Conful  upon  no  other  account,  but  becaufe 
he  had  boafted  up  and  down,  in  every  public  place  of  the  City,,  that 
if  they  would  veft  him  with  proper  autnority,  he  would  foon  give  a 
good  account  of  Hannibal  and  his  army.  What  was  the  confequence  ? 
lie  fought  him  indeed,  but  fuffered  fo  total  a  defeat  at  Cannae,  that  Rome 
was  never  before  in  fuch  danger  of  utter  ruin.  Let  me  cite  another 
inftance  out  of  the  fame  Hiftory.  Hiuinibal  having  been  in  Italy  eight 
or  ten  years,  had  filled  that  Province  with  the  flaughter  of  the  Ro- 
mans»  when  Marcus  Centenius  Penula  (a  man  of  very  mean  extradtion, 
butof  fome  rank  in  the  army)  prefented  himfelf  one  day  to  the  Senate, 
and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  give  him  a  Commilfion  to  raife  an 
army  of  volunteers,  he  would  engage  to  deliver  Hannibal  either  dead 
or  alive  into  their  hands  very  foon.  Now,  though  the  Senators  looked 
upon  this  only  as  a  piece  of  fool-hardinefs,  yet,  confidering,  that  if 
his  re^oeft  (hould  be  refufed,  and  the  people  oome  to  know  of  it, 
perhaps  it  might  occafion  ill-blood  and  fedkion  ift^  the  City,  if  not  a 
di^uft  to  their  order,  they  thought  fit  to  comply  with  it;  chofing  ra* 
ther  to  hazard  the  lofs  of  thofe  that  were  fimple  enough  to  follow  him, 
than  to  run  the  rifque  of  exciting  frefli  difcords  at  home  }  as  they  well 
knew  how  much  fuch  a  refolution  would  be  applauded  by^  the  people, 
and  how  impeffible  to  convince  them  of  its  abfurdity.  In  confequence 
of  this  Commiflion,  he  marched  with  a  difordeply  and  undifciplined 
body  of  men  againft  Hannibal,  whom  he  engaged,  but  failed  of  his 
promife  j  for  he,  and  all  the  reft  of  them  v^re  cut  to  pieces.  If  we 
look  into  the  Grecian  Hiftory,  we  (hall  there  find,  that  Nicias,  one  of 
the  wifeft  of  the  Athenians,  could  never  make  that  people  fcnfible  of 
the  pernicious  confequences  that  muft  proceed  from  their  invading  Si- 
cily :  fo  that  in  contempt  of  his  opinion,  and  that  of  other  prudent 

men. 
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men,  they  perfifted  iri  an  expedition  which  proved  the  ruin  of  their 
State.  When  Scipio  was  made  Conful,  he  defircd  to  have  Africa 
for  his  province,  and  faid  he  would  undertake  ta  demolifli  Carthage ; 
but  as  the  Senate,  by  the  advice  of  Fahius  Maximus,  jrcfufcd.  him  that 
favour,  he  threatened  to  propofe  it  to  the  people,  well  knowing  how 
fond  they  were  of  fuch  cnterprizes.  We  might  likewife  producie  feve- 
ral  examples  in  our  own  City,  as. when  Hercules  Bent ivogiio,  and  An- 
tonio Giacomini,  generals  of  the  Florentine  fbreQS,  had  routed  Bartolo- 
meo  de*  Alviano,  at  St.  Vincenzo,  and  went  to  lay  fiege  to  Pifa.  This 
undertaking  was  refolyed.  on  by  the ,  people,  who  were  in  a  manner 
fafcinated  by  the  pofitive  afTurance  of  fuccefs  they  had  from  Benti- 
voglio,  though  moll  of  the  wifefl  Citizens  oppofed  it :  but  the  tide 
ran  fo  (Irong  againft  them,  and  the  ^ople  were  fo  dazzled  ,i)fith  thofe 
promifes,  that  it  was  all  to  no  purpofe.  ' 

I  fay  then,  that  there  is  no  furcr  way  to  ruin  a  Commonwealth,  in 
which  the  people  have  any  confiderable  fhare  of  authority,  than  to 
propofe  gallant,  but  dangerous  enterprises  to  them  y  for  where  they 
Jiave  the  greateft  weight,  fuch  undertakings  will  always  be  embraced 
as  feem  to  carry  an  air  of  magnanimity  with  thetd  ;  aor  will  any  other 
peribn  who  diflents  from  them,  how  wife  foever  he  may  be,  have  it  in 
his  power  to  provide  a  remedy. 

:  But  let  it  be  remembered,  at  the  fam?  time,  that  if  thefe  things  mod 
oomnoonly  end  in  the  deftrudion  of  the  State,  the  particular  promoters 
and  condu&ors  of  them  very  feldom  efcape  ruin :  for,  as  the  people 
ipake  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  fuccefs,  fo  they  never  impmte  any  miicar« 
riage  to  ill  fortune,  or  want  of  power  in  the  Commander,  but  to  trea- 
chery or  ignorance ;  for  which,  he  is  almoft  certainly  either  put  to 
death,  or  baniihed,  or  impriibned :  as  it  happened  to  many  of  the  Car- 
thaginian and  Athenian  Generals.  Nor  are  thek  former  fuccefles  and 
fervices  in  the  leaft  confidered  upon  thefe  occafions  :  their  prefent  mif- 
fortune  cancels  the  memory  of  all  paft  merits  ;  as  it  fell  out  in  the  cafe 
of  the  abovementioned  Antonio  Giacomini,  who,  not  taking  Pifa  as  he 
had  promifed  [g],  and  the  people  expeded,  fell  into  fuch  difgrace  with 
them,  that,  notwithflanding  the  many  great  fervices  he  had  formerly 
done  the  Republic,  he  was  fufiered  to  live  more  through  the  lenity  and 
gratitude  of  thofe  that  were  in  authority,  than  ^ora  any  convidion  of 
his  innocence,  or  defire  in  the  people  to  fave  him. 

.[g]  Machiavel  favs  a  little  before  chat  it  wu  Bentivoglio,  that  gave  tfaemaflunLncc  of 
ifucccrs :  fo  that  he.kemi  t» have  made  a  miftake  here. 


CHAR 
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e  H  A  P.    LIV. 

Haw  greatfy  the  prefence  of  a  grave  man  in  authority  contriiutes  ttf 
appeafe  an  enraged  multitude. 

THE  fccond  thing  obfervabic  from  the  paffagc  related  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lafl:  Chapter,  is,  that  nothing  conduces  more  to 
bridle  the  rage  of  an  angry  multitude,  than  the  prefence  of  fome  grave 
man'  in  authority :  for  as  Virgil  fays,  i 

Tum  pietate  gravem  ac  merrtis  fi  forte  virum  quem 
Confpex^re,  filent,  arredtifque  auribus  adfbnt«  iSBN.  L.  1 54. 

If  then  fbme  grave  and  pious  man  appear,. 

They  huih  their  noife,  and  lend  a  lift'hing  ear.  Dryden. 

Thofe  therefore  that  command  armies  or  govern  cities,  (hould  always* 
upon  any  mutiny  or  fedition^  take  care  to  prefent  themfelves  (whether 
to  their  Soldiers  or  Citizens)  in  the  mod  rerpe(ftable  and  awfulman- 
ner,  clothed  in  all  their  enfigns  of  office  and  authority,  to  infpire  the 
greater  veneration  and  reverence.  Not  many  years  ago  Florence  was 
divided  into  two  fadions,  called  the  Fratefchi  and  Arrabiati^  who  at 
hft  fell  together  by  the  ears :  but  the  former  being  worded,  and  the 
mob  on  the  other  fide  going  to  plunder  the  houfe  of  Paolantonio  Sode- 
rini,  (one  of  the  heads  of  the  Fratefchi,  and  a  Citizen  of  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  Republic  at  that  time)  his  brother  Francifcoi  then  Bifhopof 
Volterra,  and  now  a  Cardinal,  happening  to  be  there  and  hearing  the 
uproar,  immediately  put  on  his  richeft  robes  and  Epifcopal  Rochet, 
and  Went  out  to  meet  the  armed  muldtude,  whomhe.foon  appeafed  by 
gentle  language  and  the  dignity  of  his  perfon :  a  circumftance  that 
was  much  talked  of,  and  applauded  at  that  time.  I  conclude  then,  that 
there  is  no  way  fo  proper  or  neceffary  to  compofe  a  popular  commotion, 
as  the  interpoiition  of  fome  perfon  of  a  grave  and  refpeftable  prefence. 
—To  return  therefore  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  lafl  chapter,  we  may  fee 
from  the  inflance  there  cited,  how  obflinately  the  Roman  people  were 
bent  upon  removing  to  Veii,  becaufe  they  had  taken  it  into  their  heads 
that  it  would  be  greatly  for  their  advantage,  without  ever  confidering  the 
difadvantages that  lay  concealed  under  fo  fpecious  an  appearance:,  and 
that  from  the  tumults  which  arofe  upon  that  occafion  great  mifchiefs 
mufl  have  enfued^  if  the  Senate  had  not  wifely  applied  the  authority 
and  good  offices  of  fome  grave  and  refpedlable  perfons  to  prevent  them. 

Vol-  II.  S  C  H  A, 
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CHAP.    LV. 

How  eafy  a  matter  it  is  tty  govern  a  Statf  where  the  People  are  not  cor^ 
rupted\  bow  hard  to  ere£f  a  Principality  where  there  is  an  equality 
amongjl  them ;  and  that  where  there  is  no  equality^  a  Commonwealth 
cannot  be  ejiablijhi4. 

THOUGH  wi^  have  elfciwhere  already  di/courfed  at  large  concern- 
ing what  is  to  be  hoped  or  feared  frona  corrupted  States,  it  may 
not  appear  altogether  fuperfluous  however,  to  confider  a  refolutioh  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  upoa  a  vow  made  by  Camillus  to  dedicate  a  tenth  part 
of  the  fpoils  taken  front  the  Veientes  to  Apollo.  But  this  booty  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Commonalty,  and  there  being  no  other  way 
of  getting  an  exaft  account  of  it,  the  Senate  published  an  cdidt,  re- 
quiring every  one  to  bripg  a  teptb  part  of  his  plunder  to  the  public 
Treafury.  Now  though  this  edidt  was  foon  after  revoked,  and  another 
method  found  qf  ibcwing  their  gradtude  to  Apollo,  without  difgufling 
the  people  [i&],  yet  it  fhews  the  confidence  which  the  Senate  had  in  their 
honour,  and  that  they  made  no  doubt  of  their  punctually  fulfilling  the 
purport  of  the  edid  as  they  were  coounanded :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
wc  fee  that  the  people  did  not  take  any  indired  means  to  evade  the  force 
of  it  by  delivering  falfe  accounts,  but  openly  and  honeftly  oppofed  it  as  an 
illegal  exaction.  This  and  many  other  ^amples  which  I  have  adduced 
before  upon  other  occafions,  may  ferve  to  demonstrate  the  probity  and 
devotion  of  that  people,  and  what  confidence  was  repofed  in  them  upon 
that  account.  Indeed  no  good  at  all  is  to  be  expected  where  thefe  prin- 
ciples are  not  to  be  found,  as  we  have  fufiicient  experience  at  prefent  in 
thofe  States  that  are  mod  corrupted ;  but  above  all  in  Italy,  and  even  in 
France  and  Spain  too,  which  are  not  without  their  (hare  of  corruption: 
and  if  there  are  not  altogether  fo  many  difbrders  in  the  two  lafl:  men- 
tioned, as  daily  happen  in  Italy*  it  is  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  virtue 
of  the  people*  who  are  much  degenerated,  as  to  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment, which  being  Monarchial,  keeps  them  united  by  the  power 
of  their  Princes  and  the  vigour  of  their  laws,  which  are  not  yet  totally 
corrupted.  In  Germany  indeed  there  (till  remain  flrong  traces  of  an- 
cient goodnefs  and  virtue :  to  which  it  is  owing  that  many  Republics 

[^]  As  it  was  rcrolved  to  fend  a  golden  veflfel  to  Dclphos,  and  there  was  no  gold  to  be 
had  in  the  City,  the  Roman  Ladies  did  a  very  generous  thing  upon  this  occafion,  which 
delivered  the  people  out  of  their  perplexity :  for  they  met  together,  and  agreed  to  confe- 
cratc  all  their  Jewels  to  this  purpoTe.  In  acknowledgement  of  which  facrificc,  the  Se- 
nate granted  them  the  honour  of  funeral  Oratiom,  which  the  men  only  had  been  favoured 
with  till  that  time. 

there 
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there  retain  their  liberty,  and  keep  up  their  laws  and  diicipline  in  fuch 
force,  that  no  enemy,  either  foreign  or  domeflic,  dares  to  attack  them  [/] : 
and  that  this  is  really  matter  of  fad,  I  fhall  prove  from  an  example  not 
altogether  unlike  that  juft  now  mentioned  relating  to  the  Senate  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome.  When  thefe  Republics  have  occafion  for  money  upon 
the  public  account,  the  Councils  or  Magiftrates  In  whom  the  fupreme 
authority  is  lodged,  lay  a  tax  of  one,  and  fometimes  perhaps  of  two 
per  cent,  according  as  the  exigency  requires,  upon  every  man's  property : 
after  which,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed^  the  people  havine  firil 
taken  an  Oitth  that  they  pay  their  refpedtive  proportions  to  the  full  of 
*hcir  property,  throw  their  money  into  a  cheft  provided  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  Collectors  of  the  taxes,  who  never  co>rit  it,  or  require  any 
other  proof  or  voucher,  but  their  own  confciences.  From  hence  it 
appears,  how  much  virtue  and  regard  to  Religion  are  left  amongft  this  peo- 
ple :  for  we  may  be  aiTured  that  every  man  pays  his  due  ;  becaufe  if  they 
did  not,  the  whole  would  not  amount  to  the  fum  it  ufed  to  do  at  the 
iamc  rate ;  in  which  cafe  the  fraud  would  have  been  long  ago  detected 
and  another  method  taken.  And  this  degree  of  honour  and  integrity  is 
£0  much  the  more  to  be  admired  j  as  it  is  now  fo  rare,  and  to  fpeak  truth, 
hardly  any  where  elfe  to  be  found  ;  which  I  think  is  chiefly  owing  to 
two  caufes.  In  the  iirft  place,  they  never  have  had  much  commerce 
with  their  neighbours,  being  fcldom  vifited  by  them,  and  feldomergo- 
ing  abroad  themfelves ;  but  living  contented  with  the  food  and  clothing 
vmvdi  ^e  the  produdt  of  their  own  country,  and  thereby  preventing 
all  opportunities  of  evil  converfation  that  might  corrupt  their  manners: 
by  which  means  they  have  kept  themfelves  untainted  by  the  example  of 
the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  three  nations  that  are  wicked 
enough  to  debauch  the  whole  world.  In  the  next  place,  thofe  Com- 
monwealths that  have  kept  themfelves  firee  and  uncorrupt,  will  not  fufler 
any  of  their  Subjects  to  live  like  gentlemen ;  on  the  contrary,  they  air- 
ways maintain  as  much  equality  amongd  them  as  they  cdn :  and  in  Ger-^ 
many  they  hold  fuch  perfons  in  fo  great  abhorrence,  that  if  by  chance 
any  of  them  fall  under  their  lad),  they  certainly  put  them  to  death  as 
the  authors  of  all  corruption  and  diforder.  By  Gentlemen y  I  mean  fuch 
as  live  in  idlenefs  and  luxury  upon  the  income  of  their  eflates,  without 
any  profeffion  or  employment ;  a  fort  of  Subjects  that  are  very  pernicious 
in  every  Republic  and  Province :  though  inrdeed'  thofe  arc  ftill  more  fo 
tfasltare  called  Lords,  and  have  Caftelldnies  and  JurifdiAioris  and  Vaf« 
fals  of  their  own.  With  thefe  two  forts  of  men  t^e  Kingdpm  of  Na- 
plesj  the  territories  of  Rome,  Romagna,  and  Lombardy  abound :  from 

[f  J  The  gTMt  and  rapid  conquefts  which  Charles  V,  made  in  this  Country  but  a  fear 
years  after,  uew,  either  that  our  Author's  Maxim  does  not  always  hold  good  j  or  that 
the  Germans  were  become  very  corrupt,  all  on  a  fudden  as  it  were. 

S  2  whence 
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CHAP.    LVI. 

Before  any  great  mi  fortune  befals  a  State  ^  it  is  generally  either  progmfli^ 
cated  by  fome  Portent^  or  foretold  byfome  Perfon  or  other. 

WE  fee  from  many  inftances,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  Hiftory^ 
that  before  any  great  misfortune  happens  to  a  State^  it  is  com« 
monly  foretold  either  by  foothfayera,  or  revelation,  or  figns  in  the  hea- 
vens, or  foaie  other  prodigy  [mj.     How  this  comes  to  pafs  I  know  not: 

but 

[m]  As  the  turn  of  this  Chapter  is  remarkably  fuperfiitiouit  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
Uke  a  little  oiore  than  ordinary  notice  of  it.  The  notion  it  chiefly  incidcates  cannot  be 
better  refuted,  1  think,  than  it  is  in  a  Di/courji  pubU/bed  gt  Cambridge  hy  ihe  learned  Dr. 
Spencer  in  the  year  1 663,  concerning  Prodigies :  wherein  ihe  vanity  of  Pre/ages  by  them  is 
reprehended^  and  their  true  and  proper  ends  afferted  and  vindicated :  a  fecond  edition  of 
which  was  publifbed  at  London  in  1665.  This  excellent  difcourfe  was  written  upon 
occafion  of  fome  pieces  printed  under  the  title  of  j/nnus  Mirabilis^  containing  an  account 
of  feveral  Prodigies  faid  to  have  happened  immediately  after  the  Reftoration,  viz.  in  the 
years  1660,  1661,  1662,  and  drawn  up  by  fome  one  or  more  of  the  Nonconformifts,  in 
order  to  prejudice  weak  minds  againft  Conformity  to  the  eftablilbed  Religion,  as  a  Scheme 
which  was  bringing  down  God*s  Judgments  upon  this  nation.  The  Author  alludes  to 
tbefe  pieces  in  his  Preface,  where  he  fays,  *'  We  have  been  of  late  perfuaded  by  three  or 
four  feveral  impreffions  of  books  (more  than  were  ever  vented  in  any  Ethnic  or  Chriftian 
Commonwealth  in  a  much  larger  period  of  time),  that  England  is  gfx)wn  Africa,  and  pre- 
fents  us  every  year  fmce  the  keftoration  of  his  Majefty,  with  a  new  fcene  of  monftrous 
and  ftran^  fights  held  forth  to  the  people  as  black  clouds  before  a  ftorm,  or  harbingers 
of  fome  fiiange  and  unufual  plagues  approaching  the  State.  And  this  by  Perfons  (for  the 
Prefaces  fpeak  in  the  plural)  pretending  an  intimacy  with  the  Scripture^  the  Fathers, 
bpth  Greek  and  Latin,  and  with  ancient  and  modern  writers.  An  example  more  juiUy 
meriting  the  public  wonder,  than  any  thofe  books  conuin,  but  that  the  nation  (like  the 
womb  of  Rebecca)  carries  fuch  ftrivinz  and  contefting  parties  in  it.''  I'he  following  ex- 
tra^ from  the  fame  Preface,  though  a  long  one  indeed,  may  not  foe m  altogether  fupcr- 
fluous  perhaps,  as  the  Subjed  is  important,  and  the  book  itielf  become  very  fcarce.  He 
obfe^ves,  .^^  that  the  deflgn  of  this  Difcourfe  is,  with  freedom  and  fobriety,  to  make  en- 
quiry how  far  any  kind  of  Prodigies,  Signal  or  Penul^  may  be  drawn  into  confequcnce, 
to  conclude  the  counfels  of  heaven  from  them :  and  whether  that  faith  and  Religion 
with  which  the  Multitude  receive  them,  be  not  efpecially  owing  to  thofe  two  credulous 
and  fuperftitious  Principles,  Fear  and  Ignorance^  which  ufually  manage  and  deprave  their 
aflfeAions  and  condufions.  I  readily  forefee,  that  as  to  fome  perfons  more  eafily  moved 
by  the  common  air  of  popular  Suffrages,  Religion  will  fecm  too  much  concerned  in  the 
argument,  to  be  dilhoooured  to  a  queftion  :  fo  to  others  of  more  fevcre  and  examined 
(hinciples,  it  will  appear  to  hold  too  much  of  imagination  or  impofture  to  jreceive  the  cre- 
dit of  a  ferious  debate:  and  therefore  had  I  defigned  no  higher  in  thefe  papers  than  barely 
to  be  public,  I  fhould  h)ive  made  choice  of  fome  more  obliging  theme,  and  wherein  I 
(hould  be  lefs  forced  to  go  upon  truft  forniy  fubjed.  But  that  which  has  reconciled  me 
to  the  argument,  was  a  regard  to  the  projitablenefs^  pleafurcy  and  reafonablenefs  of  a  Dif- 
courfe thereupon.  Firft,  it  will  (in  defign  at  leaft)  he  profitable  to  very  great  purpofes. 
1 .  To  fecure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  common  life.  For  if  whenever  the  (ky  is  red  and 
loweringi  and,  the  face  of  Heaven  puts  on  a  different  colour  and  appearance  from  what  it 

ufually 
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but  not  to  go  far  for  a  proof,  every  one  knows  that  friar  Girolamo 
Savonarola  foretold  the  return  of  King  Charles  VIII.  of  France  into  Italy 

before 

vfiially  looks  upon  us  with,  we  muft  conclude  fome  approaching  ftorm  in  the  State,  evcrjr 
inan  muft  needs  hold  the  ferenity  of  his  mind  by  a  very  cracked  and  litigious  title.  How 
can  a  man  (as  he  is  counfelled)  iot  bis  bread  with  joy^  and  drink  bis  unm  with  a  cheerful 
heart  J  if  every  ftrange  accident  muft  perfuade  him,  that  there  is  a  Sword  of  vengeance 
hanging  over  his  head  by  a  thread,  and  ready  to  fall  down  either  upon  himfelf,  or  that 
common  body  he  is  related  to,  in  whofe  welfare  every  good  man  concerns  himfelf?  2.  It 
will  alfo  ferve  the  honour  of  Religion,  which  the  common  reverence  of  Prodijgies  doth 
greatly  trefpafs  upon :  and  that,  firft,  as  it  detains  men  under  a  conftant  Paedagogy  to 
nuny  bafe  and  fervile  fears  :  whence  Religion  is  eafily  ccmcluded  a  great  adverfary  to 
(what  it  mainly  defigns  to  bring  upon  the  world}  a  true  generofity  and  univerlal  freedom 
of  Spirit ;  and  that  ics  whole  bufinefs  is  to  fubdue  the  Spirits  of  men  to  fome  little  ob- 
fervances  and  feminine  fears.  Hence  men  quickly  grow  weary  of  it,  as  a  yoke  that  con- 
tinually galls  them,  and  conclude  themfelves  gainers,  if  they  may  but  purchafe  manhood 
with  Atheifm.  This  was  that  efpecially  which  gave  Epicurus  the  confidence  of  thrufting 
God  and  Religion  quite  out  of  the  world,  and  of  folving  all  the  Phacnomcna  of  nature 
without  calling  in  any  affiftance  from  the  power  and  providence  of  any  Agent  fuperior  to 
natural ;  even  that  bondage  and  fervility  which  he  obferved  bored  into  men^s  ears  by  ^e 
Religion  of  his  times,  which  was  nothing  but  a  timorous  and  bafe  obferrance  of  the 
figns  of  Heaven,  direful  omens,  and  prodigious  occurrences,  agiinft  which  evil  abode- 
ments  men  armed  themfelves  with  (paper  againft  pot-guns)  a  few  bodily  and  inefi^ive 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Great  fears,  but  efpecially  of  God,  bind  in  the  powers  of  the  Soul, 
debar  it  the  eafy  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  itfelf,  and  therefore  the  Soul  hates  the  womb  that 
is  thought  to  bear  them.  Religion  can  never  becoftie  amiable,  till  it  appears  defigned, 
not  to  throw  men  from  themfelves  by  perpetual  jealoufies  of  God,  but  truly  to  fettle  and 
aflfure  them.  In  the  next  place,  the  fuperftition  of  Prodigies  commits  no  fmall  wafte  upon 
Religion,  as  the  fears  it  creates,  abufe  the  minds  of  men.  For  the  fears  it  gives  them 
are  but  general  for  the  prefent,  threatening  a  vengeance  to  they  know  not  whom,  to  fall 
they  know  not  when,  and  in  the  iflue  vain  as  the  ftartlings  of  a  child  before  the  ftiadows 
of  the  night.     Now  as  all  the  falfe  miracles  amongft  the  rapifts  moft  fatally  wound  Reli- 

Srion,  beciufe  they  derive  a  fufpicion  upon  the  true  ones,  when  once  deeefied ;  fo  delufive 
ears,  introduced  upon  Religicus  pretences,  difcreditall  the  true  ones,  and  Religion  is  in 
danger  to  be  concluded  but  a  kind  of  officious  lie,  abufmg  the  foftnefs  and  credulity  of 
fome  men,  to  the  fervice  of  the  common  peace  and  quiet.  Religion  is  too  chaftc  and 
facred  to  be  dallied  with  ;  non  patitur  lufum  fides.     Pious  frauds  may,  perhaps,  help  Rcli- 

fion  in  a  fit,  as  ftrong  waters  do  the  body  \  but  if  ufcd  familiarly,  they  difable  the  native 
eat  and  ftrengdi  thereof.  Hay  and  Stubble  (fuch  I  account  well-meant  forgeries  in  Reli- 
iion)  laid  upon  a  good  foundation,  will  catch  fire  and  confume  at  laft,  and  leave  a  great 
ain  and  foil  upon  the  very  foundation.  Thirdly,  as  it  reports  Religion  a  Syftem  of  fome 
Ethnic  rites,  fneakin^  and  beegarly  entertainments  of  the  mind.  Now  there  is  nothing 
that  more  effedlually  mclines  iubtle  minds  to  Atheifm,  than  the  evaporating  of  Religion 
in  the  doSrine  thereof  into  a  multitude  of  perplexed  queftions  and  doubtful  difputations, 
which  make  no  man  wifer  or  better ;  and  in  the  practice  thereof,  into  a  crowd  of  touchy 
and  critical  modes  or  obfcrvations,  that  cannot  command  a  reverence  to  theaafelves  before 
diicerning  minds,  which  foon  lee  through  them,  they  are  fo  thin  and  airy.  3.  It  may  be 
of  ufe  to  reprehend  a  very  vulgar  and  pernicious  error,  1 .  A  very  vulgar  error.  I  pro- 
fefs  not  to  know  any  one  error  with  which  all  times  and  perfons  have  been  fo  fatally 
abufed,  as  the  opinion  of  prefages  by  prodigies.  Whereas  there  are  fome  falfe  notions, 
which  are  errors  of  the  perfons j  others  which  are  errors  of  the  age^  holding  of  the  peculiar 
temper,  condition,  or  circumftanccs  of  the  pcrfon  or  age  in  which  they  are  found.  But 
this  feemstobe  in  a  manner  the  error  of  the  worlds  having  been  juftified  by  Jews,  Gen- 
tiles^ ChriftianSi  fome  ancients^  fome  moderns,  fome  learned,  and  many  funple.    2.  A 

very 
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very  pirmdcus  error ;  as  having  a  moft  malign  influence  upon  the  Underftanding,  upon 
Philofophy  and  Divinity.  Firit  upon  the  underftanding  itfcU.  No  two  things  do  fo  ufurp 
upon  and  wafte  the  faculty  of  reafon  as  Enthufiafm  and  Superftition,  the  one  binding  a 
faith,  the  other  a  fear  upon  the  Soul,  to  which  they  vainly  entitle  fome  Divine  difcover^ ; 
both  train  a  man  to  believe  beyond  poffibility  of  proof;  both  inftrudl  the  mind  to  conceive 
(like  the  Mares  in  Pliny)  merely  by  the  wind,  the  vain  words  of  fome  paffionate  maa 
that  can  but  pretend  a  Revelation  or  tell  a  ftrange  Story  ;  both  teach  a  man  to  deliver  up 
bimfelf  in  a  kind  of  captivity  of  underftanding,  to  the  confident  didate  of  the  Sons  of 
imagination,  to  determine  of  things  by  meafures  fantaftical,  rules  which  cannot  main- 
tain themfelves  in  credit  by  any  fober  and  fevere  difcourfes  ;  both  inure  the  mind 
rather  to  divine  than  judge,  and  to  difpute  from  Maxims  rather  vehement  than  folid ; 
both  make  a  man  atraid  to  believe  himfelf,  and  to  acknowledge  that  truth,  which 
overpowers  his  mind,  and  would  reward  its  cordial '  entertainment  with  afliirance  and 
true  freedom  of  Spirit ;  both  place  a  man  (if  he  prove  fo  unhappy  as  to  miftake)  beyond 
a  poffibility  of  conviAion  ;  it  being  in  vain  to  prefs  an  argument  againft  him  that  thinks 
he  can  confront  a  Revelation,  a  Miracle,  or  fome  ftrange  Judgment  from  Heaven  upon 
his  adverfary,  to  your  conclufion.  In  fum,  there  is  not  a  greater  evil  in  the  State,  than 
wickidnefs  eftahlijhii  by  a  Law^  as  Bacon  fays  in  his  Novum  Organum.  Jphor.  65. 
Pejfima  res  eft  errerum  Ap^theofis^  ii  pr0  pefte  intelte£fus  babenda  eft^  ft  vanis  accedat 
veneratio :  nor  is  there  a  greater  error  in  the  Church,  than  error  by  Religion  and  an 
ignorant  Devotion  towards  God  ;  and  therefore  no  pains  or  care  can  be  too  great  to. 
remove  thefe  two  beams  from  the  Eye  of  human  underftanding,  which  render  it  fo 
infufficient  for  a  juft  and  faithful  difcovery  of  objedb  either  in  Religion  or  common 
fcience.  i.  Upon  Philofophy.  For  when  fuperftition  hath  preferred  thefe  Prodigies  to  be 
Divine  MeiTengers,  it  will  eailly  be  inferred  a  neceflary  refped  towards  them,  to  keep 
fome  diftance  and  not  to  approach  them  too  nearly,  by  too  bufy  and  curious  an  enquiry 
into  their  natural  and  immediate  caufes.  Amongft  the  Grecians  of  old,  thofe  Secreuriea 
of  Nature,  who  firft  made  a  tender  of  the  natural  caufes  of  lightenings  and  tempefts  to. 
the  rude  ears  of  men  \  were  blafted  with  the  reproach  of  Atheifm,  and  fell  under  the 
hatred  of  the  untutored  rabble,  hecaufe  they  did  not,  like  them,  refolve  every  thing 
extraordinary  in  nature  as  an  immediate  expreffion  of  the  power  and  difpleafure  of  the 
Deity,  being  able  to  refolve  them  into  their  neceflary  and  immediate  caufes.  The  Reafon 
whereof  fays  Pomponatius,  lib.  lO  de  incant.  was,  becaufe  whilft  affigning  thefe  neceflary 
caufes  of  things,  they  were  thought,  Numem  divinum  quibufdam  ntcejjptatibm  ac  terminis 
circumfcribere^  thouf»h  they  did  not  appoint,  but  report  the  neceffities  m  nature,  and  thofe 
not  as  binding  to  the  firft,  but  fecond  caufes.  An  experience  of  which  humour  ia  the 
people,  gave  the  Philofophers  the  difcretion  to  facrifice  their  reputation  to  their  peace» 
and  to  feal  up  their  myfteries  in  Symbols,  Hieroglyphics,  and  Riddles,  fo  that  only  fome 
few,  who  had  their  own  heifer  to  plow  with,  being  initiated  into  them,  were  able  to 
expound  them»  Ow  (Ctt^rro  ^  a^m.  XMn^vn^  m/w%^ctnah%h  tvtok»  Vfof  'v^  i^iAtyiT«»  x«»  ha  tht«. 
«u»i7|burr*;lkK «uTii(  r«fi»x^Te  not  vAoTUfc,  fays  ^lian.  Var.  Hift.  Lib.  XiV.  C  xv.  And  amongft 
ourlelves  the  noble  attempt  to  fatisfy  the  fubtile  Phsenomena  of  nature  from  caules 
natural  and  immediate,  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  fo  much  of  the  Philofopher,  that  it 
hath  the  Icfs  of  the  Chriftian  therein,  and  feems  to  make  nature  all ;.  as  if  to  fliew  how 
many  wheels  in  a  vaft  Engine  move  in  fubordination  to  the  produdion  of  fome  great 
work,  was  to  obfcure  and  eclipfe  the  art  of  the  artificer.  3.  Upon  Divinity  alfo.  Not 
only  becaufe  the  conceit  authorifes  a  liberty  for  men  to  bring  into  it  what  l^ivine  Signa 
they  pleafe,  without  warrant  from  Scripture  or  reafon  \  but  becaufe  it  conciliates  reverence 
to  a  Lie,  and  chriftens  the  vain  and  foft  fears  of  ignorance  by  the  name  of  prudent 
forefights  and  Religious  obfervances  of  God ;  whence  the  Soul  is  brought  like  fome  of 
the  ancient  Heathens,  to  worChip  its  very  paffions  and  difeafes.  Stories  of  Prodigies  may 
perhaps  ferve  to  deceive  the  tadium  of  a  winter  night ;  but  when  they  once  advance 
4if§ci$  ad  arasj  from  the  chimney  corner  to  the  Church,  and  are  adopted  the  meafures 
of  Chriftian  faith,  as  faich,  and  advanced  as  the  ferious  motives  of  repentance,  it  is  time 
to  throw  contempt  upon  them,  fince  a  Lie  never  did,  nor  never  can  ferve  the  intereft  of 
truth.    The  Church  of  Rome  (" whether  to  ferve  the  intereft  of  Philofophy  or  Divinity^ 
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I  fliall  not  here  concern  mvfelf  to  enquire)  hath  fometimes  exprefied  herfelf  by  fome  of 
her  wirer  Reprefentatives  (fat  eft  li  ah  hoftt  doctri)  a  great  adverfary  to  this  inftance  oC 
fuperilition,   the  obfervation  c^  portentous  accidents :  for  in  the  catalogue  of  books 
prohibited  by  Urban  VIII.  We  find  one  interdided  which  has  this  title,  Chrmcum  proJi^ 
gUrum  &  Cffttntarum  ah  fxciJio  muntH  ufipe  ad  awiunt^  1557  :  and  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
is  reprefented  to  pofterity  as  one  moft  ftudious  of  the  propagation  of  Chriftanity,  was 
a&iated  by  fo  ereat  a  zeal  aeainft  it,  that  we  are  told,  he  took  care  to  have  Livy  (that 
ocherwife  excellent  Hiftorian)  utterly  banifhed  out  of  all  Libraries,  oi  tamfrifutittim  CsT 
acaarat^m  tortentohan  inumerationem ;  for  hhfo  frequent  and  critical  enameratian  ef  all  the 
pirtents  which  feemed  to  attend  any  great  aSfion  and  change  in  the  State,     Non  aihorret  a 
verdfidi  quod  memorieg  proditum  eft  a  nonnullis^  Gregorium  Magnum^  Poutificcm  Religionis 
Cbrijliana  propaganda  Jiudioftllimum^  hoc  tanti  Jcriptcrss  ridictila  fuUrftitioni  offenfum^  ex 
omnihus  Btibotnecis  ejus  Hiftorias  curaffe  toUcndau  Cafaub.  £pift.  L)edic.  in  Polvbium. 
Though  I  think  this  wartoo  hafly  and  fevere  a  judgment  pafled  upon  that  Hinorian^ 
whom  we  fliall  eafily  perceive  not  more  leavened  in  mind  or  writir^  with  this  kind  of 
four  fuperftition,  than  Herodotus,  Mutarch  in  his  Lives,  Dion  Caffius,  Tacitus,  and 
odier  Ethnic  Writers  (Polybius  only  excepted),  who  ftood  in  no  better  light  than  he  did. 
However  this  eminent  perfon  difcovered  a  great  zeal  againft  the  abufe  of  nKn's  minds 
by  fuch  folemn 'fellies,  as  the  facxed  regards  to  prodigies  are;  and  a  great  deal  of  zeal 
carries  in  the  very  nature  thereof  its  pardon  lor  a  little  over-doing.     The  mind  of  man 
was  made  for  trtith  and  goodnefs,  and  therefore  {hould  not  in  any  matter  (if  the  remedy 
falls  within  our  compafs)  be  put  off  with  the  bare  form  or  idol  of  either  :  but  where  an 
error  hath  once  feized  it,  which  is  (what  feme  fay  of  a  Comet)  both  an  evil  itfelf^  and  a 
pregnant  caufe  rf  evil;  then  is  there  no  need   of  the  voice  of  thunder  to  awaken  Charity 
10  endeavour,  as  it  can,  its  remedy  and  removal."    In  the  third  Sedion  of  the  fecond 
chapter,  p.  58.  59.  our  Author  obferves  that   ^*  the  agency  of  the   Devil  feems  not  a 
little  engaged  in  ftrengthening  this  opinion  of  prodigies,  with  which  the  minds  of  men 
9re  fo  much  poflfefled,  for  he  ferves  no  fmall  ends  upon  perfons  entertained  with  fuch 
obfervations.    By  fuch  curious  fpeculations  he  calls  men  off  from  more  neceflary  fearches 
and  enquiries.     Humble  ignorance,  he  knows,  in  matters  too  high  for  us,  is  a  fruitful 
mother  of  Devotion.    It  is  his  ufage  to  tempt  men,  like  flies  and  moths,  into  the  fire, 
by  fetting  the  appearance  and  hopes  of  a  greater  light  before  them.     Befides,   he  works 
men  hereby  into  fervile  and  fuperftitious  appreheniions  of  God,  (for  the  opinion  of  fuch 
Prodigies  reprefents  him  to  the  Soul  with  a  rod  of  vengeance  perpetually  in  his  band) 
ihan  which  there  is  not  a  more  fatal  caufe  of  Atheifm  in  the  world.     A  beilicf  of  a  God 
is  a  Fort,  which  the  Devil  could  never  fiorm  by  any  dirc£);  temptation ;  and  therefore  he 
proceeds  by  fuch  terrible  and  fervile  conceits,  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to  undermine 
it ;  for  perpetual  jealoufies  and  flavifh  fears  of  Goc,  like  our  heated  waters,  boil  over  at 
]aft,  and  extinguifli  that  fire,  that  f^ith,  and  fenfe  of  God,  which  firft  produced  them. 
When  the  notion  of  a  Deity  fiands  always  before  the  mind,  like  a  Gorgon's  head, 
prcenant  with  nothing  but  horrors  and  difmay,  it  quickly  works  and  turns  it  to  a  ftupid 
ocgitSt  of  him,  fo  to  get  rid  of  that  o»x««y  ZkaifAeytor*  that  domeiKc  fiend,  that  mighty  fear, 
which  was  itt  continual  Executioner.     Moreover,  the  Devil,  no  doubt,  loves  to  bring 
jnen  off  from  a  noble  and  generous  temper ;  and  as  it  is  the  defign  of  Religion  to  cat  out 
lUy'ithfearj  and  to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  true  freedom  and  confidence  towards  God  ;  fe 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Devil  to  call  in  a  Spirit  of  bondage  and  perpetual  fear,  that  fo  he 
may  fee  in  men  the  more  lively  and  expreis  images  and  portraitures  of  himfelf,  who 
Mteves  and  trembles^     He  would  have  his  rites  of  worihip  of  old  ^kt*  /M/vnipfty  frightful 
and  horrible  myfterics:  the  idols  wherein  he  was  worfhlpped,  bear  in  their  ve^  names  and 
tides  a  remembrance  of  that  baienefsand  fervility  of  Spirit,  which  attended  his  votaries 
in  the  fervice  of  fo  abfolute  a  tyrant,  being  ftiled  fometimes  Mephelatfathy  horrors  (as 
it    is  rendered   in   the  Margin,  2.  Chron.  xv.  16.   fometimes    Gnaijabim  df  Aimtm^ 
treuble  and  terror  J  Jer.  1.  38.  and  the  Devils  are  called   Shariniy  Pfalm.  cvi.  36.  which 
comes  from  a  word  that  ugnifies  horrere^  becaufe  ufually  tendering  themfelves  Co  view 
in  the  moft  frightful  ihapes."    In  the  fourth  Section  of  the  fame  chapror,  p.  87.  88.  he 
remarks  that,   **  the   fufpicion  of  Atheifm   renders  Machiavel  not  a  little  liable  to  the 
Vol,  II.  T  fufpicion 
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furpicioh  of  fupcritition.  The  Heathens  of  old  Ayled  Adui  ir  noa^t  without  G$d^  ^r- 
Jtheijh^  in  the  vjorld,  Ephef.  ii.  12.  were  the  moft  fupcrititious  obfervers  of  Prefagea^ 
and  Omens.  Thofe  that  live  in  the  grcateft  neglc6t  of  God,  think  they  fee  tokens 
of  a  Divine  Ntmejis  in  every  ftrange  accident  they  behold.  Superfiition  and  Atheifm,  like 
water  and  ice,  produce  one  another ;  flavifh  an4.  ftiperftitious  fears  of  God  leading  tor. 
Athcilm  as  their  cure,  and  Athciioi  leading  to  greater  fears  of  him,  as  its  deferved 
punifhment.  Tully  hath  left  the  following  paiTage  upon  record  concerning  Epicurus, 
whofe  doctrine  was  wholly  calculated  to  bear  down  all  fears  of  God,  Nee  quemquam 
viiiiy  qui  magis  ea  qua  timenda  ejfe  negatet^  timerct  \  Mortem  dico  ^  Deos.  1  never 
Jaw  any  one  mare  afraid  than  himj€lf\  of  tbofe  very  things  which  bt  affirmed  were  not  to  t§ 
feared  at  all  \  I  mean  death  and  the  Gods.  And  it  is  great  juflicc  that  that  wickedneb 
ihjuld  be  punifhed  with  falfe  fears,  which  hath  difcarded  the  true.  Thofe,  that  will  no€ 
tear  God,  and  Hell,  and  Sin,  will  yet  fear  a  Prodigy  ;  being  therein  like  the  horfe  (to 
which  they  (land  compared,  Jer.  viii.  6.)  which  will  dart  at  its  own  ihadow,  and  yet 
run  furioufly  and  without  fear  into  the  battle."  Amongft  the  remedies  which  he  propofes 
againft  the  fuperlHtion  of  Prodigies  f^nal  in  the  fifth  chapter  SeiSl.  i.  p.  289,  the  iirft  i4 
the  difcarding  of  all  jealoufus  of  God.  Synefius  hath  obferved,  de  regnoj  p.  9.  that  how-» 
ever  the  nations  were,  ^c^ou;  tnpoywfJuKrt  /MfkrofxiMt,  diftanced  from  each  other  (like  lines  itk 
a  circumference)  by  very  different  lentiments  in  reference  to  God  and  Religion  in  other 
matters  ;  yet  ftill  aya^op  xara  Bt9t  vfMna^w  airmrrtf  awmtrayfit  uai  ^ofei  l^fAoi,  xfti  «^»^^  all  cen^ 
tered  and  met  in  this  great  doctrine,  both  wile  and  unwife,  that  God  was  a  good^ 
bountiful  and  benign  Being.  The  greater  wonder  it  is,  that  fo  manjidodrines  amongft 
the  Heathens  and  Chiiftians  too  (which  I  am  not  here  to  take  .notice  of )  (hould  bt 
received  with  a  non  ohjlante  to  this  native  and  eafy  fenfe  of  the  Divine  goodnefs  and  phi* 
lanthropy,  lodged  in  their  minds.  That  which  my  prefent  argument  leads  me  to  obferve,  i« 
how  apt  the  minds  of  men  are  to  be  leavened  with  the  four  conceit,. and.  belief  «f  God's 
goodnefs,  which  Plutarch  juflly  challengeth  in  Heroditus,  that  eiMi  v<c»  ^o»^9  t«  m«« 
Tape»;(*;^io  the  Dcity  is  o(  an  envious  and  troublefome  difpofition  ;.  that  his  counfels  art 
efpecially  taken  up  with  contriving  new  mifcries  for  a  world  which  he  hates  :  than  which^ 
never  did  a  more  peftilential  air  breathe  from  the  bottomleft  pit,  feizing  the  very  vitals 
of  Religion,  and  corrupting  the  earlieft  notion  rifing  up  in  the  Soul,  when  conceiving  of 
a  God.  Hence  grows  this  eafy  conclufion,  that  all  Prodigies  are  a  kind  of  van-guard  to 
give  notice  of  the  many  troops  of  furies  and  miferies  that  are  advancing ;  that  fo  hated 
man  may  be  tortured  before  he  be  killed,  and  not  have  fo  much  as  the  airy  hopes  oif 
felicity  to  refrefh   his  labour,  nor  be  able  to  deceive  his  prefent  pains  fo  much  as   with 

a  dream If  men  did  not   look  upon   God  through   the  grofs  medium   of  tholb 

impatient  and  envious  humours  which  predominate  in  themfelves,  it  would  be  impoffible 
that  he  fhould  not  be  reprefented  to  them  in  more  lovely  colours,  and  they  might 
eafiiy  underftand  all  the  evils  which  are  fometimes  fent  down  upon  the  world  to  be,  ia 
the  language  of  the  Moralift,  tuv  ran  tok  DfAapn}^ro«c  duay  ^^wt  only  a  Divine  teftimony 
given  in  againft  ftn  ;  and  not  intended  aa  inftances  of  ill  will,  but  to  difcipline  the  mad 
world  into  fome  fober  and  wife  thoughts  :  and  they  would  believe  the  fairer  reports  which 
the  fcriptures  make  of  God,  where  he  tells  us,  thai  he  doth  not  willingly  grieve  ihe  childnn 
of  men ;  that  fury  dwells  not  with  him )  that  Judgment  is  his  Jlrange  work^  (ffc.  Then  would 
they  eafily  be  perfuaded,  that  Prodigies  come  forth  upon  fome  other  errand  than  to  let  them 
underftand  they  muft  look  to  be  (oeedily  miferable.  Did  men  once  believe  the  goodneft, 
patience,  and  long-fuffering  of  God,,  they  could  not  imagine  he  lets  hi»  creatures  fall 
out  of  his  hands  (as  Mofes  did  the  Tables)  and  break  into  diforder  at  a  difcovery  of  his 
frequent  anger.  I  (hall  clofe  this  particular  with  that  pertinent  fpeechof  Plutarch,  *<  Let 
a  man,  fays  he,  fet  it  down  with  himfelf,  that  he  cannot  offer,  up  to  God  a  more  acceptable 
facrifice  or  more  grateful  fervice,  than  to  entertain  true  and  good  opinions  concerning 
him;  by  which  he  will  avoid  fuperflition,  an  evil  not  much  inferior  to  Atheifm."  De  JJide  bT 
Ofiride. — To  the  fecond  edition  of  Dr.  Spencer's  book  is  added,  J  Difcourfe  concerning  fW- 
gar  Prophecies  :  where  the  Fanity  of  receiving  them  as  certain  indications  of  af^  future  eveiti 
is  difcoveredi  and  feme  ch§ra£iers  of  MftinSion  betwien  true  and  pretending  Propheaes  art 

-         .  >^  laid; 
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hiJ  diwm.  In  the  Preface  he  obferves  that  ^<  the  Soul  of  man  was  made  for  intimacy 
and  converfe  with  God,  and  therefore  in  a  tacit  fenfe  thereof  is  continually  reaching  and 
afpiring  after  it.  But  luft  and  pride  having  bh'nded  its  eye,  it  is  apt  to  effe£h  and  feek  it 
in  fond  and  fantaflic  ways.  Whereas  ^ood  men,  as  Antoninus  fpeaks,  are  h  t^up  ocnay 
cvr^^n^TuBiuy%n^Mn%t  become  familiar  with  God  by  good  works  ^  by  profound  humility,  by 
abilra£iions  from  luft  and  the  world.  Some  men  have  conceited  it  is  procured  and 
maintained  by  going  oiF  from  reafon,  by  raptures,  vifions,  prophecies,  enthufiafms,  hot 
and  vigorous  impreffions  of  the  Spirics  ;  and  have  verily  thought  (as  the  ancient  Heathens 
of  their  Prophets)  that  they  are  fcarce  ever  full  of  God^  till  they  are  half  befide  them- 
felves.  And  therefore  the  lives  of  the  Romifh  Saints  are  (tufted  out  with  Stories  of 
fuch  things  as  thefe,  which  do  but  render  them  contemptible  to  men  that  have  a  true  and 
fober  notion  of  Religion.  In  confidence  of  this  conceit,  fuch  numbers  of  Devotees  in 
all  times  have  pretended  enthufufm  and  extraordinary  illapfe  from  Heaven,  though  for 
different  ends  and  purpofes,  according  as  a  different  habit  of  body  or  mind,  and  fome 
mutable  circumftances  of  the  age  or  courfe  of  life,  might  determme  a  hot  humour  and 
bufy  fancy  (for  it  is  little  elfe)  to  exert  itfelf."  In  the  fourth  chapter  heconfiders,  what 
is  urged  concerning  the  eminent  Sandity  of  the  modern  pretenders  to  Prophecy ;  and 
obferves,  p.  69.  ^*  that  there  is  nothing  more  misjudged  than  Sandity.  It  is  too  com- 
monly thought  to  (land  in  fome  more  folemn  looks  at  a  Sacrament,  in  vififting  a  con- 
secrated ihrme,  in  fome  extatical  devotions,  in  the  ufe  of  fome  interpreting  garbs,  faces, 
and  phrafes,  in  declaiming  with  much  zeal  again(tfome  odious  names,  Herefy,  AntichriA, 
^nd  Superftitlon,  in  carrying  very  morofely  towards  men  of  a  different  form  from  one'j 
felf,  in  fome  feverer  disciplines  and  negie<Sts  of  the  body ;  and  therefore,  it  is  unfafc 
irufting  our  faith  with  a  Prophecy  upon  a  report  of  the  San£tity  of  the  Prophet. 
Befides,  no  men  are  more  fubjedl  to  fuch  delufions  than  men  of  devout  afle(Slions,  if  of 
ftrong  fancies,  impre(&ve  tempers,  and  weak  intelleAuals  ;  for  in  fuch  perfons  an  indif- 
creet  ufe  of  Religion  by  very  penfive  and  folemn  thoughts,  affedled  retirements  and 
£lences,  too  intente  meditations,  continual  fervours  and  endeavoured  heats,  unreafonable 
failings  and  watchings,  the  neglet^  of  innocent  diverfions  and  relaxations,  efpecially  if 
joined  with  the  continual  (ludy  of  fome  dark  Prophecies  and  vifions  in  fcripture  (more 
proper  entertainments  for  rnen  of  great  learning)  cannot  eafily  fail  of  intoxicating  the 
mind  with  wild  and  extravagant  imaginations.  The  over  (training  them  by  fuch  intenfe 
devotions  and  perpetual  fervours,  hath  produced  fo  many  cracked  brains,  pretended 
Prophets,  and  Vifionids  in  the  Religious  houfes  of  the  Romi(h  Church ;  which  yet  is 
fo  ill  advifed  as  to  cite  them  as  proofs  of  that  Prophetic  Spirit  (he  lays  claim  to. 
Di  multis  inReligione  isT  auJleritaU  vita  conftitutis^  incredibilia  fer}  funt  qua  idoneis  Uftibus 
nferentibus  audivi^  fays  Gerfon^  de  dijiinguendo  veras  vifiones  afaljis.  Moreover,  it  has 
ever  been  the  policy  of  the  Devil  to  do  the  Church  the  greateft  mifchief  by  men  of  the 
greated  name  for  Religion.  He  knows  good  men  are  fooned  decoyed  by  thofe  who  feem 
to  be  like  themfclves  ;  and  that  error  will  fooner  be  entertained  from  a  pious,  than  truth 
from  a  profane  perfon :  and  therefore  the  Jews,  amongd  the  four  things  which  they  fay 
deftroy  the  World,  number  a  Religious  Man  that  is  afooL  God  perhaps  permits  it  thus 
to  be,  that  men  might  learn  to  make  him  only  Lord  of  their  faith  \  and  not  to  give  an 
abfolute  trud  of  his  due  alone  to  the  wifed  or  bed  of  men.  Good  men  are  no  more 
exempt  from  midakes  and  lunacies,  than  thev  are  from  a  fever,  or  the  infirmities  of  age. 
But  we  are  further  told  that  many  of  thefe  Prophetic  perfons  are  Jealed  by  the  fingular 
gift  9f  fraying  in  the  Holy  Ghofi.  Their  lips  feem  touched  by  a  coal  from  the  altar  ;  fo 
fervent  and*  fo  fcripture-like  are  the  expreffions  they  befpeak  God  withal  on  a  Aid- 
den.— —I  anfwer,  that  this  devout  ardour,  with  the  edefts  confequent  thereunto, 
extremely  enchant  the  minds  of  men  with  great  opinions  of  thofe  in  whom  it  appears, 
and  18  readilv  received  (like  the  Divine  fire  that  came  down  upon  the  Sacrifice)  as  the 
teftimony  of  God  to  the  perfon  and  to  all  he  fays.  David  George  obtained  the  repute 
of  a  Prophet,  as  Spanheim  informs  us,  de  origin,  Anabapt.  Sefl.  24.  chiefly  affduo  ac 
mrdmti  in  J^dem  preces  ad  Deumfundendi  Studio  :  whereas  all  thefe  drange  phaenomena 
may  be  felved  from  mere  mechanical  principles ;  all  generally  being  but  the  iffue  of  a 
natural  pregnancy  and  fervour  of  temper,  exerting  itfelf  in  fluent  words  tinctured  with 
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before  it  happened  [n]  ;  and  that,  befides  tbk  prediction,  it  was  reported 
all  over  Tufcany,  that  armed  men  were  ieen  fighting  in  the  air  over  the 

town 

Religion  and  fcripture  phrafes.  Where  there  h  natmrah's  ftuedam  antmr  mobilitas  (which 
Quintilian  requires  in  order  to  fpeaking  well  ixtempore)  a  natural  moveablenefs  of  Soul, 
whereby  it  is  enabled  to  turn  itfelf  nimbly  and  with  eafe,  to  new  thoughts  and  words, 
and  this  affifted,  or  rather  created,  by  fome  brifk'and  adive  Spirits,  it  may  equal,  perhaps 
exceed,  the  performances  of  more  advifed  thoughts.  A  moderate  heat,  wherein  all  the 
Spirits  flow  to  their  proper  principles  and  fountains,  the  vital  to  the  heart,  and  the  animal 
to  the  brain,  and  are  put  into  quick,  but  manageable  nM>tions,  raifes  in  a  man  a  more  fine 
and  exquifue  power  of  perception,  and  caufcs  the  images  of  things  to  appear  moredi(Hnd, 
and  to  come  fafter  upon  his  mind,  than  otherwife  they  would,  and  by  confequence  makes 
the  underftanding  more  pregnant,  and  the  expreiEons  more  fluent  and  eafy.  And  there- 
fore, whbn  the  orators  of  old  attributed  their  more  fortunate  performaiKes,  aixl  rhetorical 
enlargements  in  their  extempore  declamations  to  the  people,  (^hen  much  in  ufe)  to  the 
fpecial  afliftance  and  incitation  of  a  Deity,  Quintilian  judicioufly  gives  them  to  the  pre- 
fent  heat  and  fermentation  of  the  Spirits,  the  great  inftruments  whereby  the  Soul  peribrma 

all  its  works  in  this  embodied  State.  Inftitut.  Orat.  Lib.  X.  Cap.  vii Now  our 

admired  Prophets,  having  this  natural  fervour  and  pregnancy  of  Spirit  to  wing  their  fan* 
cies,  and  this  heat  attended  by  the  new  forces  of  an  airfMc<rOfo(  (as  Longinus  ftyles  the 
earthly  vapour,  which  infpired  the  Pythia)  an  enthufiaftic  vapour  of  heated  melancholy, 
ariiing  from  the  hypochondria,  it  cannot  fail  of  difplayin|  itfelf  in  fuch  rapturous  and  lofty 
ftrains,  as  (hall  be  verily  thought  to  flow  e  vend  Ifraehs^  from  the  fame  Divine  Spirit 
which  infpired  the  Prophets,  when  the  perfons  are  but  heightened  by  a  fume,  fomewhat 
more  grofs  and  unruly,  than  that  which  infpires  our  common  Poets,  whofe  more  happy 
heats  and  fprucer  fancies  have  been  thought  the  ifiue  of  borrowed  Spirits,  and  therefore  the 
blood  of  the  grape  has  been  generally  vouched  by  them,  to  be  the  moft  natural  exciter 
of  the  poetic  vein.  Befides,  thefe  Prophets  are  much  advantaged  for  a  more  lively  imi- 
tation of  infpiration  above  the  vulgar  ^etenders  to  it,  by  an  exalted  imagination.  For 
the  moft  ftriking  objcSs  of  Religion,  Uod,  Heaven,  Hell,  the  glories  of  the  new  Jcru- 
falem,  and  fbme  prophetic  fchemes,  being  made  familiar  to  their  fofter  fancies,  fland 
before  their  minds  in  very  diftin£t  and  afFeding  ideas.  *Now,  where  the  imagination  is 
thus  boiled  up,  and  often  rubbed  upon  by  the  moft  moving  objeSs,  it  fails  not  pf  raiiing 
afiedions,  and  confequently  expreffions,  great  and  vehement  as  the  obje£b  are  from 
whence  they  arife.  Quintilian,  therefore,  in  the  third  capter  of  the  fixth  book  of  his 
Inftitutions,  in  order  to  affift  the  power  of  fpeaking  very  movingly  and  fluently  extern* 
pore^t  advifes  to  imprint  ^«rraurMK,  the  images  of  things  we  are  to  fpeak  about,  upon  the 
imaeination ;  as  if  we  were  to  fpeak  about  the  murder  of  any  perfon,  to  make  all  the 
terrible  images  of  the  bleeding  man  to  walk  upon  the  (bene  of  fancy,  and  to  fet,  as  it 
were,  before  our  eyes  all  the  black  circumftances  of  the  aAion,  thereby  to  quicken* 
afFe^on,  and,  by  that^  expreffion." 

Every  body  knows  that  Prophecies  have  likewife  been  forged,  fometimes  to  ferve  in- 
interefts  of  State,  fometimes  to  excite  Rebellion,  and  for  many  other  bad  pnrpofes.  ^ut 
thofe  that  would  fee  more  upon  this  fubje£t,  and  of  forming  prefages  from  prodigies,  may 
confult  Mr.  Bayle's  difcourfe,  to  prove  that  Comets  are  not  forerunners  of  misfortunes. 
Another  written  by  Dr.  Becker,  a  celebrated  Dutch  Divine,  upon  the  (ame  fub|e£^. 
Montaigne  upon  Progno/licathn^  Book  I.  Chap.  xi.  Lord  Shaftefbury  upon  Enthuuam^ 
Qwra^feriftics^  Vol.  I.  Plutarch  upon  Superftition,  and  his  doArine  in  favour  of  Pre- 
fages, examined  by  Mr.  Bayle,  in  bis  Didionary,  in  the  firft  Note,  upon  the  word 
Pericles, 

[»]  See  what  is  faid  of  this  Prophet  in  Chap.  vi.  of  the  Prince.  Chap.  xi.  and  xlv. 
Book  L  of  the  Political  Difcourfes.  Savonarola  foretold  the  return  of  that  Prince  into 
Italy  indeed,  1)ut  it  did  not  happen  ;  as  Mr.  Bayle  has  proved  at  large  in  his  Notes  upon 
the  word  Savonarola^  in  his  Dioionary :  where  Ukewife  the  Reader  will  find  fufficient  ar* 

gument 
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town  of  Arezzo,  and  the  dafliing  of  their  arms  beard  bv  the  peo- 
ple   there  [0].      It  is  likewise  generally    known^   that    before    the 

death 

ffument  to  convince  him,  that  notwithftandinjg  the  extraordinary  aufterity  of  his  life,  the 
rervoar  and  eloquence  of  his  Sermons,  and  his  preteniion  to  Divine  Revelations,  be  was 
^rtainly  an  impoftor,  a  falfe  Prophet,  and  influenced  by  worldiv  confideracions,  to  ad 
the  piart  he  did-  The  whole,  though  very  curious,  is  much  too  long  to  be  hiferted;here* 
See  likewife  Gimral  Diiiionary^  Vol.  IX.  p.  83,  ii  feq. 

[0]  It  grieves  one  to  find  Aich  flories  as  thefe,  fcattered  in  great  abundance,  nbt  only 
through  the  works  .of  Pagan  Authors,  but  even  through  thofe  of  the  ereateft  and  heft  of 

the  Jewiih  and  .Chriftian  Hiftorians. To  give  but  two  or  three  inftances.  The  writer 

of  the  Hiftoryof  the  Maccabees,  Book  IL  Chap.  v.  fays,  ^'  About  the  fame  time  An* 
fiochus  prepared  for  his  fecond  voyage  into  Egypt.  And  then  it  happened,  that  through 
all  the  City,  for  the  fpace  of  almoft  forty  days,  there  were  feen  Horfemen  running  in  the 
air  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  armed  with  lances,  like  a  band  of  Soldiers :  and  troops  of 
horfemen  in  array,  encountering  and  running  againft  one .  another,  with  fhaking  of 
ihields,  and  multitudes  of  Pikes,  and  drawing  of  Swords,  and  cafting  of  darts,  and  glit* 
lering  of  golden  ornaments,  and  harnefs  of  all  forts.  Wherefore,  every  man  prayed 
that  Apparition  might  turn  to  good."  Thus  likewife,  d'Avila  tells  us,  in  the  tenth  Book 
of  his  Hiltory  of  tSe  Civjl  Wars  of  France,  **  That  there  was  a  Pvthecf  current,  not 
onlv  in  the  camp,  but  through  the  whole  Kingdom,  that  Henry  III.  mould  be  killed  by 
a  Friar."  See  Vol.  II.  p.  52.  of  the  laft  Tranflation.  And  in  the  eleventh  book  he  fays, 
*'  That  before  the  battle  of  Yvry,  a  heavy  ftorm  of  rain  falling  from  the  Heavens,  with 
dreadful  thunder  and  lightening,  threw  the  whole  army  into  a  terrible  panic  :  not  only 
becaufe  retreats  have  an  ill  afpdS  to  thofe  that  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fecret  motives 
of  their  Commanders,  but  on  account  of  the  fame  that  was  fpread  abroad  of  the  prodi- 
gious  ftrength  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  becaufe  both  fortune  and  the  weather  feemed 
toconfpire  againft  their  own  army,  which  was  almoft  half-drowned,  and  marched  as  if 
it  was  flying  under  favour  of  the  night,  though  clofe  drawn  up,  and  in  good  order.  The 
the  terror  of  the  rawer  men  was  increafed  by  a  frightful  Phenomenon,  which,  as  the 
rain  ceafed,  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  (ky :  for  there  were  feen  two  large  armies  of 
a  blood -red  colour,  which  vifibly  niflied  together  in  the  air,  amidft  horrible  claps  of 
thunder,  and  foon  after  difappeared,  leaving  the  event  uncertain,  and  were  covered  aeain 
with  exceeding  thick  and  dark  clouds.  This  fpe£lacle,  though  diverfely  interpreted  by 
nany,  feemed  moft  probably,  as  they  thought,  to  portend  the  ruin  and  deftrudion  of 
their  army,  which  being  inferior  in  ftrength,  and  entirely  deftitute  of  any  other  aiBftance 
than  their  own  forces,  retired,  as  if  it  was  already  conquered,  whilft  the  Enemy  kept 
advancing  :  and  the  rather,  becaufe  thefe  were  the  very  places  where  the  king's  predecef- 
fors  and  his  fa&ion  of  the  Hugonots  loft  the  firft  battle  againft  the  Duke  of  Guife,  in  the 
late  Civil  wars,  and  in  which,  the  prince  of  Conde  was  both  wounded  and  taken  prifoner 
amidft  a  terrible  daughter  of  his  men."  p.  116,  117. 

The  ftory  of  the  Apparition  of  St.  James  of  Compoftella  mounted  upon  a  white  Horfe, 
and  fiehting  like  a  Dragon  for  the  Spaniards,  againft  the  Moors,  might  likewife  here  be 
recited  out  of  the  Spanifh  Hiftorians,  and  a  thoufand  more  out  of  our  own,  if  fuch  tralh 

was  worth  tranfcribing. Montaigne,  however,  feems  to  approve  of  thefe  things ;  for 

fiicaking  of  Tacitus,  Book  111.  Chap.  viii.  he  fays,  ^^  A  man  may  think  him  bold  in  his 
ttories,  as  where  he  favs,  that  a  foldier  carrying  a  burden  of  wood  had  his  hands  fo  frozen 
to  it,  that  they  were  levered  from  bis  arms.  y/nW.  XIII.  Cap.  xxxv.'  I  always  fubmit  to 
fe  great  authorities  in  fuch  things.  In  what  he  fays  alfo  of  Vefpafian,  Hift.  Lib.  IV.  Cap, 
fautxi.  that  by  the  favour  of  the  God  Serapis,  he  cured  a  blind  woman  by  anointing  her 
eyes  with  his  fpittle,  and  I  know  not  what  other  miracles,  he  follows  the  example  and  duty 
of  all  good  Hiftorians,  who  keep  Regifters  of  fuch  events  as  are  of  importance.  Amongft 
public  accidents  are  alfo  common  rumours  and  opinions  \  for  it  is  their  part  to  relate  the 

things 
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death  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  the  Dome  and  moft  part  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Reparata  in  Florence,  were  beat  down  by  lightening  [^] ;  that 
before  the  difgrace  and  banifhment  of  Pietro  Soderini  (who  had  been 
appointed  Gonfalonier  for  lijfe  by  the  Florentines)  the  Palace  was  demo- 
Ii(hed  in  the  fame  manner.  Many  other  examples  of  this  kind  naight 
be  produced ;  but  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  I  fhall  mention  only  one  more, 
and  that  out  of  Livy,  who  tells  us,  that  one  Marcus  Caedicius,  a  Ple- 
beian, reported  to  the  Senate,  that  as  he  was  paffing  along  the  Fia  Nova 
at  midnight,  he  heard  a  voice,  much  louder  than  that  of  any  man,  which 
commanded  him  to  go  and  tell  the  Magiflrates,  that  the  Gauls  were 
upon  their  march  to  Rome  [y]-  The  caufe  of  thefc  things,  I  thinks 
is  not  unworthy  of  difcuffion  by  fuch  as  are  better  verfed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  natural  and  fupernatural  matters  than  I  pretend  to  be.  Per^ 
haps,  (as  fome  Philofophers  are  of  opinion)  the  air  may  be  full  of 
intelligent  Beings,  which  forefeeing  future  events  and  compaflionating 
mankind,  give  them  timely  warning  by  thefc  notices,  to  provide  againft 
the  calamities  that  are  to  bcfal  them  [r].  However  that  may  be,  no- 
thing 

things  commonly  believed,  not  to  regulate  them  :  that  is  the  province  of  Divines  and^ 
Philofophers,  wno  are  the  guides  of  men's  confciences.  Quintus  Curtius  therefore, 
wifely  fays.  Lib.  IX«  Cap.  i.  EquieUm  plura  tranfcribo  quam  credo :  nam  nee  affirmare 
fujiinea.de  qmbta  iubito^  necfubducere  qua  accept^  i.  c.  Indeed  I  relate  more  things  than  I 
believe^  for  as  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm  things  whereof  I  doubt y  fo  I  cannot  fnwther 
what  I  have  beard.  We  might  likewife  aubte  the  authority  of  Livy  in  this  refpedl.  Lib.  L 
in  the  preface,  and  Lib.  VIII.  Cap.  vi.  Hac  neque  affirmare  nequerefellere  opera  pretium  eft 

fama  rerum  ftandum  efty  i.  c.  //  is  not  worth  while  either  to  affirm^  or  to  refute 

thefe  matters  \  we  muftjiandto  report.  And  as  Tacitus  wrote  in  a  century*  when  the  be- 
lief of  Prodigies  began  to  decline,  he  fays,  he  fhould  not  omit  giving  a  place  to  things* 
however,  received  by  fo  many  worthy  men,  and  with  fo  great  reverence  to  Antiquity. 
This  was  well  faid  :  let  them  deliver  Hiftory  to  us,  more  as  they  receive,  than  as  they 

believe  it." If  fuch  Hittorians  are  to  be  commended,  certainly  our  good  Sir  Richard 

Baker,  and  fome  others,  of  more  recent  dates  deferve  the  higheft  applaufe. 
"  See  the  end  of  the  laft  book  of  the  Hiftory  of  Florence. 
See  Lib.  V.  Cap.  xxxii. 

The  Philofophers  here  meant,  are  probably  the  Cabbalifts,  or  RoGcnicians,  who 
fuppofe  there  are  elementary  Beings  called  Sylphs,  Gnomes,  Salamanders,  &c.  and  that 
this  Science  introduces  people  into  the  fanAuary  of  nature.  They  pretend  that  the  He- 
brews knew  thefe  aereal  fubftances  ;  that  they  borrowed  their  Cabbaliftic  knowledge  from 
the  Egyptians ;  and  that  they  have  not  yet  forgot  the  art  of  converfing  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  air.  The  Abbe  de  Villars  pleafantTy  expofes  the  ridiculous  fecrets  of  thefe 
Roflcrucians  in  his  Compte  de  Gabalis.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  notion  pf  good 
and  bad  Angels,  Genii,  Daemons,  Intelligences,  Spirits,  or  by  what  other  name  any 
one  has  a  mind  to  call  them,  was  fpread  all  over  the  Eaft  long  oefore  the  promulgation  of 
Chrifiianity,  both  the  Jews  and  Heathens  believing  that,  not  only  every  nation,  but 
every  particular  perfon,  had  one  of  each  fort  of  thefe  Beings,  that  was  continually  endea* 
vouring  to  do  him  either  good  or  harm,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  refpeflive  pow- 
ers ;  as  might  be  {hewn  at  large  from  a  thoufand  paflages  both  in  facred  and  prophane 
hiftory.  Every  one  remembers  the  Daemons  of  Socrates,  Plotinus,  Brutus,  &c.  Indeed 
all  the  Chriftian  Churches  countenance  it :  in  the  Liturgy  of  our  own  we  pray,  <^  Tha 

God, 


IP} 

r 
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thing  is  more  certain  than  that  fuch  prefages  have  been  obferved,  and 
that  fome  great  and  heavy  misfortune  has  always  attended  them. 

God,  who  has  ordained  and  confiituted  the  fervices  of  Angels  and  men  in  a  wonderful 
ofdcvy^  \youU  mercifully  ftrant^  that  as  his  hol^y  Angels  always-dp  him  Tervice  in. Heaven  ^ 
fo,  ^}y  his  appointment,  they  niay  Aicqour  and  defend  us  on'  earth,  &c/'  The  Calvihifts- 
mdmit  of  it;  and  the  Komifli  Church  makes  it  a  praidtical  Dodrinc.  <<  No  fyftem  is 
better  adapted,  fays  a  great  Modern,  to  bring  the  Do£lrine  of  the  Platonifts  (duly  re£li- 
fiedj  into  repute,  than  the  Dodrine  of  occafional  caufes..  J  fcnpw  not  what  may  happeo^ 
but  It  ia  m]^  opinion,  that  mankind  will  be  forced,  one  tihie'or  other,  to  abandon  me^ 
chanical  Pnnciples',  unlefs  they  aflbciate  to  them  the  wills  of  intelligent  Beingi>  or  Spirits  : 
and:fb  f^y  the  truih,  no  Hypothefis  is  better  fitted  to  account  for  cyeats,  than  that  which 
admits  of  fuch  an  aiTociation  ;  I  mean  fuch  jevents  efpecially  as  go  by  the  name  of  cafu- 
alty,  fortune,  good  luck,  ill  luck,  dreams,  &c*  the  caufes  of  which  are  certainly  regu- 
lated and  determined  by  general  laws,  that  are  unknown  to  us;  but  which  are  probably 
onl/ occafional  caufes,  Ifke  thofe  that  make  our  fouls  z&.  upon  our  bodies.."  Some  have 
taught  that  the  whole  world  is  filled  and  animated  by  Genii ;  others  have  compared  the. 
nature  of  thefe  Intelligences  with  triangles.  For,^  according  to  them,  the  Divine  nature 
is  like  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle ;  that  of  Daemons  to  a  triangle,  two  fides  of  whicfar 
are  equal,  and  the  other  unequal ;  whilfl  that  of  man  is  like  one,  all  fides  of  which  arer 
uneven.*— —But  as  the  field  is  large,  thofe  that  are  defirous  of  making  further  difcurfiona 
into  it  are  referred  to  the  learned  Dr.  Dodweil's  Differtacion  on  the  Genius  or  Fortune 
of  the  Emperors.  PrtUSf.  2.  ad  Spartiam  Hadrianunij  p.  174,  ^  feq*  To  Vol.  I.  p.. 
192.  IV.  p.  19.  VII.  p.  336.  VIII.  p.  436.  IX.  p.  527.  X..  p.  221.  of  the  General  Dic^ 
ti$narj  :  to  VoK  I.  No.  12.  of  the  Spe£fator :  and  to  Vol.  1.  No.  1 3,  and  48.  of  the  Tittlir^ 
where  this  Subjed  is  much  better  handled. 

"  Milton,  (foysMr.  Addifon}  has  finely  defcribed  this  mixed  communion  of  men  and 
Spirits  in  the  earthly  Paradife  ;  and  had  doubtlefs  his  eye  upon  a  verfc  in  old  Hefiod,, 
which  is  almoft  word  for  word  the  fame  with  his  third  line,  in  the  following  pafiage." 


Nor  think  though  men  were  none. 


That  Heav'h  wou'd  want  Spedtators,  God  want  praifc  : 

Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures  walk  the  Earth 

Uhfeen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  Deep. 

All  thefe  with  ccafelefs  praife  his  works  behold 

Both  day  and  night.     How  often  from  the  fteep 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 

Celefiial  voices  to  the  midnight  air^ 

Sole,  or  refponfive  to.each  other's  note^ 

Singing  their  great.  Creator  ?  Oft  in  bands 

Whilft  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk,. 

With  heav*nly  touch  of  inftrumental  founds 

In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  Songs 

Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  SquI  to  Heaven*. 


C  H  A.  R. 
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CHAP.    LVII. 

!r&  Muttitude  umted  hjlrong  and  formidable  \  hut  feparated^  if  is  weak 

and  contemptibk. 

MA N Y  of  the  Romans^  after  their  country  had  been  plundered 
and  laid  wafte  by  the  Gauls,  left  Rome,  and  went  to  live  at, 
Veii,  contrary  to  the  ezpreis  injundions  of  the  Senate.  Upon  which, 
another  Edi^  was  publilhed,  to  remedy  this  diforder,  commanding 
every  one,  upon  very  fevere  penalties  to  return  to  his  former  habitation 
befone  a  certain  time  fixed :  and  though  every  body  poade  a  joke  of 
this  Edifl:  at  firft;  yei^  when  the  day  appointed  drew  near,  they  all 
thought  fit  to  obey  it ;  for  as  Livy  faVs,  "  Ex  ferodbus  univerfis^  Jin^ 
**  guii^  tnetufuOj  ohedientesfuire :"  wough  tbey  were  Jo  Jiubborn  and  cpn-. 
tumacious  all  together ;  yetjingly^  every  man  began  to  be  afraid  of  bim^ 
felfy  and  that  made  them  all  at  laji  become  tradable  and  obedient.  And 
certainly  nothing  can  give  ue  a  more  juft  idea  of  the  populace  in  fuch 
ca^cs  than  this  inftance :  for  they  are  always  refra<Skory  and  bold  at  firft, 
and  fpeak  freely  againft  the  decrees  of  their  Sovereign  j  but  when  they 
fee  the  rod  ihaken  over  their  backs,  they  begin  to  diftrufli  each  other^ 
and  ev^ry  one  takes  care  of  himfelf. 

From  hence  it  appears,  how  little  account  is  to  be  made  of  what  the 
multitude  fays^  either  for  or  againft  the  government  of  their  Prince  5 
provided  he  is  in  a  condition  to  Keep  them  in  a  gpod  humour,  when  they 
are  fo^  and  to  prevent  them  from  doing  htm  any  hurt  when  they  are  in 
a  bad  one.  By  a  bad  humour,  I  mean  fuch  as  proceeds  from  any 
common  occurrence,  and  niuft  except  that  regret  which  is  owing 
either  to  the  lofs  of  their  liberties,  or  of  ibme  Prince  that  was  much 
beloved  by  them,  and  is  ftifl  alive  j  for,  upon  fuch  ocoafions,  their  re- 
fentment  is  always  very  (harp  indeeda  ^nd  cannot  be  kept  under  with- 
out rigorous  meafures.  But  as  to  di%ufts  which  arife  from  other  caufes, 
they  are  eaiily  diilipated ;  efpecially  when  they  have  no  body  to  head 
them :  for  as  there  is  nothing  fo  terrible  as  their  fury  in  one  cafe,  ib 
nothing  is  more  weak  and  contemptible  in  the  other ;  becaufe,  though 
they  may  have  arms  in  their  hands,  they  are  prefently  reduced,  if  one 
can  ftand  their  firft  (hock :  fince  when  their  ardour  begins  to  cool, 
they  rouft  naturally  be  fenfible  they  are  doing  wrong ;  and  therefore, 
every  man  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  himfelf,  will  endeavour  to  p:ovide 
for  his  own  fafety,  either  by  flight,  or  making  his  peace  fome  other 
way.  When  the  populace  therefore  are  once  in  motion,  it  is  their  beft 
way  to  chufe  fbme  head,  in  order  to  ftielter  themfelves,  who  may  not 

only 
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only  regulate  their  proceedings,  but  keep  them  firm  together,  and  take 
proper  meafures  for  their  fecurity  ;  as  the  Roman  people  did  when 
they  left  the  city  upon  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  appointed  twentji^ 
Tribunes  fo  prptcd:  them :  otherwife  it  will  always  happen,  as  Livy. 
obferves,  that  when  they  are  united,  they  will  be  flrong  and  refolute ; 
but  when  divided,  and  every  man  thinks  only  of  himfelf,  they  will  be- 
come feeble  and  abjedt. 


CHAP.    LVin. 
Tiat  tie  Multitude  am  wifer  and  more  conjiant  in  general  than  a  Prince. 

LI  V  y ,  and  all  other  Hiftorian9  agree,  that  nothing  is  more  diange- 
able  than  the  ipultitude :  they  oftjcn  condemn  a  man  to  death, and 
^herwards  iMitterly  lament  the  lofs  of  him  %  as  it  happened  in  the  cafe 
of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  whom  the  Roman  peop]le  firft  fentenced  to 
die,  and  then  bewailed  his  death  :  populum  brevi^  fays  Livy,  .Poftea-- 
quam  ab  ep  periculum  nullum  eratj  Jejiderium  ejus  tmuit ;  after  the 
people  'were  out  of  aU  danger  from  him^  tbey  heartily  wijhed  him  alive 
again  [/].  And  in  another  place,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Syracufe,  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  nephew  to  Hiero, 
he  fays,  Hac  natura  multitudinis  ejly  aut  humiUter  feruit^  aut  fuperbi 
dprninatur.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude^  tbey  either  feroilely 
obey^  (^  infolently  domineer. 

I  know  not  therefore,  whether  in  endeavouring  to  defend  a  notion 
that  is  exploded  by  all  other  authors,  I  may  not  have  taken  a  tafk  in 
hand,  which  I  fliall  either  be  obliged  to  abandon  with  difgrace,  or  find 
very  difficult  .to  acquit  myfelf  of  with  reputation  :  but  however  ihat 
B)^y  be,  I  think,  and  always  fhall  think,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  main- 
taining an  opinion  by  arguments  and  reafoning  alone,  where  no  videnceis 
Qffered  to  enforce  it.  I  fay  then,  in  regard  to  the  fault  with  which  wri- 
ters in  general  reproach  the  multitude,  that  particular  men,  and  Princes 
eipecially*  are  as  liable,  or  more  fo  perhaps,  to  ]be  accufed  of  it :  for 
every  one  that  does  not  regulate  his  condud  by  laws,  will  behave  him- 
fel/  as  il]  as  a  multitude  that  has  broke  loofe  from  all  refh-aint.  This 
injiy  plainly  appear,  if  we  cpofider  how  few  good  and  wile  Princes  there 

[/]  Thus  likewife  the  fame  Hiftorian  fays,  in  the  cafe  jof  Appius  Claudius  (not  the 
Decemvir)  Lib.  II.  Cap.  Ixii.  **  Haud  ita  multuni  interim  temporis  fuic :  ante  tamen 
quam  prodida  dies  veniret,  morbo  moritur  :  cujus  laudationem  cum  Tribuni  plchis  im* 
pedjre  copai«n<ur,  plebs  fraudari  folenni  honore  fupremum  diem  tanti  viri  noluit :  h  lau« 
datjonem  tarn  aequis  auribus  mortui  audivit,  quam  vivi  accufatianeiD  audierat,  &  exequias 
freauens  celcbravit/* 

ypL;  II.  u 
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are,  or  ever  have  been  in  the  world  ]  I  mean  fuch  Princes  as  have  had 
it  in  their  power  to  violate  the  laws,  and  break  down  the  barriers  that 
were  op[iofed  to  their  licentio^fnefeoriiambition  [/].   ■  Amofigftfiieh  in- 
deed, W€  may  number  the  Kings  of  Egypt^  who  reigned  in  the  moft  early 
times,  when  that  country  was  governed  by  laws  ;■  to  whom  we  might 
add  thofe  of  Sparta,  and  in  our  own  ago  thole  of  France  alfo,  which 
Kingdom  is  ruled  with  more  moderation  and  regard  to  thie  laws,  than 
any  other  that  we  know  of  at  prefent  [«].     But  Princes  that  live  in  fuch 
governments  as  thefe  and  are  reftrained  by  laws  >  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  a  dilfolute  and  unbridled  multitude,  or  ranked  amongft  thofe  whofe 
natural  difpofition  we  are  to  examine  in  common  with  that  of  other 
particular  men,  to  fee  whether  it  refembles  the  difpofition  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe  we  ought  like  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
fet  a  multitude  in  competition,  with  them  that  is  under  the  fame  reftric- 
tions  as  they  are,  and  then  we  (hall  find  fuH  as  much  goodnefs  in  one  as 
the  other,  and  that  the  populace  are  neither  apt  to  be  too  infolent  when 
rn  power,  nor  too  abjeit  in  fubjedlion  ;  but  like  the  Roman  people,  who 
whilft  their  Republic  continued  incorrupt,  (hewed  no  figns  either  of  one 
)r  the  other,  but  kept  up  their  proper  dignity  with  honour,  and  lived 
ike  free  mcn^  in  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  their  Ma- 
jiftrates.  '  If  it  became  neccffary  indeed,  at  any  time,  to  make  a  ftand 
-igainft  fome  defigning  and  over-powerful  Citizen,  they  did  it  efFciftuaHy  ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  the  Decemviri,  and  feveral  others, 
who  were  taking  meafures  to  opprefs  and  enflave  them.     On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  intertft  of  the  public  required  it,  they  were  no   lefs 
obedient  to  their  Confuls  and  Didators,  than  they  had  been  ftuhborn 
and  inflexible  in  maintaining  their  rights  and  liberties  at  other  times. 
Nor  was  their  regret  for  the  death  of  Manlius  at  all  to  be  wondered  at, 
lince  it  was  the  memory  of  his  virtues  that  occafioned  it,  which  were 
fuch  as  made  every  one  lament  the  lofs  of  him,  and  might  have  made 
a  Prince  behave  as  they  did,  in  the  fame  circumftances  ;■  f<>r  nobody  can 
deny  that  it  is  natural  for  all  men  to  praifc  and  admire  virtue,  even  in 
their  enemies;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if  Manlius  could  have  been- 
raifed  from  the  dead,  in  the  midft  of  their  lamentations  for  him,  the 
people  would  have  paffed  the  very  fame  fentcnce  upon  him  again.     In 
like  manner  we  read  of  feveral  Princes,  and  fuch  as  have  been  accounted 
wife  ones  too,  that  have  put  people  to  death,  whom  they  heartily  wifhed^ 

[t]  Dioclefian  ufcd  to  fay,  Tbat  nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  govern  will;  and  he 
pcrfeaiy  knew  the  reafons  of  that  difficulty.  They  are  recited  by  Vopifcus,  an  author 
who  remarks,  that  in  the  great  number  of  Roman  Emperors,  there  were  reckoned  but 
very  few  good  Princes,  and  commends  the  expreffion  of  a  Jefter,  who  ufed  to  fay.  That 
all  the  good  Prinas  might  be  paintid  in  a  ring.     Vopife.  Cap.  xliv, 

[2/]  Some  exceptions  might  be  made  in  thefe  times*. 

alivit 
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alive  again;  as  Alexander  did  in  the  cafe  of  Clitus  ^nd  othicrsof  his 
friends,  and  Herod  with  regard  to  Mariamne.  But  what  Livy  fays  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  multitude,  is  not  meant  of  fuch  a  one  as  is 
reftrained  by  a  regard. to  Laws,  like  il>f|  Roman  people  j  bat  of  a.  fe- 
ditious  unbridled  rabble,  like  that  of  Syracufc,  which  have  broke  their 
reins,  and  behave  like  madmen ;  committing  a  thouiand  irregularities 
and  extravagancies,  as  Alexander  and  Herod  did> 

The  multitude  therefore  is  no  more  to  be  accufed  of  fury  and  incon- 
ftancy  than  a  Prince  :  for  they  are  both:  fubjedl  to  caprice  and  enormi- 
ties when  they  are  above  tjie  Laws,  andean  tranfgrcfs  with  impunity: 
of  which  feveral  examples  might  be  produced  (befides  thofe  already 
quoted)  from  amongft  the  Roman  Emperors  and  other  Princes  and  Ty- 
rants, who  were  guilty  of  as  much  levity  and  inconfiftency  in  their  con- 
duct as  ever  any  multitude  was.  I  muil  beg  leave  then  to  differ  from 
the  comtiion  opinion,  that  the  people  when.  maAers  are  more  light, 
changeable,  and  ungrateful  than  particular  Princes :  indeed  if  any  one 
fays  they  arc  both,  fo,  he  will  be  pretty  near  the  mark-  but  if  he  de- 
clares in  favour  of  the  latter,  he  is  very  much  miftafcen.  .  For  a  people 
that  have  the  authority  wholly  in  their  own  hands,  and  conduit  them- 
fclves  according  to  the  Laws,  will  adl  with  as  much,  or  perhaps  more 
Aeadinefs,  prudence,  and  gratitude  than  any  Prince,  be  he  accounted 
ever  fo  wife :  on  the  contrary,  a  Prince  that  has  got  above  the  power  of 
the  Laws  will  be  more  fickle,  imprudent,  and  ungrateful  than  any  mul- 
titude whatfoevcr  J  which  does  not  proceed  fo  much  from  any  diverfity 
in  their  natures,  (for  they  arp  pretty  much  the  fame;  or  if  there  be 
any  nieliority  it  is  on  the  fide  of  the  people)  as  from  the  difference  in 
the  regard  which  they  refpedtivcly  have  for  the  laws  of  their  Country. 
If  we  examine  the  conduit  of  the  Roman  people,  we  (hall  find  that  for 
the  fpace  of  four  hundred  years  they  hated  the  very  name  of  Kingj  as 
much  as  they  were  fond  of  glory,  and  ftudious  for  the  good  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  plainly  appears  from  numberlefs  inftances.  But  if 
any  one  fhould  objed:  that  they  were  fliamefully  ungrateful  to  Scipio,  a 
former  difcourfe,  wherein  I  have  proved  at  large  that  the  people  are  not 
fo  ungrateful  as  Princes,  may  ferve  for  a  fufEcient  anfwer  [x\  As  to  pru- 
dence, (lability,  and  judgment,  I  maintain  that  they  far  exceed  Princes 
in  thofe  qualifications :  and  there  is  much  reafon  in  that  faying.  Vox 
pqpuli  z'ox  Dei :  tke  voice  of  the  People  is  the  voice  of  God:  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  generality  leldom  err  in  their  prognoftications  ;  fo  that 
it  leems  as  if  they  foreiaw  the  good  or  evil  that  was  to  befal  them  by 
fbmc  fecret  inftindl  or  infpiration.  In  judging  of  doubtful  matters  they 
arc  very  rarely  miftaken:  when  two  Orators  for  inflance,  equally  emi- 
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nCflt  ift  thtfif  profcflk)rt>  have  hafaiigued  theto  upon  different  fides  of  a 
queftion,  they  hardly  ever  ftiil  to  incline  to  what  is  moft  rational  j  which 
Ihews  that  they  are  capable  both  of  difcoVering  truth  and  embracing 
it :  And  if  they  fometiittcfi  trr  in  their  judgwient  concerning  fuch  enter- 
pri22;es  as  appear  either  mignanimoas,  or  highly  for  their  advantage, 
(which  we  havd  allovi^ed  Ijefore)  M,  are  not  Princes  oftencr  mifled  by 
a  variety  of  paflions,  to-  which  they  are  tnuch  more  fubjeS,  and 
greater  flavcs  than  the  people  ?  In  the  eledtion  of  Magiftrates  they  make 
a  more  judicious  choice  than  Prihcfes  ;  for  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  ta 
|ierfuade  theni  to  advance  a  man  <!)f  corrupt  morals  or  infamous  charac-* 
fcr ;  which  yet  is-  an  eafy  and  cotaiiion  thing  with  Princes.  If  they  take 
a  difgUft  to  any  thing  they  retain  it  for  ages  ;  but  Princes  foon  change 
their  opinions :  of  both  which  things,  I  will  give  an  inftance  in  the 
Roman  people,  who  during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  hundred  years,  and 
in  the  choice  of  (6  iftiny  Confuls  and  Tribunes,  did  not  make  above 
four  eledlions  of  which  they  had  any  caufe  to  repent ;  and  held  the 
name  of  King  in  fuch  deteftation,  as  I  have  faid  before>  that  no  Citi- 
zen, how  much  foever  they  Were  obliged  to  him,  ever  afFcded  that 
name  or  power,  who  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  their  refcntment.  It  is 
evident  likewife  that  thofe  States  where  the  people  have  had  the  chief 
authorityj  have  always  extended  their  dominion  further,  and  in  a  ftiortcr 
time,  than  evdf  they  were  able  to  do  under  the  govcriiment  of  any  Prince; 
as  the  Romans  did  after  the  expulfion  of  Kings,  and  the  Athenians 
when  they  had  fliook  off  the  yoke  of  Pififtratus :  for  which  no  other 
reafon  can  be  afligned,  than  that  a  popular  Government  is  better  than  a 
Regal  one*  Nor  can  the  paflages  quoted  out  of  Livy  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter,  or  elfewhere,  in  any  Wife  ferve  to  invalidate  this  affer- 
tion :  for  when  all  the  good  and  ill  qualities  are  duly  ftated  betwixt  a 
Prince  and  a  popular  Government,  it  will  plainly  appear  that  the  balance 
will  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  efpecially  in  point  of  probity  and 
true  glory  [z].     But  if  a  Princt  feems  to  have  the  advantage  in  enafting 

good 

[yl  See  Chapters  xlvii.  and  liii.  of  this  book. 

[z]  <'  i  know  fome  men  of  parts,  fays  Mr.  fiavie,  who  are  furprized,  that  in  King« 
doms  where  the  Prince's  authority  is  unlimited,  the  inftrudors  of  youth  are  allowed  to 
read  the  books  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  them«  in  which  we  find  fo  many 
examples  of  the  love  of  liberty,  and  fo  many  antimonarchical  Maxims.^  But  this  is  not 
More  furprizihg  than  to  fee  Republican  States  permit  their  Law-ProfeflTors  to  explain  the 
Code  and  Digeff,  in  which  there  ar^  fo  many  principles  which  fuppofe  the  Supreme  and 
inviolable  authority  of  the  Emperor.  Here  we  fee  two  things  which  feem  equally  fur« 
prizing,  but  in  reality  ought  not  to  furprize  any  body  :  for  omitting  fcveral  reafons  which 
might  DC  urged,  may  we  not  fay,  that  the  lame  books  which  contain  the  poifon  with 
regard  either  to  Monarchs  or  Republics,  contain  likewife  the  Antidote  ?  If  we  fee  on  one 
hand  the  great  Maxims  of  liberty,  and  the  noble  examples  of  courage,  with  which  it 
has  been  maintained  or  recovered  -,  we  fee  on  the  other,  fa&ions.  Seditions,  and  tumul- 
Uous  humours,  which  difturbed^  and  at  laft  ruined  that  infinite  number  of  little  Sutes, 

which 
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good  Laws,  and  edabliihing  new  Statutes  and  inftitntions  for  the  benefit 
of  civil  fociety  and  converfation  ;  the  other  without  doubt  have  fo  much 
the  fuperiority  in  maintaining  and  improving  what  is  already  eftabliihed^ 
that  they  defcrve  more  glory  than  the  founder* 

which  (bewed  themfelves  fuch  zealous  enemies  to  tvrinny  in  ancient  Greece.  Does  not 
this  pifiure  feem  to  be  a  leflbn  very  capable  of  difaouling  thofe  that  are  terrified  at  Mo- 
narchy ?  Mr.  Hobbes  thought  fo ;  for  he  publilhed  a  TranHation  ot  Thucydides  with 
this  view.  Turn  the  tables,  and  you  will  find  that  this  pidure  will  be  very  proper  to  give 
an  inftruifiion  different  from  the  former,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  horror  againft  Monarchy : 
for  whence  came  it  (fome  one  may  fay)  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  chofe  rather  to  be 
expofed  to  theTe  confufions  than  to  live  under  a  Monarchy  i  Did  not  this  arife  from  the 
bard  condition  to  which  Tyrants  had  reduced  them  ?  And  mufl  not  an  evil  be  very  g^rievous, 
ififufFerable,  and  deplorable,  when  people  chufe  to  deliver  themfelves  from  it  at  7o  dear  a 
rste  i  It  is  certain  that  the  defcription  which  Hiftory  has  left  us  of  the  conduct  of  feveral 
Monarchs  gives  us  horror,  and  makes  our  hair  (land  of  an  end.  h  is  to  no  purpofe  to 
objfcA,  that  generally  fpeaking,  more  diforders  have  been  occaiioned  by  the  confpiracies 
which  have  put  an  end  to  Tyranny,  than  there  would  have  been  by  fuffering  it ;  or  to 
urge  what  happened  upon  the  death  of  Hiero  the  Syracufan.  The  people  ^  Syracufe, 
who  had  enjoyed  great  happinefs  under  the  long  reign  of  that  Prince,  immediately  loft 
their  patience  under  his  SuccefTor,  who  governed  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  and  not  only 
killed  hrm  in  the  very  beginning  of  thefecond  year  of  his  reign,  but  foon  after  put  two  of 
Hiero's  daughters,  and  three  of  his  grand-daughters,  to  death  alfo«  Of  thefe  five  Princefles, 
there  were  three  againft  whom  no  complaint  had  been  made,  and  who  had  fled  as  it  were 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Was  not  this  removing  one  Tyranny  to  eftaUifh  a  greater,  ut 
tjrannos  ulfdfcendo^  qua  odijfent  fcelera  ipfi  imitarentur^  as  nefaciea,  one  of  Hiero's  daugh- 
ters^ represented  to  her  murderers  ?  Was  Livy  in  the  wrong  to  remark  upon  this  occa- 
fion^  '*  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  keeping  within  due  bounds,  and  that  they  are 
humble  even  to  bafenefs  when  they  obey,  but  infoleot  to  the  laft  degree  when  they  com- 
mand ?"  The  mafTacre  of  thefe  five  PrincefTcs  was  not  the  rafii  adion  of  fome  private  per- 
ibns  only  :  it  was  commanded  by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Syracufe,  and  this  too  whilft 
the  memory  of  Hiero  was  ftill  frefti  amongft  them,  a  Prince  whom  they  had  loved  fo 
tenderly  and  juftly.  But  the  injuftice  of  their  barbarous  decree  was  fo  manifeft,  that 
they  immediately  perceived  it  and  revoked  it ;  which  fignified  nothing,  for  it  was  already 
executed.  The  fadions  however  were  not  extinguiflied  by  the  entire  extirpation  of  that 
family  ;  they  encreafed  daily,  and  in  a  fliort  time  overturned  the  liberty  of  the  country ; 
for  they  expofed  Syracufe  to  the  Romans,  who  befieged  and  conquered  it.  Silius  Italieui 
finely  oefcribes  the  confufion  into  which  that  City  fell  after  the  Tyrant  Hieronymus  and 
hit  relations  were  killed. 

Saevos  namque  pati  faftus,  Juvenemque  cruento 

Flagrantem  luxu,  &  mifcentem  turpia  duris, 

Haud  ultra  faciles,  quos  ira  metufque  coquebant 

Jurati  obtruncant,  nee  jam  modus  enfibus,  addunt 

Femineam  caedem,  atque  infontum  rapta  fororum 

Corpora  profternunt  ferro,  non  faevit  in  armis 

Libertas,  ja£Utque  jugum  :  pars  Punica  caftra. 

Pars  Italos  &  nota  volunt :  nee  turba  furentum 

Defit,  quae  neutro  fociari  fsedere  malit.  Lib.  XIV. 

A  man  may  reprefent  this  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  he  will  not  convince  thofe  that  arc 
prqudiced  againft  Monarchy :  they  will  anfwer  him,  that  from  the  very  conftderation, 
that  the  diforders  of  it  cannot  be  remedied  but  by  fuch  {hocking  miferies,  he  ought  to 
conclude  that  it  is  a  very  great  evil. 

To 
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To  cut  this  matter  fhort,  I  fay  that  if  fome  Principalities  have  fub- 
fifted  for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  there  are  inftances  of  Republics  of  no 
lefs  antiquity  j  but  that  both  have  owed  the  length  of  their  duration  to . 
the  obfervation  of  their  laws :  for  a  Prince  that  follows  no  other  rule  but 
the  dictates  of  his  own  will,  if  he  has  it  in  his  power  fo  to  do,  is  unwife 
and  counterads  himfelf ;  and  a  people  that  proceed  in  the  fame  manner 
dcferve  no  better  a  title  [a].  Since  the  comparifon  therefore  is  betwixt 
a  Prince  that  is  reftrained  by  laws,  and  a  people  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  I  am  convinced  there  will  be  no  more  virtue  found  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  :  but  if  we  are  to  compare  them  as  equally  free  from 
all  ties  and  reftriftions  of  that  kind,  and  perfeftly  at  their  own  liberty, 
we  fliall  ftill  find  fewer  and  lefs  pernicious  errors  in  the  people  than  in  the 
Prince,  and  thofe  too  much  cafier  to  be  remedied.  For  a  licentious  and 
tumultuous  people  are  foon  appeafed  and  reduced  to  right  rcafon  by  the 
interpofitlon  of  fome  grave  and  refpedlable  perfon  [^J :  but  who  can 
plead  againft  a  Tyrannical  Prince,  or  what  redrefs  is  there  but  the 
fword  ?  From  hence  we  may  eafily  come  to  a  determination  betwixt 
them,  and  conclude  that  evils  and  diforders  which  require  the  (harpeft 
remedies^  are  certainly  more  dangerous  than  thofe  that  may  be  cured  by 
gentle  means.  Befides,  when  the  people  are  in  a  ferment,  and  have 
thrown  oft  all  reftraint,  there  is  not  fo  much  to  be  immediately  appre- 
hended from  any  prefent  mifchief  they  are  likely  to  commit,  as  from 
what  may  afterwards  enfue  ;  for  fuch  a  State  of  confufion,  may  chance 
to  end  in  tyranny  :  but  with  regard  to  a  Prince  the  cafe  is  quite  diffe- 
rent ;  becaufe  the  prefent  evils  are  moft  grievous,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
his  enormities  will  at  lad  make  him  fo  odious,^  that  the  people  will  (hake 
off  his  yoke  and  refume  their  liberties.  We  fee  the  difference  then ;  in 
one  cafe  the  calamity  is  actually  prefent,  and  in  the  other  there  is  only  a 
probability  at  moft  of  its  happening :  the  feverity  of  the  people  extends 
oaly  to  fuch  as  they  think  are  confpiring  againft  the  public  good  ;  whilflr 

[a]  The  following  Reflexion  made  by  Oernhielm,  in  his  Life  of  Pontus  dc  la  Gardle, 
a  Swedifli  General,  is  a  very  good  one,  viz.  that  a  Prince,  who  hearkens  only  to  his  paf- 
fions  without  regarding  what  is  due  to  God,  his  SubjeSs,  and  the  laws  of  his  country, 
deprives  himfelf  of  the  moft  neceffary  fupports  of  his  power :  for  he  cannot  expcdt  to 
find  that  fidelity  in  his  Subje£^s,  which  is  fufficient  to  oppofe  an  enemy  that  (hall  attack 
him.  This  he  exemplifies  in  the  cafe  of  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  "  Praevenit  advenium 
ducum  fama  colle£^i  in  regem  exercitus  ;  ad  quam  excitus,  implorat  opem  civium,  quo- 
rum plerique  pertaefi  acerbi  regiminis,  furdas  obvertunt  aures  precanti,  hilares  advenifle 
tempus  quo  jugi  indies  ingravefcentis  leventur  onere,  antequam  fuccumbant  penitus  inte- 
rituri.  Itaque  fubnixus  ope  paucorum  in  quorum  aniniis  nondum  obfoleverat  majeftas 
lui  principis,  congreffufquc  cum  pluribus  ac  fortioribus,  non  poterat  non  rcdigi  ad  angu- 
ftias.  Atque  tum  pracferoci  regi  adparuit,  &  favore  civium  &  fuccelTu  fulcicndas  potential 
deftitui  potentes  rerum,  cum  exutd  reverentia  numinis  &  legum,  example  poteftate  ufur- 
pant  nil  praeter  trucem  quidvis  in  fubjeAos  agendi  licentiam.  Id  Erico  regi  accidit,  quem 
ibJio  fublimem  vidit,  fol  oriens,  eundum  occidens  vidit  provolutum  ad  aliena  genua/' 

PJ  See  Chap.  liv.  of  this  book. 

that 
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that  of  a  Prince  is  chiefly  exerted  upon  thoft  that  he  imagines  nnay  in- 
jure his  particular  intcrefts.  But  the  tide  of  prejudice  I  know  runs  high 
againft  the  people :  becaufe  every  body  is  at  liberty  to  fpeak  ill  with  im- 
punity of  them,  even  when  they  have  the  government  in  their  hands-; 
but  againft  a  Prince  no  man  dares  to  open  his  mouth  without  much  cau- 
tion and  referve.  Now  fince  the  fubjcft  feems  naturally^  to  lead  me  to 
it,  it  may  not  be  amifs  perhaps  to  fay  fomething  in  the  next  chapter 
concerning  leagues  and  confederacies  made  with  Princes  or  Common- 
wealths s  and  to  consider  which  of  them  are  mod  to  be  depended  upon. 


CHAP.     LIX. 

Whether  an  Alliance  made  with  a  Prince  or  a  Cammonwealtb  is  mojl  to  be 

confided  in. 

SINCE  it  daily  happens  that  Treaties  and  Alliances  are  made  either 
betwixt  Princes,  or  Commonwealths,  or  betwixt  both,  it  feems 
ncceflary  to  examine  whether  the  fidelity  of  a  Prince  or  a  Common- 
wealth be  the  more  ftable,  and  to  confider  which  of  them  is  moft  to  be 
trufted  in  :  and  upon  enquiry  it  appears  that  in  moft  cafes  they  are  much 
alike,  though  they  differ  in  fome.  I  am  perfuaded  however,  that  when 
either  a  Prince  or  a  Commonwealth  is  forced  to  enter  into  a  treaty  by 
downright  neceflity,  neither  of  them  will  obferve  the  conditions  of  it ; 
efpecially  if  their  State  fhould  be  endangered  by  it ;  for  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
both  one  and  the  other  would  prefently  break  it,  how  kindly  foiever  they 
may  have  been  ufcd.  Demetrius,  furnamed  Poliorcetes,  had  fliewn  the 
Athenians  many  great  favours :  but  happening  to  be  defeated  by  his 
enemies,  and  flying  to  Athens  for  refuge,  as  a  people  that  were  his 
allies,  and  under  con fiderable  obligations  to  him,  he  was  reftifed  (heller 
there;  a  circumftance  that  mortified  him  much  more  than  the  lofs  of 
his  army  [rj.  After  Pompey  was  routed  by  Caefar  at  Pharfaliaj  he  fled 
into  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  in  hopes  of  finding  protection  there,  as  he  had 
formerly  reftored  that  Prince  to  his  Kingdom  :  but  Ptolemy,  inftead  of 
protedting  him,  bafely  caufed  him  to  be  murdered.     In  both  thefc  cafes 

[c]  Though  he  had  (hewn  them  many  great  favours,  yet  he  bad  been  guilty  of  fuch  op- 
predion  that  they  could  never  forget  it.  Amongft  other  inflances  which  might  be  quoted,  he 
exaded  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  them  at  one  time,  which  he  faid  was  for  pin-mo- 
ney for  his  concubine  Lamia,  a  faying  that  galled  them  more  than  the  lofs  of  their  money : 
after  which  he  upbraided  them  with  their  meannefs,  and  told  them  there  was  not  fo  much 
as  one  man  amongft  them  that  had  the  leaft  fpark  of-  courage  :  like  the  taunt  of  Tiberius 
fo  the  Roman  Senate  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  yfrtnaLLih.  III.  Cap.  Ixv.  "  Mcmorix 
proditur  Tibcrium  quoties  curia  egrederetur  Graecis  verbis  in  hunc  modum  cloqui  foli- 
(tttn,  O  homines  ad  Servitutem  paratos !  Scilicet  etiam  ilium,  qui  libertatem  publicam 
noUety  um  projedae  Servientium  patientiae  taedebat." 

the 
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the  ingratitode  was  owing*  to  the!  iame  caofe;  yet  the  humanity  of  a 
Cbmmonwealth  we  fee  was  greater  than  that  of  a  Prince  [^j.  But 
whenfoever  either  one  or  the  other  is  afraid  of  fofiering  any  great  dx- 
mage,  they  will  both  ad  in  the  fame  maoaw. 

It  maft  be  obferved  likewife,  that  if  any  Prince  or  Commonwealth 
ihouJd  fo  punAoally  adhere  to  their  engagements  as  to  run  the  rifque  of 
being  ruined  by  it,  their  motives  for  fo  doing  may  proceed  from  the 
fame  caufes :  for  as  to  a  Prince,  it  may  probably  happen  that  he  is  con- 
federated with  (bene  other  great  Potentate,  who  though  he  cannot  proted: 
him  at  that  time,  may  (as  the  other  i^  perfuaded)  be  able  to  reftore  him 
to  his  dominions  afterwards,  if  he  ihould  chance  to  lofe  them  ;  or  if 
he  has  always  firmly  fupported  his  intefefts,  he  may  either  think  an 
accommodation  with  the  enemy  impo/Iible,  or  that  he  cannot  depend 
upon  his  wof^ :  which  was  the  cafe  of  all  the  Neapolitan  Prinas  who 
took  part  with  the  French  when  they  invaded  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
And  as  to  Republics,  it  was  exadlly  the  fame  with  Saguntum,  which 
was  ruined  by  continuing  jBrm  to  its  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  and 
with  Florence  in  the  year  1512,  when  it  fidcd  with  the  French. 

All  things  being  duly  confidered  however,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
where  the  danger  is  imminent,  it  is  better  to  tnift  to  a  Republic  than  a 
Prince :  for  though  they  (hould  both  be  difpofed  to  ad  in  the  fame 
manner,  yet  the  former  being  flow  in  its  motions,  will  be  longer  than  a 
Prince  before  it  comes  to  any  refolution,  and  confcqucntly  before  it  de- 
termines to  violate  its  engagements.  Treaties  are  generally  broken  for 
the  fake  of  fome  advantage :  and  in  this  refped.  Republics  always  be- 
have with  much  more  honour  than  Princes :  for  we  might  produce 
many  examples,  where  a  very  fmall  matter  of  gain  has  tempted  a  Prince 
to  forfeit  his  honour,  when  a  profped  of  the  greateft  advantage  could 
not  corrupt  a  Commonwealth.  Themiftocles  in  an  harangue  to  the 
Athenians  faid  he  had  fbmetbing  to  propofe,  which  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  their  Country ;  but  that  he  durft  not  make  it  public  to 
every  one,  becaufe  that  would  prevent  its  being  put  into  execution. 
Upon  this,  the  Athenians  deputed  Ariflides  to  hear  his  propofals,  and 
to  take  fuch  refolutions  upon  them  as  he  (hould  think  moft  proper. 
Themiftocles  therefore  reprefented  to  him  in  private,  that  the  whole 

[i]  A  certain  modern  lays,  <^  that  Kings  do  not  look  upon  any  one  as  naturally  either 
their  friend  or  their  enemy ;  but  that  their  private  intereft  is  the  only  coofideration  by 
which  they  judge  with  whom  they  are  to  enter  into  an  alliance.  None  hut  the  igrvoranc 
would  rely  on  the  friend£bip  of  Sovereigns,  even  towards  one  another.  To  feie  the  pre* 
fents  which  they  exchange,  and  the  intercourfe  of  refpedlful  letters  betwixt  them  in  time 
of  peace,  would  make  one  believe  they  are  the  moft  fincere  friends,  and  will  love  each 
other  as  long  as  they  live :  but  it  is  very  often  true  that  they  are  at  the  fame  time  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  in  order  to  a  rupture,  and  intend  to  ferve  oik  another  no  longer,  than  till 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  commencing  hoftilitiei  witti  advantage." 

Navy 
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Navy  of  Greece  lay  in  a  place  (though  indeed  under  the  prote£l!on  of 
their  good  faith)  where  they  might  eafily  either  take  or  deftroy  every 
Ship,  which  would  make  them  ahfolute  maftera  of  all  the  other  States 
in  Greece.  But  when  Ariftides  came  to  make  bis  report  to  the  people, 
he  told  them  that  Themiftocles  had  imparted  fomcthing  to  him  which 
indeed  would  be  of  exceeding  great  advantage^  but  highly  difhonour- . 
able  to  the  Commonwealth ;  upon  .which  account  it  was  unanimoufly 
rejedled,  without  any  further  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  it.  Now  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon  and  many  other  Princes,  who  were  governed  by  fclf- 
iotereft  in  every  thing,  would  not  have:  been  fo  fcrupulous  and  delicate, 
upon  fuch  an  occafibn;  efpecially  Philip,  who  gained  more  by  violating 
his  faith  than  any  other  method  whatfoever.  As  to  breaking  a  Treaty, 
by  not  punctually  obferving  every  article  of  it,  it  is  fo  common  a  thing, 
that  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  it  here  :  I  fpeak  only  of  outrageous  and  ex* 
travagant  infradions ;  of  which,  I  am  of  opinion^  a  Republic  will 
^ways  be  more  tender  than  a  Prince,  .and  confequently  is  more  to  be 
confided  in. 


CHAP.     LX. 

^at  the  Confuljhip  and  all  other  Dignities  in  Rome  were  conferred  without 

refpeSl  of  age. 

IT  appears  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  that 
after  the  Plebeians  obtained  the  Honour  of  the  Confulfhip,  they, 
admitted  any  Citizen  to  it  without  any  refpe<a  either  of  age  or  extrac- 
tion :  indeed  the  Romans  at  no  time  ever  regarded  age,  but  conftantly 
preferred  men  of  merit  and  virtue  whether  they  were  old  or  young ;  as 
is  manifeft  from  the  inftance  of  Valerius  Corvinus,  who  was  made  Con- 
ful  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age;  which  gave  him  occa- 
fion  to  fey  (a  little  oftentatioufly  indeed)  in  one  of  his  harangues  to  his 
Soldiers,  that  the  Confulfhip  was  ^^pramium  virtutis^  non  fanguinis^'* 
the  reward  of  virtue y  not  a  privilege  of  high  birth.  Now  whether  they 
aftcd  wifely  in  this,  or  not,  would  bear  fome  debate.  As  to  Nobility 
of  blood,  they  were  under  a  neceflity  indeed  of  difpenfing  with  that ; 
and  the  fame  neceility  that  operated  at  Rome,  muft  likewife  have  its 
weight  in  any  other  State  that  afpircs  to  the  grandeur  which  Rome  at- 
tained to,  as  we  have  elfewhere  obferved :  for  men  wiil  not  expofe 
themfelves  to  all  manner  of  hardfhips  and  perils  without  any  hope  of 
reward ;  nor  can  they  be  deprived  of  the  hope  of  ever  obtaining  that 
xeward,  without  manifeft  danger.  It  foon  l)ecame  expedient  therefore 
to  infpire  the  Plebeians  with  the  hope  of  being  admitted  to  the  Conful- 
VoL.II.  X  (hip; 
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A)ip  >  with  which  they  were  amufcd  a  confiderable  time  without  obtain* 
ing  that  honour :  but  afterwards  being  refolved  to  feed  upon  expectations 
only  no  longer,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  admit  them  to  it.  A  State 
however  that  has  no  occafion  to  employ  the  Plebeians  in  any  great  and 
glorious  undertaking,  may  treat  them  in  another  manner  if  it  pleafes, 
as  I  faid  before ;  but  if  it  afiedts  to  emulate  the  Romans,  it  muft  make 
no  diftindion  amongft  its  Subjeds.  So  much  for  this  part  of  tho 
queftion. 

As  to  the  matter  of  age,  it  feems  clear  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
make  no  difference  in  that  point :  for  in  advancing  a  young  man  to  ibme 
dignity  which  requires  the  prudence  of  (naturer  age,  we  may  be  afTured 
(if  the  power  of  eleding  is  in  the  peo[4e)  they  will  never  prefer  any 
one  that  has  not  highly  merited  it  by  nis  virtue  and  extraordinary  fervices : 
and  if  a  young  man  has  diftingui^ied  himfelf  in  that  manner,  it  vrauld 
not  only  be  very  ungrateful,  but  of  bad  confequence,  if  a  Common- 
wealth, inftead  of  availing  itielf  of  fuch  abilities,  (hould  wait  till  he 
was  grown  old,  and  had  loft  that  vigour  of  body,  that  courage  and  ac«» 
tivity  which  might  then  have  been  of  eminent  fervice  to  his  country  [e] : 

accordingly 

[e]  Our  Laws,  fays  Montaip;ne,  Book  I.  Chap.  Iv!i.  abfurdly  determine  that  a  man  is 
not  capable  of  managing  his  Eftate  till  he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Auguftus  cut  off 
five  years  from  the  ancienc  Roman  Standard,  and  declared  that  a  man  was  old  enough  at 
thirty  to  be  a  Judge.  Servius  Tullius  excufed  Gentlemen  of  above  forty  feven-years 
of  age  from  the  fatigues  of  war;  Auguftus  difmifled  them  at  forty-five  ;  though  methinks 
it  feems  a  little  unreafonable  that  men  fhould  be  fent  home  to  their  fy-e-fides,  till  they 
are  fifty-five  or  Sixty.  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  vocation  and  employment  (hould  h^ 
extended  as  far  as  pebble  for  the  public  good ;  but  I  think  it  a  &ult  on  the  other  hand 
that  we  are  not  employed  foon  enough.  This  Emperor  was  Arbiter  of  the  whole 
World  at  nineteen,  and  yet  would  have  ^.  man  to  be  thirty  before  he  could  bear  the  loweft 
office.  For  my  part  I  believe  our  underftandings  are  as  ripe  at  twenty  as  .they  ever 
will  be  or  are  capable  of  being.  A  mind  that  did  not  give  evident  proof  of  its  force  by 
that  time,  never  gave  proof  of  it  afterwards.  Natunl  parts  and  Genius  exert  then- 
felves  at  that  term  or  never.    They  iay  in  Dauphiny 

Si  r  efpino  no  picqno  quan  nai 

A  pena  que  picquo  giamai.  i.  e. 

I/thi  thorn  does  not  prick  then^  it  willfcara  ever  prick. 

Of  all  the  great  a£Hons  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  I  have  obferved  both  in  former  ages  and 
in  our  own,  that  more  have  been  performed  by  men  before  the  age  of  thirty  than  after; 
and  often  too  in  the  lives  of  the  very  fame  perfons.  May  I  not  falely  inflance  in  thofe  of 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  ?  ^iit  bettter  naif  of  their  lives  they  lived  upon  the  glory  they  had 
acquired  in  their  youth :  they  were  great  men  after,  it  is  true,  in  comparifon  of  others ; 
but  by  no  means  in  comparifon  of  themfelves.  As  to  mv  own  part,  I  do  certainly  believe* 
that  unce  that  age,  both  my  underflanding  and  my  conftitution  have  rather  decayed  than  . 
improved,  and  retired  rather  than  advanced.  It  is  poffible  that  with  thofe  who  make  the 
beft  ufe  of  their  time,  knowledge  and  experience  may  euorcafe  with  their  years :  but  the 

vivacity* 
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aocordiogly  we  fee  the  Rotmns  advanced  Valerius  Corvinus^  Scipioi 
Pompey»  and  many  others  of  that  age;  and  to  fo  good  purpofe,  that 
they  decreed  them  the  honour  of  a  triumph  in  the  flower  of  their  youth* 

vivacity,  quicknefs,  ffeadinefs,  and  other  parts  of  much  greater  importance,  and  more 
efientially  our  own,  langui{h  and  decay 

— — -  ubi  jam  validis  quaiTatum  eft  viribus  xvi 
Corpus,  &  obtufis  ceciderunt  viribus  artus, 
Claudicatingenium,  delirant  linguaque  menfque*        Lucret.  Lib.  III.  452, 

Sometimes  the  body  firft  fubmits  to  age,  fometimes  the  mind,  &  I  have  feen  enow 
wfac^e  brains  have  failed  them  and  girown  weak,  before  their  Stomach  and  their  legs  : 
and  as  ft  is  a  difeafe  of  no  great  pain  to  the  Patient,  and  of  obfcure  Symptoms,  the 
danger  is  fo  much  the  greater.  For  thfs  reafon  it  is  that  I  complain, of  our  Laws ;  tiat 
diat  they  keep  us  too  long  to  our  work,  but  that  they  employ  us  too  late.  For  confider* 
ii^  the  frailty  and  ihortneis  of  life,  and  to  how  many  common  and  natural  ibocks  it  is 
cxpofed,  methinks  we  fhould  not  fpend  fo  great  a  part  of  it  in  fquabbles  about 
maturity,   in  idlenefs  and  education.**  -Philip  de  Comines  fays,    ^^  it  b  obferv- 

ahle  that  all  men  whoever  became  illuftrious,  or  performed  great  anions,  began  rtrj 
jounff ;  and  that  this  is  owing  either  to  education  or  the  grace  of  God.''  Lib.  I.  Chap.  x. 
and  Su*  William  Temple  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  though  indeed  he  allows  a  longer 
fpace  for  it.  <<  When  I  was  younger  than  I  am,  fays  he,  and  thereby  a  worfe  Judge  of 
suge,  I  have  often  faid  that  what  great  thing  foever  a  man  propofed  to  do  in  his  life,  he 
mould  think  of  atchieving  it  by  that  time  he  is  fifty  years  old.  Now  I  am  approaching 
thataee  I  am  ftill  more  of  that  opinion  than  I  was  before,  and  that  no  man  rides  to  the 
end  of  that  Stage  without  feeling  his  journey  in  all  parts,  whatever  diftin£tions  are  made 
betwixt  the  mind  and  the  body,  or  betwixt  iud|ment  and  memory.  And  though  I  have 
known  fome  few,  who  perhaps  might  be  of  u&  in  Council  upon  great  occafions  till  after 
direefcore  and  ten,  and  have  heard  that  the  two  late  Minifters  in  Spain,  the  Counts  of 
Caftriglb  and  Pignoranda,  were  fo  till  fourfcore  ;  yet  I  will  not  anfwer  that  the  conduct 
of  public  aiFairs  under  their  Miniftry  has  not  fometimes  tafted  of  the  lees  of  old  age.— -^ 
1  obferve  in  this  Aflembly  at  Nimeguen  from  fo  many  feveral  parts  of  Chriftendom,  that 
of  one  and  twenty  Ambafladors,  there  are  but  three  above  fifty  years  old  ;  which  feems 
an  ai|;ument  of  my  opinion  being  in  a  manner  general.  Nor  can  I  think  the  period  ill 
ealcuTated,  at  leaft  for  a  General  of  Armies,  or  Minifter  of  State  in  times  or  Scenes  of 
great  adion,  when  the  care  of  a  State  or  an  army  ought  to  be  as  conftant  as  the  Chy- 
mift^s  fire  to  make  any  great  produSion ;  for  if  it  goes  out,  but  for  an  hour,  perhaps  tne 
whole  operation  fails.  Now  I  doubt  whether  any  man  after  fifty  be  capable  of  fuch  con- 
ftant application  of  thought,  any  more  than  of  lone  and  violent  labour  and  exercife, 
which  that  certainly  is,  and  of  the  fineft  parts.  Befides,  no  man  that  fenfibly  feels  the 
decajTS  of  age  and  nis  life  wearing  off,  can  figure  to  himfelf  thofe  imaginary  charms  in 
riches  and  praife,  that  men  are  apt  to  do  in  the  warmth  of  their  blood  :  and  thofe  are 
the  ufual  incentives  towards  the  attempt  of  great  dangers,  and  fupport  of  great  trouble 
and  pains.  To  confirm  this  by  examples,  I  have  heard  that  Cardinal  Mazarine  about 
five  and  fifty,  found  it  was  time  to  give  over :  that  the  prefent  Grand  Vizier,  who  paflea 
for  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  that  Empire,  or  of  this  age,  began  his  Miniftry  about  eight 
and  twenty ;  and  the  greateft  which  I  have  obferved,  was  that  of  Mr.  de  Witt,  who  be- 
gan at  three  and  thirty  and  lafted  to  forty-eight,  and  could  not,  I  believe,  have  gone  on 
many  years  longer  at  that  height,  even  if  he  had  not  come  to  that  fatal  end/'  See  the 
Effej  upcn  curing  the  Gout  by  Moxa. 

The  END   of  the  FIRST  BOOK. 
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PREFACE. 


ME N  generally  praife  former  ages,  and  find  fault  with  the  pre- 
fent,  though  fometimes  without  rcafon :  nay,  fo  partial  are  they 
to  Antiquity,  that  they  not  only  admire  things  long  fince  pad,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  has  been  handed  down  to  them  by  Hiftory,  but 
fondly  prefer  the  times  they  remember  thcmfelves  in  their  youth,  to  thofc 
they  live  in  when  they  are  grown  old  [a].  Now  when  they  happen  to' 
be  midaken  in  this  point  (as  they  often  are)  I  think  the  deception  may 
be  accounted  for  feveral  ways. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  truth  of  things  fo  very  remote  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly and  precifely  known,  fince  many  events  which  might  entail  infa- 
my upon  thofe  times,  are  almoft  buried  in  filence^  whilfi:  others,  that 
may  contribute  to  immortalize  their  glory,  are  fet  in  the  faireft  and  full- 
cft  light.  For  fo  obfequious  arc  mod  writers  to  the  fortune  of  a  Con- 
queror, that  in  order  to  render  his  victories  more  glorious,  they  not  only 
exaggerate  his  own  exploits,  but  magnify  even  the  condudt  and  bra- 
very of  his  enemies  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  whoever  (hall  chance  to 
read  the  hiftory  either  of  the  Conqueror  or  the  Conquered,  in  fucceed- 
kig  times,  cannot  help  being  filled  with  wonder  at  fuch  men  and  fuch 
times,  and  therefore  muft  naturally  be  led  to  praife  and  admire  them. 
Befidcs,  as  either  envy  or  fear  are  the  common  motives  of  hatred 
amongft  mankind,  thofe  two  powerful  caufes  being  extinguifhed  by 

[tf]  See  the  Note  upon  Zanobi  del  Pino,  Hift.  Flor.  Book.  IV.  See  alfo  the  fourth 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount's  EiTays,  concerning  the  Antients^  the  refpe£l  that  is  due  to 
ibim  ;  and  that  wejbould  not  too  much  enjlave  ourfelves  to  their  opinions :  and  his  fifth  Ef- 
filVf  the  fubjefl  of  which  is,  whether  the  men  of  this  prefent  age  are  any  way  inferior  to  thofe 
•J  fomur  ages^  either  in  refpeSl,  of  virtue^  learnings  or  long  life. 

time. 
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time,  cannot  afFedt  ancient  tranfadlions,  which  no  longer  excite  cither 

jealoufy  or  apprehenfion  in  any  one. On  the  contrary,  in  affairs 

that  we  fee  and  tran("a<5t  ourfelves,  of  which  we  have  fo  intimate  and 
perfe<5l  a  knowledge,  that  no  circumftance  can  be  concealed  from  us, 
and  wherein  we  find  many  things  that  either  hurt  or  difguft,  as  well  as 
fome  that  pleafe  us,  we  are  forced  to  give  the  preference  to  Antiquity, 
even  when,  in  reality,  it  dcferves  not  the  fame  degree  of  glory  and 
praife.  I  would  not  here  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of  arts  and  fciences, 
the  progrefs  or  ftandard  of  which  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  time  either  to  add  to,  or  detrad:  any  thing  from  their  due 
credit :  I  fpeak  only  of  things  that  relate  to  the  lives  and  anions  of  men, 
the  evidence  of  whofe  merit  is  not  fo  clear. 

#1  fay  then,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  thiscuflomof  praiiing 
the  paft,  and  finding  fault  with  the  prefent  times.  It  cannot  be  faid, 
liowever,  that  thofe  who  do  fo  are  always  in  the  wrong ;  nay,  they 
'muft  of  necefTity  fometimes  have  reafon  on  their  fide  :  for,  fince  the 
affairs  of  this  world  are  perpetually  ebbing  and  flowing,  every 
thing  muft  have  its  viciflitude  of  better  and  worfe.  A  City  or 
State,  for  inftance,  which  has  been  reformed  and  new  modelled  upon 
good  Principles,  by  fome  wife  and  able  Legiflator,  will  continue  to 
flourifh  and  increafe  for  a  confiderable  time,  perhaps,  under  his  influ- 
ence and  adminifl ration.  Thofe  then,  that  happen  to  be  born  there 
during  that  period,  and  yet  cannot  help  giving  the  preference  to  former 
times,  arc  certainly  guilty  of  an  error  :  and  that  error  is  owing  to  the 
caufes  I  have  juft  now  afligned.  But  others  who  live  afterwards  in  the 
fame  City  or  State,  when  it  is  upon  the  decline,  and  things  grow  worfe 
and  worfe  every  day,  cannot  juftly  be  accufcd  of  an  error  in  pafling 
fuch  a  judgment. 

When  I  confider  the  courfe  of  thefe  things  therefore,  fometimes  with 
myfelf,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  world  has  always  been  pretty  much  the 
fiime,  and  that  there  hath  at  all  times  been  nearly  the  fame  portion  of  good 
and  evil  in  it ;  but  that  this  good  and  evil  have  fometimes  changed 
their  ftations,  and  pafTed  from  one  City  or  Province  to  another ;  as  we 
may  fee  from  the  hiftory  of  thofe  ancient  Kingdoms  and  Empires,  the 
Dominion  of  which  has  been  transferred  from  one  to  another  accord- 
ing to  the  variation  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  whilft  the  face  of 
the  world  in  general  has  ftill  continued  the  fame.  Thus,  virtue, 
which  once  feemcd  to  have  fixed  itfelf  in  Aflyria,  afterwards  removed 
its  feat  into  Media,  from  thence  into  Perfia,  and  at  laft  came  and  fettled 
amongft  the  Romans  :  and  if  there  has  been  no  other  Empire  fince 
the  Roman  of  folong  duration,  or  where  the  virtue  of  the  whole  world 
£cems  to  have  been  cplied:ed  into  one  mafs,  it  has  neverthelefs  been 
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diftributed  and  parcelled  out  amongft  feveral  nations,  as  France,  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  feme  time  ago,  and  Germany  at  prefent ;  but  firft  and 
above  all  amongft  the  Saracens,  who  performed  fuch  wonderful  exploits 
and  conquered  fo  many  States,  that  they  utterly  deftroyed  the  Empire 
of  the  Romans  in  the  Eaft.  In  all  thefe  nations  then,  after  the  ruin  of 
•  the  Roman  Empire,  there  was,  and  ftill  is  in  fome  of  them,  that  por- 
tion of  virtue  which  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  and  in  fuch  a  degree  as 
juftly  merits  praife  and  admiration.  So  that  the  man  who  happens  to 
be  born  there,  and  takes  ijpon  him  to  prefer  paft  times  to  the  prefent,  is 
furcly  miftaken  in  his  coqiiputation  :  but  another  that  lives  in  Italy,  and 
is  not  a  Tramontane  in  liis  heart,  or  in  Greece,  and  is  not  a  Turk,  has 
fufficient  reafon  to  bewail  his  lot  in  falling  into  fuch  times,  and  to  extol 
thofe  of  his  Anceftors,  in  which,  indeed,  he  will  find  many  things 
truly  enviable ;  whilft  in  the  prefent  he  meets  with  nothing  but  extreme 
mifery,  infamy,  and  contempt ;  no  regard  to  religion,  laws^  good  order 
or  difcipline  j  but  every  thing  corrupted  and  polluted  to  the  laft  degree 
of  abomination :  and  fo  much  the  fharper  will  be  his  regret  and  the 
higher  his  deteftation,  when  he  fees  thofe  that  fit  pro  tribunalij  in  the 
judgment  Seats,  cloathed  with  power  and  authority  to  corredl  vice  in 
others,  and  demanding  adoration^  ftill  more  profligate  and  abandoned 
themfelves  [i]. 

But  to  return  to  my  difcourfe ;  I  fay  that  though  human  judgment 
is  frail,  and  may  err  in  determining  whether  the  paft  or  prefent  times 
are  the  better,  efpecially  in  things  of  which  it  cannot  have  fo  perfcift  a 
knowledge  on  account  of  their  great  antiquity,  as  of  others  that  have 
fallen  under  their  immediate  notice  ;  yet  that  will  not  excufe  men  who 
deceive  themfelves,  and  indifcriminately  prefer  the  times  and  tranfadions 
that  happened  when  they  were  young,  to  thofe  which  they  experience 
when  they  are  grown  old,  fince  they  have  feen  both  one  and  the  other 
with  their  own  eyes :  nor  would  they  be  of  that  opinion,  if  the  judg- 
ment, appetites,  and  pafiions  of  men,  continued  the  fame  all  their  life 
long.  But  as  thefe  vary,  though  the  times  may  not,  it  is  impofiible 
they  ftiould  fee  the  fame  things  in  the  fame  light  in  their  old  age  that 
they  did  in  their  youth,  when  their  views  and  inclinations  are  in  a  man-*  ^ 
ner  totally  changed.  For  fince  our  judgment  and  prudence  ufually  in- 
iCreafe  as  our  bodily  vigour  declines,  thofe  things  which  feemed  toler- 
able, or  perhaps  good,  when  we  were  young,  muft  necefl&rily  appear 
evil,  and  probably  infupportable,  when  we  are  grown  old  :  fo  that  in- 
ftead  of  carping  at  the  times,  we  ought  to  lay  the  fault  upon  our  own 
judgment.  Befides,  our  defires  being  infatiable  (as  nature  fuftcrs  us  to 
wife  for  every  thing,  though  fortune  allows  us  to  obtain  but  few  things) 

Ji]  The  Popes  and  Cardinals  are  here  meant,  it  is  fuppofcd. 
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the  mind  of  man  is  continually  diffatisficd,  ttnd  apt  to  grow  weary  of 
what  it  poflcfles :  from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  we  defpife  the  pre- 
fent  times,  whilft  we  commend  the  paft,  and  wifti  for  the  future, 
though  we  have  no  reaibnable  motive  for  fo  doing.  I  know  not  there- 
fore>  whether  I  may  not  deferve  to  be  numbered  amongft  thofc 
who  deceive  themfelves  in  this  manner^  for  having  been  too  liberal  in* 
my  panegyrics  in  thefc  Difcourfes,  upon  the  ancient  times  and  exploits 
of  the  Romans,  whilft  I  have  fpokc  fo  harflily  of  our  own  [c] :  and 
indeed  if  the  virtue  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  wickednefs  of  the  other^ 
had  not  been  as  clear  as  the  fun,  I  fhould  have  been  more  fparing  both 
of  my  praife  and  cenfure,  that  fo  I  might  not  feem  to  have  fallen  inta 
that  error  myfelf  which  I  fo  freely  condemn  in  others.  But  the  cafe  be- 
ing fo  plain  that  no  body  can  deny  it,  I  (hall  make  no  fcruple  of  declar- 
ing my  opinion  without  any  referve  concerning  both  the  pad:  and  pre- 
fent  times,  in  order  to  excite  fuch  young  men  as  may  chance  to  read 
my  works,,  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  one,  and  avoid  the  vicca  of  the 
other,  whenever  their  fortune  (hall  call  them  out  into  adion  :  For  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  point  out  what  is  great,  virtuous^ 
and  praifQ- worthy  to  othersi  though  perhaps  either  the  adverfity  of  his 
fortune,  or  the  malignity  of  the  times  will  not  fufFer  hin>  to  execute  it 
himfelf :  that  fo  when  many  are  inftruiSted  in  what  they  ought  to  do» 
fome  of  them  perhaps,  to  whom  Heaven  is  more  propitious,  may  be 
bleffed  with  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  efFecft.  Having  therefore 
ihewn  in  the  firft  book,  how  the  Romans  proceeded  in  their  interior 
eflablifhments,  I  fhall  in  the  next,  confider  the  meafures  they  took  t<» 
augment  and  extend  their  dominion  abroad. 
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CHAP.    I. 

Whether  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be  afcribed  to  the  Virtue^ 
or  good  Fortune  of  that  people. 

PLUTARCH,  a  very  grave  author,  and  many  others,  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  Romans  were  more  indebted  to  their  good  Fortune 
than  their  Virtue  for  the  largenefs  of  their  Empire :  and  amongft 
other  reafons  which  he  affigns  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this,  he  fays  they 
plainly  acknowledge  it  themfelves,  in  having  eredted  more  Temples  to 
Fortune  than  to  any  other  of  their  Deities.  Livy  himfelf  feems  to  in- 
cline to  this  way  of  thinking :  fince  he  very  feldom  introduces  any  Ro- 
man fpeaking  of  virtue,  but  he  makes  him  fay  fomething  of  Fortune 
alfo.  But  I  confefs  I  am  not  of  that  opinion  myfelf ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
can  be  properly  fupported  by  any  one  elfe :  becaufe  if  no  other  Com- 
monwealth ever  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  as  the  Roman,  it  is  well 
known  that  no  other  Commonwealth  was  fo  well  conftituted  for  that 
purpofe :  for  as  the  valour  and  excellent  difcipline  of  their  Soldiery  were 
the  chief  caufes  of  their  acquiring  fo  extenfive  a  dominion ;  fo  their 
wife  conduct  and  the  inftitutions  edablifhed  by  their  firft  Lawgivers, 
were  means  of  prcferving  what  they  got,  as  we  (hall  fhew  more  at  large 
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in  the  following  Difcourfes.  It  is  objeftcd  indeed  by  fueh  as  take  the 
other  fide  of  thequeftion,  that  it  muft  neceflarily  be  owing  to  the  in« 
fluence  of  Fortune,  rather  than  the  efFedt  of  Wifdom  or  Virtue,  that 
the  Romans  never  had  two  wars  of  any  great  importance  upon  their 
hands  at  the  lame  time-  For  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Latins,  till 
they  had  fo  thoroughly  fubdued  the  Samnites,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  war  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  that  people :  nor  were 
they  engaged  with  the  Tufcans  till  they  had  conquered  the  Latins,  and 
reduced  the  Samnites  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  the  frequent  vidlories 
they  had  gained  over  them  :  whereas  if  any  two  of  thefe  States  had 
confederated  againft  them  at  firft,  whilft  thofe  States  were  yet  firm  and 
unbroken,  without  doubt  the  Romans  mufi:  have  been  in  great  danger  of 
being  utterly  ruined  in  the  very  infancy  of  their  Government. 

To  what  caufe  foever  it  might  be  owing,  it  is  certain  neverthdefs,  that 
the  Romans  were  never  involved  in  two  wars  of  any  confequence  at 
once  :  on  the  contrary  it  appears,  that  when  a  frefli  war  broke  out,  they 
always  put  an  end  to  any  they  happened  to  be  engaged  in  at  that  time, 
and  never  began  one  till  they  bad  concluded  another.  This  may  be  par^ 
ticularly  obferved  throughout  the  whole  courfc  of  their  quarrels :  for 
not  to  mention  thofe  they  were  concerned  in  before  Rome  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls,  we  do  not  find  they  had  any  other  enemies  to  deal  with  but 
the  JEqni  and  Volfci,  whilft  thofe  two  nations  were  in  a  condition  to 
cope  with  them.  When  they  were  vanquiftied,  a  war  was  commenced 
with  the  Samnites  ;  and  though  it  is  true  the  Latins  revolted  from  the 
Romans  before  that  war  was  entirely  concluded,  yet  before  any  hoftili- 
tics  wei*  committed,  the  Samnites  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
the  Romans,  and  affifted  them  with  their  forces  tachaftife  the  infolence 
of  the  Latins.  After  they  were  reduced,  the  war  with  the  Samnites 
was  revived,  in  which  they  were  defeated  in  many  battles.  That  being 
concluded,  a  quarrel  enfued  with  the  Tufcans  j  at  the  end  of  which, 
.the  Samnites  were  encouraged  to  try  their  fortune  once  more  with  the 
Romans,  by  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  with  an  army  in  Italy :  but  he  being 
driven  back  again  into  Greece,  the  firft  Punic  war  begun,  which  was  hardly 
ended  when  the  Gauls  on  both  fides  of  the  Alps  combined  againft  the 
Romans,  and  coming  to  an  engagement  with  them  were  routed  with 
very  great  flaughter  betwixt  Popolonia  and  Pifa,  in  the  place  where  the 
Tower  of  St.  Vincnzo  now  ftands.  When  this  was  over,  they  had  no 
•war  of  any  great  importance  during  the  next  twenty  years;  as  they  had 
no  body  to  give  them  any  trouble  except  the  Ligures  [^],  and  fome  few 
of  the  Gauls  that  were  left  in  Lombardy :  fo  that  they  were  in  a  great 
meafure  at  peace  till  the  fecond  Punic  war,  in  which  Italy  was  engaged 
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for  the  fpace  of  fixteen  years.  This  being  concluded  with  great  glory, 
the  Macedonian  war  broke  out  5  at  the  end  of  which,  another  hap- 
pened with  Antiochus  in  Afia  ;  who  being  fubdued,  there  was  neither 
any  Prince  nor  RepubHc  left  in  the  whole  world  that  was  able  either  of 
themfelves,  or  in  conjunction  with  others,  to  make  head  againft  the 
Romans.  But  whoever  confidcrs  their  conducSt  and  manner  of  proceed- 
ing in  their  wars,  even  before  this  laft  decifive  ftroke,  will  find  great 
virtue  and  confummate  prudence  mixed  with  their  good  fortune ;  fo 
that  the  caufe  of  their  fuccefs  is  eafily  difcovered.  For  it  is  moft  cer- 
tain that  when  any  State  has  acquired  fo  high  a  degree  of  reputation, 
that  all  its  neighbours  ftand  in  awe  of  it,  no  one  will  venture,  to  attack 
it  fingly,  except  compelled  by  downright  neceffity :  from  whence  it 
muft  come  to  pafs,  that  it  will  always  have  it  in  its  choice  to  be  at  war 
with  which  of  them  focver  it  pleafes,  and  to  keep  fair  with  the  reft  by 
other  proper  means ;  who  being  partly  afraid  of  its  power,  and  partly 
lulled  into  fecurity  by  the  other  methods  it  may  take  to  amufe  them, 
will  eafily  be  prevailed  upon  to  fit  quiet  and  contented.  As  to  others 
that  are  more  powerful,  but  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  they  have  little  or  no 
commerce  with  it,  they  will  not  give  themfelves  much  trouble  about 
people  that  are  fo  remote,  and  in  whofe  concerns  they  fcem  to  be  in  no 
wife  interefted :  in  which  error  they  generally  continue  till  the  next 
houfe  to  them  is  in  flames,  and  then  they  have  no  refource  left  to  truft 
to  but  their  own  forces,  which  will  not  be  fufficient  to  oppofe  an  enemy 
who  by  that  time  is  become  irrefiftible. 

I  might  here  obferve  how  the  Samnites  ftood  by  like  unconcerned 
Spedlators,  whilft  the  Romans  fubdued  the  ^qui  and  Volfci :  But  for 
the  fake  of  brevity  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  the  example  of  the  Cartha- 
gians  alone,  who  were  in  very  great  power  when  the  Romans  were  en- 
gaged in  the  war  with  the  Samnites  and  Tufcans,  as  they  were  then  in 
poflcffion  of  all  Africa,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  part  of  Spain.  But  truft- 
ing  in  their  own  ftrength,  and  fecure,  as  they  imagined,  by  their  great 
difhince  from  the  Romans,  they  never  thought  either  of  attacking  them 
at  that  time,  or  of  fending,  any  fuccours  to  the  Samnites  or  Tufcans :  on 
the  contrary  (as  it  ufually  happens  to  growing  States)  they  rather  feemed 
to  favour  their  enterprizes  by  courting  their  friendlhip  and  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  them  ;  not  perceiving  their  error  till  the  Romans  had 
conquered  all  the  people  betwixt  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  were  grown 
flrongeaough  to  difpute  the  pofTeffion  of  Sicily  and  Spain  too  with  the 
Carthaginians  themfelves.  What  happened  to  the  Carthaginians,  hap- 
pened likewife  to  the  Gauls,  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  to  Antiochus,  every 
one  of  them  being  fully  perfuaded,  that  as  the  Romans  were  fo  embroiled 
in  wars  with  other  nations,  they  would  certainly  be  fubdued  by  thofc 
nations  at  laft,  or  if  they  were  not,  that  they  fhould  have  time  enough  to 
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make  fufficient  provifion  for  their  fafety>  by  war  at  Icaft,  if  not  by  other 
means.  I  am  of  opinion  therefore,  that  any  other  Prince  or  people  en- 
dued with  the  fame  degree  of  Virtue  and  Courage,  and  obferving  the 
fame  wife  meafures,  would  likewife  have  the  fame  good  fortune  that 
the  Romans  had. 

I  fhould  here  have  taken  notice  of  the  methods  which  that  Common- 
wealth took,  in  order  to  get  footing  in  other  nations  which  they  invaded^ 
if  I  had  not  already  difcuflcd  that  point  at  large  in  a  Treatife  called  the 
Prince :  yet  I  cannot  help  briefly  obferving,  that  they  always  took  care 
to  gain  over  fome  powerful  friend  in  thofe  States  to  their  intereft,  whofe 
afTidance  they  made  ufe  of  not  only  to  open  a  paflage  into  them  at  firft, 
but  to  keep  poiTeflion  of  them  after  they  were  conquered.  Thus  they 
availed  themfelves  of  the  Capuans  in  the  territories  of  the  Samnites,  of 
the  people  of  Camerino  in  Tufcany,  of  the  Mimertines  in  Sicily,  of  the 
Saguntines  in  Spain^  of  Maflinifla  in  Africa,  of  the  Etolians  in  Greece, 
of  Eumenes  and  other  Princes  in  Aiia,  and  of  the  Maffilians  and  Edui 
in  Gaul :  and  fo  dexterous  were  they  both  in  forming  and  condud:ing 
fuch  alliances,  that  they  never  were  at  a  lofs  for  friends  of  that  kind, 
who  greatly  contributed  to  facilitate  all  their  enterprises,  and  enabled 
them  both  to  conquer  other  nations  and  afterwards  to  retain  the  domi- 
nion over  them.  Thofe  then  that  carefully  follow  the  fiune  Maxinas, 
will  always  have  much  lefs  occafion  for  the  afliftancc  of  Fortune  than 
others  that  do  not :  and  that  there  may  be  no  further  room  left  to  doubt 
that  their  own  Wifdom  and  Virtue  conduced  much  more  than  Fortune 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  that  Empire,  we  fhall  fhew  in  the  next 
Chapter,  what  fort  of  people  they  were  whom  the  Romans  fubdued9 
and  how  obflinately  they  defended  their  liberties. 

CHAP:    II. 

With  what  Nations  the  Romans  nvere  engaged  in  their  wars ;  and  b&w 
objiinately  thofe  Nations  defended  their  liberties  againfi  them. 

THE  exceflive  love  of  liberty,  and  the  obftinacy  with  which  both 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  fome  of  thofe  that  lay  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  Romans,  defended  it  againft  them  in  thoie  times, 
made  it  fo  difficult  to  conquer  them,  that  it  never  could  have  been 
cfFefted,  without  an  uncommon  degree  of  virtue  and  courage.  This 
is  evident  from  the  many  and  great  dangers  to  which  they  expofed 
themfelves,  fometimes  to  preferve,  and  fometimes  to  recover  it ;  as  well 
as  from  the  fevere  revenge  they  took  when  an  opportunity  offered,  upon 
thofe  that  had  ufurped  it.     It  likewife  fufficiently  appears  from  Hiftory 
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what  grievous  evils  and  miferies  were  the  confequence  of  (ervitudc  in 
many  Nations  and  States.  And  though  there  is  but  one  nation  at  pre- 
fcnt  that  can  boaft  of  having  free  Cities  in  it  [e]j  yet,  in  ancient  times 
there  was  no  inftance  of  any  which  had  not  feveral.  Wc  fee  for  ex- 
ample,  how  many  free  people  there  were  then  in  one  angle  of  Italy 
alone,  as  the  Tufc-ans,  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites;  not  to  mention 
many  others  In  all  the  different  parts  of  it :  but  there  is  nothing  at  all 
faid  of  any  Kings,  except  thofe  that  reigned  at  Rome,  and  Porfena^ 
King  of  Tufcany ;  concerning  the  extinction  of  whofe  family,  though 
Hiftory  is  altogether  filent,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  when  the  Ro- 
mans laid  fiegc  to  Vcii,  Tufcany  was  not  only  entirely  free  itfelf,  but 
abhorred  the  name  of  King,  even  amongft  others,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  people  of  Veii  having  elcdted  one  for  their  defence,  and  demanding 
the  afliftance  of  the  Tufcans  againft  the  Romans,  the  former,  after 
much  deliberation,  abfolutely  rcfufed  to  fend  them  any,  whilft  they 
continued  under  Kingly  Goverment,  and  faid,  they  fhould  not  con- 
cern themfelves  in  fupporting  a  Country  that  had  already  forfeited  its- 
liberties. 

Now  it  is  cafy  to  difcern  from  what  caufe  this  fondnefs  for  liberty  in 
mankind  is  derived  :  for  experience  (hews  us,  that  no  ftate  ever  extended 
its  dominion,  or  increafcd  its  revenues  any  longer  than  it  continued 
free.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  feems  wonderful  to  fome,  how  the  Atiie- 
nians  arrived  to  fuch  a  height  of  grandeur,  in  the  fpace  of  an  hundred 
years  only,  after  they  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  Pififtratus ;  and 
much  more  amazing,  perhaps,  that  the  Roman  Empire  fliould  encreafc 
in  fo  prodigious  a  manner  after  the  expulfion  of  Kings,  yet  it  may 
readily  be  accounted  for  j  fince  it  is  not  a  regard  for  the  good  of  one 
particular  man,  but  for  that  of  the  public,  which  makes  a  State  great 
and  powerful ;  and  it  is  paft  doubt,  that  the  good  of  the  public  is  not 
fo  much  confidcred  in  any  other  form  of  Government,  as  in  a  Com- 
monwealth ;  ft)r  there  every  meafure  is  purfued,  that  may  conduce  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole,  how  prejudicial  foever  it  may  prove  to  the 
intereft  of  any  private  perfon  j  and  there  is  always  fuch  a  majority  of 
thofe  that  are  advantaged  by  this  manner  of  proceeding,  as  will  be 
fufEciently  able  to  carry  their  point,  in  fpite  of  any  oppofition  from 
others  that  muft  fuffer  by  it.  But  the  cafe  is  quite  different  in  States 
that  arc  under  the  Government  of  a  Prince  5  for  there  it  generally  hap- 
pens, that  what  makes  for  the  advantage  of  the  Sovereign,  tends  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Public,  and  vice  verik  [/]  :  fo  that  whenever  free 

States 
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[/]  How  this  will  hold,  fays  E.  Dacres,  with  the  general,  and  almoft  received  tcnent,^ 
I  caonot  iee^  being,  that  the  Prince  and  the  People  are  faid  to  make  only  one  politique 
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States  degenerate  into  Tyranny,  the  leaft  evil  they  muft  expedl  is  to 
make  no  further  progrefs  in  riches,  power,  or  dominion :  and  it  is 
pretty  well  if  that  be  the  worft,  fince  they  commonly,  nay.  almoft  al- 
ways indeed,  from  that  time  begin  to  decline  and  fall  to  decay.  For,  if 
the  Tyrant  fliould  chance  to  be  a  fpirited  cnterprizing  man,  and  extend 
his  Empire  by  war,  the  Public  would  not  be  at  all  advantaged  by  that, 
nor  any  body  benefitted  but  himfelf ;  becaufc  he  dares  not  honour  or 
advance  any  of  his  Subjedls,  how  worthy  and  virtuous  foever  they  may 
be,  left  he  fliould  make  them  fo  powerful  that  he  might  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  grow  jealous  of  them  :  nor  will  he  venture  to  make 
thofe  States  which  he  conquers,  cither  tributary  or  dependent  upon  that 
which  he  has  ufurped,  becaufe  he  will  not  think  it  for  his  own  intc- 
reft  to  let  his  Subjeds  grow  ftrong  and  united,  but  to  keep  every  Town 
and  Province  divided,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  himfelf:  fo  that  he 
alone,  and  not  his  country,  is  the  better  for  thofe  acquifitions  j  for  a 
further  confirmation  of  which  (if  there  can  ftill  remain  any  fort  of 
doubt)  let  any  one  read  Xenophon's  Treatije  upon  T^yranny^'  wherein  he 
will  find  fufficient  matter  for  his  conviftion. 

Thefe  things  being  confidered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  in  an- 
cient  times  abhorred  Tyranny,  and  were  fo  paffionately  fond  of  Liberty, 
that  they  adored  the  very  name  of  it ;  a  remarkable  inftance  of  which, 
we  have  in  the  cafe  of  Hieronymus,  Nephew  to  Hiero  the  Syracufen  ; 
for,  upon  the  news  of  his  death,  the  army,  which  at  that  time  lay 
encamped  not  far  from  the  City,  at  firft  took  up  arms  againft  the  Con- 
fpirators,  who  had  afTairinated  the  Tyrant ;  but,  when  they  were  in- 
formed -that  the  people  in  the  City  declared  for  Liberty,  they  were 
fo  charmed  with  that  name,  that  they  foon  laid  them  down  again,  and 
began  to  take  meafures  for  the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

body,  and  the  welfare  of  the  part  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  whole/'  Famous  is  that 
Fable  of  iEfop,  concerning  the  Belly,  and  the  reft  of  the  members,  which  Menenius 
Agrippa  made  ufe  of  to  reconcile  the  Commons  of  Rome  upon  a  diftafte  againft  the  Se- 
nate,  gone  apart  in  the  holy  mount.  Whereby  it  came  to  appear,  that  the  Belly  afforded 
its  fervice  too,  and  as  well  gave  as  received  nourifliment,  diftributing  by  the  veins, 
throughout  the  whole  body  out  of  the  meat  which  it  had  digefted,  the  blood  well  con- 
cofted,  whereby  each  part  was  nounfhed.  Who  is  it  that  feels  not,  when  any  part  fails, 
that  the  whole  is  in  diforder  ?  And  who  fees  not  likewife,  when  any  part  of  the  oody  draws 
into  it  more  than  its  proportionable  nouriture,  that  the  whole  pines  thereupon  ?  As  from 
the  fwelling  of  the  fpleen,  the  health  of  the  whole  body  is  difturbed,  and  therefore,  bv 
fome  Politiques,  not  unfitly  compared  to  a  Prince's  Exchequer,  which,  when  it  excel* 
fively  abounds  beggars  the  whole  country.  It  is  folly  to  think  (fays  a  Spanifh  Author)  that 
the  poverty  of  the  Commonalty  will  not  ndound  to  the  breaking  of  private  patrimonies^  nor 
can  great  revenues  continue  where  the  Commonwealth  is  raked  to  the  very  bones.  All  thefe 
things  ferve  to  argue  the  mutual  fympathy,  as  between  the  head  and  the  members,  fo  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  his  fubjcfts ;  and  to  divide  the  intereft  of  the  Prince  from  that  of 
the  people  cannot  agree  with  good  policy :  for,  as  in  the  natural  body  it  breeds  difeafes^fo 
in  the  politique  it  produces  diforders  and  deftru£iion. 

Nor 
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Nor  can  it  fcem  ftrange,  that  the  people  fhould  (hew  but  little  mercy 
to  thofe  that  have  deprived  them  of  their  freedom,  fince  there  have 
been  fo  many  examples  of  their  rage  upon  fuch  occafions.  I  fliall 
content  myfelf  with  one  only,  however,  which  happened  at  Cofcyra, 
a , City  in  Greece^  during  the  courfe  of  the  Peloponefian  war  :  for  Greece 
being  divided  into  two  fadions,  one  of  which  adherred  to  the  Athe- 
nians^ and  the  other  to  the  Spartans ;  many  towns  had  partizans  of 
each  fide  within  the  fame  walls.  But  the  Nobility  having  got  the  up- 
per hand  at  Corcyra,  and  depriving  the  people  of  their  liberties  there, 
the  latter,  by  the  afliftanoe  of  the  Athenians,  were  enabled  to  take  up 
armSj  and  rifing  upon  the  Nobility  foon  overpowered  them :  after  which, 
they  ftiut  them  all  up  together  in  one  prifon,  from  whence  they  took 
them  out  by  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  under  a  pretence  of  bani/hing  them 
into  different  parts,  but  afterwards  put  them  to  the  moft  cruel  kinds  of 
death.  Of  which  the  reft  being  at  laft  informed,  refolved  to  behave 
themfelves  like  men  in  that  extremity,  and  exert  their  utmoft  efforts  to 
avoid  fo  ignominious  an  end«  For  this  purpofe,  having  armed  them- 
felves as  well  as  they  could  in  their  circumftances,  they  refolutely  de- 
fended the  entrance  of  the  prifon,  and  would  let  no  body  come  in,  till 
the  people  ran  tumultuoufly  together,  and  got  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, which  they  uncovered,  and  throwing  down  the  roof  and  walls  of 
it  upon  their  heads,  foon  buried  them  in  the  ruins.  Many  other  in- 
ftances  of  the  like  terrible  nature  happened  in  that  country  5  from 
whence  the  truth  of  the  old  obfervation  is  fufficiently  evinced,  that 
people  generally  run  greater  lengths  in  revenging  the  lofs  of  their  liberty, 
than  in  defending  it. 

Confidering  therefore,  fometimes  with  myfelf,  what  fhould  be  the 
reafon,  that  people  are  not  fo  zealous  in  afferting  their  liberties  at  pre- 
fcnt,  as  they  were  in  former  times,  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  fame 
caufe,  that  makes  them  not  fo  bold  and  courageous  as  they  ufed  to  be ; 
namely,  the  difference  betwixt  their  Education  and  ours,  occafioned  by 
the  diflference  betwixt  the  Chriftian  and  Pagan  Religion.  For  our 
Religion  having  (hewn  us  the  true  way  to  real  happinefs,  infpires  us 
with  a  contempt  of  worldly  glory  :  which  being  the  chief  end  of  the 
Pagans,  and  the  objedt  wherein  they  placed  their  Summum  bonum^  made 
them  more  fierce  and  daring  in  their  adtions.  This  may  appear  from 
many  of  their  Inftitutions,  particularly  their  Sacrifices,  which  were  very 
magnificent  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  humility  of  ours,  in  which 
the  ceremonies  are  rather  delicate  than  pompous  or  ftriking,  and  not 
attended  with  any  circumftances  of  ferocity  or  Eclat.  In  thofe  of  the 
Pagans,  befides  the  fplendour  of  the  Solemnity,  the  very  aftion  of  the 
Sacrifice  was  full  of  blood  and  cruelty,  as  great  numbers  of  vi6tims 
were  butchered  upon  thofe  occafions :  which  inured  men  to  horrid 

Vol.-  11.  Z  fpedacles. 
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fpcftacles,  and  made  them  fanguinary  and  hard-hearted.  Befides  which, 
they  deified  none  but  men  full  of  worldly  glory,  fuch  as  great  Com- 
manders and  illuftrious  Governors  of  Commonwealths.  But  our  Reli- 
gion, inftead  of  Heroes  canonizes  thofe  only  that  are  meek  and  lowly, 
and  given  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  rather  than  to  an  z&ivm. 
or  bufy  life ;  and  the  chief  happinefs  which  the  Pagans  fought  from 
courage,  from  bodily  ftrength,  and  other  things  that  conduced  to  make 
them  hardy  and  fierce ;  we  look  for  in  humiliation,  ia  fclf-denial> 
and  contempt  of  this  world  :  fo  that  if  our  religion  ever  requires  us  to 
fhew  any  degree  of  fortitude,  it  is  to  be  manifefted  in  our  fufFerings, 
rather  than  in  any  thing  elfe.  This  manner  of  living  then,  feems  to. 
have  enervated  mankind,  and  given  up  fome  as  a  prey,  tied  and  bound 
into  the  hands  of  others  that  are  more  wicked ;  who  may  difpofe  of 
them  as  they  pleafe ;  fince,  in  order  to  obtain  Paradife,  they  perceive 
the  generality  of  them  are  more  ready  to  fufFer  injuries  than  to  revenge 
them.  Now  that  the  world  is  thus  crippled  and  hamftrung,  and  hea- 
ven itfelf  appears  to  be  in  a  manner  difarmed,  is  owing  to  the  pitiful 
and  erroneous  explication,  which  fome  have  taken  upon  them  to  give 
of  our  Religion,  as  if  it  enjoined  folitude  and  indolence,  and  forbad  an 
adlive  and  ferviceable  life  :  for  if  they  had  confidered  that  it  altows  us 
to  defend  and  exalt  our  Country,  it  certainly  allows  us  alfo  to  love  and 
honour  it,  and  to  qualify  ourfelves  for  its  defence  [g].     This  fort  of 

Education 

[g]  Upon  this  Paragraph,  the  abovementioned  E.  Dacres,  fays  as  follows,  ^<  Here 
Machiavel  falfely  imputes  the  caufe  of  mens  cowardlinefs  to  the  Chriftian  Religion*  I 
neede  not  alleaage  any  battells  foughten  by  Chriftians,  to  proove  him  a  Lyar :  hiftories 
frequently  affbarde  us  examples,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  where  they  have  been  as  re- 
folutely  foughten  by  the  Chriftians,  as  ever  were  any  by  the  Pagans ;  nay,  our  own  me- 
mories may  well  fupply  us  with  fome  if  we  want.  If  we  marke  from  wnence  Machiavel 
takes  his  argument,  it  is  from  that  the  Pagans  flew  a  multitude  of  facrifices,  the  fight  of 
which  being  terrible,  made  men  of  the  fame  difpofition.  By  the  iame  reafon  it  muft 
follow,  that  our  Butchers  and  Surgeons  are  more  valiant  than  other  men,  as  who  cufto*. 
marily  have  their  hands  imbrued  in  bloud.  I  may  well  allow  them  to  be  more  cruel  $  and 
therefore  our  Laws  exclude  them  from  being  upon  a  jury  of  Life  and  Death :  but  of  be-* 

iftg  more  valiant,  I  never  heard  they  had  the  reputation." Let  us  hear  alfo  what  ^. 

great  Prelate  of  our  Church  fays  upon  this  paflage,  which  is  much  more  to  the  purpofe. 
^*  It  is  objt<£^cd  (fays  he)  that  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  apt  to  difpirit  men,  and  to  break, 
the  courage  and  vigour  of  their  minds  by  the  precepts  of  patience,  humility,  meeknefs, 
forgiving  injuries,  a^id  the  like.  This  obje£tion  hath  made  a  great  noife  in  the  world, 
and  hath  been  urged  by  men  of  great  reputation  and  infight  into  the  tempers  of  men  and 
the  aiFairs  of  the  world.  It  is  jaid  to  be  particularly  inftfted  upon  by  Machiavel,  and 
Tery  likely  it  may ;  though  I  think  that  elfewhere  he  is  pleafed  to  fpeak  in  terms  of 
great  refped,  not  only  of  Religion  in  general,  but  likewife  of  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion  But  howfoever  this  objedion  may  be,  I  dare  appeal  both   to  reafon 

and  experience  for  the  confutation  of  it.  J.  To  reafon,  and  that  as  to  thefe  two 
things.  I.  That  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  apt  to  plant  in  the  minds  of  men  principles- 
•f  the  greateft  refolution  and  trueft  courage.  It  teachetb  men  upon  the  beft  and  moft 
rational  grounds  to  defpife  dangers,  yea  and  death  itfelf,  the  greateft  and  moSt  for- 
midable evil  in.this  world ;  and  Uiis  principle  is  likely  to  infpirc  men  with  the  greateft 

courage: 
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Education  then,  and   thefe  falfe  Interpretations,  have  been   one  great 

caufe,  that  there  are  not  now  fo  many  Republics  in  the  world  as  there 

were 

courage  :  for  what  need  he  fear  any  thing  in  this  world,  who  fears  not  death,  after  which, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  to  be  feared  ?  And  this  the  Chrifiian   Religion  docs,  by 
giving  men  the  afltirance  of  another  life,  and  a  happinefs  infinitely  greater  than  any  that 
is  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  world.     And,  in  order  to  the  fecuring  of  this  happinefs,  it  teach- 
eth  men  to  be  holy,  juft,  and  to  exercife  a  good  confcience,  both  towards  God  and  man ; 
which  is  the  only  way  to  free  a  man  from  all  inward  tormenting  fears  of  what  may  hap- 
pen to  him  after  death.     This  makes  the  righteous  man^  fays  Solomon,  as  bold  as  a  Lion. 
Nothing  renders  a  man  more  undaunted,  as  to  death  and  the  confequences  of  it,  than  the 
peace  of  his  own  mind  \  that  is,  not  to  be  confcious  to  himfelf  of  having  wilfully  difpleaied 
him,  who  alone  can  make  us  happy  or  miferable  in  the  world.     So  that  a  good  man 
being  fecure  of  the  favour  of  God,  may,    upon  that  account,   reafonably    hope   for 
greater  happinefs  after  death,  than  other  men  :  whereas  a  bad  man,  if  he  be  fober, 
and  hath  his  fenfes  awaked  to  a  ferious  confideration  of  things,  cannot  but  be   afraid 
to  die,  and  to  be  extremely  anxious  and  folicitous  about  what  will  become  of  him  in 
another  world :  for  furely  it  would  make  the  ftouteft  man  breathing  afraid  to  venture 
upon  death  when  he  fees  hell  beyond  it.     Poflibly  there  may  be  fome  monfters  of  men, 
who  have  fo  far  fupprefled  the  fenfe  of  Religion  and  flupified  their  own  confciences, 
as  in  a  good  meafure  to  have  conquered  the  fears  of  death  and  the  confequences  of  it : 
but  this  happens  to  very  few,  and  at  fometimes  only.     So  that  if  vice  and  wickedness  do 
generally  break  the  firmnefs  of  mens  fpirits,  it  follows,  that  nothing  but  Religion  can 
generally  give  men  courage  againft  death.     And  this  the  Chriftian  Religion  does  in  a 
moft  eminent  manner,  to  thofe  that  live  according  to  it ;  our  bleflcd  Saviour  having  de- 
livered us  from  the  fear  of  death,  by  conquering  death  for  us,  and  giving  us  afTurance  of 
the  glorious  rewards  of  another  life.     2.  Meeknefs,   patience,  humility,  modefly,  and 
fuch  virtues  of  Chriftianity,  do  not  in  reafon  tend  to  difpirit  men,  and  break  their  cou- 
rage, but  only  to  regulate  it,  and  take  away  the  fiercenefs  and  brutifhnefs  of  it.     l^his  we 
fee  in  experience,  that  men  of  the  trucft  courage  have  many  times  the  leaft  of  pride  and 
infolence,  of  pailion  and  fiercenefs.     Thofe  who  are  better  bred,  are  commonly  of  more 
gentle  and  civil  difpofitions  :  but  therefore  they  do  not  want  true  courage,  though  they 
have  not  the  roughnefs  and.foolhardinefs  of  men  of  ruder  breeding.     So  that  in  a  true 
Chriftian,  courage  and  greatnefs  of  mind  are  very  confiflent  with  meeknefs,  patience,  and 
humility.     Not  that  all  good  men  are  very  courageous  :  there  is  much  of  this  in  the  na- 
tural temper  of  men,  which  Religion  does  not  quite  alter.     But  that  which  I  am  con- 
cerned to  maintain  is,  that  Chriftianity  is  no  hinderancc  to  any  man's  courage,  and  that, 
CMiiris  paribusj  fuppofing  men  of  equal  tempers,  no  man  hath  fo  much  reafon  to  be  vali- 
amt|  as  he  that  hath  a  good  confcience ;  1  do  not  mean  a  bluftering,  and  boifterous,  and 
raft  couraee,  but  a  fober,  calm,  and  fixed  valour.     2.  I  appeal  to  experience  for  the  truth 
of  this*     Uid  ever  greater  courage  and  contempt  of  death  appear  in  all  ages,  fexes,  and 
conditions  of  men  than  in  the  primitive  Martyrs  ?  Were  any  of  the  heathen  Soldiers 
comparable  to  the  Chrifiian  Legion  for  refolution  and  courage,  even  the  Heathens  them- 
felves  being  judges  ?  The  Religion  of  Mahomet  fcems  to  be  contrived  to  infpire  men 
with  fiercenefs  and  defperatenefs  of  refolution  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  find,  but  that  generally 
where  there  hath  been  any  equality  in  numbers,  the  Chriftians  have  been  fuperior  to 
them  in  valour,  and  given  greater  inftances  of  refolution  and  courage  than  the  Turks 
have  done.     So  that  1  wonder  upon  what  grounds  this  objection  hath  been  taken  up 
againft  Chriftianity,  when  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  nature  of  this  Religion,  or  from 
the  experience  of  the  world,  to  give  any  tolerable  countenance  to  it.     And  furely  the 
bcft  way  to  know  what  effe<St  any  Religion  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  minds  of  men,  is  to 
confider  what  efFe£b  it  hath  had  in  the  conftant  experience  of  mankind."     See  Archbijh§p 
TiU$tf$n*s  Sermon  upon  Maith.  xi.  6.   entitled  the  prejudices  againft  Chrijlianity  confiderea. 
Vol.  IL  p*  411,  j^il.foL  Edit,  of  his  works  J  printed  at, London^   1735.     See  alfo  Vol.  !!• 
p.  6l.  ^  fiq^  if  Mr.  BayWs  Theological  works  epitomized^  by  R.  Boulton,  where  it  is  fhewn 
.how  much  true  greatnefs  of  mind  is  promoted  by  Chriftianity, 

Z  2  Sone 
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were  formerly  ;  and  confequently  that  the  love  of  Liberty  is  notfoftrong 
and  operative  in  mankind,  as  it  ufed  to  be  in  ancient  times :  but  yet  I 

am 

Some  indeed  from  too  literal  an  interpretation  of  Mattb.  v.  30.  ■  refift  no^ivil :  tut 
pjhojoevcr  Jhall  ftnite  thee  on  thy  right  cheeky  turn  to  htm  tbi  other  alfoj  have  not  fcrypled  to 
afiert,  that  no  Chridian,  according  to  his  own  principles,  ought  to  bear  arms  ;  but  this 
feems  abfurd  to  the  laft  degree  :  for  felf-prefervation  is  the  firft  law  of  nature ;  and  he 
that  gave  us  our  being,  certainly  gave  us  a  right  to  defend  it.  Mr.  Bayle  however,  i^his 
Continuation  des  penfees  diverfees,  Tom.  II.  p.  598.  is  of  opinion  that  a  Society  or  Com- 
monwealth compofed  of  true  Chriftians  only,  but  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  infidel  na- 
tions, or  worldly  Chriftians,  fuch  as  are  now,  and  have  been  long  tne  nations,  amongft 
which  Chriftianity  is  publicly  eftablifbed,  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  itfelf.  «  True 
Chriftians,  fays  he,  would  confider  themfelves  only  as  travellers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth, 
aiming  only  at  Heaven,  their  own  country.  .  •  •  They  would  not  difcontinue  their  prayers 
and  works  of  charity  to  procure  a  worldly  advantage,  even  by  lawful  means ;  having 
foad  and  raiment  they  would  he  cmtenty  i.  Tim.  vi.  8.  and  far  from  giving  themfelves  any 
trouble  to  enrich  their  children,  they  would  think  they  left  them  a  fufficient  inheritance, 
if  they  only  taught  them  to  defpife  worldly  riches,  and  to  livefiberlyy  righteoufly^  and 
godly^  Tit.  ii.  11.  If  you  will  ferioufly  refle£t  upon  this,  you  will  find,  that  a  nation 
wholly  compofed  of  fuch  people,  would  foon  be  fubdued,  if  a  formidable  enemy  fliould 
endeavour  to  conquer  it :  for  they  could  not  be  fupplied  cither  with  good  foldiers,  or  mo- 
^  ney  enough  to  fupport  the  expcnces  of  a  war.  Such  Chriftians  would  not  be  fit  for 
battle :  for  being  ufed  only  to  patience,  meekne(s,  long-fuiFering,  mortification,  prayer, 
and  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  they  would  be  like  &eep  amongft  wolves,  if 
they  were  font  to  the  borders  of  their  country  to  refift  an  army  compofed  of  old  expe- 
rienced officers  and  foldiers Add  to  this,  that  the  Commanders  and  Leaders  of 

thefe  good  men  being  themfelves  pious  Chriftians,  would  be  too  fcrupulous  to  make  ufe 
of  a  thoufand  tricks  and  artifices,  without  which  it  would  be  impoffible  to  repel  a  (kilful 
enemy."  Mr.  Bayle  has  feveral  other  refledlions  upon  this  fubjed,  which  need  not  be 
tranfcribed  here  ;  becaufe  a  later  author  has  adopted  them,  and  given  them  a  new  turn. 
See  an  Enquiry  into  the  origin  of  Virtue^  and  the  ufefulnefs  of  Corijlianity  in  tuary  by  the 
Author  ofth:  Fable  of  the  Bees.  See  alfo  an  account  of  that  performance^  and  ajbort  anfwer 
to  it  in  the  Prefent  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letter s^  for  Februarj^  ^IV-^  Vol.  IX.  Art. 
viii.  p.  93.  from  whence  it  is  hoped  the  Reader  will  excufe  the  following  extrad.  *<  Let 
us  now  rVays  the  author  of  that  performance)  examine  his  thoughts  concerning  the  ufeful- 
nefs of  Chriftianity  in  war. 

And  here  the  Dod^or  thinks  Chriftianity  not  only  entirely  ufelefs,  but  inconfiftent  with 
warfare,  and  that  it  is  impoftible  to  be  a  good  Chriftian  and  a  good  Soldier.  He  fays 
that  a  peaceful  difpojition  and  humility  are  not  qualities  more  promijing  in  the  day  of  batUfj 
than  a  contrite  heart  and  a  broken  Spirit  are  preparatives  for  fighting ;  that  the  Do£frine  of 
Cbrifi  does  not  teach  men  to  fight ^  any  more  than  it  does  to  paint  \  and  that  if  Repentance 
was  preached  amon^fl  military  men^  Soldiers  would  be  in  danger  of  being  fpoiled  by  itj  emd 
rendered  unfit  for  their  bufmefs.  It  mufl  be  confefled  indeed  that  the  Dodirine  of  Chrift 
does  not  teach  men  to  fight,  and  that  there  is  nothing  contained  in  the  Gofpel  that  can 
have  the  leaft  tendency  to  promote  or  juftify  war  or  difcord,  foreign  or  domeftic,  public  or 
private ;  and  therefore  if  all  Princes,  as  well  as  their  Subje£b,  would  regulate  their  con- 
duct by  its  precepts,  there  would  be  neither  rebellions  nor  wars  in  Chriftendom.  But 
alas !  the  paftions  of  mankind  will  always  be  too  ftrong  for  Reafon  and  Religion  too  : 
pride  and  ambition  will  carry  on  Subje£isto  rebel  againft  their  lawful  Princes,  and  Princes 
themfelves  to  injure  and  opprefs  their  neighbours.  And  whenever  fuch  a  cafe  happens,  I 
don't  fee  any  thing  in  Chriftianity  that  forbids  a  truly  virtuous  and  Chriftian  Prince  to 
make  ufe  of^  his  Subje&'s  affifiance,  or  the  Subjeds  themfelves  to  give  him  fuch  affiftance, 
ia  order  to  vindicate  his  juft  rights  againft  a  foreign  invafion  or  domeftic  rebellion. 

The 
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am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire contributed  ftill  more  to  this  ;  for  it  was  fo  great  that  it  conquered 
and  extinguifhed  all  other  Republics  and  free  States. 

How- 

The  Chriftian  Religion  is  fo  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  the  juft  rights  and  privilegea 
of  Princes,  and  the  proper  means  of  defending  them,  that  it  has  greatly  fecured  them  by 
enforcing  fubmiffion  and  obedience  to  the  higher  powers,  and  requiring  the  allegiance  of 
SubjeAs  out  of  confcience  and  duty.  Thus  the  primitive  Chriftians  obeyed  the  Roman 
Emperors  though  Heathens,  and  ferved  them  in  their  wars  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  That  a 
ChrMlian  therefore  may  be  a  good  Soldier,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  :  but  how  far  a 
good  Chriftian  is  bound  to  ferve  his  Prince  in  a  war  that  is  manifcftly  unjuft,  as  likewife 
how  far  every  Subject  is  bound  to  enquire  whether  the  war  he  is  engaged  in  be  fo  or  not,. 
are  queftions  I  (ball  not  undertake  to  determine  at  this  time. 

I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  doflor,  when  he  fays,  that  preaching  repentance  to 
Soldiers  would  render  them  unfit  for  their  bufinefs^  and  that  a  contrite  heart  and  a  hrokm 
Spirit^  that  is,,  an  humble  and  thorough  fenle  of  forrow  for  paft  offences,  are  unpromifing 
preparatives  for  fighting.     For  as  he  jdlows  that  all  men  are  born  with  a  natural  fear  of 
an  invifible  caufe,  and  of  death ;  whatever  removes  or  leiTens  that  fear,  muft  infpire 
courage  and  bravery.     Now  let  us  examine  a  little  the  different  behaviour  that  may  be 
reafonably  expe£lea  from  two  Soldiers  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  \  the  one  of  whonir 
I  will  fuppofe  to  be  a  pious  fmcere  Chriftian,  the  other  a  nominal  one  only,  or  elfe  an 
unbeliever.   The  confcience  of  the  firfl  bears  him  witnefs,  that  he  has  always  endeavoured 
to  obey  the  will  of  God,  and  been  heartily  forry  for  whatever  he  has  done  amifs  ;  he 
confiders  that  he  is  now  doing  his  duty  in  ferving  his  Prince,  and  therefore  if  he  happens 
to  fall  in  battle  is  fully  perfuaded,  that  he  fhall  be  immediately  adnutted   into  a  much 
more  happy  ftate  than  ever  he  enjoyed  in  this  world.   Thefe  confiderations  will  give  him 
a  perfeft  calm  of  mind,  will  infpire  him  with  intrepidity  and  courage,  and  carry  him 
even  above  the  fears  of  death.     As  for  the  other,  if  he  be  a  nominal  Chriftian  only,  that 
is,  one  who  though  he  has  lived  in  a  Chriftian  country,  yet  has  gratified  all  his  paffions 
without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity  :  as  foon  as  the  enemy  draws  nigh,. 
guilt  and  remorfe,  which  always  produce  fear,  will  furround  him  :  fo  that  not  only  the 
nght  of  death  itfelf,  but  likewife  the  dread  of  what  may  follow  will  help  to  increafe  his 
terrors.     But  if  he  be  an  unbeliever,  that  is,  one  who  never  had  any  thoughts  about 
Religion  in  this- world,  and  has  no  expedtation  in  another;  fuch  a  one  muft  necefTarily 
be  a  coward,  and  terrified  at  the  near  approach  of  danger,  bcciufe  he  believes  death  puts 
a  final  period  to  his  Being  as  well  as  to  all  his  hopes  and  expectations.     From  hence 
therefore  it  may  be  concluded,  in  oppofition  to  what  our  Author  affirms,  that  the  beft 
Chriftian  will  always  make  the  beft  Soldier ;  becaufe  being  free  from  guilt  he  will  be  the 
lefs  terrified  at  the  approach  of  danger ;  and  being  well  afTured  of  happinefs  after  deaths 
he  will  always  be  ready  to  meet  it  without  fear  or  trembling.     But  he  fays  further,  that 
41  peaceable  difpofition  and  humility  are  unpromifing  qualities  in  the  day  of  battle^  and  thinks 
forgiving  injuries,  loving  our  enemies,  &c.  inconfiftcnt  with  the  chara£lcr  of  a  Soldier. 
But  to  this  It  may  be  eafily  replied  that  pride,  infolence,  noife,  and  bullying,  have  never 
yet  been  thought  marks  of  true  courage  \  but  on  the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  ob- 
served that  perfons  of  a  modeft,  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  have,  when  tried,  gene- 
rally (hewn  the  trueft  bravery.     Nor  can  1  fee  any  good  reafon  why  a  pious  and  fmcere 
Chriftian,  who  is  of  a  meek,  forgiving  and  benevolent  temper,  and  in  private  life  ready 
to  pardon  all  injuries  done  him  by  others,  may  not  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his  gallantry  in 
the  day  of  battle,  and  be  fignalizcd  for  his  bravery  in  defence  of  his  King  and  Country." 
As  to  Mr.  Bayle's  reflexions  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Bernard,  ProfcfTor  of  Philofophy 
and  Mathematics,  and  Paftor  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Leyden,  made  feveral  obferva- 
tions  upon  them,  {fee  Rep.  des  Lett,  MarSy  1705)  and  firft  refers  him  to  fome  Sermons 
preached  by  Dr.  Tillotfon  and  Dr.  Sharp,  who  give  quite  a  different  notion  of  Cbriftia* 
aic^  ftom  what  }Ar,  Bayle  had  of  it,  and  {hew  that  no  Religion  is  more  capablci  '"~^ 
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However  that  may  be/  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  Roman  Empire 
was  broke  up  and  difTolved,  very  few  of  thofe  States  ever  joined  toge- 
ther 

curing  the  happinefs  not  only  of  private  men,  but  even  of  whole  Societies.  In  the  next 
place  he  (hews,  that  if  a  Society  of  true  Chrifiians  could  not  fubfift,  being  furrounded 
by  infidel  nations  or  worldly  Chriftians,  the  fame  objeftion  would  hold  good  againft  any 
Chriftian  family  which  fhould  live  in  a  country  where  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel  were 
xiot  duly  pradlifed.  Such  a  family  could  not  long  fubfift,  it  would  foon  be  Gripped  of 
all  that  it  had,  and  reduced  to  the  utmoft  poverty :  fo  that,  according  to  Mr.  Bayle, 
Chriftianity  leaves  a  man  deftitute  of  all  means  to  defend  himfelf  againft  injuftice  and 
oppreffion.  Thirdly,  if  fraud,  violence,  avarice,  ambition,  and  all  forts  of  vice  be 
abiblutely  neceflary,  fays  he,  to  maintain  civil  fociety  amongft  men,  of  what  ufe  can 
Virtue  be?  Wheie  is  the  providence  or  wifdom  of  God?  Does  not  this  principle  tend 
to  ruin  the  diftincSion  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  even  to  raife  a  throne  for  vice  upon 
the  ruins  of  virtue,  and  confequently  to  overthrow  the  do£lrine  of  the  being  of  a 
God?  Fouithly,  thofe  paflages  which  feem  to  contain  too  rigorous  precepts  muft  be 
underftood  in  a  milder  and  more  limited  fenfe.  For  inftance,  when  Chrift  fays  whoever 
ihall  fmite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  alfo,  the  beft  Divines  (ell 
us  we  muft  not  take  this  paiTage  in  the  cxslA  literal  fenfe,  becaufe  Chrift  bimfelf  did  not 
mean  it  fo;  for  when  he  was  ftruck  himfelf,  he  reproved  the  perfon  who  ftruck  him. 
John  xviii.  22.  23."  Mr.  Bayle  made  a  large  reply  to  thefc  obfervations,  (See  R^p. 
aux.  S^ueji.  d^un  Provincial^  Tom.  IV.  p.  380.)  and  maintained  that  all  we  can  infer 
from  the  text  in  St.  Matthew  above  quoted,  and  from  our  Saviour's  condu£b  is,  that  when 
wereceive  an  injury,  we  may  modcftly  reprefent  to  the  perfon  who  affronts  us,  the  wrong 
he  does  us ;  but  not  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  return  ftroke  for  ftroke,  or  apply  to  a 
court  of  juftice  till  we  receive  fuch  fatisfaaion  as  the  cuftom  of  what  is  called  the  point 
of  honour  requires  according  to  the  world.  If  that  had  been  Chrift's  meaning  he  would 
have  ufed  other  words,  thofe  which  he  has  made  ufe  of  cannot  admit  of  fuch  a  con- 
ftruiStion  by  any  rules  cither  of  grammar  or  analogy.  What  would  infidels  fay,  if  they 
were  told  that  when  Chrift  would  leave  every  one  of  us  the  liberty  of  defending  himfelf, 
he  exprcfled  his  meaning  in  fuch  words  as  fignified  quite  the  contrary  ;  efpecially  if  we 
confider  that  the  pafTage  quoted  is  preceded  immediately  by  thefe  words,  Te  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  faid^  an  eye  for  an  eye^  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth:  but  1  fay  unto  youj  refiji 
not  evil^  but  whofoever^  (jfc,  ?  We  have  here  a  pofttive  declaration  which  lays  a  reftraint 
upon  the  liberty  allowed  by  the  Jews  of  rendering  evil  for  evil.'*  Mr.  Bernard  replied 
at  large  and  in  a  very  fatisfa£tory  manner  to  all  Mr.  Bayle's  arguments  ;  but  as  the  reply 
is  too  long  to  be  inferted  here,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  Rep,  des  Lettres^yulliet  1707. 

p.  69.    Aut,  p.  i68.  Sept,  p.  a86. The  celebrated  Ferus  and  Erafmus    likewifc, 

confidering  how  many  cruelties  were  committed  in  war,  were  of  opinion  that  a  good 
Chrifti^n  ought  never  to  bear  arms,  as  appears  from  the  following  pafta^e  in  Grotius's 

Prolegomena  to  his  Book   de  jure  Belli  tif  Pads. *'  Cujus  immanitatis  confpe£hi 

multi  homines  minime  mali  eo  venerunt,  ut  Chrtftiano,  cujus  difciplina  in  omnibus 
bominibus  diligendis  praecipue  confiftit,  omnia  arma  interdicerent ;  ad  quos  accedere 
interdum  videntur  &  Johannes  Ferus  &  Erafmus  noftras,  viri  pacis  &  Eccleftiafticae  & 
civilis  amantiflimi."  Others  afifirm  that  it  is  impoflible  to  conduct  an  army  without 
infringing  the  laws  of  Chriftianity.  See  the  Note  concerning  Difpenfations^  tlift*  Flor* 
Book  V  ll.  Charles  V.  ufed  to  fay,  **  that  as  he  was  a  warrior  he  could  not  poflibly  be 
religious  and  confcientious."  The  famous  Marquis  of  Pefcayre  in  the  wars  of  Lombaidy 
likewife  told  the  Legate  who  was  afterwards  Pope,  with  regard  to  the  riotous  excefles 
and  licentioufnefs  of  his  Soldiers,  ^*  Mon  Sennor  Legado,  no  ay  cofa  mas  difficultofa  a 
Jos  que  excrcen  la  guerra,  que  con  igual  difciplina  fervir  en  un  mifmo  tiempo  a  Mars  y  a 
Chrifto,  porque  el  ufo  de  la  guerra  en  efta  corruption  de  militia  parece  fer  todo  contrario 
a  la  jufticia  y  Religion  :  i.  e.  My  Lord  Legate,  nothing  is  more  difficult  for  thofe  who 
follow  a  military  life  than  to  fervc  both  Chrift  and  Mars  at  the  fame  Ume  as  they  oughtto 

do 
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ther  again,  and  recovered  their  freedom :  though  when  it  firft  began  to 
increale  and  extend  itfelf,  the  Romans  in  every  corner  of  the  World 

found 

do:  for  the  corruption  which  reigns  in  our  armies  is  quite  repugnant  to  juftice  and 
Religion.  Brantome  capit,  Etrang.  Tom,  I.  p»  132.  **  Such  is  the  judgment,  fays  a  Critic 
upon  this  paffage,  that  people  form  of  war  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  it  :'*  and  fince 
**  unicuique  injuaarte  credcndum  eji^  i,  e,  every  ortt  cughtto  be  believed  in  his  own  proffjjiony*' 
we  mud  conclude  that  an  army  condu6l6d  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
is  a  Platonic  Idea,  an  Utopia,  a  Philofopher's  Scone,  which  will  never  be  found.** 

True  it  is  however  after  all,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  confirm  what  the  law  of  nature 
didiates :  for  they  no  where  condemn  juft  wars  ;  on  the  concary  God  himfelf  prefcribed 
to  the  Ifraelites  how  they  (hould  behave  when  they  waged  war  againft  their  Enemies, 
Deut.  XX.  **  When  thou  goeft  out  to  battle  againft  thine  enemies,  and  feeft  horfes  and 
chariots  and  a  people  more  than  thou,  be  not  afraid  of  them ;  for  the  Lord  thy  God 
is  with  thee,  who  brought  the  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  it  (hall  be  that  when  ye 
are  come  nigh  unto  the  battle  that  the  Prieft  (hall  approach  and  fay  unto  the  people. 
Hear  O  Ifrael,  you  approach  this  day  unto  battle  againft  your  enemies  ;  let  not  your 
hearts  faint,  fear  not,  neither  tremble  nor  be  terrified  becaufe  of  them ;  for  the  Lord 
vour  God  is  he  that  goeth  with  you  to  fight  for  you  againft  vour  enemies."  And  indeed 
in  confequence  of  this  command,  they  not  only  might  juftly  wage  war  againft  their 
enemies,  but  adlually  did.  And  many  of  the  greateft  and  beft  men  under  the  Old 
7>flament  maintained  long  and  bloody  wars  againft  thofe  who  fought  their  ruin.  How 
often,  in  particular,  was  David  obliged  to  fipht  againft  the  Philiftines,  the  Syrians,  and 
Ammonites,  who  had  grievoufly  injured  his  bubjeds  ?  And  what  is  more,  knowing  thai 
Saul  moft  earneftly  fought  his  ruin,  he  took  the  fureft  means  to  prevent  it ;  for  he 
gathered  together  a  body  of  men  to  defend  himfelf  if  he  (hould  be  attacked.  After 
Abraham  heard  that  his  brother  Lot  was  carried  away  prifoner,  he  immediately  aflemblcd  his 
Servants  to  purfue  his  enemies,  and  overcame  them.  Gen.  xiv.  19.  And  when  Melchi« 
fedec  met  him  he  did  not  reprimand  him  for  attacking  his  enemies,  but  blefled  him,  on 
the  contrary ;  "  Blefled  be  Abraham  of  the  moft  high   (faid  he  J  and  blefled  be  the  moft 

high  God  who   hath  delivered  thy  enemies  into  thine  own  hand." The  new  Tefta- 

ment  likewife  authorizes  what  is  taught  in  the  old  upon  this  head  ;  for  we  read  in  St. 
Luke's  Gofpel  that  the  Soldiers  being  come  to  John  the  Baptift,  and  aflcing  him  what 
tbiy  Jheuld  doy  he  anfwered  them,  do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accufe  any  faljly^  but  be 
cmiSent  with  your  wages :  Luke  iii.  14.  He  does  not  forbid  them  the  ufe  of  arms,  but 
orders  them  to  behave  with  moderation,  and  be  fatisfied  with  their  pay.  It  is  related 
likewife  in  the  Book  of  Ads  x.  i.  2.  that  ^'  there  was  in  Caefarea,  a  man  called 
Cornelius,  a  Centurion,  a  devout  perfon»  2nd  one  that  feared  Gcd  with  all  his  boufe^ 
who  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God  alway/'  And  when  he  fent 
for  St.  Peter,  and  enquired  of  him  what  he  had  to  fay  unto  him  from  God,  the  Apoftle 
did  not  exhort  him  to  for  fake  his  profeifion,  but  only  to  receive  the  dodlrine  of  the 
Gofpel :  from  which  it  is  evident  that  a  good  Chriftian  and  a  Soldier  are  things  not 
inconiiftent  in  the  fame  perfon.  This  is  evident  alfo  from  the  firft  verfes  in  the  13th 
Chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  where  the  Apoftle  declares,  **  that  the  higher 
powers  are  ordained  of  God  \  and  that  they  are  minifters  of  God  unto  us  for  our  good, 
and  bear  not  the  Sword  in  vain."  He  fpeaks  there  indeed  of  punifbins  particular 
crimes ;  but  it  follows  alio  that  Princes  and  magiftrates  being  eftabliflied  by  God  for  our 
good,  and  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doth  evil,  ought  much  more  to  make  ufe  of 
the  Sword  for  the  welfare  and  protedlion  of  thofe  that  are  committed  to  their  care,  and 
be  always  ready  to  defend  them  from  being  oppreflTed  by  other  powers.  From  all  which 
it  is  nunifeft  that  juft  wars  are  no  where  condemned  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  on  the 

contrary,    permitted   and    approved. But   thofe  who  condtaj^^    wara    without 

exception,  and  fay  they  are  exprefsly  forbidden  in  the  new  Xrf^^^%|hnfH^Arine 
of  Jefiis  Chrift  is  a  dodrine  of  peace,  which  is  continuillfj^  ^JI^^^Kns ;, 
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found  numbers  of  Commonwealths  not  only  ready- armed  and  confe- 
derated againft  them,  but  exceeding  obftinate  in  the  defence  of  their 

liberties : 

lihat  we  are  ordered  to  forbear  and  forgive  each  other,  and  to  put  on  (as  eli&  of  God^ 
holy  and  beloved)  bowels  ofmtrcsfy  kindnefi^  humblenefs  of  mindy  meeknefs  and  long-fufferin^y 
ColoiT.  iii.  12.  13.  that  he  commanded  his  followers  to  bear  the  greatcft  injuries  without 
fhinking  of  avenging  ourfelves,  not  to  refift  evil,  but  to  turn  the  left  cheek  when  the 
right  has  been  fmitten,  and  when  they  are  fued  at  law  for  their  coat  to  part  with  their 
cloak  alfO)  &c.  Matth.  v.  38.  39.  40.  41.  that  this  is  the  true  charaderiftic  of  Chrifti- 
anity ;  and  that  wars  are  the  very  reveife  of  all  this,  and  therefore  can  never  be  lawful : 
fiich  people,  1  fay,  muft  confider  that  thefe  texts  muft  not  be  taken  in  the  exad  literal 
ienfe ;  for  if  they  are,  the  greateft  inconveniencies  and  moft  direful  evils  muft  enfue 
from  fuch  an  interpretation.  This  is  fo  apparent  that  one  may  venture  to  fay  that  thofe 
very  perfons  who  cite  them  to  fupport  their  pofition  would  not  obey  them  ;  and  that  if 
any  one  fhould  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  pofleflions,  they  would  try  by  all  means 
to  preferve  them,  and  go  to  law  for  that  purpofe  \  though  according  to  their  own  way  of 
arguing,  that  is  alfo  forbidden  in  the  GoTpel.  Befides,  if  they  were  to.be  taken  in  the 
findeft  fenfe,  there  would  be  no  need  of  Magiftrates ;  for  their  affice;  would  be  ufelefs, 
and  no  body  could  apply  to  them  without  fln.  Thefe  texts  then  regard  only  difputes  be- 
twixt man  and  man ;  and  our  Lord  exhorts  us  not  to  be  of  an  implacable  Spirit :  not  U 
^xvenge  ourfelves^  nor  to  give  place  to  wrathy  Rom.  xiii.  19. 

In  many  cafes  it  by  no  means  becomes  private  perfons  to  do  either  themfelves  or  others 
juftice  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reafon  that  our  Saviour  reprimanded  St.  Peter  for  drawing  his 
Sword  and  fmiting  the  high  Prieft's  Servant  in  order  to  revenge  his  Mafter ;  fincc  it  was 
not  his  bufinefs  to  interfere  in  that  affair,  nor  to  oppofe  himfelf  to  the  fuprcme  Council  of 
a  whole  nation.  But  when  we  are  injured  in  our  private  property,  we  may  lawfully  have 
recourfe  to  the  civil  Magiftrate,  who  is  (as  hath  been  already  obferved)  ordained  of  God 
for  our  good^  and  is  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evtl^  Rom.  xiii.  19. 
Nay  wc  may  defend  ourfclves,  our  poflcflions,  and  much  more  our  lives  againft  robbers 
and  murderers :  the  laws  of  God  and  thofe  of  nature  give  us  this  right  j  and  therefore  he 
that  ads  according  to  them  defcrvcs  no  blame.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident 
that  the  pafl'agcs  of  Scripture  before  cited  have  no  relation  to  juft  wars  undertaken  by 
Princes  for  the  protection  of  their  Subjeds,  but  regard  only  the  differences  which  happen 
betwixt  man  and  man :  and  to  interpret  them  in  any  other  fenfe  muft  foon  tend,  if  fuch 
a  dodrine  fhould  once  be  received  bv  any  public  Community,  to  the  utter  fubverfion  of 
all  fociety  and  the  deftrudtion  of  whole  nations,  which  muft  inevitably  become  a  prey  to 
the  firft  Invader.  But  it  muft  be  carefully  remembered  that  what  has  been  faid  extends 
only  to  juji  wars,  that  nothing  but  abfolute  neceffity  (bould  ever  force  a  Prince  to  go  to 
war,  and  that  he  fhould  by  all  means  endeavour  to  avoid  fuch  a  neceffity  conTidering  the 
dreadful  confequences  which  muft  certainly  enfue. — Thofe  that  defire  to  fee  this  topic 
more  fully  difcufled  pro  and  con,  are  referred  to  a  Sermon  preached  at  Cantirburyy  Auguji 
13,  1758,  by  Mr.FoureJliery  upon  Matth.  xxiv.  6.  Puffendorf^s  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations^  with  Bar beyrac*s  notes  abridged  by  7.  Spavan^  M,  A.  printed  at  London  1 7 16, 
Vol,  I.  CA.  xiv.  entiiledj  Of  Self-defence.  Mr.  Bayle*s  Reflections  upon  Comets  :  and  lome 
Eflays  written  by  the  illujtrious  Pajferan  (as  Mr.  Pope  calls  him)  an  Italian  Count,  and 

Sbliftied  in  Englifli  by  one  Morgan  (not  T.  Morgan  the  Author  of  the  Moral  Philofo- 
.  er  about  five  and  twenty  years  ago)  wherein  Yit  pretends  that  a  Chriftian  by  his  Religion 
has  no  right  to  refift  an  enemy  or  tvrant,  and  that  he  cannot,  confiftentlv  with  his  owa 
principles,  concern  himfelf  as  a  Magiftrate.  This  Morgan  alfo  publimed  an  atheifti- 
cal  treatife  upon  Deaths  which  was  feized  upon  at  the  Printer's  and  burnt  by  an  order  of 
the  Privy  Council.  In  this  treatife  upon  Death  all  moral  obligations  and  duties  are  de- 
nied  ^  murder  and  adultery  are  faid  to  be  crimes,  not  by  nature,  but  by  pofittve  laws  and 
inftitutions ;  and  it  is  pretty  roundly  affirmed  that  murderers  and  adulterers  have  no 
Power  to  fear  but  the  civil  Power  and  private  revenge.    The  author  further  aflerts  that 

Heaven 
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liberties :  which  (hews,  that  without  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  cou- 
rage and  virtue,  they  could  not  have  fubdued  thofe  people.     Of  this  I 

fhall 

Heaven  and  Hell  are  banifhcd  out  of  the  creation  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  In  (hort,  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  the  wickedeft  fpeculative  pamphlet  that  ever  was  publiQied  ;  and  perhaps  it  tmj 
be  thought  not  a  little  blameable  in  referring  any  one  to  it.  But  it  is  fair  to  have  the  ar- 
guments on  both  fides  of  a  queftion  heard  when  it  is  nedeiTary  to  be  difcufTed,  and  as 
truth  can  never  be  overthrown,  it  mud  always  triumph  after  its  caufe  has  been  heard  and 
the  weaknefs  of  its  adverfaries  expofed.  Let  this  be  a  fufficicnt  apology  for  fo  long  a 
trefpafs  upon  the  Reader's  patience  in  this  Note. 

As  to  what  Machiavel  fays  about  the  Pagans  feeking  their  happinefs  from  bodiiy 
ftrengtb,  and  admiring  fuch  accomplilhments  rather  than  humiliation,  felf-denial,  con- 
tempt of  this  world,  and  other  virtues  of  the  mind  ;  that  is  certainly  a  depravity  and  falfe 
tafte  which  has  prevailed  amongft  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  though  not  to  fuch  a 
degree  under  the  Chriftlan  difpenfation  as  before.  Of  this,  many  Orators,  Poets  and 
H'olorians  have  been  fufficiently  apprized  :  and  yet  in  conformity  to  the  palate  of  the 
Vulgar,  they  have  generally  extolled  their  Heroes  more  on  account  of  their  courage, 
ftrength,  and  bodily  accomplifliments,  than  for  their  real  virtues  and  intelledual  qualifi- 
cations. Thus  Ifocrates  in  bis  Oration  to  Philip,  fays  that  Hercules  excelled  all  other 
men  of  former  times  ftill  more  in  wifdom,  juftice,  and  philofophy  than  he  did  in  bodily 
ftrength.  See  the  General D'Monaryj  Vol.  VI.  p.  133,  134.  The  Orators,  Poets,  and 
Hiftorians,  however  applauded  him  only  for  thofe  exploits  which  bodily  ftrength  had  en- 
abled him  to  perform,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuffered  the  perfedions  of  his  mind  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  This  they  did  not  only  becaufe  they  themfelves  were  more  ftruck 
with  fplendid  than  with  folid  tnings,  but  becaufe  they  were  perfuaded  that  their  auditors 
and  readers  would  be  more  delighted  with  the  relation  of  battles  than  the  defcription  of 
fuch  virtues  as  are  exercifed  in  times  of  peace.  Horace  has  very  well  obferved  this  in 
fuppofing  that  the  Shades  in  the  £lyfian  fields  liftened  favourably  to  the  compofitions  of 
Sappho  and  Alcaeus  i  but  that  they  were  more  delighted  with  the  latter,  becaufe  they  were 
full  of  wars,  State-revolutions,  banifhments,  &c. 


duranavis. 


Dura  fugac  mala,  dura  belli. 

Utrumque  facro  digna  filentio, 

Mirantur  Umbrae  dicere:  fed  magis 

Pugnas,  &  exa^los  tyrannos 

Denfum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus.  Ode  xiii.  Lib.  II. 

It  is  to  be  further  obferved,  that  fuch  Subjeds  as  tyrants  expelled,  monfters  fubdued, 
in  a  word,  times  of  confufion  and  flaughter,  gave  an  Hiftorian  a  better  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  genius  and  eloquence,  than  a  Life  or  Series  of  years  led  in  a  uniform  man* 
ner,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue. 

An  Author  who  has  no  great  events  to  defcribe,  fleeps  over  his  work  bimfelf  and  makes 
his  readers  yawn  \  but  a  civil  war,  two  or  three  confpiracies,  and  as  many  battles,  the 
fame  leaders  fometimes  humbled,  and  fometimes  exalted,  (harpen  his  pen,  warm  his 
imagination,  and  always  keep  his  readers  in  breath.  But  if  he  fliould  be  commanded  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  a  peaceable  reign,  or  fuch  a  one  as  was  not  chccquered  with  variety, 
it-it  more  than  probable  that  he  would  bewail  himfelf,  as  Caligula  did,  becaufe  no  griev* 
ous  calamities  happened  in  his  time.  ''  Queri  etiam  palam  de  conditione  temporum  fuo- 
rum  Iblebat,  quod  nullis  calamitatibus  publicis  infignirentur :  Augufti  principatum  clade 
Variani ;  Tiberii,  ruina  fpedaculorum  apud  Fidenas  memorablem  fadum ;  fui  oblivio- 
nem  imminere  profperitate  rerum.  Atque  identidem  exercituum  famem,  peflilentiam, 
incendia,  hiatum  aliquem  terras  optabat."  Sueion,  in  Caligula.  Cap.  xxxi.  Defolations 
and  puUic  Calamides  are  of  advantage  to  an  Hiftorian,  and  add  luftre  to  his  writings.  If 
he  k  a  eood  man,  be  pities  the  iUufirious  Vcfial  who  was  buried  alive,  and  abhors 
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ihall  give  but  one  infbnce  in  the  cafe  of  the  Sacnnites ;  but  it  is  a  re- 
markable one.     They  were  fo  ftrong  and  refolutc  (according  to  Livy) 

the  tyrant  who  caufed  her  to  fufFer  that  cruel  death  only  to  make  his  rcign  more  remark- 
ble  :  Plin.  Epift.  ii.  Lib.  IV.  but  this  melancholy  event  is  at  the  fame  time  of  advantage 
to  his  pen,  and  an  ornament  to  his  writings.  Tliis  work  is  a  kind  of  Ship  that  never 
fails  better  than  in  dorms  \  a  temped  is  a  refreihing  gale  to  him ;  a  dead  calm  is  as  un- 
propitious  to  him  as  to  a  real  "Ship ;  and  when  an  Hiftorian  can  begin  as  Tacitus  does, 
*^  opus  aggredior  opimum  cafibus,  atrox  prxliis,  difcors  feditionibus,  ipfd  etiam  pace  fae- 
vum  ;  quatuor  Principes  ferro  interempti ;  tria  bella  civilia,  plura  externa,  ac  plerumque 
permixta."  Hid.  Lib.  L  Cap.  ii.  he  prejudices  his  readers  in  his  favour,  and  is  fenfible 
he  has  made  choice  of  a  pleadng  Subjed.  But  dill  it  (hews  a  bad  tade  to  prefer  the  rela- 
tion of  warlike  feats  to  an  account  of  actions  that  are  full  of  eauity  and  goodnefs,  and 
to  admire  a  man's  bodily  drength,  and  that  boldneis  which  enables  him  to  fubdue  a  bull 
or  a  wild  boar  more  than  that  virtue  which  gives  him  the  madery  over  his  paffions, 
and  prompts  him  to  edabliih  good  and  wholefome  laws  amongd  his  countrymen.  This 
fort  of  virtue,  though  it  does  not  fliine  fo  much  as  the  other,  has  neverthelefs  much  more 
true  grandeur  in  it ;  and  thofe  qualities  which  Hidoriaiis,  Poets,  and  Orators  have  taken 
little  or  no  notice  of  in  their  great  men,  are  certainly  worthy  of  higher  admiration,  than 
others  which  they  have  magnified  to  fuch  a  degree.  But  they  were  forced  to  comply  with 
the  tade  of  the  Public.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  here  what  is  faid  to  this  purpofe  in  the 
Suite  du  Menagianoy  p.  285,  Dutch  Edit,  viz.  *'  that  the  antient  Gauls  held  their  Her- 
cules in  great  veneration,  chiefly  becaufe  he  was  very  drong  and  of  mighty Jlaiure ;  and 
having  declared,  after  they  were  converted  to  Chridianity,  that  it  would  be  one  of  their 
greated  troubles  not  to  fee  his  Statue  any  more  ;  they  were  comforted  by  being  told  that 
the  Chridians  had  a  Saint  who  was  fix  times  as  tall  and Jlrong  ^%  Hercules  ;  meaning  the 
Statue  of  St.  Chriftopher,  the  Hercules  of  the  Roman  Catholics." 

Upon  the  whole,  Machiavel  feems  not  fo  much  to  be  blamed  for  what  he  has  faid  in 
this  Chapter  as  many  people  have  thought :  for  it  is  plain  from  what  he  fays  elfewhere  in 
many  places,  that  he  does  not  here  fpeak  of  pure  and  undefiled  Chridianity  as  it  was  de* 
livened  to  us  by  its  Divine  Author;  but  degenerated,  as  it  was  in  his  time,  into  the  mod 
abominable  degree  of  corruption  and  adulteration.  The  Romidi  Religion  in  that  age 
was  no  more  like  true  Chridianity,  than  a  common  Strumpet  can  be  faid  to  be  like  a  chade 
Matron  :  and  as  it  is  generally  obfcrved,  that  the  bed  things  when  corrupted  are  apt  to 
become  the  word,  fo  it  fared  with  the  dodlrine  of  Jefus  Chrid  5  which  from  being  the 
pured  and  mod  noble  of  all  others  that  ever  exided,  was  then  polluted  to  fuch  a  degree 
by  the  heads  of  it  and  other  wicked  men,  that  indead  of  anfwering  the  divine  ends  which 
it  was  dcfigned  to  promote,  it  was  perverted  to  the  fadded  purpofes  by  vile  interpretations 
of  its  generous  and  heavenly  precepts,  and  the  pitiful  education  of  youth  which  a  parcel 
of  lazy,  ignorant  and  unchriftian  Monks  had  introduced  in  confcquence  of  fuch  interpre- 
tations. When  men  fpeak  of  vinegar,  they  do  not  mean  wine  in  its  pure  and  uncor- 
ruptcd  date :  and  when  Machiavel  fpeaks  of  the  efFsds  of  the  Romifli  Religion,  it  is 
evident  from  many  other  paffages  in  his  writings,  that  he  does  not  defign  to  refle(5l  upon 
trtue  and  genuine  Chridianity.  On  the  contrary,  he  fpeaks  of  that  with  the  highed  re- 
fped,  and  always  recommends  the  pradice  of  it.  For  indancc,  he  fays.  Chap.  xii. 
Book  I.  of  thefe  Difcourfcs,  *«  that  if  Chridian  Princes  had  taken  care  to  preferve  their 
Religion  in  the  purity  it  was  delivered  to  them  by  its  Author,  it  is  certain  Chridendom 
would  have  been  much  more  happy  and  united  than  it  is  at  prefent :  but  it  is  the  fured 
iign  of  its  declenfion,  to  fee  that  thofe  who  live  neared  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is^ 
the  head  of  our  Religion,  have  the  lead  devotion  :  for  whoever  will  examine  its  fird 
principles  and  compare  them  with  the  pradice  of  thefe  times,  will  find  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  perfuadc  himfclf  that  either  fome  dreadful  fcourge,  or  perhaps  utter  dedrudion 
is  hanging  over  our  heads."  See  the  red  of  that  Chapter  :  See  alfo  Chap.  xi.  and  xiii. 
of  the  fame  Book.  Many  other  drokes  there  are  of  this  kind  in  different  parts  of  Ma- 
chlavers  works :  but  let  thefe  fufiice,  to  prevent  further  prolixity. 

that 
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that  though  they  had  been  defeated  in  numberlefs  battles,  their  towns 
plundered,  and  their  territories  laid  vvafte  j  yet  they  made  head  againft 
the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Papirius  Curfor,  the  Conful,  and  Son  to 
the  firft  Papirius  ;  a  period  of  forty-fix  years.  But  now  that  Country, 
which  was  formerly  fo  populous  and  full  of  towns,  and  where  the  in- 
habitants were  fo  brave  and  well  difcipiined,  that  nothing  but  the  Ro- 
man valour  could  have  fubdued  them,  is  in  a  manner  defolate  and  un- 
inhabited. But  this  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  when  we  confider. 
that  it  was  then  free,  and  at  prefent  is  in  a  flate  of  fervitude :  for  all 
States  that  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  Liberty  make  a  furprizii^.g  pro- 
grcfs,  and  are  enabled  to  do  very  great  things,  as  I  faid  before :  be- 
caufe  the  inhabitants  muft  naturally  increafe  very  fafl:,  where  matrimony 
becomes  defirablc,  by  the  confideration  that  they  (hall  not  only  be  able  to 
fupport  themfelves  and  their  families,  but  that  their  children  will  inhe- 
rit what  they  get  without  any  fear  of  having  it  taken  from  them  by 
force ;  and  further,  that  thofe  children,  inftead  of  being  born  flaves, 
may  become  great  men  and  governors  of  the  State,  if  they  behave 
themfeves  virtuoufly.  Wealth  of  all  kinds,  whether  fuch  as  rcfults  from 
Agriculture  or  Manufadlures,  likewife  multiplies  very  faft  there :  for 
every  one  cheerfully  endeavours  to  enrich  himfelf  by  fome  means  or 
other,  when  he  is  affured  he  (hall  be  fuffered  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  in  peace :  fo  that  men  vie  with  each  other  in  providing  for  the 
public,  as  well  as  their  own  particular  intereft,  to  the  great  advancement 
and  emolument  of  both. 

Very  different  is  the  condition  of  thofe  that  do  not  live  under  a  free 
Government  j  and  the  lefs  liberty  they  have,  the  fewer  of  thofe  ad- 
vantages will  they  experience  which  wc  have  been  fpeaking  of.  But  of 
all  yokes,  that  of  living  in  fubje<ftion  to  a  Commonwealth  is  the  hea- 
vieft  and  moft  miferable  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  generally  endures 
the  longeft,  and  there  is  the  lefs  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  (hake  it  off  5 
and,  in  the  next,  it  is  the  policy  of  all  Republics  to  weaken  and  exhaufl: 
other  States  that  arc  dependent  upon  them,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  and 
invigorate  their  own  :  which  is  a  maxim  not  pra6tifed  by  Princes,  ex- 
cept they  be  Barbarians,  depopulators  of  Provinces,  and  fcourgers  of 
mankind,  like  the  eaftern  Tyrants,  who  endeavour  to  extinguifli  all 
civil  order  and  Liberty.  But  a  Prince  of  any  benevolence  or  humanity, 
for  the  raoft  part,  loves  and  cheriflies  the  people  that  are  fallen  under 
his  dominion,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  his  Subjects,  and  leaves 
them  in  quiet  poffcflion  of  their  former  cuftoms  and  privileges :  fo  that 
if  they  cannot  thrive  and  flourifli  like  thofe  that  are  perfedUy  free,  yet 
they  do  not  abfolutely  fink  into  ruin,  like  others  that  are  in  downright 
ilavery ;  I  mean  fuch  fort  of  flavery  as  thofe  fall  into,  who  hc\ 
fubjeift  to  a  foreigner  ^  for,  concerning  the  fervitude  which  is 

A  a  2 
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fequence  of  being  oppreflcd  by  one  of  their  own  Citizens,  I  have  already 
Ipoken  elfewhere  [b]. 

Whoever  then  maturely  confidcrs  the  whole  of  what  I  have  faid 
above,  will  not  be  furprized  either  at  the  power  and  ftrength  of  the 
Samnites  whilft  they  continued  free,  or  at  their  wcaknefs  and  abjeft 
condition  after  they  had  loft  their  liberty.  Livy  takes  notice  of  this  in 
the  many  paffages  of  his  Hiftory ;  particularly,  in  his  account  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal :  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  Samnites  being  gricv- 
oufly  harrafled  by  a  Roman  Legion  which  then  lay  at  Nola,  fent  to 
fuppllcate  the  ailiftance  of  that  Commander :  and  that  their  Deputies 
reprefented  to  him  amongft  other  things,  "  That  though  they  had  held 
the  Romans  at  bay  for  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  years,  with  their  own 
forces  only,  and  commanded  by  their  own  Generals,  and  had  often 
made  head  againft  two  Confular  armies,  under  two  Confuls  at  the  fame 
time ;  yet  they  were  then  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb  of  fortune  and  fpi- 
rits,  that  they  could  hardly  defend  themfelves  againft  one  Legion  only 
that  was  quartered  at  Nola/' 

CHAP.    III. 

TTbat  Rome  made  itfelf  Jirong  and  powerful  by  dejiroying  the  States  round 
about  ity  and  incorporating  grangers  with  its  own  Citizens. 

/^RESCIT  interea  Roma^  Alba  ruinis.  In  the  mean  time  Rome 
^  ejiablijbed  itjelf  upon  the  ruins  of  Alba^  fays  Livy  very  juftly.  For 
thofe  that  would  aggrandize  and  extend  a  State,  (hould  endeavour  by  all 
means  to  make  it  exceeding  populous  in  the  firft  place ;  fince  it  will  be 
impoftible  ever  to  accomplifh  that  purpofe,  without  a  vaA  number  of 
men.  Now  this  may  be  done  two  ways ;  that  is,  either  by  foft  and 
gentle  methods,  or  by  force  and  violence.  In  the  former  cafe,  you  are 
to  encourage  Foreigners  to  fettle  in  it,  and  to  make  their  refidence  fecure 
anj  comfortable ;  that  fo  they  may  ftay  there  with  fatisfadlion  :  in  the 
latter,  you  muft  ruin  the  neighbouring  States,  and  compel  the  inhabi- 
tants of  them  to  come  and  live  with  you  :  both  which  rules  were  fo  well 
obfcrved  by  the  Romans,  that  in  the  time  of  their  Sixth  King^  they 
muftered  eighty  thoufand  men  in  their  City,  that  were  fit  to  carry 
.  arms  [/] ;  imitating  in  this  refpedt  the  practice  of  a  fkilful  planter, 

who, 

{h^  See  Book  L  Chap.  xvi.  xvii.  xviii.  of  thefe  Difcourfes.  The  Prince^  Chap,  viik 
ki  alibi  pojffim, 

[x]  We  muft  reckon  the  forces  of  their  neighbours,  the  Campanlans>  in  this  nuoaber^ 
becaufe  they  were  always  accounted  Roman  citizens ;  accordingly,  our  author  fays  in 

another 
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who,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  a  tree,  and  enable  it  to  thrive  and  bear 
plenty  of  good  fruit,  prunes  off  its  firft  (hoots,  that  the  Sap,  which 
otherwife  would  dilate  itfelf  in  the  branches,  being  confined  wholly  to 
the  trunk,  may  exert  itfelf  in  time  with  more  vigour,  and  make  the 
tree  more  flouriihing  and  fruitful.  That  this  policy  is  not  only  expe^ 
dient,  but  abfolutely  neceflary  to  eflablifh  and  enlarge  Dominion,  plainly 
appears  from  the  ncgledt  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  this  refpedt ;  which 
two  Republics,  though  very  warlike  indeed,  and  happy  in  their  Laws, 
could  never  arrive  at  that  height  of  grandeur  which  Rome  attained  to  > 
notwithftanding  Rome  feems  to  have  been  in  a  more  tumultuous  ftate, 
and  not  fo  well  governed  as  they  were.  For  which  there  can  be  no 
other  reafons  than  what  have  been  juft  now  afligned.  For  Rome 
ftrengthened  itfelf  to  fuch  a  degree  by  purfuing  thefe  maxims,  that  it 
was  able  to  fend  out  armies  confiding  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
fand  efFedive  men  at  one  time :  whereas,  neither  of  the  other  could 
ever  raife  above  twenty  thoufand.  This  was  not  the  efFeft  of  an  ad- 
vantageous fituation  (becaufe  that  of  Rome  was  neither  better  nor  more 
benign,  than  thofe  of  Athens  and  Sparta)  but  to  the  difference  of  their 
condudl :  for  Lycurgus,  the  Founder  of  the  Spartan  Commonwealth, 
apprehending  that  the  admiffion  and  converfation  of  the  new  inhabitants 
would  naturally  tend  to  the  corruption  and  difTolution  of  his  Laws, 
took  all  poffible  care  to  prevent  his  Citizens  from  having  any  manner 
of  commerce  with  ftrangers :  for  which  purpofe,  he  not  only  would  not 
fuffer  intermarriages  with  Foreigners,  or  that  they  fliould  be  admitted  ta 
the  freedom  of  the  City,  or  have  any  fuch  fort  of  connexions  or  cor- 
refpondence  with  them  as  ufually  draw  men  together,  and  unite  them  I 
but  likcwife  caufcd  the  current  money  of  that  Commonwealth  to  be 
be  made  of  Leather,  that  no  body  might  be  tempted  to  come  thithec 
to  traffic  or  introduce  any  new  kind  of  manufadture  :  fo  that  it  was  not 
poffible  that  City  fhould  ever  be  very  full  of  inhabitants. 

Now,  as  natural  and  politic  bodies  may  often  be  very  fitly  compared 
together,  and  it  is  impoffible  that  a  feeble  trunk  fhould  fuffain  va(l  and 
ponderous  branches  :  fo  it  is  equally  impoffible  that  a  weak  Common- 
wealth fhould  ever  fubdue  another  Commonwealth  or  Kingdom^  that 
is  much  flronger  or  fuller  of  armed  men  than  itfelf :.  or  if  it  ffiould  by 
any  chance  happen  to  fubdue  them,  it  mufl  fare  with  it  in  a  little  while, 
as  it  docs  with  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which  are  too  large  and  heavy 
for  its  trunk  to  fupport,  and  conlequently  mull  be  torn  from  it  by  the 
leafl  blaft  of  wind.  This  was  actually  the  cafe  of  Sparta  ;  though  it 
had  the  good  fortune  to  conquer  all  Greece  :  for,  upon  the  rebellion  of 

another  place,  that  when  the  Decemviri  had  difgufted  their  fellow-citizens,  they  had  na- 
ming to  hope  from  the  Campanians,  as  they  were  reckoned  the  fame  with  the  Roman 
people* 
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the  Thcbans,  all  the  reft  of  the  States  revolted  alfo,  and  left  that  Re- 
public like  a  tree,  ftripped  of  its  branches :  a  misfortune  that  never 
could  happen  to  Rome,  as  its  trunk  was  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  any 
weight.  The  flridl  pradlice  therefore  of  the  aforefaid  rules,  and  fome 
Others  that  we  (hall  mention  hereafter,  made  the  Romans  fo  ftrong  and 
potverful :  fo  that  Livy's  obfervation,  Crefcit  interea  Roma  Alba^'uinis^ 
contains  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words. 


C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Concerriing  the  three  nvays  which  Republics  have  taken  to  extend  their 

Dominion. 

WHOEVER  is  converfant  in  ancient  Hiftory  muft  have  obferved, 
that  Republics  have  taken  three  methods  to  enlarge  themfelves. 
One  of  which  was  formerly  purfued  by  the  Tufcans,  who  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  fcvcral  Republics  upon  an  equal  bottom  j  that  is, 
it  was  agreed  amongft  them,  that  no  one  of  them  fhould  pretend  to 
aflume  any  degree  of  pre-eminence  or  authority  over  the  reft,  and  that 
they  Ihouid  likewife  admit  fuch  ftates  as  they  conquered  into  the  con- 
federacy ;  as  the  Swifs  do  at  prefent,  and  the  Achaians  and  Etolians 
did  of  old  in  Greece  :  and  fince  the  Romans  had  many  wars  with  the 
Tufcans,  I  (hall  be  the  more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  fay,  concern- 
ing the  condufl:  of  that  people,  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  this  firft  method  as  clearly  as  I  can. 

Before  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Italy,  the  Tufcans 
were  very  powerful  both  by  fea  and  land ;  and  though  we  have  now 
no  particular  Hiftory  left  of  their  tranfaiftions  and  exploits,  yet  there 
are  fome  few  traces  and  monuments  of  their  grandeur  ftill  remain- 
ing, and  we  know  for  certain,  that  they  fent  a  Q)lony  to  fetde  upon 
the  coaft  of  the  higher  fea^  the  inhabitants  whereof  built  the  town 
of  Adria,  afterwards  fo  famous,  that  it  gave  name  to  that  Sea, 
which  is  called  the  Adriatic  to  this  day.  We  likewife  know,  that 
their  dominion  extended  from  the  Tiber  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
(a  trad  of  territory  vyhich  includes  the  greater  part  of  Italy),  though 
indeed  they  loft  that  Country,  which  is  now  called  Lombardy  5  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Romans  had  acquired  any  confiderable  degree 
of  power :  for  it  had  been  feized  upon  by  the  Gauls,  who  being  either 
compelled  by  neceflity,  or  allured  by  the  delicioufnefs  of  the  fruits,  but 
particularly  of  the  wines  which  abounded  there,  invaded  that  part  of 
Italy,  under  the  condudt  of  Bellovefus,  and  having  vanquished  and  ex- 
tirpated the  natives,  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  thofe  parts,  where  they 

built 
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built  many  towns,  and  not  only  called  the  Province  Cifalpine  Gaul^ 
from  their  own  name,  but  kept  poffeffion  of  it  till  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Romans.  The  Tufcans  therefore  proceeded  in  the  method 
abovementioned,  and  enlarged  their  Dominion  by  aifting  joindy,  and 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  Confederates,  who  were  the  people 
of  twelve  States,  namely  of  Clufium,  Veii,  Fefulae,  Arctinum,  Vola- 
terrse,  and  feven  others,  each  of  them  having  the  fame  fhare  in  the 
Government  of  the  whole.  They  never  were  able,  however,  to  ex- 
extend  their  conquefts  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  nor  ever 
could  fubdue  feveral  parts  of  that,  for  reafons  which  we  (hall  men- 
tion below. 

The  fecond  way  that  has  been  taken  by  Republics  to  enlarge  their 
Dominion,  was  likewife  to  enter  into  a  League  with  others ;  but  in 
fuch  a  manner,,  that  one  Republic  alone  took  upon  itfelf  to  be  the 
Principal  of  the  Confederacy  as  well,  as  the  capital  City,  and  to  carry 
on  all  euterprizes  ia  its  own  name  :  and  this  is  what  the  Romans  did. 
The  third  method  was  to  make  downright  Subjects  and  not  Allies  of 
fuch  States  as  were  conquered,  as  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  did.  But 
of  all  thefe  three  ways,  the  laft  is  certainly  the  worft  ,•  as  plainly  appears 
from  the  fate  of  thofe  two  Republics,  which  were  ruined  by  conquer- 
ing more  than  they  were  able  to  maintain  poflcflion  of :  for  it  is  fo  very 
difficult  a  matter  to  keep  conquered  Sutes  in  Subjeftion  by  violence, 
cfpecially  fuch  as  have  been  ufed  to  Liberty  before,  that  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  to  fupport  any  fort  of  command  over  them,  without  an  ex- 
ceeding flrong  armed  force :  to  raife  which,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  confederate  with  others,  and  to  make  ufe  of  all  means  to  fill 
your  State  with  inhabitants  5  but,  as  the  two  Republics  juft  now  men- 
tioned negledted  both  thefe  expedients,  they  never  could  make  any 
lading  acquifitions.  The  Roman  Commonwealth,  on  the  contrary^ 
takmg  the  fecond  method  and  diligently  attending  to  one  as  well  as  the 
other  of  them,  raifcd  their  Empire  to  a  furprizing  pitch  of  glory  and 
grandeur :  and  as  that  Republic  was  the  only  one  that  ever  did  fo  5  fo 
it  was  the  only  one  that  ever  arrived  at  that  degree  of  power.  For 
affociating  equally  in  many  things  with  feveral  other  States  in  Italy,  it . 
fliil  continued  the  Capital  of  them,  and  referved  to  itfelf  the  title  and 
honour  of  commanding  in  chief :  by  which  means  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
thofe  Ailbciates  became  entirely  fubjeft  to  it  before  they  were  well 
aware,  at  the  expencc  of  their  own  blood  and  treafure.  For  when 
they  began  to  carry  their  arms  out  of  Italy,  and.  reduced  Kingdoms 
into  Provinces,  dependent  upon  themfelves,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
Provinces  having  being  ufed  to  live  under  Kingly  Government,  did 
not  much  trouble  themfelves  about  fuch  a  change  :  and  fince  they  had 
Roman  Governors,  and  were  conquered  by  armies  under  Roman  co- 
lours^ 
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lours,  and  knew  nothing  of  theit  Allies,  they  would  acknowledge  no 
other  Sovereign  but  the  Republic  of  Rome  :  fo  that  its  Italian  Confe- 
derates finding  themfelves  furrounded  on  a  fudden,  as  it  were  by  peo- 
ple who  were  all  fubjedt  to  the  Romans,  and  therefore  unable  to  con-* 
fend  with  fo  powerful  a  head,  at  laft  perceived  their  error,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  remedy  it :  fo  great  was  the  authority  it  had  obtained  amongfl: 
foreign  nations,  and  fo  formidable  of  itfelf  from  the  vaft  number  of  its 
inhabitants  and  military  ftrength.  It  is  true  indeed,  thofe  allies  endea- 
^  voured  to  revenge  themfelves  by  afterwards  rebelling  againft  the  Ro- 
mans :  but,  being  fubdued,  they  made  their  condition  flill  worfe  by 
that:  for  inftead  of  being  treated  any  longer  as  Allies,  they  were  re- 
duced to  mere  Subje<3:s. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  as  I  have 
faid  before :  but  it  ought  to  be  purfued  by  every  other  Republic  that 
would  extend  its  Empire ;  fince  experience  has  fufficiently  proved  it  is 
the  beft.  The  next  to  that,  is  the  method  formerly  taken  by  the  Tuf- 
cans,  Achaians,  and  Etolians,  and  by  the  Swifs  at  prefent :  for  though 
very  great  things  cannot  be  done  that  way,  yet  it  is  attended  with  two 
conveniencies  -,  the  one,  that  it  generally  prevents  wars,  and  the  other^ 
that  if  any  acquifition  is  made,  it  will  be  eafy  to  maintain  it.  The 
reafon  that  fuch  a  Confederacy  cannot  tffc&,  any  very  great  things,  is 
that  it  confiAs  of  members  which  are  in  a  manner  disjoined  and  {^aced 
at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  fo  that  their  confultations  and  refolutions 
muft  be  flow  and  tedious :  befides,  they  are  not  fo  eager  to  make  con* 
quefts  where  the  prize  is  to  be  divided  amongft  many,  as  a  (ingle  Re-* 
public  that  is  to  enjoy  the  whole  itfelf.  It  has  likewife  been  obferved, 
that  Confederacies  have  their  certain  bounds,  which  are  never  exceeded ; 
.that  is,  when  the  Confederates  amount  to  twelve  or  fourteen,  they  ad- 
mit no  more :  for  being  then  powerful  enough,  as  they  conceive,  to 
defend  themfelves  againft  every  one  elfe,  they  never  think  of  making 
any  further  acquifitions  3  becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  they  are  under  no 
neceffity  of  fo  doing ;  and,  in  the,j?jext,  they  will  reap  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage from  it,  as  we  have  juft  now  faid :  and  further,  they  would  be 
reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of  admitting  the  conquered  States  into 
the  Confederacy,  which  would  create  confufion  from  their  number ; 
or  to  reduce  them  to  Subjeds,  which  being  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  fmall  profit,  makes  them  indiflferent  about  the  matter,  or  rather 
averfe  to  it.  When  the  Aflbciates  therefore,  are  once  become  fo  nu- 
merous, and  have  fortified  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  on  every  fide, 
as  to  live  in  perfedt  fecurity  from  all  danger,  they  chiefly  attend  to 
two  things  :  the  firft,  is  to  take  other  people  under  their  protedion,  for 
which  they  are  paid  certain  fums  of  money,  and  divide  it  amongft 
themfelves,  without  any  further  trouble  ^  and  the  next,  to  hire  out 

their 
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their  forces  to  fuch  States  as  have  occafion  for  them,  as  the  Swift  do 
at  prefent,  and  the  abovementioned  people  did  in  former  times,  accord- 
ing to  Livy ;  who  fays,  that  at  a  conference  betwixt  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  and  Titus  Quintus  Flaminius,  Philip  upbraided  an  Etolian  Com- 
mander, who  was  likewife  prefent,  with  the  avarice  and  double-dealing 
of  his  countrymen,  as  people  that  were  not  aftiamed  to  confederate 
with  one  State,  and  to  fend  adiftance  to  another  that  was  at  war  with 
it  5  fo  that  it  was  no  unufual  Sight  to  fee  their  colours  difplayed  in  both 
armies  at  the  fame  time. 

We  fee  then  that  this  manner  of  confederating  has  always  produced 
the  fame  effefts,  and  been  attended  with  (imilar  confequences.  It  ap- 
pears likewife,  that  fuch  Republics  as  reduced  their  conquefh  to  a  ilate 
of  fubjedlon,  were  always  debilitated  by  it  themfelves  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  very  feldom  could  make  any  further  progrefs  in  extending 
their  Dominion  ;  and  that  if  they  afterwards  met  with  any  little  fuccefs 
of  that  kind,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  a  lading  advantage  to  them,^  that 
it  commonly  occafioned  their  ruin  in  a  very  fhort  time.  If  this  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  therefore,  is  pernicious  to  Commonwealths  that  are 
powerful  and  warlike,  it  mud  be  fpeedy  and  utter  deftrudion  to 
thofe  that  are  not  fo ;  of  which,  we  have  lately  feen  many  examples 
in  Italy. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  the  Roman  method  feems  much  the  bed, 
and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  was  never  taken  by  any  people  before  them, 
nor  has  been  imitated  fince :  as  for  the  other  way  of  confederating, 
there  is  now  no  inftance  of  it  except  amongft  the  Swifs,  and  in  the 
Circle  of  Swabia.  We  might  add  by  way  of  conclufion  to  this  Chap- 
ter, that  many  other  excellent  rules  and  inftitutions  which  the  Romans 
obferved  in  conducing  their  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  not 
only  not  imitated  in  thefe  days,  but  in  a  manner  defpifed ;  fome  of 
them  being  looked  upon  as  fi<ftions  and  idle  Stories,  others  as  impoflible, 
and  others  again,  as  either  not  fuitable  to  the  prefent  times  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  world,  or  as  trifling  and  of  no  importance  :  and  to 
this  it  is  owing,  that  our  poor  Country  of  late  has  been  a  prey  to  every 
Invader.  But,  if  it  feems  a  matter  of  too  much  difficulty  to  tread  in 
the  fteps  of  the  Romans,  furely  the  prefent  race  of  Tufcans  are  as  ca- 
pable as  any  other  people  whatfoever  of  imitating  their  fore&thers :  for 
though  their  Anceftors  indeed  never  equalled  the  Romans  in  extending 
their  Dominion  far  abroad,  for  the  reafons  which  we  have  given  abovcj 
yet  they  acquired  as  much  authority  in  Italy,  as  could  poffibly  be  ex- 
pected from  their  condudt  and  manner  of  proceeding  -,  enjoying  them- 
felves in  profound  peace  and  fecurity  for  a  long  courife  of  time,  and  in 
the  higheft  reputation  for  their  wifdom.  Religion,  and  power  :  which 
power  was  at  firft  (haken  by  the  Gauls,  and  afterwards  fo  totally  de- 
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ftrovcd  by  the  Romans,  that  though  it  was  very  great  about  two  thou- 
fand  years  ago,  there  are  but  few  or  no  traces  of  it  left  at  prefcnt : 
which  naturally  leads  me  to  confider  whence  it  comes  to  pais,  that  the 
memory  of  fuch  things  is  fo  foon  buried  in  oblivion. 


CHAP.     V. 


That  Deluges^  Pejiilences^  the  change  of  Religion  and  Languages^  and 
other  accidents^  in  a  manner  extinguijh  the  memory  of  many  things. 

IT  might  be  objefted,  I  think,  to  thofe  who  fay  the  world  has  exifted 
from  Eternity,  that  if  it  was  fo,  we  might  reafonably  expeft  to 
have  fome  records  of  things  that  happened  much  above  five  thouiand 
years  ago ;  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  remembrance  of  them  muft 
inevitably  have  perifhed  from  caufes,  part  of  which  are  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  mankind,  and  part  to  the  influence  of  Heaven.  The  oblivion 
occafioned  by  mankind  proceeds  from  the  variation  of  Religion  and 
language  :  for,  upon  the  introduftion  of  a  new  Religion,  the  firft 
care  of  thofe  that  endeavour  to  eftabliOi  it,  is  to  abolim  the  old  one> 
in  order  to  give  the  greater  reputation  to  their  own :  and  when  it  hap- 
pens that  the  propagators  of  the  new  one  fpeak  a  different  language 
from  thofe  that  were  of  the  perfuafion  that  prevailed  before,  they  lb 
much  the  fooner  extinguifh  the  memory  of  it.  This  may  appear  from 
confidering  the  courfe  taken  by  the  Chriflians  with  regard  to  Paganifin  : 
for  they  totally  abolifhed  all  the  inftitutions,  ceremonies,  and  monu- 
ments of  the  Pagan  Theology.  It  is  true,  they  could  not  fo  utterly 
extinguifh  the  memory  of  feveral  adions  performed  by  fome  great  and 
iUuftrious  men  of  that  Religion,  being  forced  to  retain  the  ufe  of  the 
Latin  Tongue,  though  much  againft  their  will ;  becaufe  they  were  un- 
der a  neceflity  of  publifhing  the  principles  and  Dodrine  of  their  own 
in  that  language.  But,  if  they  could  have  wrote  in  another,  we  may 
be  affured  from  the  refl  of  their  proceedings,  they  would  not  have  left 
the  leafl  traces  of  any  Hiflory  relating  to  them :  for  whoever  reads 
the  life  and  adions  of  St.  Gregory,  and  other  heads  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  will  fee  what  a  cruel  perfecution  they  carried  on  againft  all 
Monuments  of  Antiquity,  burning  the  works  of  Poets  and  Hulorians 
defacing  images  and  ftatues,  and  demolifhing  every  thing  that  might  in 
any  wife  contribute  to  keep  the  memory  of  Paganifm  alive :  fo  that  if 
they  had  likewife  introduced  a  new  language  at  the  fame  time,  all  foot- 
Aeps  of  that  people  and  their  worfliip  would  have  been  entirely  wiped 
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out  [i].  It  is  very  probable  therefore^  that  thofe  Pagans  had  treated 
others  who  went  before  theai,  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  them- 
felves  were  ferved  in  their  turn  by  the  Chriflians  :  and  as  there  have 
been  two  or  three  Revolutions  of.  this  kind,  during  the  courfe  of  five  or 
fix  thouiand  years,  it  cannot  feem  firange  that  the  memory  of  things, 
which  happened  before  that  time,  fhould  have  now  become  utterly 
extinA,  or  fo  fabulous  that  no  body  regards  it  $  as  in  fadt  it  has  fared 
with  the  Hiftory  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  though  it  pretends  to  give 

[i]  Montaigne  fays.  Book  U.  Chap.  xix.  of  his  EflTays,  ^*  That  when  the  Chriftian 
Religion  began  to  gain  authority  with  the  Laws,  zeal  armed  many  againft  all  forts  of 
Pagan  books,  by  which  the  learned  fuffered  an  exceeding  great  lofs ;  which  I  conceive 
did  more  prejudice  (o  Letters,  than  all  the  flames  kindled  by  the  Barbarians.  Of  this, 
Cornelius  Tacitus  is  a  very  good  witnefs  ;  for  though  the  Efmperor  Tacitus,  his  Kinf- 
man,  had  by  exprefs  order  furntihed  all  the  Libraries  in  the  world  with  his  book,  never- 
thelefs,  one  entire  copy  could  not  efcape  the  curious  fearch  of  thofe  who  were  defirous  to 
•boiiOi  iU  only  on  account  of  five  or  fix  idle  paflages  in  it,  which  feemed  to  oppugn 
pur  Belief." 

Pctrus  Alcyonius  in  Afedta  Legato  prion  beftows  a  noble  eulogy  upon  St.  Gregory, 
liere  mentioned  by  Machiavel,  but  it  ends  thus.  ^^  Utinam  incorruptam  Graecae  lin- 
guae integritatem  fervaflet  in  tanta  rerum  Silvi  &  tarn  magna  librorum  vi  $  certe  fandiffi- 

mum  ilium  Pontificem  omni  laude  cumulatum  judicarem ex  illius  maxime  fcrip- 

tia  barbariem  irrepfifle  in  Theologiain  Latinam  arbitror.  Nam  veteres  noftri  interpretes, 
mediocris  literaturae  &  nullius  fere  judicii  homines,'  cum  animadverterent  Theoloeum  hunc 
frequenter  ufurpare  voces  quafdam  novas,  eafque  non  fatis  apte  fidas,  neceue  fibi  efle 
credidenint  illos  latine  reddere,  atque  hunc  in  ooodum  fordida  barbaric  eft  lingua  latina  in* 
fufcaou" 

He  fays  further,  in  theperfon  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  <<  Audiebam  etiam  puer  ex  Deme- 
trio  Chalcondyla,  Gra^rarum  rerum  peritiflimo,  facerdotes  Graecos  tanta  floruifle  audoriute 
apud  Caefares  Bysantios,  ut  integri  illorum  gratii  comfdura  de  veteribus  Graecis  poemata 
cofflbuflerint,  in  primifque  ea  ubi  amores,  turpes  lufus,  &  nequitiae  amantium  contine- 
bantur;  ita  Menandri,  Diphili,  Appollodori,  Philemonis,  Ale»s  fabellas,  &  Sappus, 
Erinnae,  Anacreontis,  Mimnermi,  Bionis,  Alcmanis,  Alcaei  carmina  intercidifle.  Turn 
pro  his  fubftituta  Naziazeni  noftri  poemata,  quseetfi  excitant  animos  noftrorum  hominum 
ad  flagrantiorem  religionts  cukum,  non  umen  vezborum  Atticonim  proprietatem  &  Grae- 
cae linguae  elcgantiam  edocent.  Turpiter  quidem  (acerdotes  ifti  in  veteres  Graecos  ma- 
levoli  fuerunt  i  fed  integritatis,  probiutis  &  religionis  maximum  dedere  teftimonium.'* 
'But  Alcyonius  is  not  a  credible  witnefs,  with  regard  to  the  incident  here  related  \  nor  is  the 
tcftimony  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylaa  much  better. 

£•  Dacres  has  the  following  Note  upon  this  paflage.  <<  This  is  all  calumny  :  for  we 
find  not  that  any  have  preferved  the  records  of  learning  more  than  the  Chriftians,  how- 
ever much  intermixed  with  Paganifm.  I  tdce  it,  that  thofe  memorials  were  loft  in  the 
▼aft  deluges  of  the  Vandals,  Goths  and  Humis,  who  themfelves  being  barbarous  and  ig- 
norant, envyed  others  learning,  and  therefore  deftroyed  all  the  regifters  of  Antiquity  they 
could  find  ;  which  our  author  injurioully  imputes  to  the  Chriftians;  being  that  they,  time 
out  of  minde  have  caufed  thofe  books  to  be  uught  the  youth  in  their  fchooles :  and  we 
find  that  the  moft  efteemed  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  adorned  with  that  learning,  which 
they  are  taxed  to  have  perfecuted  ;  which  ferves  alfo  for  the  better  underftanding  and  il- 
luftrating  of  Theology,  and  affords  good  arguments  many  times  to  our  Divines,  for  the 
convifiion  of  the  Gentiles,  out  of  their  own  writers.  Nor  do  I  find  there  was  any  other 
refiraint  in  thofe  ftudies,  than  that  men  were  advifed  to  apply  themfelves  foberly  thereun- 
to^ as  not  being  ftudies  to  dwell  in,  but  tending  rather  to  the  fervice  of  Theology." 
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an  account  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  years,,  is  looked  upon  (and  juftly 
I  think)  as  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  trumpery  and  lies. 

As  for  other  caufes  immediately  owing  to  the  influence  of  Heaven, 
which  occafion  this  oblivion  of  things,  we  may  reckon  thofe  that  ex- 
tinguifh  mankind,  and  fweep  away  moft  of  the  inhabitants  in  fome 
particular  part  of  the  world  ;  fuch  as  Peftilence,  Famine,  and  inunda- 
tions ;  the  laft  of  which  feems  to  be  the  mod  fatal,  not  only  becaufe 
the  calamity  is  ufually  mc>re  general,  but  becaufe  thofe  that  efcape  its 
rage,  are  for  the  mod  part  mountaineers  and  ignorant  men,  who  hav- 
ing no  knowledge  of  ancient  times  themfelves,  cannot  therefore  be 
fuppofed  to  tranfmit  any  memorials  of  them  to  their  defcendents:  and 
though  fome  one  (hould  chance  to  furvive,  who  may  poilibly  be  verfed 
in  Antiquity ;  yet,  it  is  moft  likely  that  he  will  fupprefs  many  things, 
and  garble  others  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would  tend  chiefly  to  make 
himfelf  and  his  own  family  alone  renowned  to  poflerity ;  leaving  juit 
as  much  upon  record,  as  he  thinks  will  ferve  that  purpofe  and  no  more. 
That  fuch  accidents  have  adtually  happened,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt ; 
fince  it  plainly  appears,  not  only  from  the  teftimony  of  many  Hifto- 
ties,  but  from  this  very  cfft€t  of  them,  and  becaufe  it  is  abfolutely  im* 
poflible  it  (hould  be  otherwife :  for,  as  nature  adts  in  the  bodies  of  in- 
dividuals, and  caufes  a  purgation,  that  tends  to  preferve  them,  when 
there  is  too  much  fuperfluous  matter  congefled  in  any  part ;  fo  likewife 
it  happens  in  the  great  collective  body  of  mankind,  when  either  the 
feveral  Provinces  of  the  world  are  fo  full  of  inhabitants,  that  they  can 
neither  fupport  themfelves  where  they  are,  nor  find  room  in  any  other 
place ;  or  when  the  wickednefs  of  mankind  is  arrived  at  the  highefl: 
pitch  it  can  attain  to ;  for  then  it  becomes  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the 
earth  (houkl  be  purged  by  one  of  thefe  three  ways,  that  fo  mankind 
being  reduced  in  their  numbers,  and  humbled  under  a  fenfe  of  their 
mortality  may  become  more  righteous  and  live  with  greater  convenience. 
Thefe  diings  being  confidered  then,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Tufcany, 
which,  as  we  &id  before,  was  fo  powerfiil  in  former  times>  fo  renowned 
for  its  virtuej  manners,  and  Religion,  and  had  a  language  and  law  of 
its  own,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  exceflive  ppwer  of  the  Romans,, 
ihould  now  retain  na  other  mark  o£  its  ancient  grandeur,,  than,  the 
name  alone. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.    VL 

Concerning  the  conduSi  obferved  by  the  Romans  in  their  fPars. 

HAVING  already  (hewn  what  means  the  Romj^ns  tiook  to 
extend  their  Dooiinion,  I  (hall  now  fay  fomething  concerning 
the  rules  they  followed  in  the  profecution  of  their  wars;  and  in  this  as 
well  as  all  the  reft  of  their  adions,  we  (hall  fee  how  wifely  they 
deviated  in  many  refpeds  from  the  common  pradiceof  all  other  people, 
in  order  to  pave  their  way  to  univ^rfal  Empire.  The  end  and 
defign  of  all  thofe  that  make  war  either  out  of  choice,  or  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  out  of  motives  of  ambition,  is  to  get  what  they  can  and 
keep  what  they  have  got,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  to  endanger  nor 
impoverifh  their  own  doniinions ;  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  neceilary  in 
both  cafes,  to  puifue  all  methods  that  can  be  taken,  not  only  to  fave 
expences,  but  to  eiyich .  and  benefit  theoifelves.  Whoever  then  would 
accomplifh  thefe  ends  mu/l  imitate  the  condudt  of  the  Romans,  with 
whom  it  was  a  general  maxim  to  make  their  vizrs  Jhort  andjharp^z.%  the 
French  fay :  for  by  taking  the  field  early  and  with  powerful  armies, 
they  very  ioon  brought  thofe  wars  to  a  conclufioq,  in  whk:h  they  were 
engaged  with  the  Latins,  Samnites,  and  Tufcans :  and  if  we  confider 
all  the  reft  that  happened  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  Siege 
of  Veii,  it  wilt  be  found  that  fome  of  them  were  ended  in  Six  days, 
ibme  in  ten,  and  others  in  twenty  at  moft.  For  no  fooner  was  war 
declared,  but  they  led  out  their  forces  to  feek  the  Enemy  and  bring 
them  to  an  engagement:  after  which,  if  they  gained  the  vidory,  as 
they  generally  did»  they  forced  them  to  cede  that  part  of  their  territory 
which  lay  upon  their  confines,  to  prevent  the  reft  being  laid  wafte ; 
and  this  was  either  appropriated  to  their  own  particular  ufe,  or  given  to 
ft  Colony,,  which  was  fettled  there  for  the  fecurity  of  their  own  fron- 
tiers, to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Colonifts,  as  well  as  of  the  Com" 
moAwealth,  which  was  thereby  enabled  to  keep  a  good  garrifon  in  thofe 
parts  without  any  expence  to  itfelf.  Nor  could  any  method  be  taken 
more  fafe  and  beneficial  than  this ;  for  whilft  the  other  State  continued 
quiet,  that  garrifon  was  a  fufficient  fecurity  from  any  fudden  invafion ; 
but  if  it  ofifered  to  make  any  attempt  upon  their  Colony,  the  Romans 
were  prefently  in  the  field  again  with  a  powerful  army,  and  having 
crufhed  the  enemy,  made  them  fubmit  to  ftill  heavier  terms  j  thus  by 
degrees  continually  increafing  their  power  and  reputation  abroad,  and 
their  ftrength  at  home. 

This 
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This  method  they  ftri<^ly  obferved  till  after  they  had  made  them- 
fclves  Mafters  of  Veil ;  after  which  they  changed  it  in  fome  meafure,  and 
gave  pay  to  their  Soldiers,  as  they  began  to  be  engaged  in  wars  that 
lafted  longer,  which  was  unneceilary  before,  becaufe.  their  wars  had 
always  been  of  fliort  continuance.^— Nevertheleft,  though  they  paid 
their  forces  from  that  time  in  order  to  fupport  a  war  the  longer,  and  to 
carry  their  arms  into  more  remote  parts,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  the  field  a  great  while,  yet  they  never  loft  fight  of  their  old 
maximi  but  conftantly  put  an  end  to  a  war  as  foon  as  ever  the  circum- 
Aances  of  the  time  and  place  would  admit  of  it,  and  alwajrs  <ent 
Colonies  into  the  countries  which  they  had  conquered  :  for,  befides  the 
utility  that  naturally  refiilted  from  the  obfervation  of  this  ruk,  they  were 
likewife  prompted  to  it  by  ambition ;  becaufe  the  two  Confuls  continu- 
ing in  office  but  one  year,  and  neither  of  them  commanding  the  army 
any  longer  than  Six  months,  they  both  were  defirous  to  put  an  end  to  a 
^war  as  foon  as  poffible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  triumph : 
and  as  for  Colonies,  they  were  too  fenfible  of  the  advantages  they 
teaped  from  fuch  cftablifliments  ever  to  forego  them.  Indeed  they 
made  fome  alteration  in  their  method  of  diftributing  the  fpoil  taken 
from  an  Enemy,  in  which  they  were  not  fo  liberal  as  they  had  been 
before ;  fince  in  the  firft  place  it  did  not  feem  necefiCiry  after  they  had 
given  their  Soldiers  certain  pay,  and  in  the  next,  the  fpoil  increafing 
confiderably  afterwards,  they  thought  proper  to  confign  a  good  part  of 
it  to  the  nfe  of  the  Commonwealth ;  that  fo  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  lay  any  frefh  taxes  upon  their  own  Subjects  for  the  profecution  of  any 
future  enterprise :  by  which  means  they  foon  enriched  the  Public  to  a 
prodigious  degree. 

By  a  ftiiSt  adherence  then  to  thefe  two  methods,  viz.  of  diibibuting 
their  Spoils,  and  of  fending  out  Colonies,  the  Romans  grew  rich  by 
their  wars,  whereas  other  Princes  and  Republics,  lefs  wife,  are  impo- 
verifhed  by  them  -,  nay  the  matter  was  carried  fo  far  at  lafl,  that  no 
Conful  was  allowed  a  triumph  except  he  came  iiome  loaded  with  gold, 
iilver,  and  other  fpoils  for  the  ufe  of  the  publk:  Treafury :  and  thus  by 
likewife  bringing  dieir  wars  to  a  fpeedy  condufion,  either  by  forcing  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement  as  foon  as  poffible,  or  by  harrafling  their 
country  with  continual  incurfions  and  devaflations  till  thev  were  obliged 
to  fue  for  peace  upon  any  terms,  this  people  became  ricner  and  more 
powerful  every  day. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR   vn.  . 

What  propartkn  cf  land  the  Romans  gave  to  every  inhabitant  of  their 

Colonies. 

IT  is  not  an  cafy  matter  to  know  with  any  certainty  how  much  land  the 
Romans  gave  each  Colonift ;  but  it  feems  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
it  was  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  barrenoefs  or  fertility  of  the  place. 
We  may  conclude  however,  that  they  were  always  very  fparing  in  this 
point,  that  fo  their  Colonies  might  fupport  a  great  number  of  men  and 
confequently  be  well  fecured  s  and  in  the  next  place,  as  they  themfelves 
lived  very  frugally  and  modeftly  at  home,  we  can  hardly  imagine  they 
would  fuffer  their  Subjects  to  wanton  in  riot  and  luxury  abroad.  Livy 
informs  us  that  after  they  had  taken  Veii,  they  fent  a  Colony  thither, 
and  gave  each  inhabitant  a  little  more  than  three  acres  and  a  half  of 
land[/].  They  might  confider  likewife  that  their  wants  would  be 
better  fupplied  by  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  land,  than 
by  the  quantity  of  it.  But  we  may  fuppofe  they  had  alfo  Common 
fields  to  feed  their  Catde,  and  woods  to  fupply  them  with  firing  and 
other  necefifaries  i  without  which  no  Colony  could  fupport  itielf. 


CHAP.    VIIL 

What  are  the  reafons  that  induce  a  people  to  abandon  their  own  Country 
and  force  themfelves  into  that  of  others. 

NO  W  we  have  fpoken  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  con- 
ducted their  wars,  and  made  fume  mention  of  the  invafion  of 
Tofcany  by  the  Gauls,  it  may  not  perhaps  appear  foreign  to  our  purpofe, 
if  we  obferve  that  there  are  two  forts  of  war :  one  occafioned  by  the 
ambition*of  Princes  or  Republics  that  invade  others  to  enlarge  their  own 
Empire^  as  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Romans  did  ;  and  thefe  wars 
are  very  ruinous  indeed,  though  they  do  not  utterly  extirpate  the  natives 
cf  conquered  Provinces;  fince  the  Conqueror  is  generally  content  with 
reducing  them  to  obedience  only,  often  leaving  them  in  pofTefiion  of 
their  own  laws  and  almoft  always  of  their  edates  and  properties.  The 
other  fort  of  war  is  when  a  whole  people,  man,  woman,  and  child,  are . 
compelled  to  quit  their  own  country  either  by  famine  or  Sword^  and 

[/  ]  Terna  jugera  &  fcptunces  divifcrant. 

go 
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go  in  fcarch  of  new  habitations  in  another ;  not  with  a  defign  merely 
to  reduce  it  into  Subjection  to  them,  like  the  others  juft  now  mentioned, 
but  firmly  to  eftablifh  themfclres  tberCj  either  by  the  entire  deftrudtion 
or  extermination  of  the  former  inhabitants.  Now  this  is  always 
attended  with  much  blood-flied,  cruelty,  and  devaftation,  as  may  appear 
from  what  Salluft  tells  us  in  the  6nd  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Jugurthinc 
war,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  Gauls  were  upon  their  march  to 
ihvadc  Italy.  Cum  cateris  gentihus  a  popuh  Romano  de  imperio  tantum 
Juijfe  dimicatum^  cufn  Gallts  de  Singulonim  hominum  Salute.  The 
Romans  contended  tvitb  other  nations  for  glory  and  dominion  only ;  but 
with  the  Gauls  they  fought  to  preferve  their  invn  lives  and  their  Country. 
For  when  a  Prince  or  Republic  fubdues  another  country,  they  think  it 
fufficient  to ridthcmfelves  of  thofe  alone  who  bore  rule  over  it  before; 
but  in  irruptions  of  a  whole  people  at  once,  the  invaders  find  it  neceflary 
fo  extirpate  the  whole  nation  which  they  conquer,  in  order  to  fupport 
themfelves  upon  the  produdl  of  their  lands. 

Three  ware  of  this  dreadful  kind  the  Romans  fuftained ;  the  firfl, 
when  Rome  wa*  taken  by  the  Gauls  who  had  driven  the  Tufcans  out 
of  Lombardy  and  fetded  there  themfelves :  and  this  invafion  Livy  ac- 
counts for  two  ways ;  in  the  firft  place,  from  the  delicioufnefs  of  the 
Italian  fruits  and  wines  which  tempted  the  Gauls,  who  had  none  fuch 
at  home>  to  come  thither  for  them,  as  has  been  faid  before :  and  in 
the  next,  their  own  country  being  grown  fo  full  of  inhabitants  that  it 
<:ould  no  longer  fupport  them  all,  the  leading  men  of  that  nation  per- 
ceived it  abfolutcly  neceflary  that  fbme  part  of  them  fhould  leave  it  and 
endeavour  to  eftablifh  themfelves  elfewhere :  which  being  accordingly 
refolved  upon,  the  people  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  to  quit  their  native 
country  chufing  BcUovefus  and  Sigovefus,  two  of  their  Princes,  to  con- 
duct them,  the  former  penetrated  into  Italy,  and  making  himfelf  ma-- 
fler  of  Lombardy,  foon  after  fell  upon  the  Romans:  the  latter  forced 
his  way  into  Spain.  The  fecond  war  of  this  fort  that  the  Romans  had 
upon  their  hands,  happened  to  be  with  the  fame  nation  at  the  end  of 
the  firfl  Punic  war ;  and  in  this  they  killed  above  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  them  in  a  battle  betwixt  Pifa  and  Piombino:  and  the  Mad  was 
when  the  Cimbri  and  Germans  poured  themfelves  into  Italy ;  who  after 
they  had  oflen  routed  the  Roman  armies,  were  totally  conquered  and 
driven  back  again  by  Marius  [m\  Now  if  the  Romans  not  only  fup- 
ported  themfelves,  but  came  ofF  with  great  glory  and  reputation  at  laft 
m  all  thefe  three  terrible  wars,  it  is  an  indifputable  proof  of  their  extra- 
ordinaiy  valour  and  confhncy  in  thofe  times :  for  afterwards,  when 

[m]  It  is  faid  that  a  town  has  been  lately  dMcovercd  in  the  faftnefles  of  the  Alps, 
which  has  been  inhabited  bjr  the  deicendenti  of  this  people  ever  fince  that  time,  .who 
have  fiill  preferved  their  anaent  language  and  manners. 

they, 
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they  began  to  degenerate,  and  had  in  fome  meafurc  loft  their  ancient 
virtue  and  courage,  their  dominions  were  over-run  by  the  very  fame 
people,  that  is,  by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  others,  who  wrefted  the 
Empire  of  the  Weft  entirely  out  of  tbeir  hands. 

Thefe  Emigrations  are  the  ciFe<ft  of  Neceflity  (as  I  faid  before)  and 
this  Neceflity  is  occafioned  by  famine,  or  war,  and  diftrefs  at  home, 
which  obliges  the  people  to  feek  new  habitations  ;  and  when  the  num-  * 
bcr  of  thole  that  are  thus  forced  abroad  is  great,  their  irruptions  into 
other  parts  are  exceeding  fierce  and  bloody  :  for  they  always  kill  the 
natives,  feize  upon  their  lands,  turn  every  thing  upfide  down,  and  give 
the  Country  a  new  name  ;  as  Mofcs  did,  and  the  nations  that  over-ran 
the  Roman  Empire.  Thus  the  names  by  which  the  feveral  Provinces 
of  Italy  and  other  nations  are  now  called,  were  given  them  by  their  fe- 
veral Conquerors :  for  Lombardy  Mras  formerly  called  Gallia  Cifalpina, 
and  France  Gallia  Tranfalpina;  which  laft  now  takes  its  name  from  the 
Franks  who  difpoflefled  the  Romans  of  it.  So  likewife  Sclavonia  was 
anciently  called  lllyria,.  Hungary  Pannonia,  England  Britain  ;  thus  Mo- 
fes  changed  the  name  of  that  part  of  Syria,  which  he  took  poflcflion  of, 
into  Judea  5  and  in  this  manner  many  other  countries,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate,  have  had  new  names  given  them  very  diffe- 
rent from  their  old  ones.  And  (ince  I  have  faid  above  that  people  are 
fometimes  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  war,  and  forced  to  feek 
new  habitations,  I  fhall  give  one  example  of  it  in  the  cafe  of  the  Mau- 
rufians^  formerly  a  people  of  Syria,  .who,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Ifraelites  under  the  condud:  of  Jofhua,  not  being  able  to  oppofe  him, 
thought  it  better  to  fave  their  lives  by  leaving  their  country,  than  to  lofe 
both  by  waiting  for  his  arrival :  for  which  purpofe,  they  marched  away 
with  their  wives  and  children  into  Africa,  where  they  fettled  themfelves 
after  they  had  driven  the  inhabitants  out  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
though  they  could  not  defend  their  own.  Procopius,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  war  which  Belifarius  conducted  againft  the  Vandals  who  had  got  pof- 
fefllon  of  Africa,  fays  that  he  himfelf  had  read  Infcfiptions  upon  certain 
pillars  in  thofe  parts,  that  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  Maurufians,  to 
this  efFeft,  Thefe  pillars  were  ereSied  by  us  when  we  fed  from  the  face  of 
yojhua  the  Robber^  the  Son  of  Nun  [»] :  from  whence  the  rcafon  of  their 
abandoning  Syria  plainly  appears.  Such  multitudes  therefore  becoming 
defperate,  and  urged  forwards  by  extreme  neceflity  are  very  formidable: 
and  fo  great  indeed  is  their  fury,  that  it  is  not  to  be  fuftained  except  by 
the  moft  warlike  and  courageous  nations. 

\jn\  H/AfK  i^f*i»  01  ^vyovT^  wTTo  Trpoaunrn  inffti  tS  x»)ra  /*»«  Nai;?f,  Nos  fugimus  a  facie  Jefu  latro* 
tronis  filii  Navae.  Procop.  dc  bello  Vandalicoj  Lib.  11.  p.  258,  Chap.  x.  dc  Maurorutn 
§rigine»     Paris  Edit,  1662. 

Vol.  II.  C  c  But 
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But  when  thofe  that  are  obliged  to  leave  their  country  arc  few  in 
number  they  are  not  (o  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  people  of  whom  wc 
have  been  fpeaking ;  becaufc  when  they  find  they  cannot  fucceed  by 
downright  force  and  violence,  they  are  under  a  neceflity  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  artifice  and  gentle  means,  in  order  to  gain  a  fettlement  fome- 
where  or  other,  and  afterwards  to  fupport  themfelves  by  alliances  and 
confederacies,  like  iEneas,  Dido,  the  Mafiilians,  and  many  others,  who 
found  means  to  maintain  their  ground  in  thofe  parts  where  they  bad 
got  footing  with  the  confent  and  good  will  of  the  neighbouring  States. 
The  moft  numerous  emigrations  have  been  chiefly  out  of  Scythia  [o],  a 
cold  and  barren  climate,  where  the  inhabitants  were  generally  fo  nume^* 
rous,  and  the  Country  fo  fterile,  that  it  was  not  able  to  fuftain  them ;  fo 
that  multitudes  of  them  having  many  reafons  to  leave  it,  and  none  that 
could  induce  them  to  flay  there,  were  in  a  manner  compelled  to  feck 
more  plentifiil  and  comfortable  habitations:  and  if  there bave been  none 
of  thefe  inundations  from  thofe  parts  during  the  courfe  of  thefe  kft  fiye 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  I  think  it  may  be  accounted  for  feveral 
ways  [p].  In  the  firft  place,  from  the  prodigious  fwarms  of  people,  that 
ifiued  out  from  thencein  thededenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  wmch  muft 
have  drained  and  exhaufted  them  to  the  laft  degree  i  as  there  were  above 
thirty  emigrations  at  that  time.  In  the  next,  Geroiany  and  Hungary^ 
which  likewife  fent  out  legions  of  thefe  adventurers,  are  now  cultivated 
and  improved  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  the  inhabitants  live  in  plenty 
and  fatisfadtion,  and  confequently  are  under  no  temptation  or  neceffity 
of  removing  into  any  other  country :  and  in  the  laft  place,  thefe  twa 
nations  and  the  Poles,  who  alfo  border  upon  the  Scythians,  being  very 
warlike  and  inured  to  arms,  make  fo  ftrong  a  bulwark  againft  them,  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  theicever  being  able  either  to  conquer,  or  even 
to  force  a  pafiTage  through  them  :  and  indeed  they  have  ad:ually  repelled 
many  formidable  invafions  from  thefe  Barbarians :  it  is  not  without  rear- 
fon  therefore,  if  they  fomedmes  boaft  that  it  is  owing  to  their  valour, 
that  Italy  has  been  fo  long  fecured  from  fuch  irraptions,  and  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  obUnd  to  them  for  its  very  exiAence  [q]. 

CHAP. 

[o]  Now  calfed  Tartary. 

[p]  Since  Machiavers  time,  the  Tartars  have  made  terrible  irruptions  into  China,  and 
entirely  fubdued  that  Empire. 

[f  1  For  a  further  account  of  diefe  emkratioRs,  fee  Hift.  Flor.  Book  I.  at  the  beginning. 
Davila's  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  wars  of  France^  at  the  beginning.  Examen  du  Prince, 
Chap.  XXI.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  the  iirft  Chapter  of  his  obfervations  upon  the 
united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  affigns  another  reafon  why  they  have  long  ceafed'. 
**  I  have  fometimes  thought  (fays  he)  how  it  (hould  have  come  to  pafs  that  the  infinite 
fwarm  of  that  vaft  northern  hive,  which  fo  often  (hook  the  world  like  a  great  tempeft, 
and  overflowed  it  like  a  torrent ;  changing  names,  and  cuftoms,  and  government,  and 
language,  and  the  very  face  of  nature,  wherever  they  feated  themfelves  ^  which  upon 

.  record 
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CHAP.    IX. 

]91ifat  often  gives  rife  to  a  voar  betwixt  different  Powen. 

THE  war  betwixt  the  Romans  and  Samnites,  after  they  had  long 
been  friends  and  confederates,  was  owing  to  a  circumftance  which 
often  proves  the  caufe  of  war  betwixt  other  States :  and  this  circutn- 
ftance  is  occafioned  either  by  accident  or  defign.  The  abovementioned 
quarrel  was  the  effect  of  accident ;  for  when  the  Samnites  firil  made 
war  upon  the  Sidicines,  and  afterwards  upon  the  Campanians,  they  had 
no  deiign  to  break  with  the  Romans.  But  the  Campanians  being  di- 
ftrefied,  and  having  no  other  refource,  threw  themfelves  into  the  arms 
of  the  Romans,  and  fubmitted  to  their  government,  contrary  to  the 
cxpe&ation  both  of  the  Romans  and  Samnites  :  after  which,  the  Ro* 
mans  were  forced  to  defend  them  as  their  own  Subjed:s,  and  to  engage 
in  a  war  which  they  could  not  decline  with  honour.  For  though  they 
did  not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  fupport  them  before,  when  they 
were  only  in  common  amity  with  them,  againft  the  Samnites,  who  were 

record  of  Story*  under  the  name  of  Gauls,  pierced  into  Greece  and  Italy,  facking  Rome» 
'and  befiegtng  the  Capitol  in  Camillus's  time  $  under  that  of  the  Cimbers,  marched  through 
France  to  the  very  confines  of  Italy,  defended  by  Marius  ;  under  that  of  Hunns  or  Lorn- 
'1>ards,  Vifigoths,  Goths,  and  Vandals,  conquered  the  whole  force  of  the  Roman  Empire* 
lacked  Rome  thrice  in  a  fmall  compafs  of  years,  (eated  three  Kingdoms  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  Lombardv ;  and  under  that  of  Danes  and  Normans  poflefled  themfelves 
of  England,  agreat  part  or  France,  and  even  of  Naples  and  Sicily  :  how  (I  fay)  thefe 
nations  which  feemed  to  (pawn  in  every  age,  and  at  fome  intervals  of  time  difchargcd 
their  own  native  countries  of  fo  vaft  numbers,  and  with  fuch  terror  to  the  world,  (hould 
about  fcven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago  leave  off  the  ufe  of  thefe  furious  expeditions,  as 
if  on  %  fudden  they  fhould  have  grown  barren,  or  tame,  or  better  contented  with  thejr 
own  ill  climates.  But  I  fuppofe  we  owe  this  benefit  wholly  to  the  growth  and  progrefs  of 
Chriftianity  in  the  North ;  by  which,  early  and  undiftinguiflied  copulation,  or  multitude 
of  wives,  were  reftrained  or  abrogated,  fiy  the  fame  means  learning  and  civility  got 
footing  amongft  them  in  fome  deeree,  and  endofed  certain  circuits  of  thofc  vaft  regions, 
by  the  diftin£tions  and  bounds  of  Kingdoms,  Principalities,  or  Commonalties.     Men  be- 

En  to  leave  their  wilder  lives,  fpent  without  other  cares  or  pleafures  than  of  food  or  of 
[I,  and  betook  themfelves  to  the  eafe  and  entertainment  of  Societies :  with  order  and 
labour,  riches  began  and  trade  followed  j  and  thefe  made  way  for  luxury,  and  that  for 
many  dtieafes  or  ill  habits  of  body  unknown  to  former  and  fimpler  ages,  which  began  to 
ihorten  and  weaken  both  life  and  procreation.  Befides,  the  divifions  and  circles  of  do- 
minion occafioned  wars  betwixt  the  feveral  nations  though  of  the  fame  faith ;  and  thofe 
of  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Mufcovitcs,  with  the  Turks  and  Tartars  made  greater 
daughters  :  and  by  thefe  accidents,  I  fuppofe,  the  numbers  of  thofe  fertile  broods  have 
been  lefiTened,  and  their  limits  in  a  mcafure  confined ;  and  we  have  had  thereby  for  fo 
long  together  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world  the  honour  and  liberty  of  drawing  our  own  blood 
upon  mt  quarrels  of  humour  or  avarice,  ambition  or  pride,  without  the  affiftance  or  need 
of  any  barbarian  nations  to  deftroy  us." 

C  c  2  their 
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their  allies,  yet  they  thought  it  would  be  (hamcful  not  to  proteft  them 
after  they  were  become  their  Subjefts ;  rightly  judging  that  if  they  did 
not,  it  would  difcourage  others  who  poffiWy  might  afterwards  be  ii>- 
clinable  to  do  the  fame  and  acknowledge  their  dominion  ;  which  would 
be  adling  contrary  to  the  great  end  they  always  had  in  view  of  extend- 
ing their  glory  and  Empire.  An  accident  of  the  fame  nature  occafioned 
the  firft  Punic  war :  that  is,  the  protection  which  the  Romans  gave  to 
the  people  of  Mefljna  in  Sicily:  but  the  fecond  was  owing  to  another 
caufe.  For  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  General  fell  upon  the  Sagun- 
tines  in  Spain,  a  people  in  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  not  fo  much  out 
of  any  particular  enmity  he  had  to  that  State^  as  to  force  the  Romans 
to.engage  in  its  defence ;  that  fo  he  might  have  a  fair  pretence  to  quar*- 
rel  with  them  and  invade  Italy,  This  method  of  exciting  a  war  is  very 
common  with  fuch  Princes  and  States  as  are  defirous  to  keep  up  fomc 
appearance,  at  leaft,  of  honour  and  good  faith  :  for  when  they  want  to 
make  war  upon  another  Prince  with  whom  they  have  been  long  in 
friendfhip  and  alliance,  they  generally  find  fome  excufe  to  fall  upon  one 
State  or  other  that  is  dependent  upon  him,  and  not  diredtly  upon  him 
himfelf ;  well  knowing  that  by  fo  doing,  he  will  either  be  provoked  to 
refent  it,  and  then  a  war  enfues  according  to  their  wi(h  5  or  if  J30  is  not, 
he  muft  fhew  either  great  weaknefs  or  bafenefs  in  not  defending  thofe 
that  are  under  his  protection :  in  either  of  which  cafes  he  muft  lofe  his 
reputation,  and  greatly  hurt  himfelf. 

We  may  obferve  therefore  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  concernr 
ing  the  Campanians  and  Carthaginians,,  how  wars  are  excited  in  fuch 
cafes  fometimes  by  accident,  fometimes  by  dcfign:  and  further,  what 
remedy  a  State  may  have  recourfe  to  that  is  not  able  to  defend  itfelf,  and 
yet  refolved  not  to  fubmit  to  the  enemy  that  invades  it;  which  is  to 
throw  itfelf  voluntarily  into  the  arms  of  another  that  is  po'werful  enough 
to  afford  it  protection,  as  the  Romans  did  to  the  Campanians,  and  Ro- 
bert King  of  Naples  to  the  Florentines ;  for  though  that  Prince  would 
not  undertake  to  defend  them  againft  the  incurfions  of  Caftruccio  Caftra- 
cani,  whilft  they  were  only  upon  the  footing  of  common  friendftiip 
with  him,  yet  he  took  them  under  his  proteftion  when  they  fubmitted 
to  him  as  their  Sovereign  [r]. 

[r]  This  fcems  likely  enough  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Dutch  fome  time  or  other.  Sir 
William  Temple  fomewhere  fays,  that  when  they  were  reduced  almoft  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  the  French  in  the  laft  century,  they  adually  began  to  talk  of  putting  themfelves, 
as  a  cu-de,  under  the  proledion  of  the  Empire. 
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CHAP.    X. 

.  7bat  Money  is  not  the  Sinews  of  IVar^  as  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be. 

SINCE  it  is  a  much  eafier  matter  to  begin  a  war  than  to  end  one, 
a  Prince  who  has  any  defign  of  that  kind  in  hajid,  ought  not  only 
maturely  to  confider  his  own  ftrength,  and  to  regulate  his  conduit  ac- 
cording to  it ;  but  alfo  to  take  great  care  that  he  does  not  ^mpofe  upon 
himfelf  in  making  that  eftimate,  as  he  certainly  will  do  if  h/z  altogether 
depends  either  upon  his  coffers  (be  they  ever  fo  full)  or  the  Situation  of 
his  dominions,  or  the  affedtion  of  his  Subjects  j  all  which  will  fignify 
nothing,  if  he  has  not  a  good  and  faithful  army  of  his  own,  Thefc 
things  indeed  may  increafe  his  ftrength,  but  none  of  them  alone  can 
make  him  ftrong^  for  without  a  powerful  body  of  tcoops,  what  can 
money  do,,  of  what  account  is  an  advantageous  fituation,  or  the  afPec- 
tion  of  Subjcdts,  who  will  quickly  defert  him  when  they  find  he  is  not 
able  to  proted:  them  ?  Every  mountain,  every  Lake  or  Sea,  is  paffable, 
and  every  Fortrefs  (how  impregnable  foever  it  may  be  thought)  is  ac^ 
ceffible  where  there  are  not  proper  forces  to  defend  it :  and  as  for  plenty 
of  money  and  treafure,  inftead  of  fecuring  a  State,  it  often  expofcs  it 
to  great  danger,  and  fometimes  proves  the  caufe  of  its  ruin,  by  tempting 
others  to  invade  it  t  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  falfe  and  abfurd  than 
the  common  faying,  that  money  is  the  Jinews  of  war.  Quintus  Curtius 
has  advanced  this  opinion,  however,,  in  the  account  which  be  gives  of 
the  war  betwixt  Antipater  the  Macedonian,  and  the  King  of  Sparta.; 
where  he  tells  us  that  the  latter  was  in  fo  great  want  of  money  that  he 
was  forced  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  upon  fuch  unequal 
terms  that  he  was  utterly  routed :  whereas  if  he  could  have  avoided 
fighting  but  a  few  days,  he  would  have  received  news  of  Alexander's 
death,  and  niight  have  gained  a  vidory  without  ftriking  a  ftroke :  but  • 
as  he  had  no  money,  and  was  afraid  his  troops  would  defert  for  want 
of  pay,  he  was  under  a  neceflity  of  trying  the  fortune  of  a  battle :  from 
whence  the  abovementioned  Author  infers,  that  money  is  the  Jinews  of 
war.  This  Maxim,  though  founded  neither  upon  truth  nor  reafon,  is 
neverthelefs  in  fuch  general  vogue  at  prefent,  that  feveral  Princes  (not 
very  wife  ones  indeed)  regulate  their  proceedings  according  to  it ;  not 
confidering  that  if  money  alone  could  fupport  and  defend  them  againft 
all  enemies  and  dangers,  Darius  would  not  formerly  have  been  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  nor  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans,  nor  Duke 
Charles  \f\  by  the  Swifs  a  little  while  ago ;  nor  would  the  Pope  and 

[/]  Of  Milan. 
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the  Florentines  have  met  with  any  difficulty  in  reducing  Francifco  Ma- 
ria, Nephew  to  Julius  II.  in  the  war  of  Urbino,  which  happened  but 
the  other  day.  Yet  all  the  above  mentioned  Princes  and  States  were 
fairly  beaten  by  others  who  thought  good  troops  and  not  money  were 
the  Sinews  of  war.  Crsfus  King  of  Lydia  having  entertained  Soloo^ 
the  Athenian  Lawgiver,  with  many  other  fplendid  and  magnificent 
fights,  at  lafl:  took  him  to  fee  his  Treafury,  which  was  full  of  filver 
and  gold ;  and  afking  him  ^'  if  he  did  not  think  him  exceeding  power- 
ful,'' Solon  anfwered,  *^  he  did  not  look  upon  him  to  be  at  all  the  more 
powerful  upon  that  account,  becaufe  war  was  made  with  iron,  and  not 
with  filver  and  gold  ;  and  if  he  fhould  be  invaded  by  any  one  that  had 
more  of  the  former,  he  would  foon  be  ftripped  of  the  latter.'*  Every 
body  likewife  knows  that  when  a  vafl:  inundation  of  the  Gauls  poured 
themfelves  into  Greece  and  other  parts  of  Afia,  after  the  death  ot  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  fent  Ambailadors  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  agreement 
with  the  King  of  Macedon,  that  Prince  was  fo  imprudent  to  (hew  them 
the  immenfe  treafures  he  was  pofifefiTed  of,  in  order  to  diiplay  his  great 
power,  and  to  difcourage  them  from  attacking  him :  upon  whidi,  the 
Gauls  were  fo  impatient  to  enrich  themfelves  with  thofe  fpoils,  that  they 
declined  any  treaty  with  him,  and  immediately  fell  upon  his  dominions 
with  fuch  fury,  that  what  he  had  principally  confided  in  for  his  iecu- 
rity  and  defence,  proved  the  chief  cau(e  of  his  rain.  We  might  alfo 
mention  the  more  recent  example  of  the  Venetians,  who  having  accu- 
mulated a  vafl;  quantity  of  money,  found  fo  little  benefit  from  it  when 
they  had  mod  occafion  for  afiiftance,  that  being  attacked  not  long  ago 
by  the  Emperor  and  Lewis  XIL  of  France,  they  prefently  loft  all  thor 
dominions  upon  the  Terra  firma, 

I  fay  then,  that  good  Soldiers,  and  not  money  (according  to  the  vul- 
gar opinion)  are  the  Sinews  of  war :  for  money  alone  is  not  fufficient  to 
provide  a  good  army  ;  but  a  good  army  will  always  provide  itfelf  with 
money.  If  the  Romans  had  been  fimple  enough  to  depend  upon  money 
only  in  their  wars,  the  treafure  of  the  whole  world  would  not  have 
fufficed  to  carry  them  through  their  vaft  enterprizes  abroad,  and  the 
difficulties  they  met  with  at  home :  but  as  they  availed  themfelves  chiefly 
of  iron,  they  were  fo  far  from  wanting  gold,  that  people  who  flood  in 
awe  of  their  arms,  brought  it  in  abundance  to  their  own  doors:  and  if 
the  abovementioned  King  of  Sparta  was  neceflitated  by  fcarcity  of  mo- 
ney to  rifque  a  Battle,  it  was  no  more  than  what  has  happened  to  feve- 
ral  other  Commanders  from  different  occafions.  For  it  has  often  chanced 
that  an  army  has  been  fo  flraitened  for  provifions,  that  it  mufl  either 
perifh  by  hunger  or  come  to  an  engagement :  in  which  cafe  the  btter 
refolution  has  confbndy  been  taken,  as  the  mofl  honourable,  and  in 
which  a  general  may  pofTibly  be  in  fome  meafure  befriended  by  Fortune. 

Agab, 
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Again,  it  frequently  happens  that  when  a  Commander  has  intellfgence 
that  the  enemy  is  going  to  be  reinforced,  he  muft  either  engage  them 
immediately,  or  wait  till  their  fuccours  arrive,  and  then  be  obliged  to 
fight  them  at  a  very  great  difadvantage.  Or  laflly,  it  might  fare  with 
hun  as  it  did  with  A^rubal,  when  he  was  furprized  by  Claudius  Nero 
in  the  Country  of  the  Piceni :  in  which  circumftances,  he  muft  either 
retreat  and  be  ruined  without  any  pofUbility  of  retrieve3  or  hazard  a 
Battle  as  Afdrubal  did  at  all  events,  though  with  little  probability  of 
fuccefs. 

There  are  feveral  occafions  we  fee  then  which  may  force  a  General  to 
fight  contrary  to  his  defire  and  intention ;  and  if  want  of  money  fometimes 
happens  to  be  one,  it  is  not  reafonable  upon  that  account  merely,  to  fay 
that  money  alone  is  the  finews  of  war,  when  fo  many  other  circum- 
ftances and  wants  may  reduce  him  to  the  fame  neceflity.  I  muft  there- 
fore repeat  what  I  faid  above,  that  money  is  not  the  finews  of  war,  but 
good  forces :  it  is  a  necefiary  addition  to  be  fure,  but  that  is  a  necefiity 
which  fuch  forces  will  eafily  find  means  to  furmount ;  for  it  is  as  im- 
pofi[]ble  that  good  Soldiers  (hould  want  money,  as  that  money  only 
fhould  either  make  or  procure  good  Soldiers.  The  truth  of  this  is  evi- 
dent from  a  thouiand  pafiages  in  Hiftory,  notwithftanding  fome  one 
may  objed:  perhaps,  that  Pericles  encouraged  the  Athenians  to  engage 
in  a  war  againft  the  united  forces  of  all  Peloponcfus,  by  telling  them 
'  they  were  fo  rich  and  powerful,  they  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs.  The 
Athenians  accordingly  liftened  to  his  advice :  but  though  their  arms  prof- 
pered  for  a  while,  they  came  ofiT  with  the  worft  at  kft,  and  found  to 
their  coft  that  all  their  money  and  power  was  not  a  match  for  the  valour 
and  difcipline  of  the  Spartan  Veterans.  A  remarkable  pafilage  in  Livy 
might  ferve  as  a  further  proof  of  my  pofition,  if  any  was  yet 
wanting :  for  propofing  it  as  a  queftion  whether  Alexander  the  Great 
would  have  been  able  to  conquer  the  Romans  if  he  had  turned  his  arms 
upon  Italy,  he  fays,  there  are  three  things  abfolutely  necefifary  to  carry 
on  a  war  with  vigour,  good  Soldiers,  good  Commanders,  and  good  for- 
tune ;  and  then  having  confidered  which  fide  was  the  more  powerful  ia 
thofe  three  points,  he  concludes  his  comparifon  without  faying  fo  much 
as  one  word  concerning  money.  It  is  probable  that  the  Campanians  of 
whom  we  fpoke  in  the  laft  chapter,  computed  their  ftrength  by  their 
riches,  and  not  by  the  goodnefs  of  their  troops,  when  at  the  folicitation 
of  the  Sidicines,  they  took  up  arms  in  their  favour  againft  the  Samnitcs: 
for  after  they  had  fo  done  they  were  twice  routed,  and  at  laft,  forced  to 
fubmit  and  become  tributary  to  the  Romans,  in  order  to  fave  themfelves 
from  utter  ruin  and  flavery. 

C  H  A  P^ 
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CHAP.    XI; 

^at  it  is  imprudent  to  enter  into  an  Alliance  with  a  Prince^  nvbofe  Re^ 
putation  is  greater  than  his  Strength. 

LIVY  has  well  cxpreffed  the  error  of  the  Sidicines  in  trufting  to  the 
afllftance  of  the  Caoipanians,  and  that  of  the  Campanians  in 
thinking  themfclves  able  to  defend  them,  Campani  magis  nomen  in  auxi-- 
Hum  Sidicinorumy  fays  he,  quam  vires  ad  prafidium  attulerunt.  ^be 
Campanians  brought  nmre  reputation  than  Jirength  to  the  relief  of  the 
Sidicines.  From  whence  we  may  obferve  that  Alliances  contrafted  with 
Princes  who  are  either  at  too  great  a  diftance,  or  too  weak,  or  embar- 
raffed  in  their  own  affairs,  are  more  honourable  than  fafe  to  thofe  that 
confide  in  them.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  cafe  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, when  they  were  invaded  in  the  year  1479  by  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Naples :  for  though  they  were  at  that  time  in  alliance  with 
the  King  of  France,  it  was  rather  a  credit  than  any  material  fervice  to 
them  :  and  the  very  fame  that  happened  to  the  Florentines  and  Campa- 
nians, would  happen  to  any  other  Italian  State  that  fhould  trufl  to  the 
Emperor  for  fuccour  upon  occafion.  The  Campanians  therefore  were 
guilty  of  a  great  error,  in  thinking  their  flrength  more  confiderablc  than 
it  really  was :  but  fuch  is  the  folly  of  mankind,  that  they  often  under- 
take to  protedl  others,  when  they  are  not  able  to  defend  themfelves :  as 
the  Tarcntines  likewife  did,  who,  when  the  Roman  army  had  taken 
the  field  againft  the  Samnites,  fent  Ambaffadors  to  acquaint  the  Roman 
General  it  was  their  pleafure  there  fhould  be  a  peace  betwixt  the  two 
States,  and  that  they  would  turn  their  arms  againfl:  which  fide  foever 
fhould  refufe  their  mediation.  But  that  General  laughing  at  the  imper- 
tinence of  the  Embaffy,  commanded  a  charge  to  be  founded  immedi- 
ately in  the  prefence  of  the  Ambafl!adors,  and  led  on  his  troops  to  en- 
gage the  enemy ;  fhewing  them  by  deeds  and  not  by  words,  what  fort 
of  anfwer  he  thought  they  dcferved.  Having  now  pointed  out  fomc 
errors  which  States  fall  into  in  defending  others,  I  fhall  fay  fomething 
in  the  next  chapter,  concerning  the  mcafures  they  ought  to  purfue  for 
their  own  defence. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Whether^  upon  the  expeSlation  of  a  war^  it  is  better  to  invade  the  Enemy ^ 

or  to  jujlain  an  Invajion. 

I  Have  heard  it  debated  fomotimes  amongft:  able  and  experienced 
Commanders,  whether  (when  one  Prince  has  declared  war  againft 
another,  and  they  are  both  nearly  equal  in  ftrength)  it  is  better  for  him 
that  has  received  fuch  a  declaration,  to  wait  till  he  is  attacked,  or  to  be 
beforehand  with  the  enemy  and  carry  the  war  into  his  country.     And 
indeed  there  is  much  to  be  faid  in  fupport  of  both  opinions.     Thofe 
that  are  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  Enemy's  country,  quote  the  ad- 
vice which  Craefus  gave  Cyrus,  when  hp  arrived  upon  the  confines  of  the 
Meflageta  with  a  defign  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  Thomyris  their 
Queen  fent  to  let  him  know,  "  that  if  he  pleafed  he  might  enter  her 
dominions,  and  (he  would  be  ready  with  her  forces  to  receive  him  there : 
or  if  he  did  not  like  that,  (he  would  advance  to  attack  him  where  he 
then  was."     Upon  which,  a  Council  being  called,  Craefus  in  oppofition 
to  all  the  reft  of  the  Councilors,  advifed  him  to  march  direftly  againft: 
her;  for  if  he  ftiould  defeat  her  at  a  diftance  from  home,  he  muft  not 
even,  in  that  cafe,  hope  to  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  her  kingdom,  be- 
caufe  ftie  would  have  time  to  recruit  her  broken  forces  and  make  frefli 
head  againft  him  there  :  but  if  he  beat  her  in  her  own  territories,  they 
muft  certainly  fall  into  his  hands;  fince  he  might  purfue  his  viftory  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  her  from  ever  repairing  the  lofs.     The 
Advocates  on  this  fide  likewife  alledge  the  counfel  that  Hannibal  gave 
Antiochus,  when  that  Prince  had  refolved  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  afluring  him>  that  if  they  ever  could  be  beaten  it  muft  be  in 
Italy ;  becaufe  there  an  Invader  might  avail  himfelf  of  their  own  arms, 
their  own  money,  and  their  own  allies ;  but  if  he  entered  the  lifts  with 
them  any  where  elfe,  and  fufiFered  them  to  continue  unmolefted  in 
Italy^  he  would  leave  them  a  fource  of  fupplies  that  would  never  fail 
them  upon  any  occafion  whatfoever ;  and  concluded  with  telling  him, 
that  he  might  fooner  difpofifefs  them  of  Rome  itfelf,  than  of  any  other 
City,  and  of  Italy  more  eafily  than  any  other  Province  in  their  Em- 
pire [/]•     The  condud:  of  Agathocles  the  Sicilian,  is  alfo  inftanced  upon 
this  occafion,  who  being  at  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  not  able 

[/]  See  this  queftion  fully  difcufled  in  Paolo  Paruta's  Political  Difcourfes.    Book  L 
Difc.  V. 
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to.  cope  with  them  at  home,  tranfported  an  army  into  Africa,  where  he 
fiicceeded  fo  well,  that  he  forced  them  to  fue  for  peace :  and  laftly, 
that  of  Scipio,  who  to  fave  Italy^  attacked  the  fame  people  in  their 
own  country. 

Thofc  that  take  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  maintain,  on  the: 
contrary,  that  it  is  the  heft  way  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  diftance  from 
his  own  dominions :  in  fupport  of  which,  they  adduce  the  example  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  always  viftorious  when  the  feat  of  war  lay  in- 
their  own  country,  but  foon  loft  their  liberties  after  they  removed  it  into^ 
Sicily.  They  likewife  avail  themfelves  of  the  ftory  of  Antaustiie 
Egyptian,  who  being  invaded  by  Hercules,  King  of  Libya,,  was  invin- 
cible whilft  he  oppofed  him  at  home ;  but  being  drawn  abroad  by  the 
artifice  of  his  enemy,  he  loft  both  his  Kingdom  and  his  life  together. 
From  hence  arofe  the  Fable  of  Antaeus,  who  being  born  of  the  Earth,, 
received  fre(h  vigour  from  his  mother  every  time  he  was  thrown  down 
HI  the  conflict  he  had  with  Hercules ;  but  the  latter  being  aware  of  that 
at  laft,  lifted  him  up  from  the  ground,  and  fqueezed  him  to  death 
betwixt  his  arms.  As  to  modern  inftances,  fay  they,  every  one  knows, 
that  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  who  was  efteemed  a  very  wife  Prince, 
being  informed  about  two  years  before  he  died,  that  Charles  VIIJ.  of 
France  defigned  to  invade  his  dominions,  made  all  necefi!ary  difpofitions 
to  receive  him  there :  but  falling  fick,  he  advifed  his  Son  Alphonfo 
upon  his  death-bed,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  his  own 
Kingdom,  and  not  be  tempted  to  let  his  forces  go  out  of  it  up- 
on any  account  whatfoever.  The  Son,,  however,  paying  no  regard 
to  this  advice,  fent  an  army  into  Romagna,  which  being  ruin- 
ed there  without  ftriking  a  ftroke,  his  Kingdom  fell  a  Sacrifice  to 
the  French. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  befides  thefe,.  which  might  be  urged 
on  each  fide.  For,  it  may  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  Invader,  that  he 
{hews  more  refolution  than  he  that  ftays  till  he  is  attacked  at  home ; 
which  certainly  muft  infpire  his  forces  with  great  confidence :  that  he 
deprives  the  enemy  of  many  fuccours  and  advantages,  which  he.  might 
other  wife  make  ufe  of  to.  his  prejudice  ;  for  when  his  country  is  laid 
wafte,  and  his  Subjects  fo  plundered  and  harrafifed,  that  he  cannot  tell 
how  to  exadt  any  frefti  fupplies  from  them  in  fuch  diftrefs,  all  refources 
are  cut  ofiT,  the  Magazines  exhaufted,  and  the  fountain  being  dried  up 
(as  Hannibal  faid)  the  ftreams  muft  of  courfe  foon  fail  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  he  will  not  be  able  to  fupport  the  war  for  want  of  Provifions : 
and  laftly,  that  the  Invaders  being  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  under  a 
neceflity  of  fighting  for  their  daily  fuftenance,  that  neceflity,  (if  there 
were  no  other  motives)  will  make  them,  not  only  refolute.and  courageous 

but 
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but  defperate,  as  we  have  faid  elfewbere.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  faid  that  he  who  is  invaded  has  thefe  advantages :  in  the  firft  place, 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  diftrels  the  enemy  greatly  in  point  of  provifions, 
and  many  other  things  without  which  an  army  cannot  fubiin: :  in  the 
next,  he  may  often  fruftrate  his  defigns  by  being  fo  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  country  :  that  he  may  likewife  bring 
more  forces  into  the  field,  as  he  will  be  able  to  collect  all  that  he  has  into 
one  body  there  if  he  pleafes,  though  he  could  not  tranfport  them  all  into 
another  country :  and  that  if  he  (hould  chance  to  lofe  a  battle,  he  may 
foon  repair  the  lofs  and  face  his  enemy  again,  as  many  of  his  troops 
will  find  means  to  efcape  to  places  of  fafety  not  far  off,  aj)d  other  re- 
cruits may  prefently  be  drawn  together  from  the  neighbouring  towns : 
fo  that  in  this  cafe  you  venture  but  part  of  your  fortune,  upon  the  whole 
of  your  force :  whereas  in  the  other,  you  hazard  your  whole  fortune 
upon  part  of  your  Strength  only.  Some  have  fuffered  an  enemy  not 
only  to  advance  two  or  three  days  march  into  their  country,  but  to  take 
feveral  towns,  that  fo  when  their  army  was  weakened  by  leaving  garri- 
fons  in  them  all,  they  might  be  engaged  with  more  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

But  to  fpeak  my  own  opinion  of  the  matter,  I  think  this  diflindion 
ought  to  be  made.  Your  people  are  either  warlike  and  well  difciplined, 
as  the  Romans  were  formerly  and  the  Swifs  are  at  prefent :  or  they  are 
otherwife,  like  the  Carthaginians  of  old,  and  the  French  and  Italians  in 
thefe  times.  In  the  latter  cafe  endeavour  by  all  means  to  keep  an  enemy 
at  a  diftance:  becaufe  your  ftrength  confifting  chiefly  in  your  revenues, 
and  not  in  the  confidence  you  have  in  your  Subjedts,  whenever  your  re- 
venues are  interrupted  or  cut  off,  you  are  certainly  undone :  and  no- 
thing contributes  more  fpeedily  and  efFe<ftually  to  this,  than  a  war  in  your 
own  country.  In  proof  of  this,  we  might  produce  the  example  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  ftrong  enough  to  cope  with  the  Romans  whilfl 
their  revenues  continued  entire  and  undifturbcd  ;  but  when  they  were 
attacked  at  home,  they  could  not  make  head  even  againft  Agathocles. 
The  Florentines  likewife,  though  they  could  not  fecure  themfelves 
againft  Caftruccio  Caftracani,  Lord  of  Lucca,  when  he  carried  the  war 
into  their  country,  by  any  other  means  than  becoming  fubjedl  to  Robert, 
King  of  Naples ;  yet  had  courage  enough  after  Caftruccio  was  dead,  to 
attack  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  his  own  dominions,  with  a  defign  to  have 
deprived  him  of  them :  fo  courageous  were  they  when  they  made  war 
abroad ;  and  fo  pufillanimous  when  it  was  brought  to  their  own  doors. 
But  if  your  country  is  in  a  good  pofture  of  defence,  and  your  people 
warlike  and  well  armed,  like  the  Romans  in  former  times,  and  the  Swifs 
at  this  day^  the  nearer  an  enemy  approaches^  the  harder  he  muft  find  it  tp 

D  d    2  fubduc 
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fubdue  you:  for  in  fuch  a  cafe,  you  will  be  able  to  raiie  more  forces  to 
defend  yourfelf,  than  you  poffibly  could  have  done  to  invade  others. 
The  advice  therefore  which  Hannibal  gave  Antiochus  upon  the  like  oc- 
cafion  is  not  much  to  be  regarded,  as  it  proceeded  from  refentment  and 
felf-intereft :  for  if  the  Romans  had  received  three  fuch  defeats  in  Gaul, 
and  in  fo  (hort  a  time  as  they  did  from  Hannibal  in  Italy,  wkhout  doubt 
they  would  have  been  utterly  ruined ;  fince  they  could  neither  have 
availed  themfelves  of  the  remainder  of  their  forces,  nor  had  an  oppor* 
tunicy  of  repairing  their  lofles,  nor  of  exerting  their  utmoft  flirength  and 
refources,  as  they  did  at  home.  For  we  do  not  find  that  they  ever  fent 
out  an  army  that  confided  of  above  fifty  thoufand  men  to  conquer  any 
State  abroad ;  but  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Gauls  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  firft  Punic  war>  the  forces  they  raifed  amounted  to  eighteen 
hundred  thoufand :  nor  could  they  have  beaten  the  fame  people  afterwards 
whilfi:  they  remained  in  Lombardy,  as  they  did  when  they  had  advanced 
into  Tufcany  :  becaufe  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  oppofe  them, 
with  the  fame  force  or  the  ^me  advantages  at  fuch  a  diftance  [i^];  The 
Cimbri  gave  the  Romans  fuch  an  overthrow  in  Germany,  that  they  ne- 
ver could  make  head  againfi:  them  in  that  country  afterwards :  but  when 
they  penetrated  into  Italy  where  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  employ 
their  whole  force  againft  them,  they  were  foon  vanquiflied  and  driven 
back  again.  The  Swifs  may  eafily  be  conquered  abroad,  becauft  they 
cannot  fend  an  army  of  above  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  men  at  moft  into 
a  foreign  country  j  but  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  get  the  better  of  them  at 
home,  where  they  can  aflemble  at  leaft  an  hundred*  thoufand  efFedtive 
men.  I  fay  again  therefore,  that  a  Prince  whofe  country  is  in  a  good  po- 
fture  of  defence,  and  his  fubjeds  well  armed  and  inured  to  war,  (hould 
^  always  receive  a  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy  at  home ;  and  never 
ftir  out  of  his  own  dominions  ta  meet  or  be  beforehand  with  him : 
otherwife,  let  him  endeavour  by  all  means  to  keep  him  as  far  off  as  he 

Eoflibly  can.     And  thus  by  afting  according  to    thefe  circumftances, 
p  will  be  bed  able  to  defend  himfelf  in  either  cafe  [x\. 

CHAP. 

[u]  See  Chap.  viii.  of  this  book.. 
''  •  [x]  "  In  the  Expedition  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  into  Provence  (fays  a  French  Au- 

thor) King  Francis  might  have  chofen  either  to  go  and  meet  him  in  Italy,  or  to  wait  for 
bim  in  his  own  dominions  y  wherein^  though  he  confidered  of  how  great  advantage  it 
was  to  keep  his  own  territories  clear  from  the  troubles  of  war,  to  the  end  that  his 
firength  being  entire,  he  might  continually  fend  fupplies  of  men  and  money  as  they  were 
wanted ;  that  the  neceffities  of  war  require  at  every  turn  that  the  country  muft  be  fpoiled 
and  waded,  which  cannot  well  be  done  upon  one's  owi^  without  difgufting  the  country 
people,  who  do  not  fo  eafily  digeft  fuch  havock  bv  their  own  friends  as  from  an  enemy,  fo. 
that  feditions  and  commotions  might  be  kindled  by  thofe  means ;  that  the  licence  of 
pillagq  and  plunder  (which  are  not  to  be  tolerated  at  home)  is  a  great  eafe  to  the 

fufierings^ 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

T'bat  men  more  frequently  advance  themfehes  by  guile  and  artifice  than  by 

force. 

IT  very  feldom  or  never  happens  that  men  of  low  condition  advance 
themfelves  to  any  confiderable  height  of  grandeur,  without  having 
rccourle  either  to  fraud  or  violence ;  though  others  may  fucceed  to  it 
by  donation,  or  right  of  inheritance.     Nor  do  I  know  of  any  inflance 

in 

luficrings  of  war ;  and  that  he  who  has  no  other  profpefl  of  gain  than  his  bare  pay,  will 
hardly  be  kept  to  his  duty  when  he  is  but  two  fteps  from  his  wife  and  family  :  that  he 
who  lays  the  cloth  is  always  at  the  charge  of  the  feaft :  that  there  is  more  alacrity  in 
attacking  than  defending  :  and  that  the  (hock  of  the  lofs  of  a  battle  in  our  own  bowels 
is  fo  violent  as  to  endanger  the  diflblution  of  the  whole  body ;  there  being  no  paffion 
fo  contagious  or  that  fo  eafily  gains  ground  as  fear ;  and  that  the  Citizens  who  (hould 
hear  the  rattle  of  this  temped  at  their  gates,  and  let  in  their  Captains  and  Soldiers  yet 
trembling  and  out  of  breath,  would  be  likely  enough  in  fuch  a  combuftion  to  precipitate 
themfelves  upon  fome  untoward  refolution  :  notwithftanding  all  this,  he  chofe  to  recal 
the  forces  he  had  beyond  the  Mountains^  and  to  wait  for  the  enemy  at  home.  For  he 
might,  on  the  other  hand  imagine,  that  being  in  his  own  dominions  and  amongft  his 
friends  and  Subjefls,  he  could  not  fail  of  plenty  of  all  manner  of  conveniencies  :  the 
rivers  and  paues,  of  which  he  was  Maftcr,  would  bring  in  provifions  and  money 
without  the  trouble  of  convoy ;.  that  he  (hould  find  his  Subjedls  the  more  afFedionate  to 
him  the  nearer  their  danger  was  \  that  having  fo  many  cities  and  barriers  to  fecure  him, 
it  would  be  in  his  power  to  haften  or  delay  a  battle  as  he  thought  (it;  and  if  the  latter 
pleafed  him,  he  might  under  covert  and  at  his  own  eafe,  fee  his  enemy  founder  and 
defeat  himfelf  with  the  difficulties  he  was  certain  to  encounter  in  a  hoilile  country,  where 
war  would  be  made  upon  him,  before,  behind,  and  on  every  fide ;  and  where,  in  cafe 
of  a  ficknefs  in  his  army,  he  would  have  no  means  to  refrefli  himfelf,  or  to  enlarge 
his  quarters,  or  to  lodge  his  wounded  men  in  fafety  ;  no  money,  no  victuals,  but  what  he 
mu(t  fight  for  ;  no  leifure  to  halt  and  take  breath,  no  knowledge  of  the  roads  or  country 
to  fecure  him  from  ambufhes  or  furprizes ;  and  in  cafe  of  lofmg  a  battle,  no  poflible 
means  of  faving  the  remains  of  his  army.  But  there  is  much  to  be  faid  on  both  fides." 
The  fame  author  after  citing  the  examples  abovementioned  by  Machiavel,  of  Hannibal, 
Scipio,  the  Athenians,  and  Agathocles  the  Syracufan,  as  people  who  obferved  a  different 
condud,  fays,  <^  but  the  obfervation  is  juft,  that  events,  efpecially  in  war,  for  the  moft 
part  depend  upon  foitune,  who  will  not  be  governed  by  nor  fubmit  to  human  prudence, 
and  that  we  ourfelves  argue  rafhly  and  at  a  venture,  becaufe  both  we  ourfelves  and 
our  arguments  have  a  great  participation  with  the  temerity  of  chance."-— —The  King  of 
Pruffia  however,  who  had  neither  fuch  a  Militia  in  his  own  country  as  he  thought 
fufficient  for  his  defence  againft  fo  many  powerful  enemies  as  were  meditating  an  invafion 
of  his  dominions,  nor  any  ftrone  fortrefles,  nor  a  country  fortified  by  nature,  feems  to 
have  a£ted  wifely  (by  the  event)  in  carrying  the  war  he  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  with 
fo  many  different  Powers,  into  the  enemy's  country,,  and  preventing  an  invafion  of  his 

own  by  invading  them. But  after  all,  it  is  to  be  confidered  how  apt  armies  are   to 

pcrifli  and  moulder  away  when  they  are  tranfported  into  another  country,  from  the  efFe£t% 
•C  diflFcrent  air,  water  and  food  ^  befides  the  hardlbips  tbcnf  a^l^ifllWjjMMva^    of 

Ihelter 
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in  which  violence  alone  has  been  fufHcient  for  that  purpofe;  though 
many  might  be  enumerated  wherein  guile  only  has  enedted  it,  as  wiH 
plainly  appear  to  any  one  that  reads  the  lives  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
Agathocles  the  Sicilian,  and  others  like  them,  who  raifed  themfelves 
from  a  private,  or  rather  bafe  and  abjedl  condition,  to  rule  over  great 
Kingdoms  and  Empires.  Xenophon  in  the  life  of  Cyrus  (hews  the 
necellity  of  artifice ;  for  the  firft  expedition  which  that  Prince  is  there 
fuppofed  to  make  againfl  the  King  of  Armenia  is  full  of  wiles,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  it  entirely  owing  to  fraud  and  cunning  without  any  mixture 
of  force.  From  whence  one  may  reafonably  conclude  that  he  thinks 
it  neceflary  for  a  Prince  who  would  effeiSt  great  things,  that  he  fhould 
learn  to  deceive.  Bcfides  which,  he  reprefents  him  as  deceiving 
Cyaxares,  King  of  Media,  his  Uncle  by  the  mother's  fide,  in  many 
infiances;  and  infinuates  that  without  fo  doing,  he  never  CQuld  have 
attained  to  that  height  of  greatnefs  which  he  afterwards  did  [y].  In  fhort, 

I  am 

ihelter  in  intemperate  heat  or  cold;  the  furfeits  and  dyfenteries  the  men  contrad  by  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  fruits  (fometimes  unripe)  which  they  every  where  find  in  Summer 
time  upon  their  marches  ;  dejedion  of  fpirit  upon  any  attack  of  ficknefs,  and  a  fort  of 
honing  or  pining  after  their  own  country  natural  to  all  men,  which  the  French  call 
/t7  maUidii  du  pais^  and  are  more  fubjed  to  than  perhaps  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
All  hiftories,  both  ancient  and  modern,  abound  with  inftances  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  they 
did  not,  we  have  feen  enow  in  our  own  times  to  convince  us  how  many  dangers  and 
inconveniencies  an  army  is  expofed  to  in  a  foreign  country  ;  efpecially  if  it  is  once  broken 
by  the  enemy.  Let  one  fuffice  out  ofthe  eighth  book  of  Davila's  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  wars 
of  France  ;  where  that  author  fpcaking  of  the  defeat  of  a  German  army  which  he  had 
marched  into  France  in  the  year  1587  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Hugonots,  fap  as  fol- 
lows, *<  The  flaughter  of  the  Germans  was  indeed  very  lamentable  j  for  being 
feized  with  fevers,  and  weakened  to  fuch  a  degree  with  the  bloody  flux,  that  they  fell 
down  in  the  highways  and  towns  as  they  pafled,  they  were  knocked  on  the  head  without 
mercy  by  the  country  people.  Amongft  numbers  of  others,  eighteen  of  them  that 
were  left  fick  at  a  poor  cottage  in  Burgundy,  were  cruelly  butchered,  like  common 
animals,  by  a  woman  who  cut  all  their  throats  with  a  knife,  in  revenge  for  the  lofles  {he 
had  fuftained.^ 

{.y^  Upon  this  paflage  Dacres  fays,  ^^  becaufe  this  whole  chapter  tends  to  fhew  how 
neceflary  guile  is  for  a  Prince's  advantage,  and  it  is  again  recommended  by  precept  in 
Machiavers  treatife  of  a  Prince^  I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  here  he  is  blameable. 
Dolus,  an  virius,  quis  in  bofie  requirat  ?  is  not  meant  de  doU  maJoy  fuppofed  by  Machiavel  in 
his  Princiy  Chap.  xix.  where  he  perfwades  a  Prince  to  ufe  the  Lyon's  force  and  the 
•Foxe's  crafte.  To  bee  able  in  all  military  ftratagems  and  fleights  to  circumvent  an 
enemy  is  one  of  the  moft  requifite  and  nouble  parts  in  a  commander }  provided  there  be 
no  breach  of  faith  nor  oath  violated :  for  as  Tull^  fays,  eft  jus  jurandum  affirmats9 
religiofa :  quod  autem  affirmarey  quafi  Deo  teftty  promtfmsy  id  tenendum  eft.  It  is  much 
unworthy  of  a  Prince  (fays  a  worthy  late  author)  to  faliify  his  word  either  to  an  enemy 
or  fubjea ;  and  the  more  villanie  is  it  to  ufe  covert  fraud  than  open  violence,  becaufe  the 
enemy  lyes  more  open  by  giving  credit  to  his  faith  ;  l^  frmts  diftringily  non  difohity  per^ 
jurium.  And  with  how  much  more  folemnity  Princes  oaths  are  ordinarily  taken, 
methinks  fo  much  the  more  finceritie  ought  they  to  carry  with  them,  having  drawn 
together  many  eyes  and  ears  as  witnefles  of  their  truth  or  fallhood.  I  (hall  conchide 
then  with  Tacitus  in  the  fourth  of  his  Annals.     Ceteris  mortalihus  in  eo  Jiant  confttia^ 

quod 
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I  am  firmly  perfuaded  that  no  man  of  mean  condition  ever  arrived  at 
any  remarkable  degree  of  power  and  dominion  merely  by  open  and 
downright  force ;  but  that  many  have  by  fraud  alone ;  as  Giovanni* 

Galeazzo^ 

fuaJ  fibi  ewducere  putant\  prinapunt.  diverfa  firs  efl^  quibus  pracipua  rerum  ad  famam> 
dirigmday  Let  us  hear  honeft  Montaigne  upon  this  matter.  <^  As  to  this  virtue  of. 
hypocriiy  and  diffimulation,  which  is  now  fo  much  in  reaueft,  (fays  he.  Book  IL 
Chap.  xvii.  of  his  Eflays)  1  mortally  hate  it ;  and  of  all  vices  nnd  none  that  (hews  fo 
much  bafenefs  and  meannefs  of  Spirit.  'Tis  a  cowardly  and  fervile  humour  for  a  man 
to  hide  and  difguife  himfelf  under  a  vizard,  and  not  dare  to  (hew  himfelf  what  he  is. 
By  this  our  followers  are  trained  up  to  treachery ;  for  being  brought  up  to  fpealc  what  is 
not  true,  they  make  no  confcience  of  a  lye.  A  generous  heart  ought  not  to  give  the  lye 
to  its  own  thoughts,  but  will  make  itfelf  feen  within,  where  all  is  good,  or  at  leaft 
humane.  Ariftotle  reputes  it  the  office  of  Magnanimity,  openly  and  profeiTedly  to  love 
and  hate,  to  judge  and  fpeak  with  all  freedom  ;  and  not  to  value  the  approbation  or  diflike 
of  others  at  the  expence  of  truth.  Apollonius  faid  it  was  for  flaves  to  lie,  and  freemen 
to  fpeak  truth.  It  is  the  chief  and  fundamental  part  of  virtue ;  we  muft  love  it  for 
its  ewn  fake :  he  that  fpeaks  the  truth  becaufe  he  is  otherwife  obliged  fo  to  do,  and 
becaufe  he  ferves,  and  that  is  not  afraid  to  lie,  when  it  fignifies  nothing  to  any  body,  is 
not  fufficiently  true.  Mv  Soul  naturally  abominates  lying,  and  hates  the  very  thought  of 
it :  I  have  an  inward  ba(hfulnefs  and  fmart  remorfe  if  ever  a  lieefcapes  me,  asfometimes 
it  does,  when  I  am  furprized  and  hurried  by  occafions  that  allow  me  no  premeditation. 
A.  man  muft  not  always  tell  all,  for  that  would  be  folly  ;  but  what  a  man  fays  (hould 
be  what  he  thinks,  otherwife  it  is  knavery.  1  do  not  know  what  advantage  men  pretend 
to  by  eternally  counterfeiting  and  diflembling,  except  it  is  never  to  be  believed,  even 
when  they  fpeak  truth..  This  may  pafs  once  or  twice  perhaps  upon  men  \  but  to  profefs 
concealing  their  thoughts,  and  to  boaft,  as  fome  of  our  Princes  have  done,  *^  that  they 
would  burn  their  (hirts  if  they  thought  they  knew  their  true  intentions,  (which  was  a 
dying  of  Metellus  of  Maceaon)  and  that  he  who  knows  not  how  to  diflemble,  knows 
not  how  to  rule;'*  is  giving  warning  to  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  that 
whatever  they  fs^  is  nothing  but  lies  and  deceit.  S^uo  qu'u  verjutior  (^  callidior  eft  (fays 
Tully)  hoc  invijUr  (sT  fuftehiory  detraCla  opinione  probltatis.  It  would  be  great  fimplicity 
in  any  one  to  confide  eitner  in  the  countenance  or  word  of  a  man,  that  has  put  on  a 
refolution  to  be  always  another  thing  without  than  he  is  within,  as  Tiberius  did  :  and  I 
cannot  conceive  what  intereft  fuch  can  have  in  their  converfation  with  men,  feeing  they 
produce  nothing  that  is  admitted  for  truth;  whoever  is  difloyal  to  truth^.is  the  fame 
to  fal(hood  alfo.— — Thofe  of  our  times,  who  have  confidered,  in  the  eftabli(hment  of 
the  Dutv  of  a  PHnce,  the  welfare  of  his  affairs  only,  and  have  preferred  that  to  the 
care  of  nis  faith  and  confctertce,  might  fay  fomething  to  a  Prince,  whofe  affairs  Fortune 
bad  put  into  fuch  a  pofture  that  he  might  for  ever  eftablifli  them  by  only  once  breaking 
his  word.  But  it  will  not  go  fo :  they  often  come  again  to  the  fame  market,  they  make 
more  than  one  peace,  and  enter  into  more  than  one  treaty  in  their  lives.  Gain  tempts 
them  to  the  firft  breach  of  faith,  and  almoft  always  prefents  itfelf,  as  in  favour  of  all 
other  evil  adions  :  Sacrileges,  murders,  rebellions,  and  treafons,  arc  undertaken  for 
feme  kind  of  advantage  ;  but  the  (irfi  gain  has  fuch  confequences  as  throw  this  Prince 
out  of  all  correfpondence  and  negpciation  by  this  example  of  his  perfidy.  Soliman  of  the 
Ottoman  race  (a  race  not  very  careful  in  keeping  their  promifcs  and  articles)  when  his 
aimy  made  a  defcent  on  Otranto  in  my  infancy,  being  informed  that  Mercurino  de  Gra- 
tinare  and  the  inhabitants  of  Caffro  were  detained  prifoners,  after  having  furrendered 
the  place,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitulation  with  his  forces,  fent  an  order  to  have 
them  fct  at  liberty,  faying  ^<  that  as  he  had  other  great  enterprizes  in  hand  in  thofe 
parts,  this  breach  of  faith,  though  it  carried  a  (hew  of  prefent  utility,  would  afterwards 
bring  him  into  difrepute,  and  occafion  a  diffidence  in  his  word  that  might  be  of  infinite.- 
Rrgvudice  to  his  affairs.'' 
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<jaleazzo  in  particular,  who  by  that  means  only  deprived  his  Uncle 
Bernabo  of  the  State  of  Milan  [z].    Now  if  Princes  are  obliged  to 
ad:  in  this  manner  in  order  to  found  or  increafe  their  Empire^  Repub- 
lics are  under  an  equal  neceflity  of  doing  the  fame,  till  they  are  become 
powerful  enough  to  truft  to  their  ftrength  alone :  and  as   Rome  took 
all  other  means  (either  by  good  fortune  or  defign)  that  were  neceflary 
toeftablifli  its  future  grandeur ;  foit  did  not  fail  to  avail  itfelf  of  this  alfo; 
nor  was  it  poflible  to  have  proceeded  more  craftily  than  it  did  in  taking 
the  method  we  have  mentioned  before,  namely,  of  cajoling  the  Latins 
and  other  States  round  about  into  fuch  a  confederacy  as  infenfibly  made 
them  its  Subjecfts  inftead  of  Allies.     For  in  the  firft  place,  it  made  ufc 
of  their  arms  to  conquer  the  reft  of  the  neighbouring  people,  and  had 
the  chief  (hare  of  honour  by  afluming  the  name  of  Principal  in  that 
confederacy :  and   having  thus  fubdued  fome  of  them,  it  afterwards 
employed  its  own  ftrength,  and  the  authority  which  it  had  thereby 
acquired  to  reduce  all  the  others :  for  the  Latins  were  not  aware,  that 
itx  fa<a  they  were  no  better  than  Slaves  themfelves,  till  they  had  feen 
the  Samnitcs  twice  defeated  and   forced  to  accept  of  terms  by  the 
Romans.     Thefe  Vidories  which  gdned  the  Romans  great  reputation 
amongft    the  States  that  were  further  off  and  rather  admired  their 
valour  than  felt  the  weight  of  it,  likewife  excited  the  envy  and  jealoufy  of 
thofe  that  were  nearer  home  and  more  immediately  fenfible  of  the  effeds  of 
theirarms,  particularly  the  Latins:  and  fo  great  was  this  apprehenfion,  that 
not  only  the  Latins  themfelves,  but  the  Colonies  which  the  Romans 
had  fent  into  Latium,  and  the  Campanians,  who  not  long  before  had 
taken   ftielter  under   the  protection  of  Rome,  confpired  againft   the 
Romans.     In  confequence  of  which,  the  Latins  provoked  them  to  a 
war,  (in  the  manner  which  I  have  faid  before  is  often  praftifed  upon 
thofe  occafions)  not  by  falling  directly  upon  the  Romans  themfelves, 
but  by  fupporting  the  Sidicines  againft  the  Samnites,  who  had  made 
war  upon  them  by  permiflion  from  the  Romans.     Nor  was  there  any 
other  reafon  for  this  confpiracy,  but  hecaufe  the  confederates  began  to 
be  aware  how  much  they  had  been  impofed  upon   under  the  fpecious 
name  of  Allies:  accordingly  Livy  makes  Annius  Setinus,  a  Latin  Prae- 
tor, fay  in   a  fpeech  which  he  made  in  their  Council,  Nam  ft  etiam 
nunc  (lib  umbra  aqui  foederis y  fcrvitutem  pati  poffumuSj  quid  obejl  quin 
proditis  Sidicinis^  non  Romanorum  Solum^  fed  Samnitium  diStis  pareamus  ? 
For  if  we  can  even  now  endure  fervitude^  under  the  pretence  of  an  equal 
confederacy,  might  we  not  as  well  give  up  the  Sidicines y  andfubmit  not 
only  to  the  Romans  but  to  the  Samnites  alfo  ? 

[z]  Thcfe  two  Princes  were  of  the  houfe  of  Vifconti,  and   Dukes  of  Milan  before 
the  Sfozi's.    See  Hift.  Flor. 

We 
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We  fee  then,  that  even  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  State, 
availed  thenifelves  of  that  artifice  and  deceit  to  extend  their  dominion, 
which  every  one  muft  of  neceflity  have  recourfe  to,  that  is  ambitious  of 
railing  himfelf  from  a  low  eftate  to  any  confiderable  height  of  grandeur: 
and  the  more  cunningly  it  is  difguifed  and  concealed,  the  lefs  diflionour- 
able  it  will  feem,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  that  people. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

l^hat  people  are  often  mifiaken^  who  think  to  work  upon  the  proud  and 
arrogant  by  moderation  and  courtefy. 

IT  frequently  happens  that  mildnefs  and  condefcenfion,  inftead  of 
being  of  any  advantage,  are  of  great  diflcrvice  to  people  ;*  efpecially 
when  thofe  that  have  conceived  any  prejudice  againfl:  them,  either  out  of 
envy  or  any  other  motive,  are  of  a  haughty  and  infolent  difpofition : 
pf  which  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  what  Livy  tells  us  concerning 
the  occafion  of  the  war  betwixt  the  Romans  and  the  Latins.  For  the 
Samnites  complaining  to  the  Romans  that  the  Latins  had  invaded  them, 
the  Romans,  being  unwilling  to  exafperate  the  latter  dill  more,  did 
not  offer  to  put  a  flop  to  their  hoflilities :  which  behaviour  however  was 
fo  far  from  foothing  the  jealoufy  of  the  Latins,  that  it  only  ferved  to 
encourage  them,  and  made  them  declare  their  enmity  the  fooner,  as 
appears  from  the  fame  fpeech  of  the  abovementioned  Annius  Setinus, 
in  which  he  further  tells  the  Council.  Tentajiis  patientiam  negando 
miUtem.  ^is  dubitat  exarjiffe  eos?  Pertulerunt  tamen  hunc  dolorem. 
Exercitus  nos  par  are  adverfus  Samnites  fader atos  fuos  audieruntj  nee 
mover unt  fe  ab  urbe.  Vnde  hac  illis  modejlia^  nifi  a  confcientid  virium 
&  nojirarum  &  fuarum  ?  Tou  have  already  feen  bow  much  they  will  bear^ 
h  ^^fiifi^S  ^^f^PPfy  '^^^  '^^^  y^^^  contingent  of  forces.  *There  is  no  doubt 
but  they  were  fujiciently  nettled  at  it ;  yet  they  fwalhwed  the  affront. 
They  knew  of  our  preparations  againjl  their  allies  the  Samnites:  yet  they 
never  Jiirred  a  foot  to  fupport  them.  Whence  proceeds  this  wonderful 
moderation  think  yoUy  but  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  weaknefs  and 
ourjlrength?  It  appears  plainly  then,  from  this  example,  how  much  this 
moderation  in  the  Romans  increafed  the  arrogance  of  the  Latins. 

A  Prince  therefore  ought  never  to  defcend  from  his  dignity ;  nor 
voluntarily  to  give  up  any  point,  (if  he  has  a  mind  to  fupport  his 
reputation)  except  when  he  either  knows  or  thinks  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain it.  For  when  one  cannot  give  up  any  thing  with  a  good  grace 
and  in  an  honourable  manner,  it  is  almoft  always  better  to  fufFer  it  to 
be  extorted  by  force,  than  tamely  fubmit  to  the  lofs,   without  any 

Vol.-  II.  E  e  ftrugglc 
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ftruggle  to  preferve  it ',  bccaufe  if  he  parts  with  it  in  that  pufillanicnous 
manner,  he  does  it  to  prevent  a  war ;  in  which  the  odds  are  great  that 
his  expedation  is  difappointed,  for  thofe  to  whom  he  has  fo  meanly 
conceded  it,  perceiving  his  weaknefs  and  apprehenfions^  will  be  fo  far 
from  being  fatisfied  with  that,  that  they  will  conflantly  be  making  fredi 
demands,  and  grow  bolder  and  more  unreafonable  every  time,  as  they 
fee  he  is  the  lefs  to  be  feared :  befides  which,  he  will  find  his  friends 
cooler  and  more  backward  in  aflifting  him,  as  they  muft  naturally  be 
induced  to  think  he  is  either  very  weak  or  very  pitiful  and  daftardly. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  immediately  begins  to  raife  forces,  and  take 
aH  other  neceiTary  meafures  to  face  the  enemy^  as  foon  as  he  difcovers. 
his  deligns,  they  will  not  be  fo  forward  to  attack  him,  even  if  they  find 
him  inferior  to  them  :  and  thofe  friends  will  not  only  honour  him  for 
it,  but  come  in  with  alacrity  to  his  afiiftance,  when  they  fee  him  fa 
refolute  in  his  defence,  who  would  not  have  moved  an  inch,  perhaps,, 
to  fuccour  him  if  he  had  been  wanting  to  himfelf.  This  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  however,  when  he  has  but  one  enemy  to  deal  with  r  but  if  he 
fliould  chance  to  have  feveral  upon  his  hands  at  the  fame  time,  it  will 
always  be  the  bed  way  to  give  up  fomething  to  fome  one  of  them ; 
by  which  he  may  probably  either  make  him  his  friend,  even  after  war 
is  commenced,  or  at  leaft  detach  him  from  the  reft  of  thofe  that  are 
confederated  againft  him. 


CHAP.    XV. 

J'hat  weak  Statrs  are  gemralfy  doubtfiil  in  their  rejobitims  ^  and  tbatjhm 
determinations  are  ahoays  perntdtms. 

FROM  thefe  caufes  and  beginnings  of  the  war  betwixt  the  Latin»^ 
and  the  Romans,  we  may  obferve,  that  in  all  confultations  it  is 
the  befl  way  to  come  to  fome  fpeedy  refolution  in  the  matter  delibe- 
fated  upon,  and.  to  avoid  fufpence  and  delay  as  much  as  poflible.  Ac-- 
cording  to  which  maxim  the  Latins  proceeded  in  the  Council  they  held 
when  they  defigned  to  revolt  from  the  Romans.  For  the  latter  faf- 
pe<5ting  their  fidelity^  and  being  defirou9|  not  only  to  fatisfy  themfelves>, 
but  to  regain  that  people  without  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  gave 
them  to  underfland  that  they  wifhed  they  would  fend  eight  Deputies  to 
Rome,,  as  they  wanted  to  confult  with  them  upon  certain  affairs  of 
importance.  In  confequence  of  this  meffage,  the  Latins  being  con- 
fcious  to  themfelves,  that  they  had  done  feveral  things  that  muft  have 
difgufled  the  Romans,  prefently  called  a  Council  to  confider  who  fhould 
be  fent  to  Rome,  and  what  they  fhould  fay  upon  that  occafion^  when 

they 
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they  came  thither.  Whilft  the  matter  therefore  was  in  debate,  the 
aforementioned  Prstor  Annius  Setinus  told  the  Council,  Adfummam 
rerum  nojirarum  pertinere  arbitror^  ut  cogitetis  magis^  quid, agendum  no^ 
bis  J  quam  quid  loquendum  Jit :  facile  enim  erit  explicatis  conciliisy  acconj'- 
modare  rebus  verba :  That  be  thought  it  highly  concerned  their  welfare ^  tQ 
confider  what  was  to  be  done^  rather  than  what  was  to  hefaid :  for  when 
cnce  they  were  come  to  any  refolution^  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  accom*^ 
modate  their  words  to  their  aSlions :  a  piece  of  advice  that  certainly  has 
much  truth  and  reafon  in  it,  and  ought  to  be  well  remembered  by  all 
Princes  and  Commonweahhs.  For  whilft  people  are  doubtful  and  un- 
certain what  to  do,  they  mufl:  likewife  be  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  for 
their  conduct  in  fuch  cafes  :  but  when-  they  have  determined  how  to 
aft,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  This  I  thought  fit  to  inculcate 
the  more  eameflly,  becaufe  I  myfelf  have  often  known  an  irrefolute 
manner  of  proceeding,  not  only  very  prejudicial  to  the  public  affairs^ 
but  alfo  very  fcandalous  and  disgraceful  to  our  own  Commonweahh  in 
particular  :  and  indeed  there  will  always  be  great  doubts  and  uncertainty 
whenever  things  of  a  nice  and  delicate  nature,  and  in  which  the  utmofl 
refolation  is  required,  come  to  be  difcuffed  by  a  Council  compofed  of 
weak  and  pufillanimous  members. 

Delays  and  tardy  deliberations  are  likewife  no  lefs  prejudicial ;  efpe^^ 
cially  when  a  friend  or  Ally  is  to  be  fuccoured :  for  they  hurt  one's 
felf,  and  do  no  body  elfe  any  good.  Such  deliberations  proceed  from 
the  want  cither  of  courage  or  ftrength,  or  the  malevolence  of  fome  of 
the  Counfellors,  who,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  private  paffions, 
chufe  rather  to  ruin  the  State,  than  not  accomplifh  fome  favourite  end  : 
for  which  purpofe,  they  not  only  oppofe  and  thwart  the  neceffary  mea- 
fures  that  are  propofed,  but  ufe  all  other  means  to  embarrafs  and  defeat 
them :  whereas  good  Citizens  never  endeavour  to  traverfe  fuch  delibe- 
rations, efpecially  in  afiairs  where  difpatch  is  requifite,  even  though 
the  cry  of  the  populace  ihould  be  againfl  them.  After  the  death  of 
Hieronymus,  the  Tyrant  of  Syracufe,  a  fharp  war  being  carried  on 
betwixt  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  the  Syracufans  were  divided 
amongfl:  themfelves,  whether  they  (hould  take  part  with  the  former  or 
the  latter :  and  thefe  divifions  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  all  public 
bofinefs  was  at  a  ftand,  and  nothing  could  be  determined  upon ;  till 
Apollonides,  one  of  the  prmcipal  Citizens,  reprefented  to  them  in 
a  grave  and  weighty  fpeech  upon  the  occafion,  that  though  neither 
thofe  that  were  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  Romans,  nor  thofe  that 
thought  it  better  to  fide  with  the  Carthaginians,  were  to  be 
blamed;  yet,  their  flow  and  irrefolute  manner  of  proceeding  in 
coming  to  fome  determination  was^.vgy^  ^PHlflh''  ^^^  would 
certainly  be  the  ruin  of  their  State  a^MHili|^^^^:  would  come 
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to  a  refolution,  which  fide  foever  they  took,  feme  good  or  other 
might  be  expefted  from  it.  Indeed  Livy  could  not  have  given  us  a 
more  remarkable  document  of  the  evils  that  attend  fuch  a  tardy  and 
undetermined  manner  of  deliberating ;  which  he  likewifc  confirms  by 
the  example  of  the  Latins,  whofe  affiftance  being  demanded  by  tl« 
Lavinians  againft  the  Romans,  was  fo  long  deferred  by  their  tedious 
deliberations,  whether  they  fhould  grant  them  any  or  not,  that  at  laft 
when  they  had  refolved  upon  it,  and  their  fuccours  were  juft  got  out 
of  the  gates  of  the  City,  they  received  news  that  their  Confederates 
were  routed :  which  gave  Milonius  their.  Praetor  occafion  to  fay,  //  is 
well  if  the  Romans  do  not  make  us  pay  dear  for  this  Jhort  march.  For 
if  they  could  fpeedily  have  refolved  either  to  affift  the  Lavinians>  or  not 
to  affift  them ;  in  the  latter  cafe,  they  would  not  have  drawn  upon 
themfclves  the  refentment  of  the  Romans ;  and  in  the  former,  their 
Allies  might  probably  have  been  vidtorious :  but,  as  they  could  not 
determine  to  do  either,  they  were  fure  to  fmart  for  it^  which  fide  foerer 
got  the  better,  as  indeed  they  did. 

If  the  Florentines  had  duly  confidered  this  matter,  they  would  not 
have  fufFered  fo  much  as  they  did  when  Charles  XII.  of  France  marched 
into  Italy,  againft  Lewis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan ;  for,  when  he  had 
partly  refolved  upon  that  Expedition,  he  would  have  entered  into  a 
Treaty  with  the  Florentine  Ambafladors,  who  were  then  at  his  Court : 
the  terms  of  which  were,  that  provided  their  Republic  would  ftand 
neuter  in  that  quarrel,  he  would  take  them  into  his  protection,  and 
fupport  them  againft  all  enemies.  For  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty  a 
month  was  allowed  :  but  that  being  imprudently  deferred,  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  fome  who  fayoured  the  Duke's  intereftis,  till  the  King  had 
fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  and  the  Florentines  then  ofiFering  to  ratify  it,  his 
majefty  fhewed  no  regard  to  them,  as  he  faw  it  proceeded  from  fear, 
and  not  from  any  good  will  or  friendfhip  to  him  :  a  delay  that  coft  the 
Florentines  a  very  large  fum  of  money,  and  brought  them  almoft  to 
the  brink  of  ruin ;  as  the  fame  manner  of  proceeding  did  afterwards 
upon  another  occafion.  This  behaviour  was  fo  much  the  more  weak  and 
dangerous,  as  it  was  of  no  fervice  to  the  Duke,  who,  if  he  had  got 
the  better  of  the  French,  would  have  handled  them  in  a  ftill  rougher 
manner  than  the  King  did.  Now,  though  I  have  iaid  fomething  in  a 
former  difcourfe,  concerning  the  evils  that  are  incident  to  Common- 
wealths from  fuch  flow  and  irrefolute  deliberations ;  yet  as  frefti  matter 
occurred,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amifs  to  make  this  addition  to  it ; 
^Ipecially  as  it  is  a  Subjedl  that  ought  to  be  well  confidered  by  fuch  Re* 
publics  as  that  of  Florence  [a\. 

[a]  Compare  thefe  two  laft  Chapters  with  Chap,  xxxviii.  Book  L 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

How  much  our  Military  Difcipline  in  thefe  times  differs  from  that  of  tbt 

Atcients. 

THE  moft  important  battle  the  Romans  ever  fought  with  any 
other  nation,  was  that  in  which  they  defeated  the  Latins, 
in  the  Confulfhip  of  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Decius  :  for  as  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Latins  lofl:  their  liberty  by  that  overthrow  ;  fo  the  Ro- 
mans muft  inevitably  have  become  fubjedt  to  them,  if  they  had  not 
gained  the  viftory.  Livy  himfclf  was  of  this  opinion  :  for  he  tells  us, 
that  the  two  armies  were  equal  in  difcipline,  valour,  refolution,  and 
numbers ;  and  that  the  only  difference  betwixt  them  was,  that  the 
Romans  had  the  more  determined  and  courageous  Generals.  In  this 
battle,  there  were  two  circumftances  very  remarkable  j  of  which 
there  was  no  example  before,  and  but  very  few  fince:  for  one  of 
the  Confuls  facrificed  himfelf,  in  order  to  keep  his  Soldiers  firm 
in  their  obedience  and  difcipline ;  and  the  other  put  his  own  Son 
to  death  for  difobeying  his  orders  [b].  The  equality  which  Livy  fays 
was  betwixt  thefe  two  armies,  was  occafioned  by  the  Soldiers 
in  both  having  long  ferved  together  under  the  fame  colours,  fpeaking 
the  fame  tongue,  obferving  the  fame  difcipline,  and  fighting  with  the 
fame  arms :  for,  in  their  order  of  battle  they  both  followed  one  method, 
and  there  was  no  diflfcrcnce  in  the  titles  of  their  refpeftive  officers,  or 
the  names  by  which  the  feveral  divifions  of  their  armies  were  called. 
Since  both  fides  therefore  were  thus  equal  in  courage  and  flrength,  there 
was  a  nec^ffity  for  the  exertion  of  fome  great  and  extraordinary  quality 
on  one  fide,  in  order  to  infpire  the  Soldiers  with  fuch  a  degree  of  firm- 
nefs  and  obftinacy,  as  might  give  it  a  fuperiority  over  the  other ;  to 
which  kind  of  obflinacy,  a  vidtory  is  generally  owing :  for  whilft  that 
lafls  they  will  never  turn  their  backs.  And  as  it  was  fo  neceflary  to 
encourage  and  keep  up  this  refolution  in  the  breafls  of  the  Romans, 
to  a  pitch  beyond  that  of  the  Latins,  it  happened  partly  through  chance, 
and  partly  through  the  bravery  and  rigour  of  the  Confuls,  that  Tor- 
quatus put  his  fon  to  death,  and  Decius  facrificed  himfelf. 

To  give  us  a  clearer  notion  of  the  equality  betwixt  thefe  two  armies, 
Livy  defcribes  the  order  which  the  Romans  obferved  in  drawing  up 
their  forces,  and  in  time  of  battle :  but  as  be  has  done  it  at  large,  I 
(hall  only  fele£t  what  feems  mofl  remarkable ;  and  whic^,  if  it  had 

[i]  Sec  Livy,  Lib.  VIU.  Chap.  vii.  viii,  ix,  x. 
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been  imitated  by  the  Generals  of  thefc  times,  would  have  prevented 
much  confufion  and  many  diforders  in  their  armies  and  engagements. 
According  to  him,  there  were  three  grand  Divifions  or  Lines  in  their 
Armies }  the  firft  confided  of  Hajiati  or  Pikemen ;  the  ^ond,  of  the 
Prwcipes ;  and  the  third,  of  the  ^riarii ;  each  of  which  had  its  ca- 
valry. When  they  fet  their  Battle  in  array,  they  placed  the  Haftati  in 
the  firft  line,  the  Principcs  in  the  fecond,  behind  the  Haftati,  and  the 
Triarii  in  the  third.  On  the  right  and  left  of  each  of  thefc  lines, 
was  pofted  a  body  of  Horfe  ;  which  from  their  form  and  ftation  were 
called  A/ay  becaufe  they  refembled  Wings.  The  Haftati,  or  firft  line, 
were  drawn  up  very  clofe  together,  the  better  to  fuftain  the  firft  ftiock 
of  the  enemy.  The  fecond  line,  confifting  of  the  Principes,  who 
were  not  to  engage  fo  immediately,  but  rather  to  fupport  the  front 
line  if  it  was  broken  or  gave  way,  was  not  drawn  up  fo  clofe,  but  had 
a  fmall  interval  betwixt  every  man,  ^that  fb  it  might  receive  the  Haftati 
into  thofe  fpaces  without  being  put  into  diforder,  if  they  ihould  chance 
to  be  fo  hard  prefifed  by  the  enemy  that  they  muft  give  ground.  The 
Triarii,  or  third  line,  were  drawn  up  with  ftill  larger  intervals  betwixt 
the  men,  in  order  to  receive  the  two  other  lines  into  them  upon  oc-' 
cafion.  Being  formed  in  this  manner,  the  Haftati  began  the  attack, 
and  if  they  were  repulfed,  they  retired  into  the  void  fpaces  left  for 
them  by  the  Principes,  and  jointly  renewed  the  battle ;  but  if  the  fecond 
line  thus  filled  up,  likewife  happened  to  be  thrown  into  confiifion, 
the^men  fell  back  into  the  intervals  amongft  the  Triarii,  and  they  all 
advanced  together  once  more  to  the  fight.  But  as  this  was  their  laft 
effort  (becaufe  there  was  no  other  fupport  or  referve  left)  if  they 
chanced  to  be  worfted  again,  the  battle  was  loft.  And,  as  matters 
were  thought  to  be  in  a  defperate  fituation,  whenever  the  Triarii  came 
to  be  engaged,  the  Proverb  res  reduSla  eft  ad  Triarios,  took  its  rife 
from  hence,  i.  c.  the  lajifiake  is  upon  the  boards  or,  we  are  reduced  t% 
the  utmojl  extremity  [c]. 

Now,  as  the  Generals  of  our  times  have  utterly  laid  afide  all  other 
parts  of  ancient  military  diicipline,  this  method  of  drawing  up  armies 
is  at  prefent  likewife  altogether  negleded,  and  become  obfolete }  though 
indeed  it  is  an  excellent  one,  and  worthy  of  the  ftrideft  attention :  for 
a  body  of  forces  that  is  formed  in  this  manner,  may  fuftain  three  vigo* 
rous  attacks,  and  muft  be  beaten  three  different  times  before  the  day  is 
loft :  whereas,  another  that  can  ftand  but  one  (hock  (which  is  the  cafe 
of  all  Chriftian  armies  at  this  day)  is  liable  to  be  foon  routed  ;  fince 
every  little  diforder,  or  any  common  degree  of  impetuofity  in  the  firft 
enfet,  is  fui^cient  to  gain  a  vidtory  over  it.    The  reafon  that  our  armies 


[r]  See  the  Art  tf  Wkt^  Book  III.  ia  the  beginning. 
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cannot  rally  and  return  to  the  charge  fo  often  as  the  Roman  troops  ufed 
to  do,  is  bccaufe  the  method  of  receiving  one  line  into  another  is  now 
entirely  loft  ;  for,  according  to  the  prefent  method  of  ranging  an  army 
in  order  of  battle,  the  Generals  form  their  lines  clofc  upon  the  back 
of  each  other>  and  extend  them  to  {o  great  a  length,  that  they  can- 
not poffibly  be  of  any  confiderable  depth,  which  muft  make  them 
very  weak :  or,  if  they  draw  them  up  deeper,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  theni,  yet,  if  the  firft  line  is  broken,  it 
cannot  be  received  into  the  fecond,  and  confequently  when  it  falls  bade 
upon  it,  muft  occafion  great  confuiion  and  diforder  ^  in  which  cafe,  the 
firft  line  can  neither  retreat,  nor  the  fecond  advance,  if  it  fiiould  be  ne- 
ceflary :  fo  that  the  firft  recoiling  upon  the  fecond,  and  both  upon  the 
third,  they  become  fo  embarrafled  and  entangled  one  amongft  another, 
that  the  whole  army  muft  prefendy  be  ruined.  At  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
where  Monfieur  de  Foix,  the  French  General,  was  killed,  and  which 
was  very  well  fought  (confidering  the  difcipline  of  the  times)  the 
French  and  Spanifti  armies  were  drawn  up  in  the  manner  juft  now  de- 
{bribed  j  that  is,  they  both  had  their  lines  extended  to  a  great  length, 
and  clofe  together:  fo  that  they  could  not  be  very  deep,  nor  make 
any  more  than  one  front  to  the  enemy.  And  this  they  always  do  in 
hrge  plains,  like  thofe  about  Ravenna :  for,  as  they  are  fenfible  of  the 
diforder  they  muft  fall  into,  if  they  fliould  be  obliged  to  retreat,  by 
one  line  falling  back  upon  another,  they  endeavour  to  avoid  that  dan- 
ger as  much  as  poftible,  by  making  a  large  front :  but  when  the  coun* 
try  is  full  of  enclofures,  and  there  is  not  room  enough  for  that  i  if 
they  ftiould  happen  to  fall  into  confufion,  they  know  of  no  remedy 
ibr  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  they  march  through  an  enemy's  country, 
whether  it  be  to  plunder,  or  forage,  or  upon  any  other  occafion.  Thus, 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Regolo,  betwixt  the  Florentines  and  the  Pifans,  in 
the  war  which  was  occafibned  by  the  defection  of  the  latter  from  the 
former,  upon  the  arrival  of  Charles  VIIL  in  Italy,  the  defeat  of  the  Flo- 
rentines was  entirely  owing  to  their  own  Cavalry,  which,  being  pofted 
in  the  front,  was  firft  charged  by  the  enemy,  and  happe!)ing  to  be 
broke,  fell  back  upon  the  Infantry,  and  threw  them  into  fuch  diforder,. 
that  they  all  ran  away  together :  and  I  have  often  heard  Criaco  del 
Borgo,  an  old  Officer  in  the  Florentine  Infantry,  fay,  that  he  had 
never  feen  them  defeated,  but  when  they  had  been  firft  difordered  by 
their  own  Horfe.  The  Swifs,  who  excel  all  other  nations  at  prefent  in 
the  art  of  war,  always  take  particular  care,  when  they  ferve  in  the 
French  armies,  to  be  pofted  in  the  ilanks,  that  fo  their  friend's 
Cavalry,  if  it  ftioald  chance  to  be  hard  prefTed,  may  not  recoil  upon 
them. 

Now 
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Now  though  thcfc  things  fcem  not  only  very  eafy  to  be  underftood^ 
butalfo  to  be  put  in  practice ;  yet  there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  General  in 
our  times^  that  has  hitherto  endeavoured  either  to  revive  the  ancient 
difcipline,  or  corredl  the  modern:  and,  notwithftanding  they  have 
fometimes  drawn  up  their  armies  in  three  lines,  the  firft  of  which, 
they  call  the  Van-guard ;  the  fecond,  the  Main-battle  j  and  the  third,  the 
Rear-guard',  yet  it  has  been  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  for  the  greater 
conveniency  of  encamping :  but  when  they  come  to  adlion,  they  almoft 
always  employ  them  all  three  together  in  one  attack,  as  I  faid  before. 
And  fincc  many,  to  excufe  their  ignorance,  pretend  that  there  are  fe- 
vcral  articles  in  the  ancient  military  difcipline,  which  the  ufe  of  artillery 
will  not  allow  them  to  pradice  in  thefe  times,  I  (hall  difcuft  that 
point  in  the  next  chapter,  and  fhew  what  weight  there  is  in  fuch  alle* 
gations. 


CHAP.    XVII. 

What  account  is  to  be  made  of  Artillery  at  prefent :  and  whether  the 
opinion  which  the  Generality  have  conceived  of  it  is  jujily  founded, 

WHEN  I  confider  how  many  field  battles  the  Romans  fought, 
I  cannot  help  reileding  at  the  fame  time,  upon  fome  notions 
fupported  by  the  generality,  that  if  there  had  been  artillery  in  thofe 
times,  the  Romans  could  not  have  over-run  Provinces,  made  fo  many 
people  tributary,  nor  have  performed  feveral  other  great  exploits  fo 
eafily  as  they  did ;  that  fince  it  came  into  ufe,  men  have  not  fhewn 
tbemfelves  fo  bold  and  intrepid  as  they  did  formerly  j  and  laftly,  that 
armies  are  now  likewife  much  more  backward  in  coming  to  a  clofe 
engagement,  and  cannot  poffibly  obferve  the  ancient  difcipline  :  fo  that 
it  feems  as  if  the  whole  bufinefs  of  war  would  in  time  be  difpatched 
by  artillery  only.  As  I  apprehend  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  foreign 
to  our  purpofe,  to  examine  whether  thefe  opinions  are  founded  upon 
reafon,  or  not  j  whether  the  ufe  of  artillery  has  added  to,  or  dimi- 
niflied  the  ftrength  of  armies  \  and  whether  it  has  given  Generals  more 
or  lefs  opportunities  of  diftinguifhing  their  courage.  I  (hall  begin  with 
the  firft  article,  viz.  that  the  Roman  arms  could  not  have  made  fo  great 
a  progrefs,  if  the  ufe  of  artillery  had  then  been  known. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  fay,  that  war  is  either  offenfive  or  defenfive :  fo 
that  we  muft  examine  in  the  firft  place,  in  which  of  thefe  two  kinds 
of  war  artillery  is  the  moft  efFedtual :  and  though  indeed  there  is  much 
to  be  urged  on  both  fides ;  yet,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  does  much 
more  mifchief  to  thofe  that  aft  upon  the  defetifive,  than  the  offenfive. 

For 
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For  the  former  are  generally  bcfieged,  either  in  fome  town  or  fortified 
camp  :  if  it  be  in  a  town,  it  mufl:  either  be  in  a  fmali  one  (like  mod 
fortrefles)  or  a  large  one.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  befieged  are  undone : 
for  inch  is  the  force  of  artillery,  that  it  will  beat  down  the  thickeft 
wall  in  a  few  days :  fo  that,  if  thofe  within  have  neither  any  place  of 
fecurity  to  retire  to,  nor  room  to  throw  up  ditches  or  ramparts  to  de* 
fend  themfelves,  the  enemy  of  courfc  muft  enter  the  breach.  Nor 
will  their  artillery  fave  them :  for  it  is  now  received  as  a  general  maxim, 
that  when  a  breach  is  furioufly  ftormed,  by  a  great  number  of  men  at 
once,  it  cannot  be  long  defended  by  artillery.  The  affaults  of  the  Ul- 
tramontanes,  in  particular,  are  fo  fierce,  that  it  is  not  pofiible  to  fufhiin 
them :  whereas  thofe  of  the  Italians,  who  lead  up  their  men  by 
few  at  a  time,  and  in  detached  parties,  are  eafily  repelled :  but  this 
may  more  properly  be  called  Skirmi/bing^  than  any  thing  elfe,  and 
thofe  that  approach  a  breach  in  fo  cool  a  manner,  where  there  is  any 
artillery  planted,  are  all  fure  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  ;  becaufe,  in 
this  cafe,  it  muft  do  great  execution  :  whild;  others  who  rufh  impe- 
tuoufly  into  the  breach  in  great  numbers  at  the  fame  time,  and  pu{h  each 
other  forwards,  are  fure  to  fucceed  in  fpite  of  the  artillery,  except 
there  are  any  ditches,  or  other  works  within  to  impede  them :  for  though 
fome  of  them  mufi:  be  killed,  there  will  be  enough  left  to  carry  the 
place.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  fufficiently  experienced  at  the  fiege 
of  many  towns,  which  the  Ultratiiontanes  have  taken  in  Italy,  parti- 
cularly at  that  of  Brefcia :  for  that  town  having  revolted  from  the 
French  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  Citadel  only  holding  out  for  them, 
the  Venetians,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  any  fallies  that  might 
be  made  from  thence,  fortified  the  ftreet  that  leads  from  the  Citadel 
down  into  the  town,  planting  as  many  cannon  as  they  poffibly  could, 
both  in  the  front  and  flanks,  and  every  other  part  of  it  where  there 
was  any  room  or  convenience ;  but  Monfieur  de  Foix  made  fo  little 
account  of  them,  when  he  arrived  there  with  a  body  of  horfe,  to  re- 
lieve the  Citadel,  that  he  ordered  his  men  to  difmount,  and  pufhing 
through  this  ftreet,  prefently  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  town, 
without  fuftaining  any  confiderable  lofs.  So  that  thofe  who  are  to  de- 
fend a  fmall  town  after  a  breach  is  made,  and  have  neither  any  place  of 
fecurity  to  retire  into,  nor  ditches  or  ramparts  to  obftruft  the  enemy, 
but  are  reduced  to  depend  upon  their  artillery  alone,  mud  foon  be 
obliged  to  furrender. 

If  the  town  to  be  defended  is  a  large  one,  and  the  befieged  have  all 
the  conveniences  juft  now  mentioned  to  truft  to,  artillery  will  ftill  be  of 
much  more  fervice  to  the  befiegers  than  to  them.  For,  in  the  firft 
place,  if  you  exped:  to  do  any  material  execution,  your  Guns  muft  be 
planted  upon  fome  eminence,  that  is  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
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town  ;  otherwife,  any  little  breaft-work  which  the  enemy  may  throw 
up  will  be  fufEcient  to  cover  them  from  your  fire  :  fo  that  being  forced 
to  mount  your  cannon,  perhaps  upon  platforms,  at  the  top  of  the 
walls,  or  fome  other  fuch  elevated  place,  you  muft  labour  under  two 
difficulties  •  in  the  firft  place,  you  cannot  make  ufe  of  fqch  heavy 
peices  as  the  enemy  may,  becaufe  the  fpacc  there  will  be  too  ftrait  ta 
manage  them,  as  they  ought  to  be  managed  :  and  in  the  next,  if  that 
was  poflible  to  be  done,  yet  you  could  not  make  parapets  there  ftrong 
enough  to  fecure  them :  which  the  befiegers  may  eafily  do,  as  they 
are  upon  a  plain  field,  and  have  both  room  and  materials  fufficient  for 
both  thofe  purpofes.  It  is  hardly  poflible  therefore,  for  the  befieged  to 
keep  their  cannon  upon  fuch  an  elevation,  if  the  enemy  has  many  and 
heavy  pieces  on  his  fide ;  and,  if  they  plant  them  on  a  flat,  they  wHL 
be  of  little  or  no  fervice,  as  I  fljewed  before:  fo  that  after  all,  the 
place  muft  be  maintained  as  in  former  times,  chiefly  by  dint  erf*  fmall 
arms  and  the  courage  of  the  Soldier.  Now,  though  fmall  arm&are  of 
fome  fervice  to  the  befieged,  yet,  not  of  fo  much  as  to  bSlancc  the 
mifchief  done  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  batter  down  their  walls- 
into  the  ditches  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  the  aflault  is  given,  the 
befieged  fufter  more  now-a-days,  than  they  did  formerly  in  fieges  ;  for 
their  walls  being  levelled,  and  their  ditches  filled  up,  they  are  no  longer 
any  fefcurity  to  them,  as  they  were  before  the  ufe  of  cannon-  was 
known :  and  therefore,  as  I  faid  above,  artillery  is  of  much  greater 
fervice  to  thofe  that  befiege  towns,  than  to  thofe  that  are  befieged. 

As  to  the  third  cafe,  that  is,  when  you  are  not  in  any  town,  but  in 
an  encampment  which  you  have  ftrongly  fortified,  in  order  to  avoid 
fighting  an  enemy,  except  you  can  do  it  with  great  advantage ;  I  af- 
firm, that  even  in  that  fituation,  you  have  no  better  means  to  fecure 
you  from  being  forced  to  an  engagement,  than  the  ancients  had;  and 
Aat  fometimes  you  will  find  yourfelf  in  worfe  circumftances  there  than 
they  ever  did  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  ufe  of  artillery.  For,  if  a  nu- 
merous army  (hould  attack  you  with  any  advantage  of  ground  (which 
probably  fome  neighbouring  eminence  may  give  them)  or  come  upon 
you  before  you  have  fini(hed  your  entrenchments,  and  fufliciently  co-» 
vered  yourfelf,  they  will  prefently  diflodge  you,  and  oblige  you  to  fight 
them  whether  you  would  or  not :.  as  it  happened  to  the  Spaniards  at 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  who  having  fortified  themfelves  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ronco,  in  fome  works  which  they  had  not  raifed  high  enough, 
and  being  fired  upon  by  the  French  from  a  hill  above  them,  were 
forced  to  march  out  of  their  entrenchments  and  come  to  action.  But 
fuppofing  (as  it  muft  often  happen)  that  the  place  which  you  have  made 
choice  of  for  your  encampment  ftiould  command  the  whole  country 
round  about  it,  and  that  you  have  fortified  yourfelf  in  fuch  a  manner 
there,  that  the  enemy,  upon  reconnoitring  your  camp>  does  not  think 

proper 
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proper  to  attack  it  s  they  will  then  have  recourfe  to  fuch  methods  of 
annoyance  as  were  pradtifed  of  old,  when  an  army  was  fo  polled,  that 
it  could  not  otherwife  be  forced  to  decamp  :  that  is^  they  will  fcour  the 
adjacent  country,  take  and  plunder  your  towns,  and  cut  off  your  con- 
voys, till  at  laft  you  will  be. under  a  neceflity  of  diflodging  and  coming 
to  a  battle,  in  which  (as  I  (hall  (hew  prefently)  the  ufe  of  artillery  is 
of  no  great  importance.  So  that  confidering  what  has  been  (aid,  and 
that  the  wars  which  the  Romans  had  carried  on  were  almofl:  always 
of  the  offenfive  kind ;  it  will  appear  that  they  would  have  had  (lill 
greater  advantages,  and  their  conquefts  been  more  rapid  and  condder-* 
able,  if  the  ufe  of  artillery  had  been  common  in  their  time. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  allegation,  that  men  have  not  the  fame 
opportunity  of  diftingui(hing  their  courage,  that  they  had  before  great 
guns  were  invented  i  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  very  true,  they  have  not,  and 
that  the  danger  is  much  greater,  where  they  make  their  aiTault  in  fmall 
parties,  when  they  have  walls  to  fcale,  or  fome  other  attack  of  that 
kind  to  carry  on,  and  indead  of  rufhing  on  all  together  with  fury  and 
refolution,  advance,  as  it  were,  one  by  one,  in  a  cold  and  fearful  man* 
ner.  It  is  likewife  true,  that  the  Generals  and  other  Officers  of  armies 
are  more  expofed  to  danger  at  prefent,  than  they  were  in  former  times, 
as  they  may  be  killed  by  a  Cannon  ball  at  a  great  diilance,  and  would 
not  be  ever  the  fafer  if  they  were  in  the  very  rear,  and  furrounded  by 
the  braveft  of  their  men.  No  remarkable  \oSks  however,  or  very  few 
indeed,  of  either  kind  have  been  fuftained  of  late,  even  in  (ieges :  for 
it  has  not  been  much  in  fa(hion  to  attempt  a  Scalade  upon  well  fortified 
towns,  nor  to  make  feeble  affaults,  but  to  proceed  by  way  of  blockade, 
as  formerly  :  and,  in  thofe  few  towns  that  have  been  taken  by  (lorm, 
the  danger  was  not  greater  than  in  former  times ;  for  in  tho(e  days, 
the  be(ieged  in  all  towns  had  their  machines  and  engines  of  war,  which 
(though  perhaps  they  might  not  occa(ion  fo  much  terror)  did  no  le(8 
execution.  As  to  the  danger  which  Generals  and  other  Officers  are 
expofed  to,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  fewer  Commanders  were  killed 
during  the  twenty-four  years  which  the  lafl:  wars  in  Italy  continued,  than 
in  any  ten  years  war,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  :  for  except  Count 
Lodovico  della  Mirandola,  (who  was  killed  at  Ferrara  when  the  Ve* 
(Detians  invaded  that  State  not  long  ago)  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours 
(who  was  killed  at  Cirignuola)  there  was  not  one  General  Officer  dain 
by  a  cannon  ball :  for  Monfieur  de  Foix  died  by  the  fword,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ravenna.  So  that  if  particular  men  do  not  (hew  fo  much  va- 
lour at  prefent  as  in  former  times,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  ufe  of  artil- 
lery, but  to  bad  difcipline  and  the  weaknefs  of  our  armies :  for  where 
tliere  is  no  courage  in  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  expected  in  any  in- 
dividual. 
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As  to  the  third  allegation,  that  armies  cannot  cafily  now  be  brought  to 

a  clofc  engagement,  and  that  the  decifion  of  battles  will  probably  in 

time  be  left  to  the  artillery  ;  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  altogether  falfe,  and 

will  always  be  adjudged  fo  by  thofe  who  (hall  think  fit  to  revive  the 

ancient  military  difcipline  and  manner  of  fighting  :  for  he  that  would 

m^ke  a  good  army,  fhould  accuftom  his  foldiers  either  in  real  or  fbam 

fights,  to  advance  fo  near  the  enemy,  that  they  may  not  only  make 

u(c  of  their  ftiort  weapons,  but  clofe  in  and  grapple  with  them  :  and 

in  fuch  cafes  to  depend  much  more  upon  his  Infantry  than  his  Cavalry, 

for  reafons  that  (hall  be  given  in  the  next  Chapter.     Whoever  purfoes 

this  method,  will  have  but  little  to  fear  from  artillery  5  for,  by  thus 

clofing  with  the  enemy,  the  Infantry  will  find  it  much  eaficr  to  avoid 

the  fire  of  their  artillery,   than  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  Elephants, 

Chariots   armed  with   Scythes,  and   other  fuch  inventions,  now  laid 

afide,  which  the  Roman  Jnfantry  had  to  encounter,  and  yet  always 

found  fome  means  to  elude  their  force  :  and  certainly  they  would  more 

readily  have  found  means  to  efcape  the  fire  of  great  Guns,  becaufe  the 

danger  from  them  is  fooner  over,  than  it  was  from  Elephants  and  armed 

chariots,  the  mifchief  occafioncd  by  the  latter,  continuing  as  long  as  the 

battle  lafted,  but  the  execution  done  by  the  former  being  chiefly  over 

before  the  adlion  begins  5  which  danger,  neverthelefs  the  Infantry  may 

in  a  good  meafure  efcape,  either  by  taking  the  advantage  of  fome  fort 

of  cover  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  by  falling  flat  upon  their 

bellies  during  the  fire.     This  precaution  however,  as  experience  hath 

fully  (hewn,  is   not  altogether  neceflfary,  efpecially  againft  very  heavy 

cannon :  for  it  is  almoft  impofiible  not  to  point  them  either  too  high  or 

toio  low  5  in  one  of  which  cafes,  the  balls  will  fly  over  you,  and  in  the 

other,  they  will  not  reach  you  :  and  after  the  battle  is  once  begun,  it  is 

evident  that  neither  heavy  pieces  nor  light  ones  can  do  you  any  damage : 

for,  if  they  are  placed  in  the  fi-ont  of  the  enemy's  army,  they  muft  of 

courfe  fall  into  your  hands  5  if  in  the  rear,  it  muft  hurt  themfelves  more 

than  you  ^  and  if  upon  cither  of  their  flanks,  it  can  gall  you  but  little 

before  you  come  at  it  by  moving  either  to  the  right  or  left.     This  is 

clear  from  the  example  of  the  Swifs  at  Novara,  in  the  year    15 13, 

who  boldly  marched  up  to  the  French  camp,  which  was  very  ftrongly 

fortified,  not  only  with  artillery,  but  deep  entrenchments,  and  took  it 

fvvord  in  hand,  notwithftanding  thefe  impediments,  though  they  had 

no  Cavalry,  nor  fo  much  as  one  piece  of  cannon  of  any  fort  them-* 

felves* 

Another  reafon  that  may  be  given  for  the  infignificance  of  artillery,  is, 
that  it  muft  be  fecured  either  by  a  wall,  or  a  rampart,  or  a  ditch,  or  fome- 
thingof  that  kind,  if  you  expcdt  anyfervice  from  it;  otherwifc  it  will  ci- 
ther fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  or  be  of  no  ufe :  as  it  happens  in  field 

battles^ 
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battles,  where  it  is  guarded  only  by  men.  In  the  flanks  they  cannot  be 
employed  to  any  great  purpofe,  except  the  fame  method  is  followed 
that  the  ancients  obferved  in  managing  their  engines  of  war,  which 
wcre_placed  out  of  the  ranks,  that  they  might  not  occafion  any  diforder 
amongft  their  own  forces  >  and  whenever  thofe  that  defended  them  were 
attacked  and  hard  prefled,  either  by  Cavalry  or  otherwife,  they  drew 
them  off  and  retired  with  them  into  the  main  body  of  the  army.  He 
that  does  not  manage  artillery  in  this  manner,  does  not  underfland 
the  nature  of  it,  and  puts  his  confidence  in  what  may  otherwife  moft 
probably  deceive  him.  The  Turk  indeed  obtained  two  or  three  vic- 
.  tories  over  the  Sophy  of  Perfia  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  artillery  :  but  that  was  owing  to  the  confufion  into  which  their 
Cavalry  were  thrown  by  the  thunder  of  fuch  unufual  explofions,  rather 
than  to  any  great  execution  it  did.  To  conclude  therefore,  I  fay,  that 
artillery  may  be  of  ufe  in  an  army,  where  the  Soldiers  are  brave  and 
difciplined  in  the  ancient  manner :  but  if  they  are  not,  it  will  be  of 
little  or  no  fervice  againft  a  refolute  and  courageous  enemy  [d]. 

CHAP.    XVIII. 

Whether  in  conformity  to  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  and  the  example  of 
ancient  military  dlfcipliney  one  ought  to  make  more  account  oj  Infantry 
than  Cavalry. 

IT  may  be  clearly  demonftrated  by  many  proofs  and  examples,  that 
the  Romans  gave  the  preference  to  their  Infantry,  and  depended 
much  more  upon  them  than  their  Cavalry,  in  all  enterprizes  and  ex- 
peditions. In  the  battle  betwixt  them  and  the  Latins,  near  the  Lake 
of  Regillum,  their  troops  beginning  to  give  way,  the  Roman  General 
ordered  his  Cavalry  to  difmount,  and  renew  the  fight  on  foot  3  after 
which,  they  recovered  their  ground,  and  got  the  day  :  from  whence  it 
appears,  that  they  put  more  confidence  in  their  men  when  they  were 
on  foot,  than  on  horfeback.  The  fame  expedient  was  made  ufe  of 
upon  many  other  occafions,  when  they  were  reduced  to  extremities  j 
and  they  always  found  their  account  in  it.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  in  this 
cafe  to  object  the  opinion  of  Hannibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannse  3  who 
finding  the  Confuls  had  ordered  their  Cavalry  to  difmount,  faid  in  a 
taunting  manner,  ^am  mallem  vinSlos  mihi  traderent  equites^  i.  e.  Tkey 
might  as  well  have  delivered  them  up  to  me  tied  and  hound :  for  though, 
without  doubt,  he  was  a  General  of  confummatc  experience,  yet  the 

[d]  Sec  the  Jrt  of  War^  Book  III.  &  paffim. 
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opinion  of  any  one  man  ought  not  to  be  fet  in  competition  with  the 
conftant  judgment  and  practice  of  fo  many  able  Commanders^  as  were 
bred  under  the  Roman  Republic^  efpecially  when  very  flrong  arguments, 
excludve  of  fuch  an  authority,  miay  be  adduced  to  fupport  one,  and 
refute  the  other.     Men  on  foot  may  ^afily  iparch  through  places  where 
horfe  cannot  come  :  they  keep  their  ranks!  better,  and  are  foon  rallied 
if  they  happen  to  be  thrown  into  diforder :  whereas  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  make  horfes  keep  their  ranks,  and  almofl:  impoflible  to  rally 
them,  when  they  are  once  broken.     Befides,  fome  horfes,  like  fomemen, 
being  dull  and  heavy,  and  others  fiery  and  high  fpirited ;  it  may  happen 
that  a  coward  may  be  mounted  upon  an  unruly  horfe,  and  a  brave  fcUow 
upon  a  jade  :  in  either  of  which  cafes,  confufion  muft  naturally  enlue. 
A  body  of  Infantry  well  difciplined  and  drawn  up,  will  fpon  break  a 
fquadron  of  Cavalry :  but  the  fame  number  of  Cavalry  will  find  it  a 
hard  matter  to  break  a  body  of  Infantry  :  the  truth  of  which  aflertion 
is  confirmed,  not  only  by  many  fads  and  examples,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  date,  but  by  the  audiority  of  all  thofe  that  have  written  upon 
military  affairs,  and  the  government  of  States,  who  tell  us,  that  all 
wars  at  firft  were  carried  on  by  horfemen,  becaufe  the  art  of  drawing  up 
foot  was  not  known ;  but  after  that  was  found  out,  it  was  foon  fcen 
how  much  the  latter  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  former*     Cavalry 
however,  are  very  necefTary  in  an  army,  to  fcour  the  roads,  to  recon^ 
Doitre  the  country,  to  make  incurfions,  to  plunder  or  forage,  to  fiice 
the  enemy*s  horfe,  and  to  purfuc  them  when  they  fly :  but  the  main 
ilrength  and  vigour  of  an  army  certainly  confifts  in  its  Infantry,  and 
therefore  they  are  moft  to  be  trufted  to.     Amongft  the  many  £ital  errors 
then,  by  which  the  Italian  Princes  have  made  their  pountry  a  Have  to 
foreigners,  none  have  contributed  more  to  it,  than  their  neglecting  to 
train  up  good  bands  of  Infantry,  and  applying  all  their  care  and  atten- 
tion to  their  Cavalry :  and  this  has  been  wholly  owing  to  the  knavery 
of  the  Commanders  and  the  ftupidity  of  the  Princes.     For  during  thefe 
laft  twenty-five  years  the  Italian  Soldiery  have  been  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Commanders,  who  not  having  a  foot  of  land  in  the  world, 
are  no  better  than  Adventurers  or  Soldiers  of  fortune ;  and  confequently 
make  it  a  trade  to  hire  themfelves  and  the  Soldiers  that  follow  their 
banners,  to  fuch  as  have  not  fenfe  enough  to  keep  any  forces  of  their 
own.     But  as  they  thought  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  a  large  body 
of  foot,  which  could  neither  be  often  employed,  nor  long  maintained 
in  pay,  and  that  a  fmall  one  would  not  anfwer  their  end,  they  refolved 
to  make  ufe  of  horfe  only;  imagining  that  two  or  three  hundred  Cui- 
rafliers  would  give  them  fufficient  reputation,  and  not  be  too  many  to 
be  paid  by  thofe  that  hired  them.     To  keep  up  their  credit  therefore, 
and  to  make  themfelves  necefiary,  it  has  been  their  conftant  endeavour  to 

difparagc 
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difparage  the  ufc  of  Infantry,  and  to  recommend  that  of  Cavalry  :  in 
which  they  have  fuccceded  fo  well,  that  in  the  largeft  armies  there  is 
but  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  foot.  To  this  error,  and  fome  others- 
(but  to  this  chiefly)  it  is  owing,  that  the  Italian  Soldiery  are  now  be- 
come fo  weak  and  contemptible,  that  their  country  has  not  only  been 
over-run,  but  grievoufly  plundered  and  laid  wafte  by  every  Ultramontane 
in  his  turn. 

But  to  (hew  more  fully  the  error  of  preferring  the  ufe  of  Cavalry- 
to  that  of  Infantry,  I  (hall  produce  another  example  from  the  pradticc 
of  the  Romans,  which  happened  at  the  fiege  of  Sora :  for  a  party  of 
horfe  fallying  out  of  the  town  to  attack  their  camp,,  a  Roman  Colonel 
advanced  to  repulfe  them  at  the  head  of  another  party  ;  but  the  Com- 
manders on  both  fides  being  killed  at  the  firft  onfet,  and  the  fight  fi:ill 
continuing  after  they  were  flain,  the  Romans  difmounted  in  order  to 
attack  the  enemy  with  more  advantage,  which  forced  them  to  do  the 
fame,  to  defend  themfelves  more  efFedlually,  though  they  were  at  laft 
driven  back  again  into  the  town.  Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  a  ftronger 
proof  than  this,  that  Infantry  was  in  greater  efteem  amongft  them  than 
Cavalry  :  for  though  indeed,  their  Generals  had  fometimes  caufed  their 
horfemen  to  difmount  upon  other  occafions,  yet  that  was  to  fupporr 
their  Infantry,  when  it  was  hard  prefixed  or  overpowered  :  but,  in  this 
cafe  they  did  not  difmount  to  fuccour  their  own  Infantry,  for  they  had' 
none  there,  nor  to  engage  another  body  of  the  enemy's  foot :  bur 
fighting  on  horfeback  againft  another  party  of  horfe,  they  thought  if 
they  could  not  deal  with  them  that  way,  they  (hould  eafily  be  able  to- 
manage  them  the  other.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  it  is  hardly  pofllible 
to  break  a  well-difciplined  body  of  foot,  except  they  are  oppofed  by 
another  that  is  better.  CraflTus  and  Mark  Anthony,  two  Roman  Ge- 
nerals, over-run  the  Kingdom  of  Parthia  for  many  days  together,  with 
a  fmall  number  of  horfe,  but  a  good  army  of  foot  5  though  the  Par* 
thians  had  a-  vaft  army  of  horfe  to  oppofe  them  :  CraflTus,  indeed,  and 
part  of  his  forces  were  flain  ;  but  Anthony  came  off  with  great  honour. 
Neverthelefs,  it  was  clearly  feen  in  that  diftrefsful  expedition,  that  In- 
fantry are  much  more  ferviceable  than  Cavalry  :  for  though  they  were 
in  a  plain  open  country,  where  there  were  very  few  mountains,  and  fl:ill 
fewer  rivers,  to  fupply  them  with  neceflary  cover  and  other  convenien- 
cies,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea-coafl:,  and  without  any  hopes  of 
relief;  yet,,  Anthony  conducted  himfelf  and  his  forces  fo  well  (to  the 
great  admiration  of  the  Parthians  themfelves)  that  their  army  of  horfe, 
though  fo  numerous,  never  durft  attack  him :  as  to  Crafliis,  whoever 
reads  the  hiftory  of  that  war,  will  find  that  he  was  rather  trepanned 
by  the  falfehood  than  overcome  by  the  gallantry  of  the  enemy,  who 
would  not  venture  to  attack  him  in  all  his  diftrefles,  till  they  had  firfl 

reduced. 
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reduced  him  and  his  army  to  extreme  want  and  miferyby  hovering  about 
him  at  a  dilHnce,  and  cutting  off.  infiead  of  furni(hing  them^  with  all 
ipanner  of  provifions,  as  they  had  promifed  him. 

But  why  ftiould  we  go  fo  far  back  for  proofs  of  the  fuperiority  of 
Infantry,  when  we  may  have  fo  many  nearer  home,  and  of  more  recent 
date?  Nine  thoufand  Swifs  (as  I  faid  in  the  lafl  Chapter)  attacked  an 
army  of  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and  as  many  foot,  encamped  at  Novara,  and 
beat  them  without  the  affiftancc  cither  of  Cavalry  or  Artillery:  for  the 
horfe  could  not  come  at  them  to  do  them  any  harm ;  and  as  to  the  foot 
they  made  light  of  them,  becaufe  they  were  moftly  Gafcons  and  very 
ill  difciplincd.  '  Since  which,  twenty-fix  thoufand  Swifs  had  the  cou- 
rage to  march  into  the  Milanefe  after  Francis  L  the  French  King,  whofe 
army  confided  of  twenty  thouiand  horfe  and  forty  thoufand  foot,  with 
an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon :  and  if  they  did  not  beat  the  French,  as 
they  had  done  at  Novara,  yet  they  fought  them  bravely  for  two  whole 
days  together  -,  and  at  laft,  after  they  were  defeated,  brought  off  above 
one  half  of  their  army  fafe.  Marcus  Attilius  Regulus  formerly  oppofed 
bis  Infantry,  not  only  to  the  enemy's  horfe,  but  to  their  Elephants:  and 
though  indeed  the  fuccefs  did  not  anfwer  his  expedtation,  yet  it  is  a 
proof  how  much  confidence  he  put  in  them,  and  that  he  thought  them 
equal  to  any  undertaking  :  I  fay  again  therefore,  that  a  well  difciplined 
body  of  Infantry  cannot  be  broken,  but  by  another  that  is  flill  better : 
and  that  to  attempt  it  is  only  fo  much  labour  lofl.  In  the  time  of  Philip 
Vifconti  Duke  of  Milan,  about  fixteen  thoufand  Swifs  marched  into 
Lombardy ;  againfl  whom  the  Duke  fent  his  General  Carmignuola  with 
a  thoufand  horfe  and  fome  Infantry.  That  Commander  being  unac- 
quainted with  their  manner  of  fighting,  took  it  for  granted  that  his  horfe 
would  break  them  at  the  firfl  attack :  but  finding  they  flood  firm  and 
unpenetrable  in  their  ranks,  and  having  lofl  a  great  many  of  his  men,  he 
was  forced  to  retreat.  However,  as  he  was  an  able  officer,  and  fertile 
in  expedients  to  remedy  any  fudden  misfortune,  after  he  had  received  a 
frefli  fupply  of  forces,  he  went  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy  again  -,  and 
>  coming  up  with  them,  he  caufed  his  Gens  d'  armes  to  difmount,  and 
placing  them  in  the  front  of  his  Infantry,  he  fell  upon  the  Swifs  and 
prefently  defeated  them :  for  his  CuirafTiers  being  then  on  foot,  and 
armed  at  all  points,  eafily  broke  into  their  ranks  and  made  fuch  a  flaugh- 
ter  of  them,  without  receiving  any  damage  themfelves,  that  none  of  them 
efcaped,  except  fuch  as  Carmignuola,  out  of  his  humanity,  thought  fit  to 
fparc.  Many,  I  am  certain,  are  perfuaded  in  their  own  judgment  that 
foot  are  more  ufeful  than  horfe  :  yet  fuch  is  the  infelicity  of  the  prefent 
times,  that  neither  the  authority  of  ancient  or  modern  examples,  nor 
the  convidlion  of  their  error,  is  fufHcient  to  make  our  Princes  corred: 
their  miftakes  and  prevail  upon  them  to  acknowledge  that  in  order  to 

reflore 
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rcftprc  the  credit  of  their  Soldiery,  it  is  ncceflary  to  revive  the  ancient 
difcipline,  to  keep  troops  of  their  own,  to  encourage  them>  to  put  life 
and  vigour  into  them,  and  to  make  them  refpe(5table;  that  {o  they  in  their 
turn  may  likewife  refledt  honour  and  reputation  upon  their  Mafters.  But 
£nce  they  deviate  from  thefe  Rules,  and  the  others  abovementioned  ; 
what  little  acquifitions  they  happen  to  make,  contribute  rather  to  the 
prejudice  and  diminution,  than  aggrandizement  of  their  States,  as  I  (hall 
flicw  prefcntly  [e]. 


CHAP.    XIX. 

l%at  acguiji/ions  made  by  Republics  which  are  ill  governed y  and  contrary 
to  the  Model  of  the  Romans^  contribute  to  their  ruin^  injiead  of  their 
exaltation. 

TO  thefe  ill  grounded  opinions,  confirmed  by  the  abfurd  practice  of 
our  corrupted  times,  it  is  owing  that  Princes  never  think  of  re- 
forming their  errors  and  reviving  the  ancient  military  difcipline.  Who 
could  ever  have  perfuaded  an  Italian  thirty  years  ago,  that  nine  or  ten 
thou&nd  well  difciplined  foot  durft  attack  ten  thoufand  horfe  and  as 
many  feot  in  an  open  plain,  and  were  able  to  beat  them,  as  they  afiu- 
ally  did  at  Novara  i  an  inftance  which  I  have  quoted  more  than  once 
before  ?  For  though  Hiftory  abounds  with  fuch  examples,  yet  they  either 
meet  with  no  credit  at  all ;  or  if  any  body  feems  to  believe  them,  they 
never  fail  to  objed,  however,  that  the  armour  now  made  ufe  of  is  fo 
much  better  than  that  of  the  ancients,  that  one  fquadron  of  our  Gens 
d'arms  would  make  an  impreffion  not  only  upon  a  body  of  foot,  but 
even  upon  a  rock.  With  fuch  fimple  excufes  they  deceive  themfelves 
and  impofe  upon  their  own  judgment ;  though  they  muft  know  that  Lu- 
cullus  with  a  fmall  army  of  In^ntry,  routed  one  01  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  horfe  under  the  command  of  Tigranes,  in  which  there  was  a  great 
number  of  Cuirafiiers  armed  exadly  in  the  fame  manner  that  ours  are  at 
prefent.  The  weaknefs  of  thefe  opinions  therefore,  we  have  feen  fully 
proved  at  the  expence  of  other  nations  alfo,  as  appears  from  this  exam- 
ple in  particular :  and  fince  what  is  related  in  Hiftory  concerning  the 
excellency  of  Infantry  holds  good,  one  ought  to  give  no  lefs  credit  to 
what  is  recorded  to  the  advantage  of  feveral  other  ancient  Inftitutions 
that  we  have  recommended :  in  which  cafe,  both  Princes  and  Republics 
would  find  themfelves  expofed  to  fewer  dangers,  better  able  to  fuftain  any 
enemy,  and  not  have  the  mortification  of  feeing  their  forces  fo  frc- 

W  Sec  the  Art  of  Wary  Book  II. 
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quently  obliged  to  run  away  as  they  now  do.  As  to  thofe  efpccially  that 
are  at  the  head  of  a  Common  wealth »  they  would  find  it  much  more 
cafy  to  accomplifli  their  purpofes,  whether  they  defign  to  extend  their 
dominion,  or  only  to  maintain  what  they  already  poffefs,  and  be  con- 
vinced that  to  fill  their  country  full  of  inhabitants,  to  make  allies  and 
confederates  rather  than  abfolute  flaves  of  the  people  they  conquer,  to 
eftablifh  Colonies  for  the  fecurity  of  what  they  have  acquired,  to  con- 
vert the  fpoils  of  an  enemy  into  funds  for  the  ufeof  the  State,  to  annoy 
them  with  incut  fions  and  field  battles^  and  not  embarrafs  themfelves  with 
Sieges,  to  make  the  Public  rich,  and  private  men  poor,  and  to  employ 
all  their  care  and  attention  to  keep  up  good  military  difcipline  in  full 
force,  are  the  bed  ways  to  aggrandize  a  Republic  and  enlarge  its  Em- 
pire. But  if  thefe  methods  are  not  approved  by  fome,  let  them  remem- 
ber however,  that  any  other  will  prove  their  ruin :  for  which  reafon, 
they  ought  to  curb  their  ambition,  and  (inftead  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tend their  dominion)  to  turn  their  thoughts  only  upon  regulating  their 
laws  and  interior  polity  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  beft  enable  them  to 
defend  themfelves  and  what  they  have  already  got,  like  feveral  free 
States  in  Germany,  which,  by  fo  doing,  have  lived  happily  and  undif- 
turbed  for  a  long  courfe  of  years. 

Neverthelefs  (as  I  have  faid  el fe where,  in  difcourfing  upon  the  dlffi^-^ 
rent  conduct  that  is  to  be  obferved  in  order  to  enlarge  dominion,  from 
that  which  is  neceiTary  only  to  fecure  what  has  been  acquired  before)  it 
is  impojffible  that  any  Republic  (hould  continue  long  quiet  and  enjoy  its 
liberty  and  dominions,  how  fmall  foever,  in  tranquillity :  for  though  it 
fliould  not  moleft  others,  it  w'dl  neverthelefs  be  moleded  by  them :  and 
by  being  thus  provoked,  it  will  not  only  become  defirous„  but  lie  under 
a  neceHity  of  revenging  itfelf  and  reducing  its  neighbours  r  but  if  it 
ihould  be  fo  fortunate  as  not  to  have  any  foreign  enemies,  it  will  be 

.  fure  to  fall  into  fadions  and  dividons  at  home,  as  it  always  happens  in 
fuch  Governments.  That  the  free  States  in  Germany  have  continued 
fo  long  in  peace  and  liberty,  is  owing  to  fome  peculiar  circumftances  in 

#  that  country  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other,  and  without  which 
they  could  not  fubfift  in  that  manner.  That  part  of  Germany  which  I 
now  fpeak  of  was  formerly  fubjcdt  to  the  Romans,  like  France  and  Spain:, 
but  when  the  Roman  State  was  upon  the  decline,  and  the  title  of  Em^ 
pire  transferred  to  Germany,  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  Cities  in  that 
Province  taking  advantage  either  of  the  pufillanimity  or  diftrefs  of  the 
Eniperors,  (hook  off  their  yoke„  and  others  became  in  a  manner  abfo- 
luteiy  free,  on  condition  of  paying  only  a  fmall  annual  tribute :  fo  that 
all  the  States  which  were  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  Emperors  and  no 
other  Prince,  by  degrees  recovered  their  liberty.  It  happened  about  the 
fame    time    that  feveral   Corporations    dependent    upon    the    Duke 

of 
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of  Auftria,  as  Fribourg  [f]j  the  Swifs,  and  fome  others,  revolted  from 
hini)  and  having  re-eftabli(hed  their  freedom,  became  fo  flrong  and 
powerful  in  a  while,  that  they  not  only  defended  themfelves  efFedually 
againft  his  utmofl  endeavours  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  but  grew 
formidable  to  all  their  neighbours  ;  and  thefc  are  now  called  the  Swifs 
Cantons.  Germany  then  is  divided  betwixt  the  Emperor,  the  SwilK 
the  Princes  or  Eledlors,  and  certain  little  Republics  called  the  Free 
States  \g] :  and  the  reafon  that  thefe  few  wars,  and  thofe  of  fliort  con- 
tinuance, happen  betwixt  States  fo  differently  conftituted,  is  the  refpe<ft 
that  they  all  pay  to  the  Emperor,  who,  though  his  power  is  not  very 
great,  has  fo  much  reputation  and  authority  amongd  them,  that  when- 
ever any  quarrel  arifes  betwixt  them,  he  interpofes  as  a  Mediator,  and 
foon  puts  an  end  to  it.  The  fharpeft  and  longeft  wars  in  that  Country 
have  been  betwixt  the  Swifs  and  the  Dukes  of  Auftria :  and  though  the 
Title  of  Emperor  has  been  in  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  for  many  years,  they 
never  could  get  the  better  of  the  Swifs,  nor  could  any  quarrel  be  ever 
decided  betwixt  them  but  by  the  fword  :  for  the  other  States  of  Ger- 
many did  not  furnifti  the  Emperors  with  any  afliftance  in  thofe  wars, 
becaufe  the  Free  Cities  rather  favoured  the  Swifs  who  were  friends  to 
liberty  like  themfelves ;  and  as  to  the  Princes,  fome  of  them  were  fo 
poor  that  they  could  not,  and  others  fo  jealous  of  the  Imperial  power 
that  they  would  not  contribute  to  make  it  ftill  greater. 

Thefe  Communities  therefore,  live  quietly  and  unmolefted  in  poC- 
feflion  of  their  own  little  territories,  as  they  have  no  occafion  to  dcfire 
thofe  of  others,  whilft  they  are  all  kept  at  peace  by  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor :  and  what  makes  them  united  at  home  is  the  apprehenfion 
they  are  under  of  fo  near  an  enemy,  who  would  not  fail  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  any  divifions  that  might  happen  amongft  them,  to  reduce 
them  into'fubjcdlion  to  him,  and  deprive  them  of  their  liberties.  But  if 
Germany  was  not  thus  balanced,  fome  of  thefe  States  would  be  under  a 
neceflity  of  endeavouring  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  and  confequently 
there  muft  foon  be  an  end  of  their  tranquillity :  and  as  no  other  Coun- 
try is  circumftanced  in  the  fame  manner,  no  other  Republics  can  enjoy 
the  fame  freedom ;  and  therefore  thofe  that  find  it  neceflary  to  extend 
their  territory  at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours,  muft  either  have  re- 

r/l  The  original  fays,  FUiborgs^  Philipjbourgy  but  that  muft  be  a  miftake  of  the  Author. 


JilThe  Imperial  Cities  ^  or  Hans- towns.  The  former  are  Sovereign  States,  ^nd  fend 
their  Deputies  or  Reprefentatives  to  the  General  Diets  or  Parlianaents  of  the  Empire. 
The  latter  are  alfo  Sovereign  States,  not  differing  from  the  Imperial  Cities  at  prefent, 
but  were  about  two  hundred  years  ago  allied  or  confederated  for  their  mutual  defence  and 
the  protedion  of  their  trade,  and  at  firft  confided  only  of  the  great  Sea  port  towns  on 
the  German  Ocean  or  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  near  the  mouths  of  their  great  rivers  :  but 
afterwards  they  took  many  inland  Cities  into  their  alliance,  monopolized  moil  of  the  trade 
ia  Europe,  ^nd  were  a  formidable  maritime  Power. 

G  g  2  cour/c 
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courfe  to  Leagues  and  Confederacies,  or  proceed  as  the  Romans  did  of 
old :  whoever  takes  any  other  courfe,  inftead  of  aggrandizing  his  Coun* 
try,  will  certainly  ruin  it.  For  new  conquefls  are  dangerous  and  pre* 
judicial  a  thoufand  ways  ^  as  a  State  may  eafily  enlarge  its  dominions 
without  increafing  its  (Irength ;  in  which  cafe  ruin  mud  inevitably  en- 
fue :  and  this  happens  when  the  expence  of  an  Enterprize  exceeds  the 
profit  that  refuhs  from  it,  even  though  it  is  fuccefsfuK  Thus  the  Vene- 
tians were  much  weaker  when  they  became  pofTefled  of  Lombardy ; 
and  the  Florentines  after  they  had  conquered  all  Tufcany,  than  when 
the  former  were  content  with  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
latter  with  a  territory  that  did  not  exceed  fix  miles  any  way  in  extent  [b]i 
and  this  was  owing  to  their  ambition  of  making  acquifitions>  and  not 
knowing  how  to  maintain  them  :  for  which  they  were  the  more  inejc* 
cufable  as  they  had  the  example  of  the  Romans  immediately  before  their 
eyes,  and  might  have  imitated  them  in  the  method  which  that  people 
obferved  upon  fuch  occafions,  if  they  had  not  wifdom  enough  to  ftrike 
it  out  themfelves  as  the  Romans  did.  Befides,  fuch  acquifitions  fome- 
times  do  great  mifchief  even  to  well  governed  Commonwealths ;  for 
inflance,  when  the  State  conquered  is  voluptuous  and  efiTeminate,  and 
the  conquerors  catch  the  infe<ftion  by  their  communication  with  its  in- 
habitants ',  as  it  happened  to  the  Romans  fird,  and  afterwards  to  Hanni- 
baFs  troops,  when  they  had  made  themfelves  Mafters  of  Capua* 
for  if  that  City  had  lain  fo  far  off  that  the  Soldiers  could  not  have  bee^ 
foon  reclaimed>  or  if  the  Roman  State  had  been  in  any  degree  corrupted^ 
without  doubt  that  conquefi:  would  have  proved  the  deftrud:ion  of  their 
Republic,  as  we  may  venture  to  affirm  from  what  Livy  (ays,  jfam  tunc 
minime  falubris  militari  difciplina  Capua,  i^rumentum  omnium  vobip-^ 
tatum^  delinitos  militum  animos  avertk  a  memoriS  patria :  Capua,  at 
that, time  the  nurjery  of  aU  foft  pleafures,  fo  relaxed  the  miUtary  dijdp^ 
Une^  and  debauched  the  minds  of  the  Soldiers,  that  they  totally  forgot  their 
love  and  duty  to  their  own  Country.  And  indeed  fuch  Cities  or  Pro- 
vinces fufHciently  revenge  themfelves  upon  thofe  that  conquer  them, 
without  blows  or  effufion  of  blood :  for  as  the  corruption  fpreads,  and 
at  lad  becomes  general,  it  enervates  them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they 
mufl  in  the  end  become  a  prey  to  any  one  that  attacks  them ;  as  Juve«- 
fial  well  remarks  in  one  of  his  Satires,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  the 
change  of  manners  in  Rome>  the  luxury  and  many  other  vices  which 
their  conquefts  had  introduced  there  in  the  room  of  that  temperance,, 
fcugality,  and  other  excellent  yirtucSj,  for  which  they  had  been  fo  re- 
markable before. 

[^]  Suppofing  Florence  to  be  the  center  of  it  at  that  time. 

Saevior 
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Saevior  armis 
Luxuria  incubult  vidumque  ulcifcitur  orbem. 

What  arms  could  ne'er  efFed,  dire  Luxury 
Has  done  at  laft,  t'  avenge  the  conquer'd  world;  ; 

Sat,  VI.  291,  29*. 

If  then  fuch  an  acquifitton  had  almofl:  effeAed  the  ruin  of  the  Ro- 
mans^  notwithftanding  their  great  wifdom  and  virtue;  what  muft  be* 
come  of  thofe  States  that  are  weak  and  corrupt ;  and  befides  their  other 
errors  and  ill  condudl,  (which  I  have  mentioned  above)  employ  either 
mercenary  or  auxiliary  troops,,  the  folly  and  danger  of  which  I  (hall 
make  the  Sabjedt  of  the  next  Chapter  ? 


C  H  A  P.    XX. 

How  dangerous  if  is  for  any  Prince  or  Republic  to  employ  either  Auxiffary 

or  Mercenary  forces. 

IF  I  had  not  diicufTed  this  point  at  large  in  another  part  of  my  works^ 
I  (hould  have  dwelt  longer  upon  it  in  this  place  than  I  defign  to  do 
at  prefent[/'].  But  as  I  have  met  with  a  moil  remarkable  inftance  irv 
Livy  how  dangerous  it  is  to  employ  Auxiliaries,  I  cannot  pafs  it  over 
without  fome  notice.  By  Auxiliaries^  I  mean  fuch  troops  as  one  State* 
fends  to  the  fuccour  of  another,  under  Officers  of  its  own,  and  in  its 
own  pay. 

That  Hiftorian  informs  us,  that  after  the  Romans  had  defeated  the 
Samnites  in  two  battles  at  different  places,  with  fome  forces  which  they 
fent  to  the  relief  of  the  Capuans,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  tlie  war 
betwixt  thofe  two  people,  they  left  two  Legions  in  the  territory  of  Capua 
to  fecure  it  from  any  further  danger  or  apprehenfion  of  the  enemy,  after 
the  refl  of  their  forces  had  returned  to  Rome.  But  thofe  Legions  fink- 
ing into  indolence  and  fafcinated  by  effeminate  delights,  began  not  only 
to  lay  afide  all  remembrance  of  their  own  Country  and  the  reverence 
they  owed  to  the  Senate,  but  to  think  of  fetting  up  for  themfelves,  and 
feizing  upon  fo  fine  a  Country  which  they  had  defended  againft  all  ene*; 
mies  at  their  own  peril,  and  which  they  thought  the  inhabitants  no- 
longer  worthy  to  enjoy,  fince  they  were  not  able  to  defend  it  themfelves. 
This  confpiracy  however  being  timely  difcovercd  by  the  Roman  Go'- 

[/]  See  Chap.  xii.  xiii,  xiv.  of  the  Prince^  Pol.  Difc.  Book  I.  Chap.  xxi.  xliii.  and  the 
Jrt  rf  fTary  Book  I. 

vcrnment^ 
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vernmcnt,  was  foon  fiipprciTed,  as  we  (hall  relate  more  fully  when  we 
come  to  difcourfe  of  Confpiracies. 

I  fay  again  therefore,  that  of  all  troops  Auxiliaries  arc  the  moft  dan- 
gerous and  unferviceable ;  becaufe  neither  the  Soldiers  nor  the  Officers 
receiving  any  pay  from  you,  but  from  the  Prince  or  State  by  whom  they 
are  fent,  like  the  Legions  that  were  left  at  Capua,  they  have  little  or  no 
regard  either  to  your  intereft  or  authority :  and  as  foon  as  the  war  is 
over,  if  it  ends  fuccefsfully,  they  often  plunder  thofe  that  employ  them, 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  did  thofc  whom  they  were  fent  to  fight 
againft :  which  is  owing  fometimes  to  their  own  avarice  or  ambition, 
and  fometimes  to  that  of  their  Matters.  The  Romans  had  no  dcfign 
to  violate  the  league  they  were  in  with  the  Capuans :  but  their  Soldiers 
imagining  it  would  be  a  very  eafy  matter  to  feize  upon  that  State  them- 
felves,  actually  determined  upon  it.  I  could  cite  many  other  inftances 
of  this  kind,  but  let  one  more  fuffice,  namely  that  of  the  Regini  [/J], 
who  were  not  only  plundered  and  difpoffefled  of  their  territories,  but 
murdered  by  a  Legion  which  the  Romans  had  fent  to  defend  them.  A 
Prince  then  upon  occafion  had  better  have  recourfe  to  any  other  expe- 
dient than  Auxiliaries,  efpecially  when  he  is  to  depend  chiefly  upon 
them  for  his  fecurity  :  for  any  terms  that  he  can  obtain  from  an  enemy, 
how  hard  foever,  will  be  lefs  prejudicial  to  him  than  fuch  fuccours. 
Indeed  if  we  either  read  the  Hittory  of  former  times,  or  confider  the 
prefent  with  due  attention,  we  (hall  find  a  thoufand  inftances  wherein 
they  have  proved  fatal,  for  one  in  which  they  ever  did  any  fervice  to 
thofe  that  employed  them.  An  ambitious  Prince  or  Commonwealth 
therefore  cannot  be  furnifhed  with  a  fairer  opportunity  of  making  them- 
felves  matters  of  another  State,  than  by  being  foUicited  to  fend  fuch 
troops  to  its  attitt^nce  :  for  he  that  is  fo  indifcreet  as  to  call  in  Auxilia- 
ries not  only  for  his  own  defence,  but  to  conquer  others,  endeavours 
to  make  acquifitions  which  he  cannot  keep  any  longer  than  they 
pleafe  to  let  him ;  becaufe  they  can  eafily  take  them  away  from  him 
again  whenever  they  have  a  mind.  But  fo  blind  is  the  ambition  of 
fomc  men,  that  if  they  can  but  gratify  their  prefent  appetites,  they 
never  think  of  the  inconveniencies  that  mutt  probably  foon  enfue :  whereas 
if  they  would  refleft  upon  the  inttances  which  we  have  quoted  from 
ancient  Hiftory  to  confirm  this  point  as  well  as  fome  others  infifted 
upon  in  thefe  Difcourfes,  they  would  be  convinced  that  the  more  ge- 
nerofity  Princes  or  Republics  fhew  to  their  neighbours,  and  the  lefs 
inclination  to  injure  or  dittrefs  them,  the  more  ready  they  will  be  to 

Ti]  The  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  now  called  Reggio,  a  town  in  Calabria  almoft  op- 
pome  to  Meffiiia.  There  is  another  town  of  the  fame  name  in  Lombard/  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Modena. 
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throw  themfelves  into  their  arms,  as  we  (hall  prove  in  the  next  Chapter, 
from  the  example  of  the  Capuaiis. 

CHAP.     XXL 

The  Jirft  F rotor  the  Romans  ever  fent  abroad y  "was  to  Capua ^  four  hun* 
dred  years  after  they  firji  began  to  make  war. 

WE  have  already  fhcwn  at  large  how  different  the  methods  which 
the  Romans  took  to  enlarge  their  Empire,  were  from  thofc 
that  are  now  purfued  for  the  fame  purpofe;  and  how  they  fuffered  thofc 
States  which  they  did  not  utterly  deftroy,  to  enjoy  their  former  liberty, 
and  to  live  under  their  own  laws  \  even  fuch  as  were  not  joined  with 
them  as  Confederates,  but  had  fubmitted  to  be  their  Subjcdls ;  and 
that  without  any  other  mark  of  their  dominion  over  them  than  fome 
few  conditions,  upon  the  obfervation  of  which,  they  were  protected  in 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  This  method  they  followed  till  they 
carried  their  arms  into-forcign  countries,  and  began  to  reduce  the  States 
and  Kingdoms  which  they  conquered  into  Provinces  fubjedt  to  their  Em- 
pire; as  may  plainly  appear  from  the  example  of  the  firft  Praetor  they 
ever  fent  to  any  place  (which  was  to  Capua)  not  out  of  any  ambitious 
defign,  butbecaufe  it  was  follicited  by  the  Capuans,  who  had  fallen 
out  amongfl  themfelves,  and  were  defirous  to  have  f<^me  Roman  Citizen 
of  authority  to  compofe  their  quarrels  and  reduce  them  to  good  order 
again.  This  example  was  foon  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antium, 
who  being  in  the  like  circumftances,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  receive 
a  Roman  Magiftratc  for  the  fame  purpofes  :  upon  which  new  method 
of  acquiring  dominion  Livy  fays,  ^od  jam  non  folum  arma^  fed  jura 
Romana  poUebant :  that  the  Romans  now  began  to  extend  their  Empire 
not  only  by  the  valour  of  their  arms^  but  by  the  reputation  of  their  Laws^. 
We  fee  therefore  how  much  this  manner  of  proceeding  contributed  to 
aggrandize  their  State  :  for  Republics,  in  particular,  that  have  been  ufed 
to  live  in  freedom,  and  under  the  government  of  their  own  Country-  • 
men,  fubmit  with  more  fatisfadion  to  Maders  that  are  at  a  diflance  . 
from  them  (though  upcMi  terms  that  may  have  fome  what  hard  in  them) 
than  to  others  that  are  nearer  at  hand,  and  would,  they  think,  be  con- 
tinually upbraiding  them  with  their  dependence.  There  is  likewife 
another  advantage  refulting  from  this :  for  as  in  this  cafe  the  Sovereign 
employs  Minifters  of  his  own  immediate  appointment  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  whatever  fentence  may  be  given  either  in  civil  or  capital 
caufes,  cannot  excite  any  odium  againft  the  Supreme  power ;  which 
therefore  exempts  it  from  the  calumnies  and  reproaches  that  muft  often 
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of  courfc  be  occafioned  by  thofc  fentenccs,  whetfier  they  be  juft  or  un» 
juft.  The  truth  of  this  may  plainly  appear  not  only  from  icveral  paf- 
fagcs  in  ancient  Hiftory,  but  from  an  occurrence  which  lately  happened 
in  Italy.  Every  one  knows  that  as  often  as  the  French  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Genoa  (which  has  been  feveral  times),  the  King  of  France 
always  ufed  to  fend  fomebody  thither  to  govern  it  in  his  name :  but  at 
prefent  he  fuflfers  it  (rather  out  of  neceffity  than  choice)  to  be  governed  • 
by  aGenoefe,  eleded  by  his  fellow  Citizens:  and  without  doubt,  who- 
ever confidcrs  which  of  thefe  two  ways  bed  fecures  their  obedience  to 
the  King,  and  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants,  muft  needs  deter- 
mine in  favour  of  the  latter.  Befides,  the  lefs  inclined  you  feem  to 
diftrefs  men,  the  lefs  apprehenfion  they  will  have  of  your  depriving 
them  of  their  liberties ;  and  the  more  humane  and  gentle  you  jfhew 
yourfelf  to  them,  the  more  cheerfully  they  will  throw  themfelves  into 
your  arms.  To  this  lenity  and  moderation  it  was  owing  that  the  Ca- 
puans  defired  the  Romans  to  fend  them  a  Praetor:  but  if  the  latter  bad 
fhcwn  the  lead  inclination  to  intermeddle  in  their  affairs,  or  officioufly 
endeavoured  to  obtrude  fuch  a  Magiftrate  upon  them,  they  would  prc- 
fently  have  taken  alarm  and  driven  him  back  again. 

But  what  occafion  have  we  to  go  fo  far  as  Rome  or  Capua  for  ex- 
amples of  this  kind;  when  we  have  enow  in  Tufcany?  It  is  well 
known  that  Piftoia  long  ago  voluntarily  put  itfelf  under  the  protection 
of  the  Florentines  -,  and  at  the  fame  time  what  a  bitter  enmity  fubiifted 
betwixt  the  Florentines  and  the  Pifans^  the  Lucchefe^  and  the  Sienefe ; 
which  diverfity  of  difpofition  did  not  proceed  from  the  little  value  the 
Pifloians  fet  upon  their  liberty  in  comparifon  of  the  others,  but  to  the 
different  behaviour  of  the  Florentines,  who  treated  the  former  like 
brothers,  and  the  latter  like  enemies  :  upon  which  account,  the  Piftoians 
willingly  fubmittcd  to  their  dominion ;  whilft  the  others  have  always 
taken  every  poffible  method  to  defend  themfelves  againft  them :  but  if 
the  Florentines,  infteadof  exafperating  their  neighbours  by  harfli  ufage^ 
had  behaved  in  a  gentle  and  friendly  manner  to  them,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  Mafters  of  all  Tufcany  at  this  time.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention however  to  infer  from  what  has  been  here  faid,  that  one  ought 
never  to  proceed  with  rigour  and  force  of  arms  upon  fuch  occafions : 
but  that  they  (hould  be  referved  for  the  laft  expedient,  when  all  other 
means  have  failed. 
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CHAP.    XXII. 

Tlbat  men  often  err  in  the  judgment  they  form  concerning  things  of  great 

importance. 

HOW  apt  mankind  are  to  err  in  their  judgment,  is  well  known  to 
thofe  that  have  been  much  converfant  in  Councils;  which  if 
not  condudted  by  wife  and  able  men,  are  often  deceived  and  impofed 
upon  :  and  as  fuch  men  have  alwa)^  many  enemies  in  corrupt  Com- 
monwealths (efpecially  in  time  of  peace),  who  oppofe  them  either  out 
of  envy  or  ambition,  that  advice  is  moil  commonly  followed,  which  is 
either  falfely  thought  good,  by  an  error  of  judgment  conwnon  enough 
to  a  majority,  or  given  by  felf-interefted  men,  who  have  more  regard 
to  popularity,  than  the  good  of  the  Public,  fiut  when  the  pernicious 
cflFedts  of  thefc  counfels  come  to  be  difcovered  in  adverfc  and  trouble- 
fome  times,  danger  and  diftrefs  make  it  neceflary  to  comply  with  fuch 
meafures  as  were  recommended,  but  rejedted  and  difcountenanced  in 
the  calm  and  funfhine  of  profperity ;  as  I  fhall  fhew  more  at  large  in 
another  place.  Several  events  likewife  happen,  in  judging  of  which, 
men  of  fmall  experience  in  affairs  may  eafily  be  deceived  ;  as  they  are 
frequently  attended  with  fuch  circumilances  and  probability  of  fuccefs, 
as  may  induce  them  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  the  things  which  they 
fondly  hope  for,  will  actually  come  to  pafs.  This  is  fully  verified  by 
the  advice  which  Numicius,  the  Prsetor,  gave  the  Latins,  after  they  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Romans ;  and  by  what  was  generally  believed  not 
many  years  ago,  when  Francis  L  King  of  France  invaded  Milan,  and 
the  Swifs  defended  it  againft  him. 

After  the  death  of  Lewis  XII.  Francis  of  Angoul^me  fucceedcd  to 
the  Crown,  and  being  defirous  to  recover  pofTeflion  of  Milan  (which 
the  Swifs  had  made  themfelves  maflers  of  a  few  years  before,  by  the 
affiftance  of  Pope  Julius  II.)  endeavoured  to  make  fome  friends  in 
Italy,  to  facilitate  the  accomplifhmcnt  of  his  defigns :  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  befides  the  Venetians  (whom  King  Lewis  had  fecured  before)  he 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  Leo  X.  and  the  Florentines  to  his  interefts  i 
imagining  he  fhould  then  meet  with  litde  or  no  impediment  in  that  cn- 
terprize  ;  efpecially  as  the  Spanifh  forces  were  at  that  time  employed  in 
Lombardy,  and  thofe  of  the  Emperor  at  Verona.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  his  follicitations  ; 
being  perfuaded  by  his  Council  (as  it  is  faid)  that  if  he  flood  neuter,  he 
might  greatly  advantage  himfelf  by  it :  that  it  was  not  for  the  interefl 
of  the  Church,  to  throw  any  more  weight  into  the  fcale,  either  of  the 
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French  or  the  Swifs :  that  in  order  to  reftore  the  liberty  of  Italy,  it 
was  neceflary  to  rid  himfelf  of  them  both  ;  that  fince  he  was  not  able 
to  cope  with  either  of  them,  much  lefs  with  both,  as  things  then  flood, 
he  ought  to  fit  ftill  till  one  of  them  had -utterly  ruined  the  other,  and 
then  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  his  allies,  and  fall  upon  the  Conqueror  : 
that  he  could  not  have  a  fairer  opportunity  than  the  prefent,  fince  both 
>  their  armies  were  in  the  field,  and  his  Holinefs's  forces  were  in  fuch 
order  and  readinefs,  that  he  might  immediately  fend  them  to  the  con- 
fines of  Lombardy  to  watch  their  motions,  under  a  pretence  of  guard- 
ing his  own  territories,  but  in  reality  to  wait  there  till  they  had  come 
to  a  battle,  which  (confidering  the  bravery  of  the  troops  on  both  fides) 
it  was  reafonable  to  fuppofe  would  bp  a  very  bloody  one,  and  muft  leave 
even  the  Viftor  in  fuch  a  weak  condition,  that  his  Holinefs  might  foon 
crufli  him,  and  with  great  reputation  to  himfelf,  become  not  only  maf- 
tcr  of  Lombardy,  but  Arbiter  of  all  Italy.  But  the  event  fliewed  the 
futility  of  this  counfel :  for  the  Swifs  being  defeated  at  laft,  after  a  long 
and  obftinate  engagement,  the  forces  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
were  fo  far  from  daring  to  attack  the  French,  that  they  had  determined 
to  run  away  j  but  even  that  would  not  have  faved  them,  if  either  the 
humanity,  or  coldnefs  of  the  French  King  had  not  inclined  him  to  reft 
contented  with  that  vidory,  and  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  Pope.  This  advice,  therefore,  though  plaufible  enough  indeed  at 
firft  fight,  will  appear  fimple  and  abfurd  upon  a  nearer  examination  : 
for,  it  Icldom  happens,  that  he  who  gains  a  vidlory  lofes  many  men  -, 
thofe  that  he  does  lofe  being  killed  in  battle,  not  in  flight :  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  fight,  when  armies  are  clofe  engaged,  many  cannot  fall, 
becaufe  fuch  conflidts  are  generally  foon  over ;  and,  if  they  ever  chance 
to  laft  fo  long,  that  great  numbers  are  flain,  even  on  the  fide  of  thofe 
that  get  the  day,  yet  fuch  is  the  advantage  that  refults  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  viiflory,  and  the  terror  which  it  infpires,  that  it  more  than  ba- 
lances the  lofs  they  fuftain  by  the  death  of  their  Soldiers. 

Whoever  then  (hall  think  fit  to  attack  fuch  an  army,  upon  a  fuppo- 
fition  that  it  muft  be  much  weakened,  will  find  himfelf  egregioufly 
miftaken,  unlefs  his  ftrength  be  fuch,  that  he  was  able  to  have  engaged 
it,  even  before  it  had  fuftained  any  lofs  at  all :  fpr,  in  that  cafe,  indeed, 
he  may  have  a  chance  to  gain  a  vidlory,  as  well  as  to  be  defeated,  if  he 
be  a  man  of  condudt  and  abilities,  and  is  befriended  by  fortune.  But 
an  army  that  has  been  already^  flulhed  with  victory,  will  ftill  have  the 
advantage  ;  as  may  appear  from  the  example  of  the  Latins,  when  they 
had  been  beaten  by  the  Romans :  for  Numicius  their  Praetor,  foon  after 
the  battle  was  over,  run  all  up  and  down  the  country,  exhorting  them 
to  fall  upon  the  Romans  again,  now  they  were  fo  much  reduced  by  the 
late  engagement,  and  bad  gained  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  victory, 
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having  in  all  other  refpedts  fufFered  as  much  as  themfelves  -,  and  afliir* 
ing  his  countrymen,  that  any  new  attack,  how  feeble  foever,  would  [ 
certainly  ruin  then>.  In  confequence  of  which,  they  raifed  another 
army,  and  attacked  the  Romans  a  fecond  time :  but  they  foon  paid 
dear  for  their  credulity  ;  for  they  were  utterly  routed  with  great  lofs. 
and  treated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  all  thofe  deferve  that  liften  to  fuch 
foolifh  advice. 


CHAP.     XXIIL 

^bat  the  Romans  always  avoided  taking  a  middle  courfe^  when  they  bad 
occajion  to  pafs  Judgment  upon  any  of  their  SubjeSls. 

7' AM  Latio  is  Jlatus  erat  rerum^  fays  Livy,  ut  neque  pacem  7ieque 
helium  pat i  pojfent.  The  Latins  were  now  reduced  to  fuch  a  condition 
that  they  could  neither  make  war^  nor  accept  of  peace.  A  condition  in- 
deed, of  all  others,  the  moft  miferable ;  but  fuch  a  one  as  every  Prince 
or  Commonwealth  muft  of  neceflity  labour  under,  that  can  neither 
fubmit  to  unreafonable  terms  of  accommodation  on  one  hand,  nor  carry 
on  a  war  on  the  other,  without  either  delivering  themfelves  up  as  a 
prey  to  auxiliaries,  or  being  utterly  ruined  by  the  enemy.  To  this 
wretched  alternative,  jhey  are  reduced  by  evil  counfels,  and  coming  to 
a  refolution  before  they  have  duly  confidered  their  own  ftrength,  as  we 
have  faid  before  :  which  confideration,  if  properly  attended  to,  would 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  fuch  diftrefs  as  the  Latins  did,  who 
made  peace  with  the  Romans,  when  they  ought  to  have  carried  on  the 
war,  and  declared  war  againft  them,  when  they  fhould  have  continued 
in  peace  ;  fo  that  the  friendftiip  and  enmity  of  the  Romans  were  equally 
prejudicial  to  them.  The  Latins  then  being  reduced  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity by  Manlius  Torquatus,  were  afterwards  totally  fubdued  by  Ca- 
millus,  who  obliged  them  to  furrender  at  difcretion  to  the  Romans, 
and  not  only  put  garrifons  into  all  their  towns,  but  took  hoftages  from 
them :  after  which  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  reported  to  the  Senate, 
that  all  Latium  was  in  fubjedion  to  them  :  and  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  upon  this  occafion,  was  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  being 
imitated  by  other  Princes  in  the  like,  circumftances,  I  (hall  here  quote 
the  words  which  Livy  puts  into,  the  mouth  of  Camillus,  when  he  made 
his  report :  from  whence  we  may  further  obferve,  what  methods  the 
Romans  purfued  in  extending  their  dominion,  and  that  in  their  deter- 
minations they  always  avoided  a  middle  way,  and  had  recourfe  to  ex- 
tremes :  for  the  nature  of  government  makes  it  neceffary  to  keep  Sub- 
jefls  upon  fuch  a  footing,  and  under  fuch  reftridions,  that  they  may 
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cither  have  no  defire,  or  at  kaft  no  power  to  injure  or  infult  it.     And 
this  may  be  cffeftcd  cither  by  abfolutely  depriving  them  of  all  means 
to  hurt  you,  or  by  treating  them  with  fuch  lenity  and  tendernefe,  that 
they  cannot  wifh  to  change  their  condition.     There  is  no  middle  courfe 
that  can  be  followed  with  fecurity :  and  therefore,  Camillus  having  pro- 
pofed  the  choice  of  thefe  two  expedients  to  the  confideration  of  the 
Senate,  that  wife  body  adted  according  to  them  both,  as  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  different  towns  in  Latium  required.     His  advice  was  as 
follows.     **  Dii  immortales  ita  vos  potentes  hujus  confilii  fecerunt,  ut 
fit  Latium,  an  non  fit,  in  veftra  manu  pofuerint.     Itaque  pacem  vobis, 
quod  ad  Latinos  attinet,  parare  in  perpetuum,  vel  faeviendo,  vel  igno- 
fcendo  poteflis.     Vultis  crudeliter  confulere  in  deditos  vicftofque  ?  Licet 
delere  omne  Latium,     Vultis  exemplo  majorum  augere  rem  Romanam^ 
vidlos  in  civitatem  accipiendo  ?  Materia  crefcendi  per  fummam  gloriam 
.    fuppeditat.     Certe  id  firmiflimum  imperium  eft,  quo  obedientes  guadent. 
Illorum  igitur  animos,  dum  expcftatione  flupent,  feu  paend,  feu  bcne- 
ficio  praeoccupari  oportet :  i.  e.  The  Gods  have  now  put  it  in  your  power 
to  4ctermine  whether  the  Latins  fhall  be  any  longer  a  people  or  not.     It 
is  in  your  own  option  effedlually  to  fecure  yourfelves  from  any  further 
apprehenfions  of  that  enemy,  either  by  pardoning  or  punifhing  them. 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  proceed  with  rigour  againfl  a  people  that  are 
variquifhed^  and  have  fubmitted  to  you,  they  lie  at  your  n>ercy,  «nd 
you  may  totally  cxtinguifh  the  very  name  of  them  if  yoa  pleafe  s  but, 
if  you  rather  chufe  to  enlarge  your  Empire  by  fhewing  clemency,  and 
making  the  conquered  your  Subjcds  and  friends,  as  your  Anceflors  ufed 
to  do,  you  have  a  noble  opportunity  of  imitating  their  example  with 
great  glory  and  advantage  to  yourfelves :  for  that  Dominion  is  built 
upon  the  furefl  foundation,  under  which  the  Subjedls  live  fecurely  and 
contented.    It  is  abfolutely  necefTary  therefore,  to  take  either  one  courffr 
or  the  other  ;  and  immediately  too,  whilfl  their  minds  are  yet  fliudlu- 
ating  betwixt  hope  and  fear,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  doom  prevents 
them  from  taking  any  defperate  refolution.**    The  Senate,  after  fome 
deliberation,  determined  to  follow  this  advice,  and  having  made  a  par- 
ticular enquiry  into  the  behaviour  of  every  town  in  Latium,  they  fpared 
fome,  and  puniflied  others :  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  that  were  fpared, 
were  made  free  Citizens  of  Rome,  and  had  feveral  other  privileges,  fa* 
vours,  and  immunities  granted  them,  which  effedlually  fecured  their 
fidelity  and  affeftion  j  but  as  to  the, others,  fome  of  them  were  totally 
demolifhed,  fome  had  Colonies  fent  to  fettle  amongft  them,  and  others 
brought  prifoncrs  to  Rome  5  fo  that  they  were  difperfed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  they  were  for  ever  incapacitated  to  give  the  Romans  any  more 
trouble  or  difturbance.. 

This 
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This  was  the  method  which  the  Romans  always  took  upon  fuch  joc^  ,, 
cafions  5  and  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  all  other  ftatc^/^^' 
The  Florentines  fhoold  havead:ed  thus  in  the  year  1502,  when  ^rczia  , 
and  all  the  Vale  of  Chiana  rebelled  againft  them  ;  for  if  they  ba^, 
they  might  not  only  have  firmly  eftablifhed  their  dominion  over  them, 
but  likewife  have  made  Florence  a  great  and  flouriftiing  State,  and 
taken  fuch  lands  from  the  rebels  as  that  City  flood  in  need  of,  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  its  own  inhabitants.     But  they  fimply  took  the  middle 
way  betwixt  the  extremes  of  rigour  and  clemency,  which  is  always  a 
dangerous  one  in  fuch  cafes :  for,  though  they  banifhed  fomc  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  put  others  to  death,  and  degraded  every  man  that  was 
in  office  or  authority,  yet  they  left  the  City  entire  and  untouched  :  and 
when  any  body  advifed  them  to  demolifh  it,  thofe  who  pretended  to  b« 
the  wifcft  amongfl  them,  made  anfwer,  that  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to 
their  own  Republic,  and  look  as  if  they  were  fo  weak,  they  could  not 
keep  it :  which  is  one  of  thofe  arguments  that  feem  to  have  fome  rea- 
fon  in  them,  but  in  reality  have  none  at  all.     For  by  the  fame  rule,  a 
Prince  mufl  not  hang  any  villain,  though  ever  fo  notorious,  becaufe  it 
would  be  a  fbameto  have  it  thought  he  had  not  power  enough  to  bridle 
one  rafcal,  without  putting  him  to  death.     But  thofe  that  are  of  this 
opinion  ought  to  confider,  that  when  either  particular  men,  or  a  whole 
City  offend  a  State,  that  State  is  under  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  deflroy- 
ing  them  for  its  own  prefervation,  and  to  deter  others  from  following 
their  example :  and  as  to  any  reflections  which  fuch  a  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding may  happen  to  occafion,  it  is  fufHcient  to  fay,  that  it  will  be 
more  for  the  reputation  of  a  State  to  punifh  delinquents  with  difcretion, 
than  to  fpare  them  at  its  own  peril :  and  that  a  Government  which  does 
not  do  that  fo  efFedtually,  that  they  can  never  hurt  it  afterwards,  will 
always  be  thought  a  weak  and  pitiful  one. 

How  properly  the  Romans  atSed  upon  fuch  occafions,  may  likewife 
appear  from  the  example  of  the  Privernates  :  from  which  we  may  ob- 
fcrve,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  people  who  are  conquered,  fhould  either 
be  treated  with  great  lenity  and  indulgence,  or  totally  cut  off,  as  I  faid 
before ;  and  in  the  next,  what  a  powerful  impreflion  generofity,  frank- 
nefs,  and  fpeaking  truth,  make  upon  the  minds  of  wife  and  good  men. 
The  Roman  Senate,  as  Livy  informs  us,  was  aflernbled  to  confider  in 
what  manner  they  fhould  treat  the  Privernates,  wlio  had  rebelled  againfl 
them,  but  were  then  reduced  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms :  but  the 
people  of  Privernum  having  fcnt  feveral  of  their  Citizens  to  make  their 
fubmiflion,  and  implore  pardon,  one  of  them  being  introduced  to  the 
Senate,  was  afked,  **  Quam  paenam  meritos  Privernates  cenferet  ?  what 
fort  of  punifhment  he  thought  his  fellow-Citizens  deferved?"  made 
aripwer^  "  Earn  quam  merentur  qui  fe  libertate  dignos  cenfent :  fuch 
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thinks  fit  to  cut  off  fome,  to  feparatc  others,  and  difperfc  many  more 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  can  never  aflemble  again  to  do  him  any 
mifchief :  for  though  he  fliould  drip  them  of  their  properties,  Spoliatis 
annafuperfunty  they  ivill Jltll find  arms :  and  if  he  difarms  them  once, 
furor  arma  minifirat^  revenge  will foon  furnifh  them  with  other  weapons : 
if  he  puts  the  Chiefs  to  death,  others  will  foon  fpring  up  in  their  room, 
like  Hydra's  heads :  if  he  builds  Fortrefles,  they  may  fervc  his  turn, 
perhaps,  in  time  of  peace,  and  prompt  him  to  opprefs  his  Subjeds  with 
lefs  referve :  but  fliould  a-war  break  out,  they  will  do  him  no  fervice  ; 
for  when  they  are  aflaulted  by  his  own  people,  and  a  foreign  enemy  at 
the  fame  time,  it  is  impoffible  they  fliould  hold  out  againft  them  both. 
If  then  they  were  fo  infignificant  in  former  times^  furely  they  muft  be 
much  more  fo  fince  the  invention  of  Artillery,  againft  the  fury  of  which 
BO  Fortrefs  can  long  defend  itfelf,  where  the  befleged  have  neither  room 
to  caft  up  new  works  within,  when  the  old  ones  are  battered 
down,  nor  any  other  place  to  retire  into,  as  we  have  fliewn  clfe- 
where  [/]. 

But  to  enter  into  a  further  difcuflion  of  this  matter.  Let  us  fappofe 
that  a  prince  wants  to  govern  his  own  people  with  a  high  hand ;  or 
that  either  a  Prince  or  a  Republic  fliould  think  of  keeping  a  State  which 
they  had  taken  from  an  enemy,  in  ftri<a  fubjedion,  by.  building  For- 
trefles in  it.  As  to  a  Prince,  who  wants  to  keep  his  Subjects  in  awe, 
I  fay,  that  inftead  of  anfwering  that  end,  they  will  be  of  great  preju- 
dice to  him,  for  the  reafons  abovementioned ;  becaufe  they  will  embol- 
den him  to  opprefs  them,  and  that  oppreflion  will  prove  his  ruin,  as  it 
will  exafperate  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  Fortrefles  which  are 
the  principal  caufe  of  it,  cannot  poffibly  protect  hinx  againft  their  rage. 
A  good  and  wife  Prince  therefore,  who  would  not  lay  either  himfelf  or 
his  poflerity  under  any  temptation  to  abufe  their  Sub^edb,  and  became 
Tyrants,  will  never  build  Fortrefles  amongft  them,  but  depend  altoge- 
tlier  upon  their  fidelity  and  afFedtion,  which  are  a  much  better  fecurity. 
Count  Francifco  Sforza,  though  accounted  a  wife  man,  it  is  true,  built 
a  Citadel  at  Milan,  after  he  became  Duke  of  that  place ;  but  in  that 
he  did  not  fliew  much  wifdom,  as  the  confequence  fully  proved ;  for 
it  afterwards  was  of  great  prejudice,  inftead  of  any  fervice  to  his  Suc- 
ceflbrs,  who  thinking  themfelves  fecure  there,  and  at  liberty  to  commit 
any  fort  of  violence  upon  their  Subjeds  with  impunity,  gave  them- 
felves up  to  all  manner  of  oppreflion  and  licentioufnefs,  till  they  be- 
came fo  odious  to  every  one,  that  they  were  prefently  driven  out  of  their 
dominions  by  the  firft  enemy  that  invaded  them.     So  that  the  Citadel 

[/]  Sec  the  Prince^  Chap.  xx.  and  the  Art  of  IVary  Book  VII.  and  Paola  Paruta's 
political  Difcourfesy  Book  II.  Difc.  viU. 
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did  them  but  little  good  in  time  of  war ;  and  in  time  of  peace  it  did 
them  much  harm ;  becaufe,  if  it  had  never  been  built,  and  they  had 
been  weak  enough  to  have  treated  their  Subjefts  with  more  afperity 
than  they  fhould  have  done,  they  would  foon  have  been  made  fenfiblc  of 
their  error,  and  might  have  defifted  from  it  in  time:  in  which  cafe, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  make  a  more  vigorous  refiftance  againft 
the  French,  whilft  their  Subjects  were  yet  well  affefled  to  them, 
though  they  had  had  no  Citadel  to  truft  to,  than  they  did  after  they 
had  forfeited  the  affedtion  of  the  people,  notwithftanding  they  were 
poffefled  of  that  Fortrefs.  In  fhort,  nothing  is  more  precarious  than 
the  afliftance  that  is  expedied  from  fuch  places ;  as  they  may  be  loft, 
cither  by  the  venality  of  the  Governor,  or  taken  by  ft  or  m,  or  forced  to 
furrendcr  by  famine. 

But  if  a  Prince  is  in  hopes  of  recoveiing  a  City  or  State  that  has  been 
loft,  whilft  fome  Citadel  or  Fortrefs  only  ftill  holds  out  for  him,  he 
will  find  himfclf  deceived,  except  he  has  a  good  army,  and  is  able  to 
engage  thofe  that  have  taken  it  from  him :  in  which  cafe,  he  may 
make  himfclf  matter  of  it  again,  even  if  he  has  no  Fortrefs  there; 
and  much  fooner  too  than  if  he  had  ;  as  the  inhabitants  will  be  more 
inclined  to  favour  him,  than  if  he  had  abufed  andoppreiled  them  with- 
out mercy,  out  of  a  vain  confidence  in  that  fccurity.  Experience  in- 
deed, has  clearly  evinced  that  the  Caftle  at  Milan  never  was  of  the 
leaft  fervice,  either  to  the  Sforza's  or  the  French,  in  time  of  diftrefs  : 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  proved  the  ruin  of  them  both  ;  as  it  made 
them  negled  the  more  fafe  and  honourable  means  of  defending  them- 
felves.  Guidobaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  moft  renowned  Soldier  of  his 
time,  was  driven  out  of  his  territories  by  Caefar  Borgia  -,  but  happening  to 
recover  them  foon  after,  he  ordered  all  the  Fortrcfles  in  that  State  to  be  dc- 
molilhcd,  becaufe  he  thought  them  rather  prejudicial  to  him  than  other- 
wife  :  for,  as  he  was  beloved  by  his  Subjects,  he  did  not  care  to  difguft 
them  ;  and  from  his  enemies,  he  found  by  experience,  they  could  not 
fecure  him  without  a  good  army  in  the  field.  Pope  Julius  II.  having 
taken  Bologna  from  the  Bentivogli,  built  a  Citadel  there,  and  put  a 
Governor  into  it,  who  oppreffed  the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
loon  rebelled,  and  forced  him  out  of  it :  fo  that  it  was  fo  far  from  do- 
ing him  any  good,  that  it  was  the  occafion  of  his  lofing  that  place, 
which  he  might  eafily  have  kept,  if  there  had  been  no  Citadel  there, 
and  he  had  treated  the  people  in  a  different  manner.  Niccol6  da  Ca- 
ftello,  father  of  the  Vitelli,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  dominions 
for  a  while,  prefently  caufed  two  Fortreflfes  to  be  pulled  down,  which 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  had  built  there,  after  he  got  poffeflion  of  his  Country 
again ;  as  he  put  more  confidence  in  the  love  of  his  people,  than  in 
Caftles  and  ftrong  holds.     But  we  have  a  more  recent  and  remarkable 

Vol.  II.  '  I  i  example 
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example  of  the  infignificancc,  or  rather  the  mifchicf  of  building  For- 
treflcs,  and  the  neccflity  of  demolifhing  them,  which  happened  at 
Genoa,  in  the  year  1507  :  for  when  that  City  rebelled  againft  Lewis 
XII.  King  pf  France,  who  was  then  poffefled  of  it,  became  thither  in 
pcrfon  with  a  powerful  army,  to  reduce  it  to  obedience  ^  which  he  did, 
and  afterwards  built  the  flrongeft  Citadel  there,  that  is  known  at  pre- 
fcnt :  for,  being  fituated  upon  the  point  of  a  rock  clofe  to  the  fea,  it 
commanded  not  only  the  harbour,  but  the  whole  City,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  impregnable.  But  afterwards,  in  the  year  15 12,  when  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  Citadel  of  Genoa  alone  held 
out  for  them,  the  Genoefe  without  troubling  themfelves  about  the  Ci- 
tadel, revolted  again,  and  chofc  Odtavian  Fregofa  for  their  Governor, 
who  laid  clofe  ficgc  to  it  on  every  fide,  and  cut  off  all  manner  of  pro- 
vifions  and  other  neceflaries  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at  the  end  of  fix- 
teen  months,  it  was  forced  to  furrender  to  him  :  after  which  (as  it  is 
generally  faid)  he  was  advifed  by  many  to  keep  it  for  his  own  fecurity 
upon  any  emergency ;  but  he  very  wifely  pulled  it  down,  and  chofe 
rather  to  rely  upon  his  own  goodnefs,  and  the  afFeftion  of  his  fellow- 
Citizens  J  in  confequence  of  which  refolution,  he  has  fupported  him- 
felf  in  the  Government  of  Genoa  ever  fince  :  and,  though  a  thoufand 
men  were  fufficient  before  to  have  turned  it  upfide  down,  it  has,  fince 
that  time,  bravely  defended  itfelf,  againft  an  enemy  that  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  it,  with  an  army  of  ten  thoufand.  Hence  wc  fee,  that 
Odtavian  fared  not  the  worfe  for  demolifhing  the  Caftle,  nor  the  King 
of  France  the  better  for  building  it  j  for  when  he  marched  into  Italy 
with  a  good  army,  he  foon  recovered  Genoa,  though  he  had  not  the 
Citadel  then  to  truft  to  ;  but  when  he  was  not  able  to  bring  an  army 
into  the  field,  he  could  not  keep  the  town,  though  he  was  poflfcfled  of 
the  Citadel :  fo  that  as  the  King  had  been  at  a  vail  expence  in  building 
it,  the  lofs  of  it  was  a  great  difgrace  to  him  j  whereas  Fregofa,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  gained  much  reputation  by  taking,  but  great  advan- 
tage by  demolifhing  it. 

It  is  now  rime  to  lay  fomething  (as  we  propofed)  concerning  Repub- 
lics that  build  Fortrefies  not  in  their  own  Country,  but  in  places  which 
they  have  conquered :  the  inutility  of  which  (if  the  example  of  the 
French  and  Genoefe  juft  now  mentioned  be  not  thought  fufficient)  may 
be  fully  (hewn  from  that  of  the  Florentines  with  regard  to  Pifa ;  where 
they  had  built  Fortrefifes  to  keep  the  Citizens  in  SubjeAion,  not  confi- 
dering  that  the  Pifans  had  always  been  their  declared  enemies,  that  they 
had  been  ufed  to  live  in  freedom,  that  they  looked  upon  rebellion  as 
the  only  means  they  had  left  of  recovering  their  liberties ;  and  confc* 
quendy  that  if  they  had  a  mind  to  prevent  it,  they  ought  either  to  have 
made  them  their  friends  and  fellow-Citizens^  or  utterly  to  have  extir- 
pated 
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pated  them.  For  it  was  plainly  feen  how  little  thefe  ftrong  places  an- 
fwercd  their  expcflations,  upon  the  arrival  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy,  to 
whom  they  were  prefently  lurrendered,  cither  through  the  corruption 
or  pufiUanimity  of  the  Governors ;  fo  that  if  they  had  never  been  built 
at  all,  the  Florentines  could  not  have  trufted  to  them  only  for  the  prc- 
fcrvation  of  Pifa ;  nor  could  the  King  of  France  have  otherwife  deprived 
them  of  it :  for  the  methods  they  had  taken  to  keep  pofTeflion  of  it 
before,  would  mod:  probably  have  been  fufficient  to  fecure  it  at  that 
time ;  at  lead  they  could  not  have  been  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences. 

I  conclude  then,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  build  Fortreflfes  In  order  to 
keep  one's  owji  Country  in  fubjcdion  j  and  that  they  are  of  no  fervicc 
in  maintaining  poiTefllon  of  others  that  are  conquered ;  as  may  plainly 
appear  from  the  practice  and  example  of  the  Romans,  who  inftead  of 
eredting  Fortrefles  in  their  new  acquiticions,  generally  demolidied  fuch 
as  they  found  there.  If  it  be  objected  that  Tarentum  in  ancient  times, 
and  Brefcia  not  long  ago,  were  recovered  by  means  of  Fortreffes,  after 
the  people  had  rebelled  againft  their  Governors  and  feized  upon  thofe 
places :  I  anfwer,  that  Fabius  Maximus  was  foon  after  fent  to  the  relief 
of  the  Citadel  at  Tareotum  (which  flill  adhered  to  tlic  Romans)  with 
an  army  fufficient  to  have  reduced  the  town,  even  if  there  had  been 
no  Citadel  there  :  and  if  there  had  not,  he  certainly  would  have  found 
other  means  of  doing  it.  It  appears  then  how  little  fervice  was  ex- 
pedted  from  the  Citadel,  by  their  fending  fo  great  a  man  as  Fabius  with 
a  Confular  army  to  recover  Tarentum  :  and  that  he  would  have  taken 
it  without  any  fuch  affiftance,  is  manifeft  from  the  example  of  Capua, 
which  that  army  retook  alfo,  though  there  was  no  Gtadel  there  to  be- 
friend them.  With  regard  to  Brefcia,  I  fay  it  very  fcldom  happens 
(though  it  did  indeed  in  that  rebellion)  that  a  Fortrefs  which  continues 
firm  to  you  after  the  town  has  rebelled,  has  a  good  army  near  at  hand 
to  fuccour  it,  as  the  French  then  had :  for  Monficur  de  Foix  the  King's 
General,  who  then  lay  with  his  forces  at  Bologna,  being  informed  that 
Brefcia  was  loft,  immediately  marched  thither,  and  arriving  there  in 
three  days,  recovered  it  by  the  help  of  the  Caftle.  It  was  not  wholly 
owing  to  the  Citadel  therefore  that  Brefcia  was  re-taken»  but  to  the 
vicinity  and  expedition  of  Monficur  dc  Foix  and  his  army :  fo  that  the 
authority  of  this  example  is  not  fufficient  to  balance  that  of  the  others 
which  have  been  before  adduced :  for  we  have  feen  numbers  of  For- 
trelTcs  taken  and  retaken  In  the  wars  that  have  lately  happened,  not  only 
in  Lombardy  and  Romagna,  but  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  every 
other  part  of  Italy,  in  the  fame  manner  tl^t  other  towns  and  States 
have  been. 

I  i  2  But 
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But  as  to  building  (Irong  places  to  defend  yourfelf  againft  foreigi> 
enemies,  they  are  alio  unneceiTary  if  you  have  a  good  army;  and  if  you 
have  not,  they  are  of  no  fervice  at  all :  for  a  good  army  will  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  fecurity  without  any  Fortrcfs;  but  a  Fortrefs  without  fuch  an 
army,  will  fignify  nothing  [wj.     The  truth  of  this  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  praftice  and  conduct  of  thofe  people  that  have  been  mod  remark- 
able for  their  wifdom  and  policy,  particularly  of  the  Romans  and  Spar- 
tans ;  the  former  of  whom  never  built  any  Fortrcfles ;  and  the  latter 
trufting  to  their  own  valour  alone,  carried  the  matter  fo  high,  that  they 
would  not  even  fufFer  their  Capital  to  be  walled  about,  much  lefs  did 
they  think  of  eredling  ftrong  holds  any  where  elfe.    Accordingly  a  Spar- 
tan being  afked  one  day  by  an  Athenian,  *'  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
walls  of  Athens  very  fine  and  ftrong/'     "  I  fhould  much  approve  of 
them,  faid  he,  if  the  City  was  inhabited  by  women  only."    A  State 
however  that  has  a  good  army,  may  reap  fome  little  advantage  from  a 
Fort  or  two  near  the  Sea,  if  any  part  of  its  dominions  lie  upon  the 
coaft,  as  they  may  keep  off  an  enemy  perhaps  till  its  own  forces  can  be 
got  together :  though  they  are  not  altogether  neceflary  even  in  that  cafe. 
But  whei>  it  has  not  a  good  army,  FortrefTes  upon  the  Sea-coaft  or  Fron- 
tiers, are  either  prejudicial,  or  at  leafl  unferviceable :  prejudicial,  be- 
caufe  they  are  eaiily  taken,  and  once  loft  may  be  turned  againft  you  ; 
or  if  they  be  fo  ftrong  that  the  enemy  cannot  make  themfelves  Matters 
of  them,  they  may  leave  them  behind ;  and  then  what  fervice  can  they 
do  ?  For  when  a  good  army,  that  is  not  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  another 
as  good  or  better  than  itfelf,  happens  to  enter  into  an  enemy's  country, 
it  pays  no  regard  to  the  Towns  and  Fortrcfles  which  it  leaves  upon  its 
back,  as  we  fee  from  many  inftances  in  ancient  Hiftory,  and  from  the 
example  of  Francifco  Maria  not  long  ago,  who  left  ten  Cities  behind 
him  that  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  boldly  marched  on  to  befiege 
Urbino,  without  giving  himfelf  the  leaft  trouble  about  them. 

A  Prince  therefore  who  has  a  good  army  will  have  no  occafion  for 
FortrefTes ;  and  he  that  has  not,  ought  not  to  build  any :  let  it  be  his 
chief  care  to  fortify  the  place  of  his  refidence  as  ftrongly  as  he  can,  to 
put  a  good  garrifon  into  it,  to  keep  his  fubjefts  in  good  humour  and 
well  afieded  to  him ;  that  fo  they  may  defend  him  againft  any  attack, 
tilt  he  can  either  obtain  honourable  terms  from  the  enemy,  or  receive 
relief  from  others :  all  other  means  being  too  expenfive  in  time  of 
peace,  and  inefFedtual  in  war.  So  that  confidering  what  has  been  faid, 
It  will  appear  that  the  Romans,  who  aded  wifely  in  all  other  refpedts, 

[m]  There  cannnot  be  t  ftrdnger  proof  of  this  than  in  what  happened  to  the  States 
General  in  the  laft  Century,  when  fo  many  of  their  ftronff  towns  were  taken  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  which  had  formerly  been  fo  redoubtable  when  lupported  by  good  armies  under 
ibe  command  of  Prince  Maurice. 

(hewed 
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fhewed  no  Icis  wifdom  in  their  proceedings  with  the  Latins,  when  they 
defpifed  Fortreilcs,  and  had  recourfe  to  more  prudent  and  generous  me- 
thods of  fecuring  thcmfelves. 

CHAP.    XXV. 

^bat  it  is  imprudent  to  attack  a  people  who  are  divided  ammgft  tbemfehet^ 
in  expe^ation  of  conquering  them  merely  upon  that  account. 

TH  E  anlmofities  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  began  at  laft 
to  run  fo  high  at  Rome^  that  the  Veientes  and  Hetrufci  thought 
they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  utterly  extinguKhing  that  Republic.  HaV;- 
ing  raifed  an  army  therefore^  and  made  an  incuriion  into  the  Roman  terri^ 
tories,  the  Senate  fent  out  another  to]  oppofe  them  under  the  command 
of  Cneius  Manilas  and  Marcus  Fabius,  who  encamping  very  near  the 
enemy>  were  fo  infulted  with  all  manner  of  taunts  and  contumelies  and 
abufive  language,  that  the  Roman  Soldiers  forgetting  all  private  quarrels 
and  hatred  amongfl:  themfelves,  heartily  united  together,  and  coming 
to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  entirely  defeated  them.  From  henoe 
we  may  obferye  how  apt  we  are  to  err  in  the  judgment  we  form  of 
things  (as  hath  been  faid  before  [;»]  )  and  how  often  we  are  difappointed 
in  obtaining  our  ends,  by  the  very  means  whereby  we  propofcd  to  ac- 
complifh  them.  The  Veientes  fully  expected  to  have  conquered  the 
Romans  when  they  found  them  fo  difunited:  in  confequence  of  which 
opinion,  they  ventured  upon  a  war  with  them,  which  united  one  fide 
and  ruined  the  other:  for  as  peace  and  idlenefs  are,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  caufes  of  faction  and  difcord  in  Commonwealths ;  fo  war  and  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger  moft  commonly  unite  them  again  \o]  i  and  there- 
fore if  the  Veientes  had  rightly  confidered  the  matter,  the  more  they 
faw  the  Romans  embittered  againft  each  other,  the  more  cautious  they 
fhould  have  been  in  engaging  in  a  war  with  them,  and  taken  very  dif- 
ferent methods  to  effedt  their  ruin.  They  might  have  pretended  a  friend- 
ftkipto  them,  and  o£^red  their  mediation  to  compofe  all  differences  be- 
twixt the  contending  factions  before  they  came  to  an  open  rupture : 

[ff]  See  Chap.  xxii.  of  this  Book. 

[o\  Has  not  this  been  fometimes  the  cale  of  other  nations  with  regard  to  Kingdoms  as 
well  as  Republics  i  and  have  not  the  Britons  (under  good  Princes)  conftantly  united 
againft  anv  Invader,  how  much  foever  they  were  divided  before,  either  by  the  vile  fuggcf- 
tions  of  (elf-interefted  men  to  poifon  their  honed  minds,  or  imaginary  conceits  of  real 
danger  ?  Though  it  muft  be  allowed,  (and  indeed  who  can  blame  any  free  and  reafon- 
able  people  for  it?}  that  they  have  upoa  occafion  invited  foreignere  to  aflift  them  in  de- 
fence of  their  laws,  liberties,  properties,  and  Religion,  pr^  arts  i^ficisy  againft  Tyrants 
and  oppreHors. 

but 
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but  when  they  had  feen  them  once  heartily  engaged  together,  they 
ihoukl  have  given  feme  afliftanceto  the  weaker  iide^  in  order  to  keep 
the  flame  alive  till  it  confumed  them  both :  but  that  affiAance  ihould 
not  have  been  too  confiderable,  left  it  might  have  occafioned  a  fufpicion 
that  they  had  a  defign  to  crufh  one  fide  as  well  as  the  other^  and  re- 
duce them  equally  into  fubjedrion  to  themfelves :  for  when  fuch  a  part 
is  well  condudted^  it  almofl  always  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  thofe  that 
aA  it.  To  thia  condud:  it  was  owing  that  Piftoia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Florentines^  as  we  have  (hewn  elfewhere :  for  the  Cidzens  there 
being  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Florentines  threw  weight  fometimes 
into  the  Scale  of  one,  and  fometimes  into  that  of  the  other,  (but  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  keep  them  in  a  fort  of  equipoife)  till  both  grew  fo  weary 
of  that  factious  fort  of  life,  that  they  mutually  agreed  to  throw  them- 
felves into  the  arms  of  the  Florentines:  who  likewife  made  themfelves 
Mafters  of  Siena  by  the  &me  arts,  which  would  never  otherwife  have 
become  fubjedl  to  them;  I  mean  by  fomenting  the  fadions  which 
raged  there,  and  privately  fending  them  feeble  fuccours  in  their  turns 
as  they  were  wanted  t  for  if  they  had  done  it  to  any  great  degree,  or  in  an 
open  manner,  it  would  have  excited  a  jealoufy  of  their  defigns  and 
united  both  fides  againft  them.-  I  might  likewife  here  add  the  example 
of  Philip  Vifconti^  Duke  of  Milan,  who  engaged  in  feveral  wars  with 
the  Florentines,  in  hopes  of  fubduing  them  on  account  of  the  inteftine 
dtvifions  that  reigned  in  their  City:  but  finding  himfelf  difappointed  at 
hft  in  that  expedation,  he  faid,  *'  the  follies  of  the  Florentines  had  coft 
him  above  two  millions  of  gold  to  no  purpofe  [^]/'  The  Vcientcs 
therefore  and  the  Hetrufci  (as  I  faid  before)  were  guilty  of  a  great  and 
fiital  error  in  their  calculation  ;  as  thofe  will  always  be  who  build  upon 
'the  fame  bottom,  and  purfue  the  fame  methods  to  reduce  any  State  mto 
fubjeftion  to  them. 

CHAP.    XXVI. 

^at  tmtemptuous  and  reproachful  language^  infiead  of  doitig  a  man  an^ 
good,  onlyferoes  to  provoke  others  and  maie  bim/e/f  more  hated* 

IT  is  a  great  fign  of  wifdom  in  any  man  to  refrain  from  threatening 
and  injurious  language  j  becaufe  inftead  of  doing  an  enemy  any  harm, 
one  of  them  puts  him  more  upon  his  guards  and  the  other  ftill  adds  to 
his  rage,  and  makes  him  more  adlive  in  feeking  revenge.  Of  this  we 
have  juft  given  an  example  in  the  behaviour  or  the  Veientes,  who  be- 

[f]  An  immenfe  ftim  at  tbat  time  of  dayj  when  the  new  world  was  not  diftovered* 

fides 
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fides  the  enmity  which  is  ufually  incident  to  people  that  are  at  war  toge- 
ther, could  not  forbear  treating  the  Romans  with  particular  marks  of 
contempt  and  reproach ;  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  fuflbred  by  any 
prudent  commander:  becaufe  there  is  nothing  that  exafperates  an  enemy 
fo  much>  or  excites  him  more  furioofly  to  revengei ;  nothing  that  does 
him  fo  little  real  damage,  or  yourfelf  fo  little  good  ;  as  the  mifchief 
generally  falls  upon  your  own  head,  ^ 

To  confirm  this,  I  (hall  bring  a  remarkable  proof  from  an  event  that 
happened  in  Afia.  Gabades  the  Perfian,  having  laid  fiege  to  Amida  for 
a  confiderable  time,  and  growing  weary  of  it  at  lad,  as  he  made  little 
or  no  progrefs,  refolved  to  raife  it :  but  whilft  he  was  decamping,  the 
Garrifon  exulting  at  his  difgrace  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  walls  and  in* 
fulted  him  and  his  Soldiers  in  the  moft  provoking  terms,  calling  thena 
cowards,  poltroons,  and  all  manner  of  opprobrious  names:  at  which 
Gabades  was  fo  nettled  that  he  changed  his  refolution,  and  began  ih6 
fiege  afrejQh  with  fo  much  vigour  and  refentment  that  he  took  the  town 
in  a  few  days  after,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the  mercy  of  his  Soldiersi 
The  fame  thing  happened  to  theVeientes,  who,  as  I  faid  before,  not 
being  content  with  making  war  upon  the  Romans  in  the  common  WKy; 
could  not  fwbear  going  up  to  their  very  entrenchments  to  affront  fin 
abufe  them  in  a  particular  manner :  the  confequence  of  which,  was 
tliat  the  Soldiers  who  were  but  little  inclined  to  fight  before,  grew  fb 
outrageous  that  they  compelled  their  Generals  to  give  them  battle,  in 
which  the  Vcicntcs  were  totally  routed,  and  fufifered  the  punifhmcnt 
they  had  fo  juftly  defcrved. 

AH  wife  Generals  and  Governors  of  States  fhould  fludioufly  endea^ 
vour  therefore  to  prevent  the  people  under  their  command  from  either 
reviling  or  reproaching  each  other,  or  even  an  enemy :  for  with  regard 
to  an  enemy,  fuch  confequences  muft  naturally  enfue  as  have  been  juft 
now  related  ;  and  flill  worfe  in  refped  to  themfelves,  if  not  anticipated 
by  fuch  precautions  as  have  always  been  ufed  by  prudent  men.  The 
legions  which  were  left  by  the  Romans  for  the  fecurity  of  Capua,  hav- 
ing formed  a  defign  to  make  themfelves  Mafters  of  that  State  (as  I 
ihall  fhew  more  at  large  in  another  place)  grew  feditious  and  mutinied: 
but  being  reduced  to  rcafon  by  Valerius  Corvinus,  amongft  other  methods 
which  he  took  to  quiet  them,  he  flridly  enjoined  every  one  upon  the 
feverefl  penalties,  never  to  upbraid  any  of  thofe  Soldiers  with  their  paft 
behaviopr.  Tiberius  Gracchus  having  a  body  of  Slaves  in  his  army 
(whom  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  employ  in  their  wars  with  Hanni- 
bal for  want  of  other  men)  forbade  all  the  reft  of  bis  Soldiers  on  pain 
of  death,  to  reproach  any  of  them  on  account  of  their  former  fervi- 
tude :  fo  dangerous  did  the  Romans  think  it  to  fuffer  any  fort  of  expro* 
bracion  or  triumphing  over  the  infirmities  and  fiiilings  of  others  5  as  they 

well 
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well  knew  nothing  could  be  more  provoking  than  fuch  taunts,  whether 
fpoken  in  earned  or  in  jcft,  cfpecially  if  there  fliould  be  any  truth  in 
them.  Tacitus  therefore  fays  very  juftly,  facetia  ajpera^  quando  nimium 
ex  vero  traxire^  acrem  fui  memoriam  relinquunt :  When  "Jokes  border  too 
near  upon  trutb^  they  leave  Jlings  behind  them  [y], 

*  CHAP.    XXVII. 

7T)dt  wife  Princes  and  well-governed  Republics  ougi^  to  be  contented  with 
vtSiory :  Jince  others  that  grajp  at  more,  are  often  lofers  by  itp 

OPPROBRIOUS  and  reproachful  language  to  an  enemy,  is  com- 
n;u)nly  owing  to  the  infolence  of  thoie  who  have  either  gained  a 
vid:ory  or  make  themfelves  fure  of  one  \  which  hopes,  though  often 
vain  and  ill  grounded,  occafion  errors  both  in  their  words  and  adions: 
for  when  once  they  get  poflefllon  of  the  underftanding,  they  tranfport 
men  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon,  and  frequendy  make  them  lofe  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  certain  good,  by  flattering  themfelves  wiih 
the  expectation  of  fomething  better  which  is  precarious  and  uncertain. 
Now  fince  this  is  a  matter  that  is  worthy  of  ferious  confideration,  as 
men  are  fometimes  miiled  by  fuch  fallacious  hopes,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  their  affairs,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  I  think,  to  illuftrate  what  I 
have  here  advanced,  by  fome  inftances  both  from  ancient  and  modern 
Hiftory,  which  fecm  more  proper  for  that  purpofe,  than  rcafoning  and 
argumentation.  After  Hannibal  had  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Cannse,  he  fent  MefTenger^  to  Carthage  with  the  news  of  his  victory, 
and  to  defire  fupplies :  upon  which,  the  Senate  deliberating  what  was 
to  be  done,  Hanno,  an  old  and  experienced  man,  advifed  them  to  make 
a  prudent  ufe  of  their  vi<3:ory  and  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
Romans,  as  they   might  do«  now   they  had   beat  them,  upon   more 

[f]  "  At  Sieges  and  eirewhere  (fays  Montaigne,  Book  I.  Chap,  xtvii.  of  his  Eflays) 
where  occafion  draws  4is  near  to  the  enemy,  we  willingly  fuffer  our  men  to  brave,  infult 
and  afiront  them  with  all  forts  of  injurious  language  \  and  not  without  fome  colour  of 
realbn  :  for  it  is  of  jio  little  confequence  to  take  from  them  all  hopes  of  mercy  and  com- 
pofition,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  there  is  no  favour  to  be  expedled  from  an  enemy 
they  have  lo  inceitfed,  nor  any  other  remedy  left  but  a  viftory.  And  yet  Vitcllius  (or 
rather  the  Lieutenants  who  commanded  in  his  abfence)  found  themfelves  deceived  in  this 
point :  for  in  an  engagement  with  Otho's  army,  whofe  Soldiers  were  unaccuftomed  to 
war,  and  effeminated  with  the  delights  of  the  City,  he  fo. nettled  them  at  Iscft  with  inju- 
rious language  and  reproaching  them  with  cowardice  and  the  regret  thev  felt  at  leaving 
their  miureflcs  and  foft  entertamments  behind  them  at  Rome,  that  he  infpired  them  with  a 
refentment  which  no  exhortations  could  produce,  and  drew  thofe  upon  his  back  himfeif, 
whom  their  ow4iCommanders  could  not  pufliupon  him  before.  And  indeed, when  reproaches 
touch  to  the  quick,  it  may  well  be  expeded  that  he  who  went  but  coolly  to  work  in  bc- 
kalf  of  his  Prince,  will  proceed  with  another  temper  when  the  quanel  it  his  own." 

honourable 
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honourable  and  advantageous  terms  than  they  could  expe<5t  if  they  (hould 
chance  to  be  beaten  themfelves  i  and  confidering  they  had  (hewn  the 
Remans  they  were  able  to  cope  with  them,  they  fhould  not  be  tempted, 
he  faid,  to  run  the  rifque  of  lofing  what  they  had  got,  by  the  hopes  of 
gaining  fomething  more.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  liftened  to, 
though  the  expedience  of  it  was  afterwards  acknowledged  when  it  was 
too  late. 

Alexander  the  Great,  having  conquered  all  the  Eaft  except  the  Re- 
public of  Tyre,  (a  powerful  and  opulent  City  in  thofe  times,  and  fitu- 
ated,  like  Venice,  upon  the  Sea)  the  Tyrians  confidering  his  power  fent 
Ambafl&dors  to  inform  him,  they  were  ready  to  fubmit  to  him  and  be- 
come his  good  and  faithful  fubjeds,  provided  they  might  be  excufed 
from  admitting  either  him  or  any  of  his  forces  into  their  City.  But 
Alexander  difdaining  to  be  (hut  out  of  that  City,  when  all  the  reft  in 
thofe  parts  had  thrown  open  their  gates  to  receive  him,  would  not 
hearken  to  any  fuch  conditions,  and  having  difmiiTed  the  Amba{rador8» 
immediately  laid  (iege  to  the  town  -,  which  being  furrounded  with  wa- 
ter, and  very  well  furniftied  with  all  forts  of  provifions  and  ammu- 
nition that  were  neceffary  for  its  defence,  made  fo  vigorous  a  refiftance, 
that  at  the  end  of  four  months,  he  found  that  enterprize  would  cofk 
him  more  time,  and  add  lefs  to  his  glory  than  any  other  of  his  c6n- 
quefts  had  done :  fo  that  he  refolved  to  grant  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  themfelves  had  offered  to  fubmit  to  him  at  firft.  But  the  Ty- 
rians elated  with  fuccefs,  were  then  grown  fo  infolent  that  they  not 
only  rejected  all  terms,  but  hanged  the  perfon  whom  he  had  fent  to 
offer  them }  at  which  he  was  fo  incenfed  that  he  profecuted  the  Siegp 
with  fuch  vigour  and  application,  that  he  took  the  place  foon  after,  and 
havii^  entirely  demolifhed  it,  put  moft  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Sword, 
and  made  Slaves  of  the  reft. 

In  the  year  151 2,  a  Spanifh  army  marched  into  Tufcany,  to  re^- 
eftabliih  the  Medici  at  Florence,  and  to  lay  the  people  under  contri*- 
bution  there.  This  was  undertaken  at  the  inftigation  of  fome  Citizens 
in  Florence,  who  had  promifed,  that  as  fbon  as  the  Spaniards  arrived  in 
their  territories,  they  would  take  up  arms  in  their  favour :  but  when 
they  had  reached  the  plains  near  that  city,  and  not  only  perceived  that 
no  body  appeared  to  join  them  there,  but  found  themfelves  in  great  want 
of  provifions,  they  endeavoured  to  accommodate  matters  with  the 
Florentines  in  an  amicable  way :  upon  which  the  latter  behaved  in  fo 
difdainful  a  manner,  that  they  loft  Prato  by  it,  and  all  its  dependencies. 

A  Prince  therefore  who  is  attacked  by  an  enemy  that  is  much  more 
powerful  than  himfelf,  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  error,  than  refufing 
terms  of  accommodation,  efpecially  if  they  are  offered  him  :  for  they 
can  never  be  fo  hard^  but  he  will  either  find  fome  fort  of  advantage  in 

Vol.  II.  K  k  them» 
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them,  or  perhaps  efcape  utter  dcftruftion.  The  Tyriansthen  ought  to 
have  accepted  the  conditions  which  Alexander  at  firft  refuted  to  grant 
them,  but  afterwards  would  have  complied  with  -,  fince  it  would  havo 
been  fufficient  honour  for  them  to  have  obliged  fo  great  a  Conqueror  by 
dint  of  arms  to  acquiefce  in  their  demands.  The  Florentines  likewiie 
ihould  have  been  content,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  fort  of  vidory,  that 
the  Spaniards  would  have  taken  up  with  moderate  terms  -,  as  they 
knew  the  defign  of  that  expedition  was  utterly  to  change  the  conftitu* 
tion  of  Florence,  to  break  its  connections  with  France,  and  lay  it  under 
contribution.  If  the  Spaniards  had  fucceeded  in  the  twolaft  points,  and 
the  Florentines  been  fecure  of  the  firft  (that  is  of  prefcrving  their  State) 
(he  latter  might  in  fonle  meafure  have  gloried  in  that,  at  leaft  been 
latisfied,  and  not  given  themfelves  much  trouble  about  the  other  two, 
fo  long  as  their  Government  continued  entire  and  unchanged  :  nay  if 
they  had  been  almoft  fure  of  obtaining  a  complete  vidtory,  they  ihooXd 
hot  have  wholly  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  Fortune,  by 
venturing  their  faft  ftake  ;  which  is  a  thing  that  no  wife  man  will  ever 
do,  except  he  is  compelled  to  it  by  downright  neceflity. 

After  Hannibal  had  carried  on  a  war  for  fixteen  years  togefther  in 
Italy,  with  great  reputation  to  himfelf,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Cartha* 
ginians  to  defend  their  own  country.  Where  he  found  the  armies  under 
oyphax  and  Afdrubal  entirely  defeated,  the  Kingdom  of  Numidia  loft, 
the  Carthaginians  cooped  up  'within  their  own  walls,  and  deftitute  of 
all  hope  but  wliat  they  placed  in  hrni.  Perceiving  therefdre  that  his 
country  was  reduced  to  its  laft  fbke,  he  was  determined  not  to  faaKanI 
that  till  he  had  tried  all  other  means  :  upon  which  account,  be  was  not 
a&amed  to  fue  for  peace,  as  he  knew  that  was  the  only  remedy  left. 
But  that  being  refufed,  he  refolved  to  fight  the  Romans,  (though  with 
■very  little  profpedt  of  fuccefs)  that  fo  if  he  cotild  tiot  gain  a  vi<ftory,  fae 
might  at  leaft  have  the  fatisfadtibn  of  ending  bis  days  with  honour. 
Kow  if  fo  able  a  Cohimander  as  Hannibal  at  the  head  of  «n  avmy  yet 
entire,  endeavoured  by  all  hneans  to  obtain  peace,  before  he  would  run 
'the  rifque  of  a  battle,  beCatrfe  he  few  l^is  country  would  be  utteriy 
ruined  if  he  loft  it  j  ought  not  his  conduft  to  be  a  pattern  to  others  of 
lefs  experience  and  abilities  ?  Btit  men  who  C3tn  neither  keep  their  hopes 
within  the  bounds  of  resfon,  rior  make  a  dueeftimate  of  fheir  own 
ilrength,  muft  of  neceflity 'be  led  intocrrors  that  will  jwove^tal  to  them 
in  the  end. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.    XXVIII. 

Tbaf  Princes  and  Republics  ought  to  punijh  fuch  as  have  injured  either  # 
whole  people^  or  any  particular  perjhn. 

WE  haviC  a  remarkable  example  how iar  men  may  be  transported 
by  their  refcntment,  ip  what  happened  to  the  Romans  whea 
they  fent  the  three  Fabii  Ambaijradors  to  the  Gauls^  who  had  marched 
into  Tufcany  and  laid  iiege  to  Cluj(^um.  JFor  theClufians  having  follicited 
the  aid  of  the  Romans^  the  latcfer.4irpatc^ed  the^  AmbafTadors  to  require 
the  iGauls,  in  the  name  of  the  ]K.oman  R,epubjic,  to  withdraw  their 
forces  out  of  Tufcany :  but  the  Fabii  having  delivered  their  Embafly 
more  like  Soldiers  than  Orators,  and  ieeing  the  Gauls  and  Tufcans  juft 
going  to  engage,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  fought 
ugainfl  the  enemy,  who  was  fo  provoked  at  this  behaviour,  that  the3r 
turned  their  enmity  from  the  Tuic^ns  upon  the  Romans.  But  what 
ftill  added  to  their  refentn^nt,  was,  that  after  they  bad  complained  of 
this  ufage  to  the  Roman  Senate,  and  demanded  that  the  Fabii  fhould  be 
delivered  up  to  them  by  way  of  fatisfadtion  for  it,  they  were  fo  far  from 
either  delivering  them  up  or  punifhing  them  in  any  other  manner,  that 
at  the  next  eledion  of  Magiftrates,  they  made  them  Tribunes  with  Con- 
fular  power.  The  Gauls  therefore  feeing  them  honoured  and  advanced, 
inilead  of  being  punifhed,  took  it  as  a  wilful  affront,  and  were  fo  enraged 
at  it,  that  they  immediately  marched  to  Rome,  and  not  only  took,  but 
facked  the  whole  City,  except  the  Capitol:  all  which  the  Romans 
brought  upon  themfelves,  by  rewarding  their  AmbafTadors,  when  they 
ought  to  have  difcountenanced  them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations. 

It  behoves  all  Princes  and  Republics  therefore  to  be  very  cautious 
how  they  offend  either  a  whole  people,  or  any  private  perfon  in  the 
like  manner :  for  in  cafe  a  man  is  grievoufly  injured,  either  by  a  whole 
Community,  or  by  any  individual,  and  meets  with  no  redrefs  when  he 
comphdns  of  it;  if  he  lives  in  a  Commonwealth  he  will  certainly  en- 
deavour to  revenge  himfelf,  though  it  fhould  ruin  the  State  :  or  if  he 
lives  under  a  Prince,  and  has  the  leafl  fpark  of  generofity  in  him,  he 
will  never  refl  till  he  thinks  he  has  righted  himfelf,  though  he  be  fure 
to  fufFer  the  feverefl  punifliment  for  it.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  we 
have  in  the  cafe  of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  (father  of  Alexander  the  Grea^ 
in  whofe  Court  there  was  a  handfome  young  Nobleman,  named  Pau- 
fanias,  who  was  ardently  importuned  by  Attains,  (one  of  Philip's  chief 
favourites)  to  fubmit  to  his  luft :  but  the  youth  confbndy  refufing  it, 
he  determined  to  force  him,  fioce  other  means  were  in  vain.    For  this 

Kk  2  _    purpofe^ 
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purpofe,  having  made  a  great  entertainment,  to  which  Paufanias  and 
many  others  of  the  Nobility  were  invited,  he  took  an  opportunity  when 
diey  had  all  drank  pretty  freely,  of  having  him  carried  by  violence  into 
another  apartment,  where  he  not  only  gratified  his  own  brutal  defires 
upon  him,  but  fufifered  feveral  others  to  do  the  fame  :  at  which  he  was 
ib  outragiouily  provoked,  that  he  complained  of  it  frequently  to  Philip 
in  the  moft  bitter  terms  ;  who,  though  he  always  promifed  to  bring  the 
other  to  juftice  for  the  enormity  he  had  been  guilty  of,  was  fo  far  from 
performing  it,  that  he  made  him  Governor  of  a  Province.  Paufanias 
therefore  feeing  him  exalted  in  this  manner,  inflead  of  being  punifhed, 
grew  cooler  with  regard  to  Attalus  who  had  injured  him,  and  turned  all 
his  rage  upon  Philip  who  had  refufed  him  juflice :  in  revenge  for  which, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  Aabbing  him  one  morning,  upon  a  rejoicing 
day,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Temple,  attended  by  his  Son,  and  Son-in- 
law,  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Alexander  of  Epirus. 
An  Example  which  much  refembles  that  jufl  now  quoted  from  the 
Roman  Hiftory,  and  deferves  to  be  carefully  attended  to  by  all  Princes  i 
who  ought  never  to  make  fo  little  account  of  any  man  that  has  had 
one  injury  after  another  heaped  upon  him,  as  to  think  he  will  not  fome 
time  or  other  endeavour  to  revenge  himfelf,  though  it  cof):  him  ever 
fodear. 


C  H  A  P.    XXIX. 

That  Fortune  throws  a  mtfi  before  people's  eyes^  v>ben  She  wouU  not  have 
^  them  obJlruS  her  aefigns. 

WHOEVER  attentively  confiders  the  courfe  of  human  afFaira, 
may  fee,  that  many  accidents  and  misfortunes  happen  to  man- 
kind, againfl  which  Heaven  will  not  fufFer  us  to  make  any  fort  of  pro- 
vifion  :  and  as  there  were  many  inftances  of  this  amongfl  the  Romans^ 
who wercfo  much  diflinguifhed  for  their  piety,  valour,  difcipline,and  good 
coodud ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  fuch  things  happen  more  frequently  amongft 
people  that  are  much  lefs  eminent  for  their  virtues.  Now  fince  it  may 
be  neceilary  here  to  fhew  what  influence  Heaven  has  over  the  affairs  c^ 
this  world,  I  fhall  take  fome  notice  of  a  remarkable  paflage  in  Livy, 
where  he  fays,  that;  Heaven,  in  order  to  make  the  Romans  fenfible  of 
its  power  for  fome  great  purpofe,  firfl  made  the  Fabii  fall  into  that  error 
when  they  went  AmbafTadors  to  the  Gauls,  which  excited  the  latter  to 
make  war  upon  Rome,  and  afterwards  would  not  fufFer  the  Romans  to 
perform  any  thing  worthy  of  their  fbrmer- valour,  to  extricate  themfelves 
out  of  that  war;  but  had  incited  them  to  baoifh  Camillas  to  Ardea; 

who 
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who  was  the  only  man  that  could  cfFedtually  have  oppofed  fuch  an  enemy : 
that  when  the  Gauls  were  upon  their  march  towards  Rome,  they  did 
not  create  a  Didator  to  make  head  againfl  them>  as  they  had  often  done 
before,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Volfci  and  others :  that  they 
were  fo  carelefs  in  the  choice  of  their  men,  and  fo  tardy  in  raifing  and 
furni(hing  them  with  arms,  that  they  hardly  had  time  to  face  the  enemy 
with  what  force  they  could  mufter,  upon  the  banks  of  the  AUia,  about 
ten  miles  from  Rome ;  where  the  Tribunes  encamped  without  their 
ufual  precaution  of  making  choice  of  an  advantageous  iituation,  or  fur- 
rounding  it  with  entrenchments  or  palifades,  or  having  recourfe  to  any^ 
other  means  proper  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  either  human  or  Divine  i 
that  when  they  drew  u^  in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  were  thin  and 
weak,  and  that  neither  the  Officers  nor  private  men  behaved  themfelves 
like  Romans :  fo  that  the  battle  was  neither  obftinate  nor  bloody ;  for 
being  routed  at  the  firft  onfet,  the  greater  part  of  their  army  fled  ta 
Veil,  and  the  reft  to  Rome,  where  they  retired  into  the  Capitol,  even 
before  they  had  feen  their  wives  and  children  $  upon  which,  fome  of 
the  Senators  (without  making  any  provifion  for  the  defence  of  the  City, 
or  fo  much  as  (hutting  the  Gates)  ran  away,  and  others  took  ihelter 
likewife  in  the.Capitol.  However  they  fhewed  fome  iigns  of  good  order 
and*difcipline  in  preparing  for  the  defence  of  that  place :  for  they  turned 
out  all  the  ufelefs  people,  got  together  what  provifions  they  could  to 
fupport  the  Siege,  and  fent  moft  of  the  old  men,  women,  and  children 
into  the  neighbouring  towns,  Reaving*  the  reft  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  :^ 
fo  that  if  any  one  fhould  confider  the  great  exploits  which  the  Romans 
had  performed  before,  and  compare  them  with  their  behaviour  upon 
this  occaflon,  he  could  hardly  believe  that  they  were  the  fame  people. 
Livy  therefore  having  given  an  account  of  this  event>  fays,  aJeo  obcacat 
animos  fortunaj  cum  vim  fuam,  ingruentem  refringi  non  vtdt :  to  fuch  f 
degree  does  fortune  blind  the  underjiandings  of  men^  noben  Jhe  has  not  a 
mind  to  be  dijiurbed  in  ber  career.  Which  is  a  very  juft  rcfle<9ioii 
indeed  \r\. 

The  Profperity  or  Adverfity  therefore,  which  fo  remarkably  diftinguifl* 
the  lives  of  particular  men,  is  not  to  be  wholly  imputed  either  to  their 
own  merit  or  demerit ;  fince  we  often  fee  fome  hurried  on  to  deftrudion^ 
and  others  puflied  up  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  worldly  greatnefs  by  the 
impulfe  of  their  defliny  ;  Heaven  difpoiing  things  in  fuch  a  manner  as* 
to  favour  one  man  with  opportunities  of  exerting  his  abilities,  whilft  it 
denies  them  to  another.  Thus  when  it  is  pleafed  to  exalt  a  man  %> 
great  profperity,  it  makes  choice  of  fuch  a  one  as  knows  how  to  avail 

[r]  Sec  the  ReJU^lcns  uf^au  Fmum  .4mdJFrmlms^i,  prtfoced  to  the  Life  of  CafiruccU- 
Ca/iracani  in  the  nrft  Volume*  .JSVBHk^^ 

""^        ^^  #         himfdf 
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himfelf  of  thofe  occafions  and  opportunities :  on  the  contfary»  when 
fome  remarkable  ruin  h  tb  be  efiedted,  fach  men  are  pitched  upon  as 
mud  naturally  con  tribute  to  further  and  promote  it ;  and  if  any  one 
dares  to  oppofe  it,  he  is  either  taken  off  by  death,  or  otherwiie  incapa* 
citated  to  do  It  with  any  fuccefs.  It  plainly  appears  from  the  pafTage  in 
Livy  juft  mentioned)  that  Fortune,  in  order  to  aggrandize  the  Roman 
Republic,  thought  proper  to  hxitnble  it  in  the  firft. place,  but  not  to 
reduce  it  to  uttbr  ruin,  ias  wc  (hall  (hew  oiore  particularly  in  the  be«- 
ginning  of  the  next  boc^:  for  ^hich  porpofe  fhefu£Ssr«i  the  Romans 
to  baniih  Catnilkis,  but  not  to  put  him  to  death ;  and  the  City  to  be 
taken,  but  not  the  Capitol;  pne^^ming  them  from  ufing  any  proper 
tlieafures  to  defend  the  one,  but  leaving  them  fenfe  enough  to  fecure 
the  i)ttier :  and  that  RcMie  might  be  taten,  ihe  caufed  the  greater  part 
trf  the  army  that  was  routed  opon  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  to  fly  to  Vcii, 
by  which  the  CSty  was  'Idft  deftitutc  of  fufficient  defence.  This  how- 
cvtt  paved  a  way  for  the  recovery  of  it ;  as  many  of  the  fooccs  liad  re- 
tired to  Veil  Dear  Ardea  where  Camillus  then  ^n^s,  (a  General  of  great 
abilities,  whofe  reputation  had  nevet  been  ilained  with  the  igmuniny  of 
a  defeat)  who  pirt  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them,  and  dn>w  the  enemy 
firom  Rome.  I  might  bring  feveral  other  inftances  cf  mone  modern 
date  to  confirm  tlie  truth  of  what  I  have  laid  down  :  bnrt  as  this  is  fu£B- 
cient,  they  afre  altogetiher  unneceflary,  and  therefore  I  fhall  poftpone 
them.  To  conclude,  it  appears  from  all  Hiftory,  that  men  may  fe- 
cond  their  fortune,  but  cannot  refift  it  $  and  fallow  die  order  of  her 
defigns,  but  not  defeat  (hem.  However,  th^  ought  never  to  ai>an- 
don  themfelves  to  defpair,  becaofe  they  cannot  fathom  her  defigns :  for 
as  her  vt^ys  are  dark  and  intricate,  there  is  always  room  left  ifor  hope  ; 
and  whilft  there  is  hope,  they  fliould  not  be  wanting  to  themfelves  in 
any  change  or  viciflitude  of  their  afiairs. 


CHAP.    XXX. 

Princes  and  Republics  that  are  truly  magnanimous  and  powerjid^  never 
make  Leagues  and  Alliances  by  dint  rf  meney ;  tbeir  frienJjhip  and 
prote£Hon  being  courted  by  others  on  account  of  their  vahur^  reputation^ 
and  Power. 

THOUGH  the  Romans  had  fome  expedtation  of  Relief  from 
Gtmillus,  and  their  forces  at  Veii,  when  they  were  befieged  in 
the  Capitol  by  the  Gauls ;  yet,  being  diftrefled  by  famine,  they  were 
at  laft  obhged  to  capitulate,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  fum  of  money 
^r  their  ranfom.    But  whilft  they  were  weighing  the  money  that  was 

to 
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to  be  paid  upon  that  occaiion,  Camillus  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  the 
forces  under  his  command,  and  drove  them  away  from  Rome.  Such 
was  the  will  of  Fortune,  fays  Livy,  lit  R^mani  auro  redempti  non  vi- 
verent^  that  the  Romans  might  not  owe  their  redemption  to  money.  And 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  that  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  their  affairs^ 
as  well  as  upon  this  occafion,  they  never  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
any  State,  nor  procured  a  peace  by  dint  of  money,  but  by  their  owq 
vabur  and  condudt :  which  is  a  circumftance  that  I  believe  no  other 
Republic  in  the  world  could  ever  boaft  of. 

Amongft  other  marks  which  ferve  to  difcover  the  ftrength  or  weakr^ 
nefs  of  a  State,  it  muft  be  obierved  upon  what  terms  it  is  with  its  neigh- 
bours ;  for  if  they  put  theaifelves  under  its  prote<^ion,  and  pay  hand^ 
fomely  for  it,  it  is  a  iign  that  it  is  flrong  and  powerful :  but>  if  they 
draw  fums  of  money  from  it  (though  they  may  pofllbly  be  inferior 
States)  it  is  a  certain  iign  of  its  weaknefs.  Whoever  reads  the  Roman 
Hiftory,  will  find  that  the  Maffilians,  the  Edui^  the  Rhodians,  as  well 
as  Hiero  of  Syracufe,  Eomenes,  and  MaffiniHa,  who  all  lived  near  the 
confines  of  the  Raman  Empire,  were  tributaries  to  that  Republic^  and 
furnifhed  it  with  money  in  its  occaiions,  n^rely  for  the  fake  of  protec* 
tion.  But  it  is  otherwife  in  weak  States,  as  we  may  fee  particularly 
with  regard  to  Florence,  wJbich  formerly,  when  it  was  in  its  moft 
flourifhing  condition,  paid  Aipends  to  mofl  of  the  little  Governments 
in  Romagna,  befidcs  the  Perugians,  CaAeUafiis,  and  many  other  neigh-^ 
bouring  States :  which  wooki  not  have  bef^i  ih€  cafe  of  tbe.FloJientineSy 
had  they  been  powerful  and  well  Acowd  :  for  -then  ail  their  neigbbpwl 
would  have  paid  them  tribute  for  l^eir  jprote^ioA,  .and  bave  purch^e^ 
their  friendfhip  inftead  of  felling  their  own.  Sut  the  Flor^tines^  inr 
deed,  are  not  the  only  people  that  have  boen  /orced  to  do  this  ;  for 
the  Venetians,  and  even  the  King  of  France  (though  So  great  .a  JCing) 
are  tributaries  to  the  Swi&,  and  the  King  of  England  :  aU  which  pro^ 
ceeds  irom  having  diiarmed  and  weakened  their .  own  people,  in  order 
to  opprefs  them  at  their  pleafure,  and  to  avoid  an  imaginary,  rather 
than  a  real  danger,  inftead  of  making  fuch  proviiions  for  their  fecurity^ 
as  would  efFedualliy  have  nude  both  themfelves  and.theirSubjedts pow- 
erful and  happy  for  ever.  This  ihameful  manner  of  proc^qdipg  may 
indeed  procure  a  little  temporary  quiet  perliaps  i  (bi^t  io  .the  ond,  muft 
of  courfe  be  attended  with  troubles,  and  lofTes,  and  inevitable  ruin,  jt 
would  be  tedious  to  recount  how  often  the  Florentines,  Venetians,  and 
French,  have  bought  off  their  warsi,  and  fubmitted  to  fuch  ignomini- 
ous terms  as  the  Rooians  could,  never  be  induced  to  think  of  but  once : 
nor  would  it  be  lefs  diiagreeable  to.telale  haw  many  towns  the  Floren*- 
tines  and  Venetians  have  purchaicd  with  moaey  i  which  have  proved 

the 
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the  occaHon  of  great  mifchiefs  afterwards,  and  ihewn^  that  what  is  got 
with  gold,  cannot  be  kept  without  iron  [/]• 

The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  difdained  thefe  mean  arts  of  acquir- 
ing dominion,  and  owed  the  maintenance  of  their  conquefts  only  to 
their  arms :  from  which  manner  of  proceeding  they  never  deviated 
whilft  they  continued  free  ;  but  when  they  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Em- 
perors, and  thofe  Emperors  grew  bad,  and  preferred  eafc  and  indo- 
lence to  glory  and  military  toil,  that  brave  people  began  likewife  to  de- 
generate, and  ufed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  Parthians,  Ger- 
mans, and  other  nations  by  pecuniary  means,  which  foon  proved  the 
dedruftion  of  their  Empire.  This  evil  was  occafioned  by  difarming 
the  people,  and  the  negleft  of  military  difcipline,  which  is  always  at* 
tended  with  a  dill  greater  misfortune  ;  namely,  that  the  nearer  an  ene- 
my approaches,  the  more  he  difcovers  your  weaknefs ;  for,  whoever  is 
guilty  of  thefe  errors,  muft  be  obliged  to  opprefs  his  Subjedts,  by  extort- 
ing money  from  them,  to  hire  other  people  to  keep  an  enemy  at  a  dif- 
taiice ;  that  is,  he  muft  give  ftipends  and  penfions  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing States.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  utmoft  a  State  is  able  to 
do  in  fuch  circumftances,  is  to  make  fome  feeble  refiftance  upon  the 
confines  ;  but  when  an  enemy  has  once  pafTed  them,  all  is  over  and  it 
is  ruined  without  remedy.  Such  Governors  therefore  feem  not  to  be 
aware,  that  this  method  of  proceeding  is  contrary  not  only  to  all  good 
policy,  but  the  common  practice  of  mankind :  for  when  a  man  is  go- 
ing to  battle,  he  takes  more  care  to  guard  the  heart  and  vital  parts,  than 
his  hands  and  feet ;  becaufe,  a  wound  in  the  latter  may  probably  not  be. 
mortal,  but  in  the  others  it  is  certain  death  :  now  thefe  Governors  for- 
tify the  extremities  of  their  States,  and  negled:  the  heart.  How  htsl 
fuch  a  condudt  has  often  been  to  the  Florentines,  every  one  knows  : 
for,  whenever  an  enemy  has  pafTed  their  confines,  and  advanced  towards 
the  Capital,  he  has  met  with  no  further  refiftance.  The  fame  happened 
to  the  Venetians  not  many  years  ago ;  and  if  their  City  had  not  been 
furrounded  with  water,  it  muft  infallibly  have  been  deftroyed.  With 
regard  to  France,  this  has  not  often  been  the  cafe  there  indeed ;  becaufe 
it  is  fb  powerful  a  Kingdom,  and  has  but  few  enemies  that  are  fupe- 
riorto  it :  nevcrthelefs,  when  the  Englifh  invaded  it,  in  the  year  15 13, 
the  French  were  in  great  confternation  ;  and  the  King,  as  well  as  every 
body  elfe  was  of  opinion,  that  the  lofs  of  one  battle,  would  be  the  lofs 

[/]  Here  indeed  both  the  Italian  copies,  which  the  Tranflator  makes  ufe  of,  fay, 
i  come  U  cofe  cheji  acquiftano  con  T  oroy  nonjifanno  difendere  col  ferro :  but  he  ftrongly  fuf- 
peds  that  there  is  an  omiffion  of  the  particle  the  in  this  paflage,  and  that  the  latter  part 
of  it  ought  to  run  thus,  non  fi  fatme  diftnderM  the  colferra^  and  has  taken  the  liberty  of 
tranflating  it  accordingly,  in  contradi^ion  to  all  other  verfions.  Otherwife,  it  is  appre- 
hended, it  would  not  be  confident  eitner  with  truth,  or  what  goes  before  and  follows  it,  or 
indeed  with  whatMacbiavel  afTerts  in  many  other  places, 

of 
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of  France.  Very  different  was  the  cafe  of  the  Romans.  The  nearer 
an  enemy  approached  their  City,  the  ftronger  he  found  them :  for  after 
they  had  been  three  times  routed,  and  loft  fo  many  brave  officers  and 
Soldiers  in  their  wars  with  Hannibal  in  Italy,  they  were  flill  able  not 
only  to  (land  their  ground  againfl  the  enemy,  but  to  fubdue  him  at 
hd :  all  which  was  owing  to  their  having  fortified  the  heart  of  their 
country  fo  well,  that  there  was  no  occafion  to  be  in  much  pain  about 
the  extremities :  for  the  vitak  of  their  State  were  their  own  Citizens^ 
the  Latins,  the  neighbouring  people  that  were  confederated  with  them, 
and  their  Colonies,  from  which  they  had  fuch  continual  fupplies  aa 
enabled  them  to  conquer  the  whole  world,  and  to  keep  it  in  obedience. 
The  truth  of  this  may  appear  from  what  Hanno  &id  to  the  Ambafla* 
dors  that  were  fent  to  Carthage  with  news  of  the  vidory  at  Cannae : 
who,  having  given  an  account  of  Hannibal's  great  exploits  in  Italy, 
were  alkcd  by  Hanno,  Whether  any  of  the  Roman  Cities^  or  Confederates^ 
or  Colonies^  hud  either  fued  to  him  for  peace^  or  revolted  from  the  Romans  : 
but  being  anfwcred  in  the  negative,  he  replied,  the  war  then  isjuji  asfrejh 
as  it  was  atfirfi. 

It  is  plain  therefore,  from  what  I  have  faid  in  this  Chapter,  and  in 
many  other  places,  that  the  Republics  of  thefe  times  ad  in  a  very  difie- 
rent  manner  from  what  the  Romans  did :  in  confequence  of  Wancb, 
we  daily  fee  fuch  furprizing  acquiiitions  made  by  fome  people,  and  no 
lefs  wonderful  lofTes  lufbined  by  others :  for  where  men  have  but  little 
valour  and  condudt,  fortune  will  have  art  opportunity  of  exerting  her 
influence  fo  much  the  more :  and  as  fhe  is  changeable.  Republics  and 
other  States  likewife  mufl  and  always  will  fluAuate,  till  fome  great  Spi** 
rit  (hall  arife  to  reflore  the  ancient  difdpline.  reftrain  her  caprice,  and 
prevent  her  from  giving  fuch  hourly  proofs  of  her  wantonne&  and 
power* 


CHAR    XXXL 

^at  it  is  dangerous  to  put  confidence  in  Exiles, 

IT  may  not  be  amifs,  perhaps,  to  fay  fomcthing  here,  concerning  the 
danger  of  trufUng  to  thofe  that  have  been  banifhed  their  own  country ;. 
fincc  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  thofe  that  govern  States,  and 
often  have  to  do  with  fuch  people.  Of  this,  Livy  introduces  the  fol« 
lowing  remarkable  example  in  his  Hiflory,  though  fomethbg  foreign  to 
the  purpofe  he  is  treating  of.  When  Alcxander^e  Great  marched  with 
his  forces  into  Afia,  Alexander  of  Epirus^  hifi  near  relation,  invaded 
Italy  at  the  infligation  of  fome  Lucanian  Exiles^  who  perfuaded  him 
VoLsU.  LI  that 
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that  he  might  make  himfelf  mafter  of  all  that  Province  by  their  afiif- 
tance.  But  when  he  arrived  there,  inftcad  of  giving  him  any  affiftance 
as  they  had  engaged  to  do,  they  perfidioufly  killed  him,  upon  a  pro- 
mifc  of  being  reftored  to  their  country,  if  they  would  deliver  it  from 
the  enemy. 

We  may  obferve  therefore,  how  little  confidence  is  to  be  repofed  in 
the  fidelity  and  promifes  of  Exiles  j  as  to  their  fidelity,  you  may  affure 
yourfelf  that  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their 
own  country  without  your  affiftance,  they  will  certainly  abandon  you> 
and  make  their  peace  at  home ;  notwithftanding  the  moft  facred  en- 
gagements to  the  contrary :  and  with  regard  to  the  promifes  of  fuccefs 
which  they  feed  you  with,  thefe  people  naturally  growing  weary  of 
exile,  and  impatient  to  return  to  their  families,  are  prompted  not  only 
to  believe  many  ftories  that  are  falfe,  but  to  invent  others  to  impofe 
upon  you  :  fo  that  if  you  build  upon  fuch  a  foundation,  you  either 
throw  away  a  great  deal  of  money  to  no  purpofe,  or  utterly  ruin  your- 
felf at  laft.  To  the  example  above  quoted,  let  me  add  that  of  Thc- 
miftocles  the  Athenian,  who  having  rebelled  againft  his  country,  fled 
into  Afia  to  Darius,  whom  he  flattered  with  fuch  magnificent  hopes, 
thatjie  prevailed  upon  him  to  invade  Greece  j  but,  afterwards  finding 
he  was  not  able  to  perform  the  promifes  he  had  made  that  Prince,  he 
poifoned  himfelf,  either  out  of  Shame,  or  mortification,  or  fear  of  pu- 
hifliment.  Now,  if  a  man  poflTeiTed  of  fuch  eminent  virtue  and  abi- 
lities as  Thcmiftocles  confeflTedly  v^as,  could  b6  guilty  of  fuch  an  error, 
and  promifc  much  more  than  he  could  fulfil ;  We  mav  Well  expcA  that 
thofe  of  much  inferior  merit  and  power  will  naturally  be  hurried  away 
by  their  prejudices  and  paffions,  to  deteivc  others  as  Well  as  them- 
fclves[/]. 

Princes  therefore  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  engage  "in  iny 
undertaking,  at  the  encouragement  of  an  Exile  j  becaufe  fuch  cnter- 
prizcs  are  generally  attended  either  with  very  great  lofs  or  difgrace :  and 
fince  it  fcldom  happens,  that  towns  are  taken  by  treachery  or  private 
intelligence  with  the  Townfinen  -,  I  flhall  ifhew  in  the  next  Chapter  by 
what  means  thft  Romans  ufcd  to  reduce  them. 

[/]  Th^'tiemdifa  of  Zopyriw,  «  NeWferwiA  of  Perfia,  iiVlght  here  lifcpwrHfc  b«  friffariced, 
(if  funtlicr  examples  were  wtntmg)  wfaoi  accoMing  to  Joftrn,  after  his  Sovereign  Darius 
bid  long  beficged  Babylon  to  no  psrpofe,  cut  off  his  own  noCe  and  ears,  and  fled  to  tlM 
Babylonians,  pretending  it  was  done  by  die  order  of  Darius :  upon  which  the  Babylonians, 
moved  with  compaffion  and  deteftation  at  the  barbarity  of  the  Vadi  not  only  gave  credit 
to  his  report,  but  made  him  thieir  General*  Not  long  after,  however,  he  tock  an  -op** 
portunity  of  betraying  tlie  confidence  they  bad  (imply  repofed  in  bim^  and  delivemd  up 
the  City  to  the  Enemy.  The  fgme  Hiftorian  tetls  us,  tha£  Darius  was  fo  aftoniflied  at 
Ms  Ibyilty,  'that  he'ikid,  «  hellia  fathtt  ft*  ZopyruS  whole  again  than  bile  twenty  fuch 
Cities  as  Babylon." 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXXII. 

Concerning  the  feveral  methods  by  iichicb  the  Romans  made  themfehcs 

majlers  of  Towns. 

TH  E  Romans  being  a  martial  people^  conHdcred  vv:ar  in  all  lights^ 
and  always  proceeded  in  fuch  a  manner,  with  regard  to  their 
expences  and  all  other  particulars  in  their  military  operations,  as  might 
tend  mod  eiFedtually  to  command  foccefs.  In  confequence  of  this^ 
they  feldom  laid  fiege  to  a  place,  if  it  was  pofHble  to  avoid  it  s  becaufe 
they  thought  it  not  only  a  very  expensive  way  of  making  war,  but 
attended  with  fo  many  other  inconveniencies,  as  would  much  over*ba- 
lance  the  advantage  that  might  refult  from  the  redudion  of  a  town  in 
that  manner  :  upon  which  account,  as  they  judged  it  better  and  more 
profitable  to  have  recourfe  to  any  other  means,  there  arc  but  very  few 
inftances  of  regular  iieges  in  the  wholp  courfe  of  their  wars.  The 
fnethods  therefore,  by  which  they  made  themfelves  maflers  of  fuch 
places,  were  either  by  ftorm,  or  accepting  their  fubmiffion  upon  terms. 
When  they  took  a  town  by  ftorm,  it  was  either  fword  in  hand,  or  by 
fome  other  violent  method  in  which  art  had  likewife  fome  (hare.  la 
the  firft  cafe,  they  did  not  batter  the  walls»  but  furrounded  them  with 
their  whole  army  (which  they  called  Aggredi  urbem  coroni)  and  cariied 
<)n  the  attack  in  all  parts  at  the  fame  time :  io  that  they  often  fucceeded 
in  the  firft  aftault ;  as  Scipio  did  at  new  Carthage  in  Spain.  But  if 
they  failed  in  that  attempt,  they  either  began  to  h^itter  the  walls  with 
rams,  and  other  fuch  warlike  engines,  or  to  undermine  them  and  force  a 
pailage  into  the  town  that  way  (as  they  did  into  Veii)  or  built  wooden 
towers  that  they  might  fight  upon  a  level  with  thofe  on  the  walls  \  or 
threw  up  Cavaliers  \u\  againft  them,  to  command  the  town.  When 
the  befieged  were  furrounded  and  a(&ulted  on  all  fides  from  without» 
they  certainly  were  in  the  greateft  danger,  and  had  the  feweft  refourccs 
to  depend  upon  :  for  as  it  was  neceftary  to  defend  every  part  at  the 
fame  time,  they  feldom  could  have  men  enow  for  that  purpofe  \  mudh 
lefs  others  to  relieve  them  :  but  if  they  had,,  thofe  men  could  not  aU 
be  equally  ftout  and  refolute ;  fo  that  if  an  imprefilon  was  made  ip 
any  part,  the  whole  was  loft  j  and  therefore  fuch  places,  as  1  faid  be- 
fore, were  often  taken  at  the  firft  afi&ult.     If  that  mifcarried  however, 

\u\  The  Original,  fays  argini  di  terra  apogglatl  aUe  mura  di  fuora^  i.  c.  hanks  ofcflr^ 
vgainft  the  outjide  of  the  ivalh^  now  called  Cavaliers^  which  are  mounts  of  earth,  with  a 
platform  on  the  top,  and  a  parapet  to  cover  the  cannon  {danted  upon  it,  cut  with  em* 
jirafures  to  fire  ihrouigh. 

L  1  2  they 
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they  fcldom  or  never  renewed  it,  or  kept  their  army  any  longer  in  a 
pofture  that  muft  neceilariLy  expofe  it  to  great  danger  i  ibr  as  it  was 
extended  over  ib  large  a  compafs  of  ground,  the  ranks  muftpf  courie. 
be  very  thin>  and  not  able  to  oppofe  the  enemy,,  if  they  (hould  chance 
to  make  a  (ally :  befides,  the  Soldiers  would  be  apt  to  grow  weary  of 
inch  a  ftation,  and  confequently  mutinous ;  for  which  reafon,  thatme^ 
thod  was  never  tried  but  once^  and  then  too  on  a  fudden,  and  with  the 
utmdft  vigour.  When  a  breach  was  made  kk  the  walh,  the  befieged 
endeavoured  to  remedy  it  with  entrenchments  and  ramparts  thrown  up 
within,  as  they  do  at  prefent :  and  from  the  effcGt  of  mining  they  ufed 
tsy  defend  themfelves  by  countermines,  in  which  they  either  oppofed 
die  enemy  fword  in  hand,  or  threw  cafks  full  of  feathers  and  fuch  like 
combuftibles  fet  on  fire,  into  their  works ;  the  fmoke  and  iUnk  of 
which,  would  not  fufier  them  to  continue  long  there.  As  to  wooden 
towers,  they  endeavoured  to  deftroy  them  by  fire;  and  when  the  be^ 
fiegers  began  to  throw  up  Cavaliers  againft  the  outfide  of  the  wall^ 
^oCo  in  the  town  made  holes  in  the  bottom,  through  which  they  drew 
the  earth  they  were  made  of  into  the  infide  ;  fo  that  they  could  never 
Vt  raifed  to  a  fufficient  height  to  do  them  any  harm^  as  the  foundations, 
were  conftantly  giving  way*. 

r  But  (tnce  thefe  methods  of  attacking  a  place  cannot  be  long  continued^ 
the  befiegers  mufl:  refolve  upon  one  of  thefe  two  things  ;  i.  e.  either  to 
raife  their  camp  and  profecute  the  war  in  fome  other  manner  (as  Scipio 
didi  who  having  made  a  fudden  but  fruidefs  aiiault  upon  Udca  in  Africa, 
immediately  marched  away  from  thence,  in  order  to  foice  the  Cartha-* 
giaian  army  to  an  engagement)  or  to  form  a  regular  fiege  as  the  Romans 
did  at  Veii,  Capua,  Ou-thage,  and  Jerafalem,  and  fome  other  Citiea^ 
which  they  took  in  that  manner. 

:-:.  As  to  taking  a  place  by  means  of  a  private  correfpondence  with  fome 
of  the  Citizens  (as  the  Romans  took  Palaeopolis)  that  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, though  often  tried  by  the  Romans  and  other  people,  was  fel^ 
dom  attended  with  fuccefs ;  becaufe  in  fuch  an  undertaking  many  im- 
pediments mud  intervene,  and  the  leaft  is  fufficient  to  defeat  it.  For 
ID  the  firft  place,  confpiracies  are  generally  difcovered  before  they^  arc 
.  ripe  for  execution,  either  through  the  perfidy  of  fome  accomplice,  or 
the  difficulties  that  occur  in  conducing  them  ;  becaufe  you  muft  be 
concerned  with  fuch  perfons  as  may  be  enemies  under  the  difguife  of 
friends,  and  who  otherwife  arc  reftraincd  from  having  any  intcrcourfe 
with  you,  except  »pon  fome  rare  and  plaufible  occafion.  But  let  us  fup- 
pofe  the  defign  Hiould  not  be  difcovered,  till  it  is  upon  the  point  of  being 
executed;  many  disappointments  and  obftrudtions  may  flill  happeni 
fome  of  the  confpirators,.  perhaps,  may  afiemble  too  foon,  and  others 
too  late;  in  either  of  which  cafes,,  they  are  undone;  fome  dark  ru^ 

mour. 
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mour,  fome  unexpected  alarm,  (like  that  of  the  geefe  which  iaved  th^ 
Capitol  at  Rome)  nay  the  leafl:  miftake  or  mod  trifling  change  either  if» 
the  plan,  or  manner  of  executing  it,  is  more  than  enough  to  overfei 
the  whole.  To  thefe  contingencies  we  might  add  the  darknefs  oi* 
the  night  (a  time  when  thefe  things  are  generally  brought  to  a  crifis); 
the  terror  with  which  it  infpires  guilty  minds,  the  blunders  men  are 
liable  to  fail  into,  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  fituation  of  the  particular  places  that  are  to  be  the  fcenes  of  ac« 
tion  (as  many  of  the  confpirators  cannot  be),  and  the  difmay  that  na^* 
turally  prefents  itfelf  to  people  concerned  in  fuch  perilous  entcrprizes  j 
all  which  circumflances  greatly  contribute  to  confound,^  and  embarrafsy 
and  difcourage  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  mofl:  inligniiicant  acci«- 
dent  or  (hadow  of  danger  throws  them  into  diforder  and  fufpicions  that 
commonly  end  in  their  deflrudtion  [x].  No  man  was  ever  bolder  at 
more  fortunate  in  thefe  clandeftine  and  no(9iimal  pradtices  than  Aratus 
the  Sicyonian  ;  though  he  was  no  lefs  cautious  and  circumfped:  in  the 
field,  and  in  open  day  light :  which  would  tempt  one  to  think  that  this 
was  rather  owing  to  fome  peculiar  and  innate  difpofition  in  him,  than 
to  any  good  opinion  that  found  reafon^  and  judgment  can  form  o(  fucb 
enterprizes.  This  manner  of  proceeding  therefore,  when  often  tried^ 
iftay  fometimes  by  chance  prove  fuccefsful ;  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
in  general,  that  it  can  feldom  be  conducted  to  the  point  of  execution, 
and  ftill  more  rarely  will  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe. 

The  laft  method  by  which  the  Romans  got  pofleflion  of  towns,  wa« 
by  treaty  ;  that  is,  when  the  inhabitants,  either  voluntarily  fubmtl)* 
ted  to  them,  or  were  reduced  to  accept  of  terms :  the  firft  was  gene- 
rally owing  either  to  fome  urgent  neceffity  or  danger  which  hung  ovcfr 
their  heads,  and  obliged  them  to  feek  protedion  from  others  5  (as  the 
Capuans  did)  or  to  a  deli  re  of  living  under  a  happier  Government,  as 
they  faw  others  did  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  their  arms,  partis 
ctdarly  the  Rhodians,  and  MafTilians,  and  fome  other  people  that  havo 
been  mentioned  before.  But  when  people  are  compelled  to  accept  of 
terms,  it  commonly  proceeds  either  from  the  ufual  conlequences  of  9, 
long  fiege,  or  being  harrafTed  with  continual  incurfions  and  devadations^ 
and  otherwife  diftrefied ;  to  avoid  which,  they  think  it  more  eligible  fO 
fubmit  to  the  enemy.  This  method  was  more  generally  pradlifed  b^ 
the  Romans  than  any  other,  during  the  courfe  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  in  which  they  never  ccalcd  to  harrafs  their  neighbours  ia 
every  manner  that  was  poflible  to  devife,  till  they  were  forced  to  fub- 
mit to  fome  conditions  or  other,  and  acknowledge  their  iuperiority :  ^^ 
method  which  they  chiefly  depended  upon,  after  they  had  tried  aU. 

[x]  See  Cbap,  vi.  of  the  next  book, 

others^ 
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ctherS)  and  rejeded  them,  either  as  dangerous  or  nofemceable  5  confi'* 
dering  that  fieges  were  tedious  and  expenfive,  ai&ults  doubtful  and  pern 
lous ;  the  fucccfs  of  private  correfpondencies  uncertain;  and  that  a  vidory 
in  the  field  often  determined  the  fate  of  a  whole  Kingdom  in  one  dayi 
when  the  reduction  of  a  City  that  was  obftinately  defended,  fometimoi 
^couid  not  be  effedled  in  federal  years^ 


CHAP,   xxxin. 

^ bat  the  Romans  upm  any  Expedition  gave  the  Commanders  of  their  Ar^ 
mies  free  and  difcretionary  CommiJJions.  ? 

WHOEVER  would  improve  Umfelf  by  reading  Livy's  Hiftoryi 
(faould  attentively  confider  the  whole  icope  and  tendency,  as 
well  as  the  particular  condud:  obferved  by  the  Romans  in  all  their  ao 
tions  and  defigns.  It  may  not  be  amifs  ti^cn,  to  fay  ibmething  of  the 
authority  with  which  they  vefted  their  Coniuls,  Di^tors,  and  other 
Commanders  of  their  forces,  when  they  fent  them  upon  any  expedition ; 
which  indeed  was  fo  great,  that  the  Senate  rcferved  no  other  power  to 
itfelf  than  that  of  confirming  a  peace,  or  declaring  war ;  leaving  all 
other  operations  entirely  to  the  condud;  and  difcretion  of  the  General, 
who  was  at  liberty  either  to  fight  the  enemy,  or  to  decline  an  engage- 
ment ;  to  lay  fiege  to  a  town,  or  to  let  it  alone,  juft  as  he  thought  fit. 
This  is  obvious  from  many  examples,  particularly  from  what  happened 
in  an  expedition  agalnft  the  Tufcans,  when  Fabias  the  Conful  had  de- 
feated them  *ear  Sutrium.  For  after  the  battle  was  over,  that  General 
having  determined  to  march  through  the  Ciminian  foreft  into  Tufcany, 
was  fo  far  from  confulting  the  Senate  about  it,  that  he  did  not  give  them 
theleaft  notice  of  his  defign  ;  though  the  war  was  to  be  tranfported  into 
another  country,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  danger  and  ha-* 
£ard.  In  fupport  of  this,  I  might  alledge  the  fteps  taken  by  the  Ro- 
man Senate  upon  that  occafion :  for  having  received  an  account  of  the 
victory  he  had  gained,  and  apprehending  be  might  be  inclined  to  purfue 
his  advantage,  and  pufli  through  that  foreft  into  the  enemy's  territories, 
they  fent  an  exprefs  to  dififuade  him  from  it :  but  their  advice  ar- 
rived too  late ;  for  before  he  received  it  he  had  routed  the  Tufcans 
a  fecond  time,  and  over-run  all  their  country :  fo  that,  inftead  of 
preventing  that  expedition,  the  mefifengers  returned  with  the  news  oS 
a  vidtory. 

Now  if  this  manner  of  proceeding  be  duly  confidered,  it  will  be 
found  very  wife  and  expedient :  for  if  the  Senate  was  to  have  been 
confulted  upon  every  particular  occafion,  it  would  have  damped  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  thcGenerals,  and  made  them  lefs  vigilant  in 

their 
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'heir  ehtcrprizcs  j  fince  they  muft  have  thought  the  honour  of  a  vidtory  \ 

would  not  have  redounded  (6  much  to  them  as  to  the  Senate,  under  ^^ 

whoTe  immediate  inArudtions  they  had  afted.     Befides,  the  Senate  in  y 

that  cafe  muft  fometimes  have  given  very  improper  orders :  for  though  ^ 

the  Senators  were  all  men  of  great  experience  in  military  affairs,  yet 

as  they  w.re  not  upoa  the  fpot  themfelves,  they  could  not  know  many 

particular  circumftances  that  it  was  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with,  in 

order  to  gain   or  improve  an  advantage ;    and  confequently  muft  be 

guilty  of  numberlefs  errors  :  for  which  reafon  they  left  their  Generals 

to  a£i:  according  to  their  own  difcretion,  that  fo  they  might  be  the 

more  efFe£tually  incited  to  exert  their  utmoft  abilities,  when  they  knew 

no  body  elfe  was  to  fliare  with  them  in  the  glbry,.    This  I  thought 

fit  to  obferve,  becaufe  I  fee  how  differently  the  Commonwealths  in 

thefe  times  (efpecially  the  Venetians  and  Florentines)  a£t  upon  fuoh 

occafions  :  for  if  a  battery  (for  infknce)  is  to  be  raifed  againft  a  town 

that  is  befieged,  the  Senate  muft  be  confulted  about  it  in  the  firft  places 

and  give  their  orders  how  it  is  to  be  managed.     A  manner  of  proceeding 

indeed,  that  is  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  their  conduct ;  which  tfi^ 

together  has  reduced  them  to  the  pitiful  condition  they  are  now  in. 


The  END  of  the  SECOND  BOQ^ 
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C  H  A  P.     I. 

Tbat  no  State  or  Religious  E/labliJhment  can  fubjift  long^  except  it  is 
frequently  reduced  to  its  Jirji  Principles. 

EVERY,  thing  in  this  World  is  fubjedl  to  diflblution.  Thofe  bo- 
dies  that  finifh  the  courfe  appointed  them  by  Heaven,  are  fuch 
as  obfervc  fo  regular  an  order,  that  they  either  undergo  no  change 
at  all,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  fuch  only  as  tends  rather  to  their  prefervation 
than  their  deftrudtion.  With  regard  to  mixed  bodies,  as  Republics  «nd 
Religious  Orders,  I  fay,  that  fuch  changes  are  falutiferous  as  reduce 
them  to  their  firft  principles :  and  therefore  thofe  are  the  bed  conftituted 
and  continue  the  longeft,  which  either  have  eftablifhments  and  inftitu* 
tions  of  their  own,  by  the  application  of  which  they  may  be  reduced  to 
that  condition  ;  or  eafily  fall,  by  accident  as  it  were,  into  fome  courfe 
that  tends  to  fuch  a  renovation :  for  it  is  a  mod  evident  truth,  that  no 
Body  can  long  fubfift  without  it.  The  fundamentals  of  all  Religions, 
Republics,  and  Kingdoms,  muft  have  had  fomething  good  and  whole- 
fome  in  them  at  firft,  to  which  they  owed  their  origin  and  progrcfs : 
but  as  that  virtue  is  liable  to  be  corrupted  in  time,  the  body  muft  of 
fieceflity  languifh  and  die,  except  fomething  happens  toreflore  its  efficacy. 
i  M  m  2  Thus, 
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ThuSy  Physicians  (ipeaking  of  the  human  body)  fay,  quotidie  aggrega^ 
tur  aliquidy  quod  quandoque  indict  curatione^  it  daily  €ontra&s  Jome 
impurity  which  mt^  be  purged  off  in  time. 

This  redudion  then  is  efie£ted  in  Republics,  either  by  fome  external 
accident)  or  interior  virtue.  In  the  firfl  cafe  accordingly,  we  have  feen 
how  it  was  owing  to  Fortune  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  >  that 
fo  it  might  be  reilored  to  its  ancient  vigour  by  refumtng  new  life  and 
virtue,  and  by  the  revival  of  Religion  and  Juftice,  which  had  begun  to 
decay.  This  plainly  appears  £:om  Lhry,  who  tells  us  that  when  the 
Romans  led  out  their  army  againfl  the  Gauls  and  created  Tribunes  with 
Confular  power,  they  obferved  no  religious  rite  or  ceremony  upon  that 
occafion,  as  they  ufed  to  do  before  \  and  that  inftead  of  punifbing  the 
Fabiiy  who  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  by  fighting  againfl  the  Gauls» 
they  loaded  them  with  honours  and  rewards :  from  whence  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  Inftitutions  upon  which  Romulus  and  other 
wife  Princes  had  founded  that  State  were  falling  into  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt and  negle<5t  that  was  inconfiftent  with  the  prefervation  of  its- 
liberties  {42}.  JSuch  an  accident  thereibre  as.befel  them  from  the_Gauls 
was  highly  requifite  at  that  JQn<5ture  to  revive  their  ancient  difcrpline  and 
inAitutions ;  and  to  (hew  the  people  how  neceflary  at  was,  not  only  to 
maintain  Religion  and  Juflice  in  full  force,  but  to  reverence  virtuous 
and  worthy  Citizens,  and  to  (hew.  a  greater  regard  to  their  merit  than 
to  any  private  confideration  whatfoever.  All  which  aSiially  came  to 
pais  :  for  as  foon  as  they  had  recovered  the  City^  they  immediately  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  revive  all  the  ancient  rites  and  inftitutions  of  their 
Religion,  chaftifed  the  Fabii  for  their  delinquency,  and  laying  afide  all 
envy  and  contentions  amongfl:  themfelves,  not  only  vied  with  each 
other  in  Aiewing.  all  manner  of  refped  to  the  virtue  and  goodnefs  of 
CamilJus,  but  committed  the  management  of  the  whole  State  to  him 
abne. 

Jt  is  necefiary  then,  as  I  faid  before,  that  all  States  fhould  often  be 
reformed,  either  by  fuch  accidents  or  by  fome  interior  pow«r  :  the  lat- 
ter of  which  muft  arife  either  from  laws  that  may  frequently  call  the 
individuals  to  account ;  or  from  the  authority  of  fome  great  and  good 
man  amongft  thenx,  whofe  example  and  virtuous  acftioiis  may  have  the 
fame  efFe(!t.  The  laws  that  were  made  to  reduce  the  Roman  Republic 
to  its  firft  principles,  were  fuch  as  created  Tribunes  and  Cenfors  ;  and 
fome  others  that  were  ena<fted  to  curb  infolence  and  ambition  :  but  fuch 
jnftitutions  muil  be  kept  up  b  full  force  and  vigour  by  fome  virtuous 
and  fpiritcd  man,  who  will  maintain .  them  againft  powerful  tranigref- 
fors,  and  ice  them  duly  put  in  execution.     The  moll  ftriking  exapopies 

\a\  Sec  Book  H.  Chap.  xxvKi.  xxix. 
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of  fAik  fort  before  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  were  the  execu* 
lion  of  the  Sons  of  Brutus,  the  punifhmcnt  of  the  Decemviri,  and  the  ^  ' 

death  of  Spurius  Melius  :  and  afterwards,  that  of  Manlius  Capitolinus,.'  m 

the  Son  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  profecution  carried  on  by  Papirius  / 

Curfor  againft  Fabius  his  General  of  the  Horfe,  and  the  accufation  of 
the  Scipio's ;  which  being  extraordinary  afts  of  feverity  were  much 
noticed  when  they  happened,  and  ferved  to  remind  other  Citizens  of 
their  duty  :  but  as  they  grew  more  rare,  the  people  began  to  degenc-* 
rate  again  into  icorruption  and  licentioufnefs  in  fucb  a  manner,  that  ex« 
amples  of  this  kind  could  not  be  made  without  much  danger  and  tu<^ 
mult.  It  is  neceflary  therefore  that  fuch  events  (hould  happen  once  in 
ten  years  at  leaft,  to  awaken  the  remembrance  of  former  puniftiments, 
and  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  people :  otherwife  they  will  foon  begin 
to  forget  and  defpife  the  laws,  and  delinquents  multiply  fo  faft,  that  it 
will  be  very  diflScult  if  not  impoflible  to  bring  them  to  juftice,  without 
cxpofing  a  State. to  great  perils  and  troubles.  For  this  reafon,  thofe 
that  governed  Florence  from  the  year  1433  ^^  the  year  1494,  reformed 
the  State  every  five  years ;  without  which  it  could  hardly  have  been 
held  together :  and  in  thefe  reformations  they  were  particularly  careful 
to  revive  that  dread  of  punifhment,  which  they  had  at  firft  excited  in 
the  breafts  of  the  Citizens,  when  they  took  the  Government  into  their 
hands,  by  doing  ftridl  juftice,  and  calling  all  offenders  to  a  fevere  ac- 
count :  but  as  the  Remembrance  of  thefe  punifhmcnts  began  to  wear 
away,  the  people  alfo  began  to  grow  bold  and  infolent  again,  and  not 
only  faid  but  did  what  they  pleafed  5  againft  which  no  remedy  was 
foand  fo  efficacious  as  reducing  the  State  to  its  firft  principles. 

Such  a  redu£tion  is  likewife  owing  fometimes  to  the  virtue  of  one 
man  alone,  without  the  co-operation  of  any  law  to  enforce  it :  for  fo 
great  is  the  authority  of  fuch  an  example,  that  all  good  men  are  ready 
to  follow  it,  and  thofe  that  are  bad  are  aftiamcd  to  do  otherwife.  The 
moft  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  in  Rome  were  thofe  of  Hora-* 
tins  Codes,  Scasvola,  Fabricius,  the  two  Dccii,  Regulus  Attilius,  and 
fome  others,  whofe  rare  and  uncommon  virtue  wrought  the  fame  effedts 
there  that  any  law  or  inftttution  could  have  done.  If  then  either  fomc 
ibch  executions  as  we  have  mentioned,  or  fome  fuch  particular  example 
of  virtue  had  happened  every  ten  years  in  Rome,  that  State  would  ne- 
ver have  become  corrupt :  but  as  they  both  grew  fcarce  in  time,  cor- 
ruption began  to  grow  fo  general,  that  after  the  time  of  Marcus  Re- 
gulus, there  were  very  few  or  no  fuch  examples:  for  though  indeed 
thofe  of  the  two  Cato's  may  here  be  objcdted,  who  afterwards  fprang 
up  in  Rome,  yet  it  was  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  tirrie  from  the  abovemen- 
tioned,  and  there  was  fo  long  an  interval  betwixt  one  and  the  other  of 
themj  that  they  ftood  fingle  in  their  virtue  and  could  do  no  manner  of 

good  5 
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good ;  efpecially  the  younger,  who  finding  the  Republic  aloiofl:  totally 
corrupted,  likewifc  found  all  his  endeavours  to  reforoo^  it  ineflfefkual. 
^  So  nauch  for  Republican  Governments. 

With  regard  to  Religious  Eftablilhments,  it  will  plainly  appear  how 
neceffary  reformations  are  in  thofe  alfo  from  tlie  example  of  our  own, 
which  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  if,  it  had  not  been  reduced  to  its 
.firfl  principles  by  St.  Francis  and  St.  DominiC)  who  by  their  voluntary 
poverty  and  imitation  of  Chrifl,  revived  true  religion  in  the  minds  of 
men,  when  it  was  almofl  effaced,  and  would  foon  have  been  wholly 
obliterated  by  the  wickednefs  of  Prelates  and  Popes  :  for  as  they  lived 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  were  very  diligent  in  hearing  Confeffions  and 
preaching,  they  gained  fuch  an  influence  over  the  people  by  renewing 
thefe  inflitutions,  that  they  began  to  be  convinced  it  was  their  duty  not 
to  fpeak  evil  of  their  Superiors,  how  bad  foever ;  but  to  obey  them, 
and  to  leave  the  chaAifcment  of  their  crimes  to  God :  whereas  the  others 
muft  of  neceflity  lead  very  wicked  lives,  fince  they  feared  not  that  ven* 
gcance  which  they  feldom  or  never  heard  of  and  did  not  believe.  This 
redudion  then  has  been,  and  ftill  is  the  prefervation  of  our  Religion  [^]. 

Monarchies  have  likewife  occaGon  fometimes  for  fuch  renovadons 
and  redudion  to  their  firft  principles,  in  order  to  re-eftabli(h  the  autho- 
rity of  their  fundamental  laws :  and  we  fee  what  good  effedts  they  have 
had  in  the  Kingdom  of  France,  which  lives  in  ftridter  obedience  to  fuch 
inftitutions  than  any  other  that  we  know  of.  The  Parliaments  indeed, 
and  efpecially  that  of  Paris,  are  the  maintainers  and  confervators  of 
thofe  laws  and  inftitutions,  which  are  always  revived  and  put  in  execu- 
tion, when  it  is  necefllary  to  proceed  againfl  any  Prince  in  that  King- 
dom,;, or  to  oppofe  the  King's  Edids  :  and  they  haye  hitherto  preferved 
their  liberties  by  putting  the  laws  duly  in  execution  againft  great  ofien^ 
ders  [c].  Whereas  if  fuch  delinquents  were  fuffered  to  efcape  with  im- 
punity, they  would  foon  encreafe  fo  faft,  that  it  would  beimpoflible  to 
reform  the  State  without  great  danger  and  difturbance,  and  perhaps  the 
utter  diflblution  of  it. 

I  conclude  then  that  nothing  is  more  necefTary  either  in  a  Republic, 
or  a  Religious  EftabliOunent,  or  a  Monarchy,  than  a  frequent  rdbrma- 
tion  of  the  abufes  that  have  crept  into  them,  by  reducing  them  to  their 
firfl:  principles,  in  order  to  reftore  their  original  vigour  and  reputation : 
and  this  muft  be  done  either  by  good  laws,  or  the  virtue  of  particular 
men,  (which  will  have  the  fame  effedt)  without  being  obliged  for  it  to 
exterior  force     For  though  that  proves  the  beft  remedy  fometimes  (as 

f*]  Set  the  E/lJmate  of  the  Manners  and  Prltuiples  of  the  Times^  Vol.11.  Sefl.  4. 
where  this  pofition  is  more  fully  illuftrated. 

[r]  The  State  of  France  is  much  altered  in  this  refpefl  fince  Machiavers  time : 
the  Parliaments  now  havbg  very  little  authority  in  comparifonof  what  they  had'formerly. 
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the  Romans  experienced  when  their  City  was  taken  by  the  Gatsls)  yet 
it  is  ib  dangerous  a  one  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  defired.  But  to 
ihew  how  much  the  actions  of  particular  men  contributed  to  the  gran*^ 
deur  and  eftablifhment  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  what  other  good 
efFeds  they  wrought,  I  (hall  confine  myfclf  chiefly  to  that  fubjcd  in 
this  my  third  and  laft  book  of  Difcoarfes  upon  the  firft  Dbcad  of  Livy's 
Hiftory :  and  though  fome  of  the  Kings  indeed  performed  great  and 
remarkable  exploits,  yet  as  Hiftory  has  related  them  at  large,  I  (hall 
omit  all  mention  of  them  here,  except  in  fuch  things  as  they  did  for 
their  own  private  emolument^  and  begin  with  Brutus,  the  Father  of 
the  Roman  liberties^ 

C  H  A  P.    IL 

TJkt  it  is  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  feem  a  fool  upon  occafibn. 

NO  man  ever  adcd  more  wifcly>  or  deferved  greater  praufe  thai? 
Junius  Brutus  when  he  pretended  to  be  a  fool:  and  though Livy 
ailigns  but  one  reafon  for  his  fo  doing,  namely,  that  he  might  live 
quietly  and  preferve  his  edate;  yet  when  we  thoroughly  confider  hi» 
manner  of.  proceeding,  it  feems  probable  that  he  put  on  that  difguifo 
that  he  might  likewife  be  taken  lefs  notice  of,  and  deliver  bis  Country 
firom  the  yoke  of  Kmgs,  whenever  a  convenient  opportunity  of  expeU 
ling  them  fhould  prefent  itfelf.  That  this  was  his  intention  may  appeap 
ao  the  firfl  place,  from  the  interpretation  he  put  upon  the  Oracle  of 
Apollo,  when  he  fell  down,  as  it  were  by  accident,  and  kifTed  tho 
ground,  out  of  a  perfuafion  that  the  Gods  approved  of  his  defigns  [^j  % 

[i]  De1pho8  ad  maxitne  inclytum  in  terris  oraculutn  mittere  ftatuit ;  neque  refponCi 
(brtium  uUi  all  committere  aufus,  duos  filios  in  Graeciam  mifit.  Titus  &  Aruns  profedi  i 
Qonaes  hi3  additus  L.  Junius  Brutus,  Tarquinia  forore  regis  natus ;  juvenii  lonjge  aliut 
ingenio  quam  cujus  fimulationem  induerat.  Is  quum  primores  civitatis,  in  quibus  fratren^ 
fuuoi,  ab  avunculo  interfeAum  audiflet;  neque  in  aniioo  fuo  quicquam  re^i  timendum, 
neque  in  fbrtuna  coiicupifcendum  relinque/e  fiatuit :  contemptu  tutus  efle,  ubi  injure 
parum  pneTidii  eflet.  £^o  ex  induftri^  fa£his  ad  imitationetn  ftultitiae,  quum  fe  fuaque 
praedae  efle  regi  fineret,  Sruti  quoque  baud  abnuit  cognomen  ;  ut  Tub  ejus  obtentu  cog«-^ 
nominis,  liberator  ille  populi  Romani  animus,  latens  aperiretur  tempore  fuo.  Is  tum  abf 
Tarquiniis  duAus  Delphos,  ludibrium  verius  quam  comes,  aureum  baculum  inclufum- 
corneo  cavato  ad  id  baculo  tulifle  donum  Apoliini  dicitur,  per  ambages  effigiem  ingenii 
fui.  Quo  poftquam  ventum  eft,  perfedis  patris  mandatis,  cupido  inceffit  animos  juve* 
num  fcifcitandi :  ad  quern  iorum  ngnum  Romanum  ejfet  ventunm :  ex  infimo  fpecu  vocem 
redditam  ferunt,  Imperium  Jummum  Roma  habehit^  qui  veftrum  primuSj  o  juvems^  ofculnm* 
matri  tulerit.  Tarquinii,  ut  Scxtus,  qui  Romae  rclidlus  fuerat^  ignarus  refponfi,  experf* 
que  imperii  eflet,  rem  fumma  ope  taceri  jubent :  ipfi  inter  fe,  uter  prior  quum  Romam  re- 
diflet,  matri  ofculum  daret,  forte  permittunt.  Brutus  alio  ratus  fpedare  Pythicam  vocem, 
velut  fi  prolapfus  cecidiflet,  terram  ofculo  contigit  i  fcilicet  quod  ea  communis  mater  om« 
Mium  mprtalium  eflct,  Liv.  Lib  A*  Cap.  Ivi, 

and 
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and  in  the  next,  from  his  puHing  die  dagger  out  of  Lacretia's  bod/ 
after  (he  had  killed  herfelf,  and  obliging  her  father,  huiband^  and  many 
others  of  her  relations  and  friends  who  were  aiiemblid  upon  that  occa«« 
iion,  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  no  longer  fixfibr  any  Kbg  to  rciga 
in  Rome. 

This  example  may  ferve  to  warn  thofe  that  are  difcontented  under 
the  government  of  a  Prince,  to  confider  their  own  flrength ;  and  if  they 
find  they  are  able  to  cope  with  him,  it  is  the  ia&ft  and  moft  honourable 
way  to  declare  themfelv^es  his  enemies,  and  to  make  open  war  upon 
him :  but  if  they  arc  too  weak  for  that,  they  muft  court  his  ^irour^ 
and  endeavour  by  all  means  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  him,  efpecially 
by  an  obfequious  attention  to  his  will,  and  Teeming  to  be  delighted  at 
every  thing  that  pleafes  him :  by  which  condudt  they  may  not  only  live 
fccure  from  all  danger,  but  partake  in  the  good  fortune  of  their  Prince, 
and  procure  an  opportunity  of  accompliftiing  their  privajte  defigns.  Some 
indeed  are  of  opinion  that  fuch  men  ought  neither  to  live  fo  near  a 
Prince,  as  to  be  buried  in  his  ruin,   if  he  fhould  fall ;  nor  fo  far  off  a^ 
not  to  be  able  to  advantage  themfelves  by  it.     And  this  certainly  would 
be  the  befl  courfe  if  it  could  be  followed,  but  as  I  think  that  is  hardly 
poflible  [^],  it  f^ms  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  one  or  other  of  the 
•  two  juft  now  mentioned,  and  either  to  alienate  one's  felf  totally  from 
him,  or  endeavour  to  fccure  his  favour :  for  whoever  does  otherwife, 
efpecially  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  eminence,  mufl  live  in  continual  dan** 
ger.     It  is  not .  fufficicnt  to  fay,  lexfieff  notbingy  I  want  neitber  homur 
nor  preferment y  I  only  dejire  to  live  quietly  am  unmokjled  without  med^ 
dling  in  any  thing :  for  fuch  declarations  meet  with  little  credit,  and 
men  of  diflinguifhed  qualities,  though  void  of  anlbition^  cannot  live  in 
obfcurity  and  repofe,  be  they  ever  fo  defirous  of  it ;  becaufe  no  body  be* 
lieve€  them  to  be  in  earned: :  fo  that  although  they  (bould  really  chufe 
retirement  themfelves,  other  people  will  not  let  them  continue  in  it* 
It  is  nece/Ikry  therefore  fometimes  to  Z.&,  the  fool,  as  Bmtus  did  \f] :  and 

{e]  And  yet  Lepidus  did  fo,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  Antud.  IV.  C.  xx.  *^  Hunc  ego  Le- 
pidum,  (fays  he^  temporibus  illis,  gravem  k  (hpientem  vinim  fuifie  comperio.  Nam 
pleraque  ab  fsevis  adulationibus  aliorum  in  melius  flextt:  neque  tamen  teoiperamenti 
egebat,  cum  aequabili  audoritate  &  gratia  apud  Tiberium  viguerit.  Unde  dubitare  cogor, 
fato  &  forte  nafcendi,  ut  csetera,  ita  principum  inclinatio  in  nos,  offenfio  in  illoa ;  an  fit 
aliquid  in  noftris  confiliis,  liceatque  inter  abruptam  contumaciam,  U  deformeobfequium, 
pei^ere  iter  ambitione  ac  periculis  vacuum/'— « 

^J  We  find  David  doing  the  fame,  long  before  Brutus,  at  the  court  of  Achifh : 
when  <*  he  changed  his  behaviour  and  feigned  himfelf  mad,  and  (brabbled  on  the  doors 
•f  the  gates,  and  let  the  fpittle  fall  down  upon  his  beard."     i  Sam.  xxi.  13, 

Infipicns  efto  cum  tempus  poftulat  aut  res, 
Stultitiam  fimulare  loco  prudentia  fumipa  iSu 
are  therefore  no  bad  maxims. 

that 
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that  18  fufficiently  done  by  flattering,  and  fawning,  and  doing,  and  iky- 
ing every  thing  that  can  gratify  a  Prince,  how  difagreeable  foever  it  may 
be  to' a  man's  own  private  judgmtot  and  inclination.  But  fince  we  have 
given  due  honour  to  the  wifdom  of  Brutus,  in  making  ufe  of  foch 
means  to  recover  the  Liberty  of  his  Country  ;  let  us  now  (ay  fomething 
of  the  fevere  meafures  he  took  to  preferve  it. 

CHAP.    III. 

Tiat  in  order  to  preferve  Liberty  when  newly  recovered^  it  is  neceffary  to 
put  fuch  men  as  the  Sons  of  Brutus  to  death. 

THE  rigour  with  which  Brutus  proceeded  in  maintaining  the 
Liberties  of  Rome  after  he  had  recovered  them,  was  no  lels  ne- 
ceflary  than  ferviceabie :  but  furely  it  mud  be  a  very  rare,  if  not  an 
unparallelled  fight,  to  fee  a  Father  fit  in  judgment  upon  his  own  Sons, 
and  not  only  condemn  them  to  death,  but  be  prefent  at  their  execution  [g]. 
Thofe  however  that  are  converfant  in  ancient  Hiftory,  well  know  that 
in  any  change  of  Government,  either  from  Liberty  to  Slavery,  or  fit)m 
Slavery  to  Liberty,  it  is  necefifary  that  fome  of  thofe  that  are  enemies 
to  the  ruling  efiabliihment  fhould  be  punifiied  in  an  exemplary  manner: 
for  whoever  converts  a  free  State  into  a  Tyranny,  and  does  not  cut  off 
fuch  men  as  Brutus  ^  or  a  tyrannical  Government  into  a  Free  State,  and 
does  not  rid  himfelf  of  fuch  men  as  his  Sons,  will  not  be  able  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  long.  But  fince  this  matter  has  already  been  largely  dif- 
cuffed  in  another  place,  I  refer  to  what  is  there  faid  upon  it  [b]^  and 
fhall  add  only  one  example  which  happened  lately,  and  in  our  own 
Country. 

Pictro  Soderini  having  reflored  the  liberties  of  Florence,  was  of 
opinion,  that  by  patience  and  clemency  he  fhould  be  able  to  mollify 
the  minds  of  fome,  who,  like  the  Sons  of  Brutus,  were  impatient  under 
the  new  Government  [/].  But  in  this  he  found  himfelf  much  miflaken, 
and  was  fo  much  the  more  to  be  blamed,  as  he  was  a  very  wife  man, 
and  not  only  faw  the  necefTity  of  proceeding  with  rigour,  but  that  the 
behaviour  and  ambition  of  thofe  that  oppofed  him,  would  furnifh  him 

[  i\  CoDfiiles  in  fedem  proceilere  fuam,  miiSque  Lidtores  ad  fumendum  fupplicium 
nudatos  virgis  caedunt,  fecurique  fcriunt :  cum  inter  omne  tempus  pater,  vultufque,  et 
OS  du8,  fpedaculo  eflet,  cminente  animo  patrio  inter  publicae  paenae  minifterium.  Liv. 
lib.  IL  cap.  5. 

[  A  ]  See  tht  Prince^  Chap.  v.  vii.  viii.  ^  pajftm.  See  alfo  Chap.  vii.  of  this  Book,  and 
Booki.  Chap.xvi. 

[/]  Compare  this  with  Chap,  xzxiii.  Book  I.  of  thefe  Difcourfes. 

Vol;  II.  N  n  *  with 
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with  a  fufficiefit  handle  to  cut  them  cff%  and  yiet  he  coold  never  prevail 
upon  himielf  to  do  k :  for  befides  the  hope  which  he  entertained  of 
exitingmffaing  their  malevoleaoe  by  his  lenity,  nAoderation^  and  gene^ 
rofity>  bethought  (as  he  often  declared  to  bis  acquaintance)  that  in  order 
|o  deprefs  his  adverfitries  efleduany,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  aflunse  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  authority,  which  would  be  a  breach  not  only  of 
the  laws,  but  of  that  civil  equality  which  he  himfelf  had  fo  (Irenuouily 
endeavoured  to  re-c(bbli(h  ;  and  that  though  he  (hould  not  make  an  ill 
u{e  of  it,  it  would  yet  alarm  the  people  in  inch  a  manner,  that  after  he 
was  dead  they  would  never  make  another  Goniklonier  for  life ;  which 
he  thought  was  abiblutely  necefiary.  Now  thou^  theie  coniideratkms 
were  wife  and  good  in  themfelves,  yet  it  k  not  pr€^>er  at  any  time  to  let 
an  evil  grow  too  predominant,  in  hopes  of  doing  good  in  the  end  ; 
c^eciaily  when  that  evil  moft  likely  wiH  prevent  fuch  a  defign.  He 
d^ht  rather  to  have  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  if  he  Kved  and  maintained 
his  ground,  be  (hould  be  able  to  convince  the  world,  that  what  he  had 
done  was  for  the  fake  of  the  Public,  and  not  out  of  private  ambition  or 
ielf-*intereft ;  and  to  have  made  fuch  provifionG,  that  no  fucceedtng 
Gonfalonier  (hould  have  k  in  his  power  to  do  evil  by  the  fame  meadioires 
ihsit  he  had  taken  to  do  good.  But  he  wa^  miflaken  in  his  aocouM,. 
and  forgot  that  fuch  enmities  are  neither  to  be  exttnguifhed  bytime, 
nor  appeafed  by  generoiity :  an  error  that  was  attended  with  the  lofs  of 
his  authority,  reputation,  and  the  liberties  of  his  Country ;  all  which 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  he  had  followed  the  example  of  Brutus. 
Now  if  it  is  no  eafy  nKitter  to  preferve  a  free  Government,  it  is  no  lefe 
difficult  to  maintain  one  that  is  abfolute,  as  I  (hall  (hew  in  the  next 
Chapter. 

CHAP.     IV. 

^at  a  Prince  can  never  be  fafe  in  a  State^  wbil/i  tbofe  are  alive  nobom 

be  MS  deprived  of  it. 

THE  death  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  occafioned  by  the  Sons  of 
Ancus,  and  that  of  Servius  TuUus  by  Tarqmmus  Superbus,  nuy 
ferve  to  (hew  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  deprive  a  Prince  of  his  State, 
and  fuflfer  him  to  Kve  afterwards,  though  you  heap  ever  fo  many  favours 
upon  him.  Tarquinius  Prifcus  thinking  his  right  to  the  Kingdom  in- 
difputable,  as  it  was  given  him  by  the  people,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  (imply  imagined  that  the  Sons  of  Ancus  could  not  be  di(ratisfied 
with  him,  (ince  he  had  been  chofcn  by  the  general  voice  of  the  Romans 
to  reign  over  them  :  and  Servius  Tullus  found  himfelf  deceived  at  lad, 

after 
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after  he  had  endeavoured  to  footh  the  refentment  of  Tarquin's  Sons  by 
dl  manner  of  favours  and  benefadions«  From  the  firft  example  there- 
fore, a  Prince  may  learn  that  he  can  never  be  fafe  upon  his  throo^^ 
whilft  thofe  are  alive  whom  he  lias  difpoiTefled  of  it :  and  from  die 
fecond,  that  a  former  injury  is  never  to  be  cancelled  by  any  fubfequent 
obligations^  efpecially  if  the  obligadon  is  not  equivalent  to  the  injury. 

Without  doubt  it  was  very  weak  in  Servius  TuUus,  to  imagine  that 
the  Sons  of  Tarquin  would  be  contented  with  being  his  Sons-in-law, 
when  they  ought  to  have  been  his  Sovereigns:  fbrfo  general  is  the  thiril 
of  dominion  in  mankind^  that  it  is  not  only  common  to  thofe  that  have 
a  right  to  rule,  but  to  thofe  that  have  none  s  as  we  may  fee  in  the 
inflance  of  TuUia,  daughter  to  Servius  and  wife  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  i 
who  was  fo  enflamed  with  this  paflion,  that  not  contented  with  being 
a  King  s  daughter,  (he  longed  to  be  a  Queen,  and  laying  afide  all  Glm 
tendernefs  and  affedion,  incited  her  hufband  to  murder  her  father,  and 
ufurp  his  Kingdom*  But  if  Tarquinius  Prifcus  and  Servius  TuUus  had 
taken  care  to  iecure  themfelves  againft  thofe  whom  they  had  fupplanted^ 
neither  of  them  would  have  loft  either  his  life  or  his  Kingdom.  Tar^ 
quinius  Superbus  indeed  was  afterwards  expelled,  becaufe  he  could  not 
keep  within  the  bounds  obierved  by  his  predeceObrs,  as  ihall  be  fliewa 
an  the  next  Chapter. 


C  H  A  P.    V. 

How  a  King  may  tofe  bis  Kingdom  though  it  he  hereditary^ 

SErvius  Tullus  dying  without  heirs,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who 
bad  caufed  him  to  be  killed,  fecurely  pofTcfTed  himfelf  of  his 
Kingdom,  without  encountering  any  of  thofe  difficulties  or  dangers 
which  his  predecedbrs  had  to  ftruggle  with :  and  though  the  manner 
l^  which  he  became  pofTefled  of  it  was  odious  and  irregular,  yet  if  he 
had  kept  himfelf  within  the  fame  bounds  that  the  former  Kings  had 
done,  and  not  provoked  the  people  and  the  Senate,  his  deportment 
would  have  been  borne  with,,  and  he  iQight  have  fupported  himfelf 'm 
the  government.  The  reafon  of  his  expuliSon  then,  wa$  not  that  his 
Son  Sextos  had  raviflied  Lucretia,  but  becaufe  he  had  violated  the  laws 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  governed  like  ft  Tyrant  $  having  wholly  deprived 
the  Senate  of  their  authority,  which  \a  took  upon  hvoaielf,  and  caufed 
all  pubdic  bufinefs^  which  u(e4  to  be  tranfaAed  openly  and  in  their  pre- 
fence,  to  be  carried  on  privately  in  his  Palace,  to  the  great  difgufl:  and 
diOatisfadtion  of  every  one :  fo  that  he  foon  deprived  the  Romans  of 
the  liberty  they  had  enjoyed  under  their  former  Kings.     Nor  was  he 

N  n  2  content 
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content  with  making  the  Senate  his  enemies,  but  likewife  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  common  people,  by  forcing  them  to  do  the  bafefl:  fort  of 
work,  and  wear  their  lives  away  in  vile  and  mechanic  occupations,  very 
different  from  the  employments  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  in  the 
days  of  his  predcceflbrs.  The  Romans  therefore,  thus  groanmgunder 
his  pride  and  cruelty,  were  fufficiently  difpofed  to  rebel  as  foon  as  they 
hiid  a  convenient  opportunity ;  and  though  the  rape  of  Lucretia  had 
never  happened,  any  other  frefli  inftance  of  oppreflion  would  have- 
produced  the  fame  ^fFc6t.  But  if  Tarquin  had  a£M  like  the  other 
Kings,  and  (hewn  due  reverence  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  Briitus 
and  Collatinus  would  have  applied  directly  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
people,  for  juftice  upon  his  Son,  when  he  had  committed  that  crime. 
From  hence  Princes  may  learn  this  Icflbn,  that  whenever  they  begin 
to  trangrefs  the  laws,  and  defpife  the  cuftoms  which  their  fubjefts  have 
been  long  ufed  lo^  that  moment  they  likewife  begin  to  lofe  their  power 
and  authority  r  and  if  ever  they  fliould  become  fo  wife  after  they  have 
k)ft  their  government,  as  to  perceive  how  eafy  a  matter  it  is  for  ar 
prudent  and  good  Prince  to  maintain  himfelf  in  his  State,  fuch  a*  dl(^ 
covcry  muft  ftill  add  to  the  bitternefs  of  their  lofs,  and  be  a  hiore 
cfxquiiite  puifiiment  than  any  one  elfe  could  inflidt  upon  them  ;  iince  it 
is  a  matter  of  much  lefs  difficulty  to  gain  the  affeiSions  of  good  men^. 
than  of  bad,  and  fafer  to  obferve  laws  than  to  trample  upon  them. 

Whoever  then  would  learn  to  do  this,  needs  not  be  at  any  great  pains 
about  it,  as  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  look  into  the  lives  of  good 
Princes,  fuch  as  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  Aratus  the  Sicyonian,  and. 
feme  others  J  where  he  will  find  that  both  the  Governors  and  the 
governed  lived  in  fuch  mutual  fatisfadtion  and  fecurity,  that  he  cannot 
fid^  beiilg  defirous  to  imitate  their  eondu^^  cffpecialiy  when  he  fees  how 
little  difficulty  there  is  in  it  r  for  when  pcopfle  live  under  a  good  Princej 
they  neither  wi(h  for  nor  would  fuffiar  any  change  of  government;  as 
may  appear  from  the  example  of  the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians  with 
rcjgard  to  the  two  great  men  abovementioned,  whom  they  obliged  to 
reign  over  them  as  long  as  they  lived,  though  they  often  attempted  to 
lay  down  their  authority,  and  retire  XSi  a  private  condition.  Now  fince 
hi  this  and  the  two  preceding  Chapters  we  have  taken  fome  notice  of 
tfat  difaffedion  and  hatred  which  bad  Princes  excite  in  their  Subje£tsv 
of  the  confpiracy  in  which  the  Sons  of  Brutus  engaged  againfl:  their 
country,  and  of  the  murder  of  Tarquinius  Prtfcus  and  Servius  TuUus, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  difcourfe  more  largely  of  Gonfpiracies  in  the  next 
Chapter,  as  it  is  a  Subjeft  that  deferves  to  bo  well  confidered  both  by 
Princes  and  private  men* 

G  H  A  P. 
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C  H  A  P.    VL 

Of  Con/piracies.. 

SI  NiQE  Coofpiracies  are  of  fuch  dangerous  confcquence  both  t6< 
Pf inces  and.  private  perfons,  I  thought  it  necefTary  to  fay  fomething: 
concerning  the  nature  and  tendency  of  them  in  this  place,  efpeoially  asi 
many  more  Princes  have  loft  both  their  dominions  and  their  lives  that  way^. 
than  by  open  war  :  for  few  people  are  able  to  make  open  war;  but  U^. 
is  in  every  body's  power  to  confpire  ag^inft  them.  Oo  the  other  hand, . 
a  private  man  cannot  engage  in  any  enterprise  that  is  fubjedt  to  more, 
difficulties  and  dangers  :  which  is  the  reafon  that  very  few  confpiraoiesT 
have  fucceeded.  That  Princes  therefore  may  learn  how  to  guard. againit 
thefe  dangers,  and  private  perfons  be  cautious  of  embarking  in  them,. 
1  (ball  enlarge  upon  this  Subject,  and  omit  no  circumftance  that  tn$y^ 
ij^m  neceflary  for  the  inftrudion  either  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  m^xim  which  Tacitus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  Senator^ 
is  indeed  a  golden  one,  viz.  '^  That  he  admired  the  times  that  wen. 
pad,,  but  conformed  to  the  prefent  $  and  though  he  could  not  help, 
wiftiing  for  good  Princes,  he  would  bear  with  thofe  that  were  bad  [k]  :** ' 
and  they  that  do  other  wife  often  ruin  both  themfelves  and  their  country^. 
If  we  confider  then  in  the  Brft  place,. againfl:  whom  men  generally  form. 
Gonfpiracies,  we  (hall  find  that  it  is  either  againft  their  Prince  or  theie. 
country :  and  to  thefe  two  forts  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent,  becaufe. 
I  have  faid  enough  elfewhere  concerning  thofe  that  relate  to  delivering 
up  a  town  to  an  enemy,,  and  others,  of  that  kind  [/j.  Let  us  begin, 
then,  with  thofe  that  are  formed  againft  a. Prince,  and  enquire  into  the 
caufes  of  them,  which  indeed  are  many  and  various  :.  but  there  is  one 
more  frequent  and  of  greater  importance  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  that 
is  the  general  difafiedion  of  the  people.  For  when  a  Prince  has  ex- 
cited fuch.  a  hatred  againfi:  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  of  them  who 
have  been  the  mod  grievoufly  injured  and  opprefied  (hould  meditate 
revenge  :  and  to  this  they  will  be  the  more  efFed:ually  animated  by  the 
univerfal  difcontent  which  they  obferve  amongft  their  fellow  Subjeds  [m]^ 

A  Prince  therefore  ought  above  all  things  to  take  care  not  to  incur 
the  general  hatred  of  his  people;  (and  how  he  is  to  do  that  I  have 
(hewn  in  another  place)  [n]  for  then  he  will liave. the  lefs  to  apprehend. 


'k]  Sec  thi  Prince^  Chap.  iii.  Note.  I2. 
;/j  See  Book  II.  Chap,  xxxii.  of  thefe  Difcourfes. 
[m]   ScQ  the Princej  Ch^kf.  XIX. 
«]  Sec  thiPrimiy  Chap,  xv.  xvi.  xvir.  xix.xx,  bt  aEU] 
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from  being  guilty  of  any  particular  a<5t  of  oppreffion  or  violenoe :  in  the 
firft  place,  becaufe  few  men  carry  their  refentment  fo  high^  as  to  run 
any  great  rifque  to  revenge  themfelves  ;  and  in  the  next,  if  they  were 
fo  difpofed,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it,  they  would  be  reftrained 
by  the  general  afFedion  which  they  f«w  the  rtH  of  the  people  bore  to 
their  Prince.  As  to  the  violence  which  Princes  commit  upon  their 
JSubjeds,  it  aiFeds  either  their  eftate,  or  their  life,  or  their  hmoer :  ia 
matters  of  blood  it  is  much  more  dangerous  to  threaten,  than  to  put 
them  to  death  ^  for  tn  one  cafe,  a  Prince  expofes  htmleif  lo  a  tfaoufand 
perils ;  but  in  the  other,  he  runs  little  or  no  rifque  at  all ::  becaufe  when 
a  man  is  oAce  dead,  he  can  no  longer  think  of  revenge,  and  thofe  that 
.tfe  alive  «wiil  foon  forget  him :  whereas  a  man  that  is  threatened, 
and  finds  that  he  muft  either  kill  or  be  killed,  is  the  moit  dangerous 
enemy  a  Prince  can  have,  as  I  (hall  Ihew  more  particulai4y  hereafter. 
Next  to  a  man^s  Kfe,  his  honour  and  e(iate  lie  neareft  his  hearty  and 
nothing  afFeds  him  fo  much  as  an  attack  upon  either  of  chem  :  upoa 
which  account,  it  behoves  Princes  to  be  very  careful  not  to  aggrieve 
:t&iir  Subjeds  in  xhak  points  ^  for  it  is  neither  poffible  to  ftrip  any  one 
fo  bare  that  he  cannot  nnd  a  knife  to  revenge  hiniielf  9  nor  to  diffeonour 
.and  debafe  bim  to  fuc^  a  degree,  as  totally  to  extingui(h  every  fpark  of 
eourage  and  refentment  in  his  bread.  In  regard  to  honour,  no  outrage 
6p  affront  touches  a  man  fo  fenfibty  as  thoie  that  are  offered  to  his  wife 
or  daughter,  or  other  female  acquaintance  or  rehtion  §  >aixl  next  to  that, 
We  thay  reckon  the  contempt  ^  his  own  penfon::  the  latter  of  wbkh 
^ovoked  Paufanias  to  aflaffinate  Philip  o(  Maeedon^  and  many,  other 
Sufa^eds  to  ferve  their  Princes  in  the  fame  manner:  and  in  our  own 
dmes,  the  foroier  excited  JuKo  Belanti  to  confpire  againft  Pandolpho, 
fiOrd  of  Siena  (whkh  he  wbuki  not  otherwife  liave  done)  who  had 
pven  him  his  daughter  «o  wife,  and  afterwarda  todk  ber  away  ftoM 
Mm  again,  as  we  fhall  relate  in  another  place*  The  chief  reafon  that 
induced  the  Pas^i  to  confpive  agair^ft  the  Nfedici  at  Fk)reace,  was  the 
Ma  of  <jiovanni  Borromei's  inheritance,  which  he  was  deprived  of  by 
^  award  of  the  Medici  [i^]  :  but  there  is  another  motive,  and  a  very 
jmvtrfvil  dne  too,  which'  often  ^engages  men  to  confpire  againit  their 
f^ince,  and  that  is  the  deiim  of  delivering  their  country  from  Slavery^ 
^hen  he  has  deprived  them  o>f  their  liberties^  This  it  was  thi^  fpiriced 
up  Brutus  and  Caffius  to  plunge  their  daggetn  into  the  heart  of  Julius 
CSe&r,  and  occafioned  the  conf^inKties  igainft  JMialaris,  Dionyfius,  and 
mmy  others  who  had  enlbved^  tlM^  «iG>an«ry  :  and  indeed  it  is  not 
•poflible  for  Tyrants  to  fkreen  themfelves  from  fuch  dangers,  any  other 
way  than  by  abdication.     But  as  they  tcry  rarely  can  be  prevaHed  apon 

.[«J  See  AcHiflaiy'Of  f  Iprgsce^pftxid^  Till.  St  th^  bcgiwii^  . 
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to  coofent  to^  that,  they  generally  come  to  miferal^  ends  i  hence  tbfr 
Poet  truly  £iy% 

Ad  gooerum  Cereris  fine  casdc  &  ianguine  pauci 
Defceodunt  Reges,  &  ficcaimorte  Tyranni. 

Juv.  Sat.  X.  V.  ii«. 

To  Pluto's  dreary  realnos  mod  Tyrants  gp 
*    Beimear'd  wkb  bioodi  and  full  of  wounds  and  woe. 

The  dangers  which  occur  m  Confpiracies  are  fo  many  and  various  (at 
I  faid  be^re).  that  there  is  great  hazard  not  only  in  conducing  and 
executing  them,  but  even  after  the  execution;  becauie  many  peribos 
mttft  be  pri^y  to  them:  for  virhere  one  man  only  is  cpncemedr  it 
caonot  fo  ppoperly  be  called  a  confpiracyt  as  a  refolution  to  kill  hit 
Prince  :.  ki  which  cafe  he  is  free  from  the  firft  danger  that  attends  all 
Confpiracies  ;^  that  is,  he  cannot  be  betrayed  before  the  time  of  exeootioo» 
bwaufe  he  has  not  trufted  any  one  elfe  with  the  fecret.  Such  a  r^S$h> 
lutioo  as  this  may  be  formed  by  any  ibrt  of  perfon  whatfoever,  higb  Qr 
low,  rich  or  poor,,  friend  or  enemy  :  for  every  man  has  an  opportmniiy 
one  time  or  other,,  of  coming  near  his  Prince  s  and  he  that  can  do  that 
may  eafily  take  his  revenge,  if  he  has  been  injured.  Pau(anias  (of  whom 
we  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  before)  killed  Philip  of  Macedon  as  he 
was  going  to  the  Temple  in  the  midft  of  his  guards,  with  his  Sqi)  mt 
his  right  hand,  and  bis  Son-in-law  on  the  left.  But  as  he  was^^ 
Nobleman,,  and  familiu  with,  his  Prince,,  we  flaall  quote  two  other 
examples  of  meaner  quality  :  the  firft  is  of  a  poor  miferable  Spaniard, 
who  fiabbed  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  into  the  throat :  and  though 
indeed  the  wound  was  not  owrtal  y  y^ti  it  fliewed  that  be  had  both 
refolution  and  opportunity  fufficient  to  have  killed  him :  the  next  is  fii 
a  Turkish  Dervis,  who  drew  a  dagger  upon  Bajazet,  father  of  th$ 
prefent  Sultan,  with  which  he  ftrupk  at  him,  but  mifled  bis  blow. 
From  thefe  inftances,  and  many  others  of  the  fame  kind,,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  we  may  condijde  that  there  are  many 
perfoos  who  wi/h  to  take  the  fame  revenge  upon  Princes  that  hav^ 
injured  them,  (zfi  there  is  no  dangen  in  wi(hiog)  though  few  have 
courage  to  attempt  it :  for  fince  hardly  any  one  that  ventures  to  ftrike 
fuch  a  blow,  efcapes  bong  cut  to  pi^es  upon  the  fpot,  it  deters  people 
from  embarking  in  an  undertaking  wherein  they  are  almoft  lure  lo 
peri(h.  So  much  for  the  refolution  and  attempts  of  a^fingle  perfon: 
let  us  now  proceed  to  Confpiracies,  in  which  more  are  concerned. 

We  find  in  Hiflory  that  Confpiracies  are  always  formed  and  condudted 
either  by  great  men,  or  fuch  as  are  intimate  with  their  Prince :  no  other 

fort 
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fort  of  men  can  think  of  confpiring,  except  they  be  fools ;  becaufe 
private  people,  and  fuch  as  have  not  the  opportuni^  of  frequent  tceeb 
to  him,  mufl  want  all  thofe  means  and  conveniencies  that  arc  neceflary 
£or  the  execution  of  fuch  defigns.  In  the  firfl:  place,  they  cannot  meet 
with  others  that  will  be  faithful  to  them  ;  as  they  have  nothing  to  give 
them,  nor  is  it  in  their  power  to  buoy  them  up  with  fuch  hopes  and 
promifes  as  generally  make  men  ready  and  willing  to  expofe  themfelves 
to  great  dangers,  when  it  is  well  Icnown  they  are  not  able  to  fulfil  them  : 
fo  that  when  tlie*  fecret  is  communicated  to  three  or  four  perlbns,  fome 
one  of  them  betrays  the  reft,  and  they  are  all  ruined.  But,  fuppofing 
&ey  fliould  not  be  betrayed  ;  yet  diey  muft  have  fo  many  obftacles  and 
impediments  to  encounter  when  they  come  to  the  point  of  execution 
(not  having  free  accefs  to  their  Prince)  that  it  is  not  poflible  they  (hould 
fucceed  :  for,  if  great  men,  and  fuch  as  meet  with  a  ready  admiflion 
into  bb  prefence,  find  many  fuch  difficulties  as  we  (liall  mention  below, 
it  may  rcafonably  be  expeAed,  that  thofe  of  meaner  condition  muft 
find  infinitely  more  and  greater.  Such  men  therefore,  when  they  arc 
n6t  abfolutely  reduced  to  defpair  by  the  certainty  of  lofing  either  their 
lives  or  their  eftatcs,  may  be  outragioufly  provoked  at  their  Prince  in- 
deed ;  but  confidcring  they  are  too  weak  to  revenge  themfelves,  they 
generally  vent  their  rage  in  libels  and  curfes,  and  leave  it  to  men  who 
have  greater  abilities  and  fairer  opportunities  to  avenge  their  caufe":  for 
if  any  one  is  hardy  enough  to  attempt  it  himfelf,  without  waiting  for 
fuch  aftiftance,  it  may  truly  be  iaid  of  him,  that  his  courage  is  greater 
than  his  prudence. 

All  Confpiracics  therefore  have  been  formed  by  great  men  and  fa- 
vourites of  Princes ;  of  whom,  as  many  have  been  encouraged  to  it  by 
being  too  much  careffcd,  as  thofe  that  have  been  provoked  to  it  by  fuf- 
fering  the  fevereft  injuries :  as  we  might  fliew  at  large  from  the  ingra- 
titude of  Perennius  to  Commodus,  Plautianus  to  Scverus,  and  Scjanus 
to  Tiberius,  who  had  all  been  advanced  to  fuch  honours,  authority, 
and  riches,  by  their  refpeftive  mafters,  that  they  wanted  nothing  but 
the  title  of  Emperors  :  and  as  they  afpired  to  that  alfo,  they  engaged  in 
confpiracics  againft  their  Princes,  and  all  met  with  the  fate  they  juftly 
defer ved.  That  indeed,  which  was  formed  not  long  ago  by  Giacopo  Ap- 
piano  againft  Pietro  Gambacorti,  Lord  of  Pifa,  was  more  fuccefsful  : 
for,  though  Appiano  had  been  brought  up,  careffed,  and  preferred  to 
great  eminence  by  him,  he  depofcd  his  benefador,  and  feized  upon  the 
Government.  Another  attempt  of  this  kind  happened  in  our  own 
times,  when  Coppola  confpired  againft  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon, 
who  had  heaped  fo  many  favours  upon  him,  and  exalted  him  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  power,  that  he  fccmed  to  be  King  himfelf  in  every  thing 
■dfe  but  the  name;    but  not  content  with  that,  he  loft  bis  life  by  grafp- 

ing 
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ing  at  the  crown.  Now  if  fuccefs  may  rcafonably  be  expedlcd  in  any 
plot  that  is  carried  on  by  great  men  againfl  Princes^  that  furely  is  moft 
likely  to  fucceed,  which  is  conducted  by  thofe  whofe  authority  isalmofl: 
equal  to  that  of  the  Prince  himfelf^  and  who  have  all  the  opportuni*^ 
ties  and  conveniencies  they  can  wifh  for :  but  the  fame  eagernefs  to 
become  Sovereigns,  which  dazzles  them  in  forming  fuch  projeds,  like- 
wife  blinds  them  when  they  come  to  put  them  in  execution  :  for,  if 
they  could  conduct  them  with  prudence  and  coolnefs,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  they  ihould  milcarry. 

A  Prince  therefore,  who  would  preferve  himfelf  from  fuch  dangers, 
(hould  be  more  upon  his  guard  againft  thofe  whom  he  has  honoured 
with  very  great  favours  and  authority^  than  thofe  whom  he  has  injured, 
though  ever  fo  grievoufly :  as  the  former  have  many  opportunities  of 
hurting  him,  but  tl^e  latter  can  have  few  or  none  ;  and  their  motives 
are  equal ;  for  the  dcfire  of  reigning  is  at  leaft  as  ftrong  as  that  of  re- 
venge. He  ought  never  to  give  fuch  a  degree  of  power  to  any  favou- 
rite, as  to  make  no  difference  betwixt  that  and  his  own  ;  but  to  leave  an 
interval,  as  it  were,  and  fomething  more  to  be  wifhed  for ;  lefl,  if  he 
fhould  not  be  content  with  what  he  had,  he  fhould  afpire  immediately 
to  the  crown ;  otherwife  he  mufl  be  greatly  befriended  by  fortune,  if 
he  does  not  meet  with  the  fame  fate  which  the  Princes  did  whom  we 
have  juft  now  mentioned.     But  to  refume  the  order  of  our  diicourfe. 

As  thofe  that  engage  in  Confpiracies  muft  be  great  men,  and  havq 

free  accefs  to  their  Prince,  I  {hall  fay  fomething  of  the  event  of  fuch 
undertakings,  and  the  caufes  or  circiimflances  that  contribute  either  to' 
their  fuccefs  or  mifcarriage.  And  fince  they  are  always  attended  with 
great  danger,  both  before,  and  after,  as  well  as  in  the  article  of  execution, 
(as  I  have  already  faid)  very  few  of  them  fucceed  ;  it  being  almoft  im- 
poflible.  that  fomething  (hould  not  happen,  in  one  or  other  of  thofe 

three  periods,  that  muft  render  them  abortive. ^To  begin  with  the 

firft  and  moft  important.  The  Confpirators  muft  be  very  lucky  as  well 
as  artful,  if  their  deCign  is  not  difcovered  whilft  it  is  carrying  on  :  as  it 
eaiily  may  be,  either  by  the  information  of  fome,  or  the  fufpicion  and 
conjeftures  of  others.  Now  fuch  difcoveries  are  owing  either  to  the 
want  of  fidelity  or  caution  in  the  accomplices  :  the  former  of  which  . 
may  eaiily  be  accounted  for ;  becaufe  fuch  defigns  are  never  commu- 
nicated but  to  fuch  as  you  either  have  fo  much  confidence  in,  that  you 
think  they  will  cheerfully  run  the  rifque  of  their  lives  for  your  fake,  or 
are  .difa£Fe(5ted  to  their  Prince :  and  though  fuch  a  degree  of  fidelity 
may  be  found  perhaps  in  one  or  two  perfons,  yet  when  the  fecret  comes 
to  be  imparted  to  numbers,  it  is  impoffible  they  (hould  all  prove  true 
to  you  :  for  great  indeed  muft  be  their  aflfedtion,  if  the  profpedl  of  fuch 
dangers,  and  the  fear  of  death  is  not  more  powerful  in  them.     Be- 

VoL.  II.  O  o  fides 
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fides  mdn  are  often  deceived  in  the  frieiidfhip  which  they  think  others 
hive  fbf  them  ^  nor  can  they  be  fure  of  it,  eitcept  they  have  fufficiently 
tfled  therti  before;  and  otpcriment^  of  this  ]f\ud  vrould  certainly  be 
veh^  hazardous  :  for  though  you  may  have  had  fome  proofs  of  their 
jBdelity  in  other  things  of  truft  and  importance,  you  are  not  upon  that 
aeiount  to  depend  upon  their  fidelity  in  thefc  matters,  becaufe  they 
at-e  attended  with  infinitely  more  danger  and  terror.  But  if  you  build 
your  hopes  upon  their  difaffeftion  to  their  Priricc  j  in  this  likewife  you 
are  liable  to  be  fatally  miftaken  :  for  as  foon  as  you  have  opened  your  de- 
figns  to  fuch  people,  you  give  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  his  favour ; 
and  then  furely  tfieirdifcontent  muft  cither  be  very  great,  or  your  influence 
over  them  exceeding  powerful,  if  they  continue  any  longer  fteddy  to 
you.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  confpiracies  have  been  difcovered  and 
hipped  in  the  very  bud  ;  and  that  when  any  one  has  been  kept  private 
a  conliderable  time,  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  next  to  a  miracle  -,  efpe- 
cially  where  many  were  concerned  in  it ;  as  there  were  in  that  of  Pifo 
igainft  Nero,  and  lately  in  that  of  the  Pazzi  againft  Lorenzo,  and  Giu- 
liano  de**  Medici  at  Florence  j  to  which,  above  fifty  perfons  were  privy, 
and  yet  it  was  not  difcovered  till  it  came  to  be  put  in  execution. 

It  likewife  happens,  that  confpiracies  are  fometimes  difcovered  from 
want  of  proper  caution  and  difcretion  in  the  Confpirators  ;.  that  is,  when 
^ny  of  them  either  chances  to  talk  of  their  defigns  with  fo  little  referve, 
that  they  arc  overheard  by  a  fervant  or  other  perfon  ;  as  it  happened 
to  the  Ions  of  Brutus,  whofe  negotiations  with  Tarquin*s  AmbafTadors 
were  brought  to  light  in  that  manner;  or  when  they  lightly  difclofe 
diem  to  fonie  carelefs  perfon  whom  they  love;  as  Dymnus  did,  who 
having  joined  in  a  confpiracy  with  Philotas  againft  Alexander  the  Great, 
inadvertently  blabbed  it  out  to  Nicomachus,  a  boy  whom  he  was  fond 
of,  who  prefently  carried  it  to  Cebalinus  his  brother,  and  Cebalinus  to 
the  King. 

As  to  dffcoveries  that  arife  from  fulpicions  and  conje<ftures>  we  have 
an  inftance  in  the  Pifonian  confpiracy  againft  Nero :  for  Scevinus,  one 
of  the  Confpirators,  having  made  his  will  the  day  before  Nero  was  to 
have  been  difpatched,  ordered  Melichtus  his  frcedftiaui  to  whet  an  old 
f afty  dagger,  which  he  had,,  made  all  his  flaves  free,  diflribmed  fums  of 
money  amongft  them,  and  caufed  fcveral  bandages  and  pledgets  foi- 
wounds  to  be  got  in  readiirds  r  from  all  which  preparations,  Melk:htus 
fufpe(9ing  that  fomething  extraordinary  was  in  hand,  went  and  informed 
Nero  of  it,  who  caufed  Scevinus  to  be  immediately  apprehended,  and 
then  fecured  Natales,  another  of  the  Confpirators,  with  whom  he  bad 
been  feen  talking  in  private  for  a  long  time  together  the  day  before : 
and  as  they  did  not  agree  when  they  were  examined,  in  the  account 
which  they  gave  of  that  converiation>  they  were  forced  at  laft  to  difco* 

ver 
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ver  the  whole,  by  which  all  thoiie  that  had  any  {hare  in  it  were  ut« 
terly  ruined.  It  is  impoffible  therefore  to  prevent  difcoveries  being  qc* 
cafioned,  either  by  want  of  fidelity^  or  xpf  prudence,  and.caution»  wbjei^ 
ever  the  accomplices  exceed  the  number  of  thre^  Qr  four :  and  if  i;i;iqr^ 
than  one  of  thofe  fhould  be  taken  up  on  fufpicion^  ^d  examined,  tJb^ 
whole  mud  come  out,  fince  they  cannot  poflibly  agree  in  the  fame 
ftory  :  one  man  indeed,  if  he  is  a  perfon  of  great  refolutioo>  may  per* 
haps  conceal  his  aflbciatess  but  if  they  likewife  have  not  as  muclj) 
courage  as  himfelf,  they  will  be  apt  to  betray  themfelves  by  flight :  for 
if  their  courage  (hould  fail  (whether  it  is  in  Irim  that  is  taken  up,  or 
in  them  that  are  Aill  at  liberty)  the  confpiracy  muft  infallibly  bp  dif- 
covered*  There  is  indeed  a  very  rare  and  uncommon  example  of  fide^ 
lity  to  each  other  amongft  thofe  that  confpired  againfl:  JElieronymus^ 
King  of  Syracufe  :  for  though,  according  to  Livy,  pne  of  them,  name^ 
Theodorus,  was  apprehended,  and  put  to  the  torture^  he  refolutely 
concealed  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  and  accuied  ibma  of  thp 
King's  friends  :  whild  the  other  Confpiratprs  for  their  parts  had  fuch 
confidence  in  the  courage  and  con(lancy  of  Thepdorps,  tji^at  not  fp 
much  as  one  of  them  either  fled  out  of  the  City^  or  bptrayed  the  les^^ 

iign  of  fear. Such  are  the  dangers  that  occur  in  forming  a  <fonfpi- 

racy  and  conducing  it  to  execution :  and  as  there  are  d^ngpr^s^  there  are 
alfo  fonie  ways  of  guarding  againfl:  them* 

The  firfty  the  fafeft,  and  perhaps,  the  only  one,  is  not  to  give  your  ac- 
complices time  to  difcover  you  :  for  which  purpofe,  they  fhpvld  not  be 
made  privy  to  your  defign  till  it  is  upon  the  vej:y  point  of  execution  : 
thofe  that  obferve  this  rule  will  at  leafl  efcape  the  dangers  that  muft 
otherwife  happen  whilil  the  plot  is  carrying  on,  and  very  often  the  r^ijt,: 
for  indeed,  one  may  venture  to  fay,  that  all  the  confpiracies  th^t  have 
been  thus  conduded,  have  fucceeded  ;  and  that  it  is  in  any  Nvjfq  mau'^ 
power  to  ad  in  the  fame  manner.  Let  two  pr  three  exa,inple3  iuffiqe. 
Nelematus  not  being  able  to  bear  with  >the  tyranny  of  Arii^p^iows,  King 
of  Epirus,  any  longer,  afiembled  ieveral  of  his  xf Udpns  and  ^ien^ 
in  his  own  houfe,  and  exhorting  them  to  deliver  their  <:opntry,  fpqip 
of  them  defired  time  $o  cooiider  ;of  it,  andimake  nepeHary.prepar^- 
tions  for  fuch  an  undertaking:  upon,  which*  he&rdeced  his/e^-yantf  jp 
lock  the  doors,  and  proteOed  nhat  if  they  wpmUI  opt  t^k^^a^ji  f^th  to 
proceed  dire^ly  to  esqecution,  the  Wiould,  delivier  thet^.a^  iUp  p(i(pners 
to  Ari(k)timus :  being  terrified  thereforis;,  wUhthf^e^^o^pes^  t,^y  afl 
took  the  oath,  and  Following  him  >out  of  jthe  i^pufe,,  ji^^ 
upon  the  Tyrant,  and  happi^  recovered  their  Ub^rtiies  by  the  cpry^u(^ 
of  Nelematus.  The  next  is  of  one  of  the  Magi,  \vl^fhad..gpt.ppf- 
•feffion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Perfia  by  artifice  ;  but  tkc,  ^^e^t  l^ing  dif- 
<:overed  by  Ortanus,  a  Nobleman  xrf  that  Kingdom,  he  privfitely  con- 

O  o  2  ferred 
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ferred  with  fix  other  great  men,  and  conjured  them  to  affift  him  in  en- 
deavouring to  kill  the  Ufurper,  and  fet  their  country  free:  fome  of 
them  however  fecming  rather  fcrupubus  about  the  matter,  and  defiring 
further  time  to  think  of  it,  Darius  (one  of  the  fix  whom  he  had  called 
together)  got  up  and  faid,  "  Either  refolve  to  do  it  infl:antly,  or  I  will 
inform  againft  you  all ;"  which  had  fuch  an  efFedt  upon  them,  that 
without  any  further  delay  or  hefitation,  they  unanimoufly  determined 
to  concur  with  him,  and  fucceeded  in  the  cnterprize.  The  method 
which  the  Etolians  took  to  rid  themfelves  of  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
was  not  unlike  the  two  examples  juft  quoted  ;  for  they  fent  Alexame- 
nes,  one  of  their  Citizens,  with  thirty  horfe  and  two  hundred  foot,  as 
auxiliaries  ;  but  communicated  the  fecret  to  Alexamencs  alone,  whofe 
*  commands  they  ordered  all  the  reft  to  obey  without  exception,  on  pe- 
nalty of  perpetual  exile.  Alexamenes  accordingly  marched  to  Sparta^;, 
atid  not  communicating  his  commifiion  to  any  one  till  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  executing  it,  foon  found  means  to  difpatch  the  Tyrant.  In 
this  manner  all  the  perfons  abovemcntioned  efcaped  the  dangers  that 
ufually  occur,  in  bringing  confpiracies  to  maturity  ;  as  others  may  liker 
wife  do  by  following  their  fteps,  which  is  in  every  one's  power,  as  I 
fliall  fhew  from  the  example  of  Pifo  alone  (amongft  many  others) 
whom  I  have  mentioned  before.  Pifo  was  a  man  of  great  diftiuKflion, 
and  in  fuch  confidence  with  Nero,  that  the  latter  went  frequently  to 
dine  and  fup  with  him  in  his  gardens  :  he  therefoce,  as  a  great  man, 
might  eafily  have  introduced  fome  of  his  friends  into  the  gardens  whilll 
Nero  was  there  :  but  fuch  only  as  he  knew  to  be  men  of  refolution,  and 
fit  for  an  undertaking  of  that  kind  :  after  which,  he  might  fuddenly  have 
communicated  tothemhis  defign  of  afifafiinating  the  Emperor  immediately, 
and  prevailed  upon  them  to  afiift  in  the  affair,  when  they  had  not  time 
to  demur,  and  the  opportunity  was  fo  fair,  that  it  was  impoilible  it 
fhould  mifcarry.  And  if  we  confider  other  confpiracies,  we  (hall  find 
that  there  have  not  been  many  which  might  not  have  been  fuccefsfully 
condudted  to  execution  in  fome  fuch  a  manner  $  but  as  few  men  are 
fufficiently  converfant  either  in  Hiftory,  or  the  afi^irs  of.  the  world,  they 
often  are  guilty  of  great  errors ;  efpecially  in  undertakings  of  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  nature  as  thofe  we  are  fpeaking  of.  .  . 

A  plot  then  fhould  never  be  communicated  to  any,  except  when  it 
becomes  abfolutely  necefiary,  and  is  ripe  foe  execution :  and  if  it  does 
become  abfolutely  neceflkry,  it  fhould  be  communicated  to  one  n^an 
only,  who  has  either  fufficiently  convinced  you  of  his  fidelity  by  many 
rejpeated  trials,  or  has  had  as  much  provocation  to  confpire  as  yourfelf : 
for  it  is  an  eafier  matter  to  find  one  man  that  will  be  faitnful  to  you  than 
a  number,  and  cdnfequently  there  muft  be  lefs  dangei^  of  being  difca- 
vered.    Befides^  if  he  (houkl  betray  you,  you  will  even  in  that  cai^ 

have 
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have  a  better  chance  to  favc  yourfclf,  than  when  mwc  arc  concerned  ;»■ 
for  I  have  heard  wife  men  fay,  you*  may  truft  one  pcrfon  alone  with  anj^. 
fccret,  if  you  are  not  drawn  in  towritefomethingL  with  your  own.  hmAi 
which  may  afterwards  be  produced  in  evidence *againft  you  :  and  thnif\ 
ought  moft  carefully  to  be  avoided;  bedaofe  then  the  pofittvc  denial  o£ 
one  man,  will  have  as  much  weight  as  the  afHrmation.of  another :  bat 
if  your  own  hand-writing  appears  againft  you,  you  arc  undone ;  fo» 
there  can  be  no  ftrongcr  teftimony  of  your  guilt.  Plautianus  having 
formed  a  defign  to  kill  the  Emperor  Scve'rus  and  his  Son  Antoninus^ 
communicated  the  affair  to  Saturninus,  one  of  the  Tribunes  ;  who  in- 
ftead  of  concurring  with  him,  was  rcfolved  to  difcover  it  to  the  Empe- 
ror :  but  as  he  was  afraid  that  when  became  to  make  good  his  chargCt 
Plautianus  would  meet  with  more  credit  than  himfclf,  he  defired  to  have 
the  particulars  of  the  matter  in  writing  to  confidcr  of;  that  fo  there 
might  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  his  information.  Plautianus 
therefore,  blinded  by  ambition,  raflily  gave  him  the  particulars  he  dc-^ 
manded  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  afterwards  ferved  to  convidt 
him  [p] :  whereas,  without  that  proof  and  fomc  other  circumftances 
to  confirm  it,  he  would  have  bafHedthe  Tribune,  as  he  boldly  and  po-  ^ 
fitively  aflcrted  his  innocence :  from  whence,  it  appears  that  there  is 
fomefecurity  againft  the  accufation  of  one  perfon  only,  when  a  man, 
cannot  be  convifted  by  his  own  writing,  or  fome  other  ftrong  and  cir- 
cumftantiai  proofs;  which  he  ought  to  guard  againft  with  particular 
care.  In  the  Pifonian  confpiracy  a  woman  was  concerned  whofe  name 
was  Epicharis,  and  who  had  been  one  of  Nero's- miftrefles.  This  wo- 
man  finding  it  neceffary  to  draw  a  certain  Captain  of  Nero's  guards  into 
the  plot,  acquainted  him  with  the  affair,  but  concealed  the  names  of  the 
confpirators :  fo  that  although  the  Captain  betrayed  her,  and  informed* 
Nero  of  the  defign,  flic  denied  it  with  fuch  firmnefs  that  the  Emperor 
was  confounded,  and  (he  efcaped  with  impunity*  Whoever  then  im- 
parts a  fecrct  of  this  kind  to  one  man  alone,  and  that  too  by  word  of 
mouth  only,  has  but  two  things  to  apprehend:  the  iirft  is,  that  he 
may  voluntarily  inform  againft  him;  and  the  next,,  that  he  may  do  it. 
after  he  has  been  taken  up  himfelf,  either  upon  fome  fufpicion  or  dii^ 
Govery  of  his  own  adtions,  and  forced  to  accufe  him  by  torture :  in  both 
which  cafe^  he  may  in  fome  meafure  defend  himfelf :  for  in  one,  he 
may  pretend  that  it  is  owing  to  private  malice b  the  informer;  and  in 
the  other,  he  may  alledge  that  the  accufation  is  falfe  and  extorted  by  the 
extremity  of  pain.  It  is  the  beft  way  however  either  not  to  truft  any 
body  at  all  with  fuch  a  defign,  till  it  is  ready  for  execution,  but  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  fome  whom  we  have  mentioned  above ;  or,  if  it. 

'.  >  OJ  In  this  maoner. Catiliae  likewife  was  convidled.    . 

fhouldi 
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;fhould  become  abfolutely  neccflary  to  do  £0  before  that  time,  not  to 
'dtfclofe  it  to  more  than  one,  if  it  be  poffible  to  avoid  it :  for  if  there  be 
-fome  danger  even  in  that,  there  ia^certainly  much  more  in  making  many 
privy  to  it.  Such  is  the  condu<9:  generally  obferved  (as  nearly  as  time 
and  circumftances  will  admit)  by  thofe  who  find  that  if  they  do  not 
kill  their  Prince  he  will  certainly  kill  them^.  in  which  cafe,  the  neceflity 
is  fo  urgent  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  provide  immediately 
for  their  own  ^fety ::  and  thefe  fudden  refolutions  are  commonly  fucceis- 
iul,  as  may  appear  from  the  two  following  examples. 

The  ^erfons  in  whom  die  Emperor  Commodus  put  moft  confidence 
were  Letus  and  Eteftus,  two  Captains  of  the  Praetorian  bands,  and 
Marcia,  his  favourite  Miilrefs.  But  as  they  fometimes  took  the  liberty 
of  reprefenting  to  him  how  much  he  debaied  both  himfelf  and  his  au* 
thority  by  his  fcandalous  courfe  of  life,  he  rcfolvcd  to  put  them  to 
death :  in  conieqaence  of  which,  he  wrote  down  their  names,  and 
thofe  of  fbme  others  whom  he  defigned  to  have  difpatched  the  next 
night,  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  laid  under  his  pillow:  but  go- 
ing out  of  his  apartment  to  bathe,  a  boy  whom  he  was  f(H)d  of  happen- 
%  ing  to  be  left  behind,  took  up  the  pillow,  and  finding  the  paper,  car- 
Tied  It  into  another  room,  wliere  he  was  met  by  Marcia,  who  took  it  out 
of  his  hand  and  read  it.  Upcm  which,  (be  immediately  fent  for  Letus 
and  Ele&us,  and  acquainting  them  with  the  danger  they  were  all  in, 
ihey  killed  him  that  very  evening.  The  next  inftance,  relates  to  Anto- 
ninus Caracalla ;  who  being  in  Mefopotamia  with  his  army,  had  ap- 
pointed Macrinus  his  Lieutenant  there ;  a  man  more  converfant  in  civil 
intrigues  than  military  affidrs.  And  as  the  Emperor,  like  all  bad  Princes, 
was  confcious  of  his  own  demerits,  and  fufpe<fted  that  fbme  confpiracy 
was  forming  againft  him,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Maternianus  at  Rome, 
deiiring  him  to  confblt  the  Aftrologers  about  it,  and  to  let  him  koow 
what  they  fatd.  In  anfwer  to  which,  Maternianua  fent  him  word  that 
h^  had  obeyed  his  orders,  .and  that  the  Aftrologens  &id  Macrinus  afpired 
to  the  Empire  :  but  as  the  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Macrinus  inftead 
«>f  the  Emperor,  the  Lieutenant  finding  he  muil  eitiier  kill  his  Mailer, 
before  he  could  receive  any  other  letters  from  Rome,  or  be  killed  him- 
'felf,  ordered  Martinis,  a  Centurion  who  was  firmly  attached  to  his  in* 
terefts,  (and  whoie  bmther  Caracalia  had  put  to  death  but  a  few  days 
•before)  to  difpatch  him-,  which  be  accordingly  did  without  any  diffi*- 
*olty  or  oppofition.  We  foe  then,  that  wben  the  ncceflity  is  fo  preiHng 
ifiat  it  allows  no  time  for  xidiberation,  it  has  the  fame  ^e£t  in  a,  manner 
with  the  method  taken  by  Nelcmatos  to  get  rid  of  the  Tyrant  of  Epi- 
TU&:  we  likewife  fee  the  truth  of  what  I  lakl  down  in  the  beginning  x>f 
this  difcourfe,  viz.  that  threats  are  more  prejudicial  to  Princes,  and  oc- 
iCafion  more  dangerotK  confpifacicBy  than  tbe  actual  c^mmiffion  of  vio- 
lence: 
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lence :  upon  which  account,  a  Prince  ought  (ludvoufly  to  avoid  making 
ufe  of  them ;  and  cither  to  carefs  thofe  whom  he  fufpedts,  and  make 
them  his  friends  by  kind  and  beneficent  meafures ;  or  to  fecure  himfelf 
againft  themfome  other  way;  but  never  to  reduce  them  to  fuch  a  deipe^ 
rate  condition,  that  they  muft  either  kill  him  or  be  killed  themfelves. 

As  to  the  dangers  which  attend  the  execution  of  a  plot,  they  arife 
either  from  fome  fudden  change  in  the  plan  and  order  of  it,  or  want  of 
courage  in  thoie  that  are  to  flrike  the  finifhing  ftroke,  or  fome  blunder^ 
or  lafliy,  from  doing  things  by  halves,  and  leaving  fome  of  thofe  alive, 
who  were  marked  out  for  flaugbter.     For  with  regard  to  the  firft  cafe, 
there  is  nothing  that  occafions  fo  much  confufion  and  perplexity  amongfi 
confpirators,.  as  an  unforefeen  change  in  the  firft  eftablifhed  plan  and  or- 
der of  executing  a  confpiracy  :  and  if  thefe  fudden  alterations  are  pre- 
judicial at  any  time,  they  muft  be  particularly  fo  in  military  operations, 
but  more  efpecially  in  fuch  enterprizes  as  we  are  now  fpeaking  of:  for 
in  cafes  of  this  nature,  nothing  is  more  neceflary  than  that  every  man 
(hould  know  the  part  he  is  to  ad:  >  that  fo  he  may  thoroughly  prepare 
himielf  for  it  r  becaufe  when  men  have  once  duly  fettled  thcfe  matters 
with  tbemfelves  and  dwelt  upon  them^  fome  time,  and  determined  tq 
proceed  accordingly,  they  muft  of  ncceffity  be  embarrafTed  to  fuch  a  * 
degree  upon  any  variation  of  orders  when  the  moment  of  execution 
draws  nigh,  that  every  thing  will  be  turned  upfide  down,  and  all  their 
defigns  entirely  defeated  :  fo  that  k  is  much  better  to  proceed  according 
to  the  plan  firft:  eflablifhed,,  though  it  may  be  attended  with  fome  in^ 
conveniencies,  than  to  run  into  more  and  greater  by  reverfing  it  3  as^ 
you  mud  do  of  oourfe  when  the  necef!3ty  is  urgent,  and  die  time  for 
adtion  clofe  at  hand  -,  but  when  there  i&  time  fufficient  to  alter  your 
meafures,  and  lay  a  new  khcmc^  you  may  change  them  as  you  think 
proper.     The  Confpiracy  in  which  the  Pazzi  engaged  againfl  X^orenzo 
and  Giuliano  de'  Medici  at  Flonence^  is  frefli  in  every  tone's  memonr^ 
According  to  the  firfl  defign  they  were  to  be  invited  to  dine  with  tM 
Cardinal  of  Sl  George,,  and  there  to  be  aflaflinated.     In  this  plot^  everv 
man  had  his  particular  part  affigned  liim  s  fosae  were  appointed  to  kiU 
them,  fome  to  feize  upon  the  Palace,  and  others  to  ii:our  the  flreets,^ 
and  excite  the  people  to  take  up  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties. 
But  whilfl  the  Pazai,  the  Medici»  and  the  Cardinal  were  at  their  devo* 
tions  in  the  Cathodnd  one  day,  the  Confpirators  received  intelligence 
that  Giuliano  could  not  dbe  with  the  Cardinal  at  the  time  appointed : 
upon  whichy  they  afTemiskd  together  and  refolved  to  kljl  them  in  the 
Church.     But  this  entirely  difconcerted  the  order  of  their  plan  3  for 
Giovanni  Batdfla  da  Monceiecco,  who  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  per- 
fons  that  were  to  fhb  the  Medici,  peremptorily  refufed  to  do  it  in  the 
Church  :  fo  that  they  were  forced  to  employ  others  in  the  execution ; 

who.' 
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•who  not  having  time  to  compofethemfclves  fufficiently  for  the  commif- 
lion  of  fuch  a  deed,  were  guilty  of  fo  many  blunders,  that  they  all 
periihed  in  it. 

Want  of  courage  in  the  time  of  execution  proceeds  either  from  reve- 
rence to  the  perfon  that  is  to  be  difpatched,  or  bafenefs  and  pufilla- 
•nimity  in  the  Confpirators :  for  the  prcfcnce  and  Majefty  of  fpme  Princes 
infpire  the  beholders  with  a  fort  of  reverential  awe  and  veneration, 
which  fometimes  either  damp  the  refolution  or  mollify  the  refentment  of 
their  enemies.     When  Marius  was  taken  by  the  A^linturnians,  a  Slave 
was  fent  to  put  him  to  death  in  prifon  :  but  when  the  wretch  came  to 
execute  his  commiffion,  he  was  ftruck  with  the  prefence  of  fo  great  a 
man,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  actions,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his 
lieart  failed  him,  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  kill  him.     Now  if  the 
prefence  of  a  man'  in  prifon,  in  diftrefs  and  milcry,  had  fuch  an  cffcd  ; 
that  of  a  Prince  attended  by  his  Courtiers,  in  full  power,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  Royalty,  muft  certainly  Arike  an  awe  into  the  boldeft  and 
foftcn  the  hardeft  heart.     A  confpiracy  being  formed  againd  Sitalcis 
King  of  Thrace,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution :  but  when  the  ac- 
^    complices  met  at  the  place  where  he  then  relided,  not  one  of  them  of- 
fering to  move,  they  all  returned  without  making  any  attempt,  blaming 
and  laying  the  fault  upon  each  other,  without  being  able  to  aflign  any 
reafon  for  not  having  executed  their  defign.     The  fame  thing  happened 
to  them  feveral  times  afterwards :  fo  that  the  Confpiracy  being  difco- 
vered  at  laft,  they  were  all  put  to  death,  after  they  had  had  fo  many 
opportunities  of  killing  their  Prince.     Alphonfo  Duke  of  Fcrrara  had 
two  brothers  who  confjpired  againft  him,  and  were  joined  by  one  Giannes, 
a  Pried  and  finging  man  in  the  Duke's  Chapel :  and  though  this  man 
had  often  brought  the  Duke  into  their  company  at  their  own  requefl:, 
and  given  them  an  opportunity  of  aiiaflinating  hun,  as  they  defigned, 
yet  neither  of  them  having  the  heart  to  attempt  it,,  they  were  difco- 
vcred,  and  punifhed  as  they  juftly  deferved.     Now  this  irrefolution  in 
Confpirators  arifes  either  from  the  reverence  with  which  the  prefence  of 
a  Prince  infpires  them,  or  from  his  courtefy  and  affability  which  takes 
off  the  edge  of  their  revenge.     But  the  blunders  and  mifcarriages  which 
often  happen  in  the  execution  of  confpiracies  are  owing  either  to  ra(h- 
nefs  or  terror,  both  which  blind  the  underftanding  and  occaHon  fuch  a 
hurry  and  trepidation  of  Spirit,  that  they  make  men  both  fay  and  do 
things  which  they  ought  not  to  do.     Livy,  fpeaking  of  Alcxamenes  the 
Etolian,  who  delivered  his  country  from  the  Tyranny  of  Nabis  the 
Spartan,  fays  that  when  he  had  opened  his  defign  to  his  Soldiers,  and 
was  juft  going  to  put  it  in  execution,  coUegit  &  ipfc  animum^  confufum 
tantte  cogitatione  rei^  be  collcSied  bis  Spirits  togetber^  wbich  bad  been  in 
fome  meajiire  difconcerted,  by  reJkSing  upon  tbe  execution  of  Jo  great  a 

defgn : 
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defign :  and  indeed  it  is  almoft  impofiible  that  any  one,  though  e¥er  fi> 
refolute  and  accuftomed  to  bloodfned,  (hould  be  altogether  calm  and 
unmoved  upon  fuch  occafion^.  It  is  neceifary  therefore  in  undcrtakinga 
of  this  kind  to  make  ufe  of  men  that  have  been  fufficiently  hardenol 
and  tried  before,  and  to  truft  no  others,  how  courageous  foever  they 
may  be  accounted :  for  no  man  can  anfwer  even  for  his  own  refolution^ 
if  he  has  not  thoroughly  proved  it  before  $  as  the  confufion  he  muft  na#* 
turally  be  in  at  fuch  a  time  may  either  make  him  drop  the  dagger  out  of 
kis  hand,  or  fay  fomething  which  may  have  the  fame  effedt.  Ludlb^ 
Sifter  to  Commodus,  having  fpirited  up  Quintianus  to  kill  her  brother^ 
he  waited  for  him  as  he  came  to  the  Amphitheatre,  and  flepping  up  to.- 
wards  him  with  a  drawn  dagger  in  his  hand,  told  him  the  Senate  bad 
fent  him  that :  upon  which,  he  was  immediately  feized  before  he  could 

fet  near  enough  to  flab  him.  Antonio  da  Volterra  being  fixed  upon  to 
ill  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  cried  out,  as  he  advanced  towards  him,  Uab 
Traits  I  which  proved  the  prefervation  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Confpiracy. 

If  then  the  event  of  confpiracies  is  very  precarious  when  they  are  di- 
tdSosA  againfl  one  man  only,'  it  mud  ot  neceflity  be  much  more  fb  ^ 
when  they  are  direded  againft  two ;  indeed  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  would  be 
folly  to  entertain  the  leafl  expectation  of  fuccefs :  for  to  execute  fuch  ji 
thing  in  two  different  places  at  the  fame  time  is  next  to  impoiBble:  and 
if  it  is  attempted  at  different  times,  one  attempt  will  defeat  the  other ; 
fothat  confpiringagainft  one  Prince  is  a  doubtful,  dangerous,  and  im^ 
prudent  undertaking ;  but  to  confpire  againfl  two  at  the  fame  time, 
mufl  either  be  downright  folly  or  madnefs ;  and  was  it  not  out  of  the 
great  opinion  I  have  oF  the  Author,  I  could  not  believe  what  Herodian 
&ys  of  Plautianus,  when  he  tells  us  that  he  ordered  one  fingle  Centu- 
rion, whofe  name  was  Saturninus,  to  affaflinate  both  Severus  and  An- 
toninus, though  they  lived  in  different  places :  for  it  feems  fo  ftrange  a 
thing,  and  fo  mconfiflent  with  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  that  nothing 
but  the  authority  of  fo  noble  an  Hiflorian  could  ever  perfuade  me  to 
^ve  any  credit  to  it.  In  a  Confpiracy  that  was  formed  by  fome  young 
Athenians  againft  the  two  Tyrants  Diodes  and  Hippias,  the  former  was 
killed  s  but  the  latter  efcaped  and  revenged  his  death.  Chiones  and 
Leonides,  two  of  Plato's  difciples,  confpired  againft  Clearchus  and  Sa- 
tiras.  Tyrants  of  Heraclea,  and  difpatched  Clearchus,  butSatirus  faved 
him&lf,  and  punifhed  the  Confpirators :  and  the  Pazzi,  whom  we  have 
fo  often  mentioned,  killed  Giuliano  de'  Medici  only.  A  man  therefore 
oug^t  carefully  to  avoid  engaging  in  a  confpiracy  againfl  more  than  one 
fuch  perfon  at  the  fame  time ;  otherwife  he  will  neither  do  himfelf,  nor 
Jiis  friends,  nor  his  country,  any  fervice,  but  rather  much  prejudice ; 
for  thoiie  that  efbpe  will  afterwards  become  more  tyrannical  and  infup- 
.    yj^L.  II.  P  p  portable. 
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dbrtibie,  as  it  happened  aftfcr  the  abbvementitined  c6rt!jpiradcs'  it  Fla- 

reticc,  Athens,  and  Hcraclea.     The  fuccfefs  ifrdecd  bt  that'torfptraty 

fh^^hich  PdojMdas  engageif  Co  fct  the  Thfebans  free,  tm  wtjhclci'fuf^ 

bdiafiife  he'had  ^ff  nfiattncr  of  difficulties  and  danger^  t(yci!icodhterf  arid 

^fie  fuVriiodritfid  theni^H :  for  iriftead  of  two  TyrtititSi  ht'  had  'ten 

tft  deal  with;  he  waa  fo  ftr  from  being  a  favourite,  ot'hiNring^eeacceft 

t6  tfceiw,  that  be  was  in  banifhment ;  neverthclefs'Ke  fbtind  mfcdna  not 

'-tvUfy  to  get  admiflion  into  Thebes,  but  to  kill  the  Tyrants,  and  reftbrc 

tlie  liberties  of  his  ebuntry :  but  this  could  not  have!  bten  leflfcfted'y^itft- 

tiiH  the  afftftatace  and  co-operation  of  Charon,  orie  of  the  T^rahf s'Obbti- 

fcllors,  who  let  him  into  the  City  and  fumifhcd  hiitt  ^ith  an  'bppoitft- 

"^fty  of  executing  his  defigns,     It  would  be  very  dangetoUs  ho'Wevd"'  for 

atty  man  to  build  upon  the  fuccefs  of  this  confpiracy  j  which  indeed  was 

'alniioft' miraculous,  and  is  mentioned  by  all  writers  that  ipeak  df  it^  as 

ntit  only  a  rare,  but  almoft  unexampled  event.  p  .  •»        ; 

'^'Cbnfpiracies  arelikeWffe  fothetimes  defeated  when*  they  iaf e  juft  uttoh 

the  point  .of  execution,  by  fome  groundlefs  fufpicion,  or  tiriAA^Sfed 

'iccidenti     The  very  rriorning  that  Brutus  and  the  other  Conf^irato'rs 

^  Were  to  affaffinate  Tulius  Csefar,  it  happened  that  the  latter  hid  a  Ibtig 

'CtefhicVfation  with  PojMlius  Lenas,  one  of  their  accomplices'}^  wMdiliifiiig 

.^8ferved%tliereft,  they  fofpcaed  he  had  difcdvo^  "ilteir'drflAilt^ 

*f;ifar :  -u^n  which,  they  determined  not  to  wait  titt  CaefolciaWii?  iiWo 

^'^<i' Senate,  but  to  kill  him  immediately  r  and  th^y  w6ulda6ftialljfl>a^e 

dbneft,  if  they  had  not  found  they  had  no  reafon  for  fucH  aTiifoScicfh, 

i^hen  they  perceived  there  was  no  alteration  in  his  countenance  after  tHe 

^cdnverfetion  Was  ended.    Such  fufcipions  then  ought  to 'be  wdl  Wrfghed 

ind  6bhfidiired  j  efpecially  as  they  are  very  common:'  for 'wlfefi'a'ktiifn 

wjte  knows  himfelf  guilty  fees  people  tillking  te^ctlierv  he  Hituftflly 

^litiagtncs  they  are  talking  of  him  ;  and  fometimes  a  word  or  two  ovcr- 

' lizard  by  chance  (though  fpoken  with  a  Vefy  difftfrent  intentioir)J).re- 

tthtljr  throws  him  into  an  alarm  y  as  he  thinks  they  allude  to  Kis  zmHf :, 

^^i*  WbiS'ebnfeqtiehce  of  which  is,  that  he  ekher  di(c6Vers  itT  by'  rtih- 

^rilnjg'a^yi  or  defeats  it  by  too  precipitate  aw  execotiteijV  ^fp^SLlfy  if  he 

^  Mis  tna*ny  accomplices..  *;.=-. 

*•  '  As  to  accidents,  they  are  fo  various,  and  offcn  fo  fodden  and  utitr- 

'  jpefftcd,  tftat  no  certain  rule  can  be  laid  dowri  how  tb  prevcirt  thertr.  Let 

^v  (iffice  then  to  give  an  inftance  of  one  ohiy,.  and  taWrff ri  incn  to 

-'|ttkrd  agfeirlflrtl^em  as  well  as  thiy  can.     Julio  Belaiitrbf8ieti*^whfcm 

•Ste  have  mentioned  before)  v«ras  fo'  provoked  at  Pandbtebo,  wnb  had 

'  fiffft  g^feri  htm  His  daughter  ?n  marriage,  and  then  taken  net  away  from 

*him  again,  that  he  refolved  to  rmirder  hitrt:  and  a*'PatidbIphb  ^fit 

every  day  by  his  door  to  fee  one  of  his  relations  tbait  wai*  Sck,  the 

other  havinggotapai^of  Arrtied  men  together  ittfair<iwti  ilWi^  for 

*  that 
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that  purpofci  placed  one  of  them  ta  watch  at  9.  wlcidow  and  give  bim 
notioe  when  Pandolpha  came.  by.  .  However^  w  rit, happened,  wljicn 
Pandolpbo  drew  near  the  houfe,  and  the  mwJbad  given  Julio ioptke^f 
ity  he a>et  aa acquaintance  who  ilopped  himirbut  fpme  of  Jbia^M^qg- 
-dants  going  forwards  and  hearing  a  great  bu^  and  noifc  ia  tl^.jbpusff, 
diicoverckl  the  defign :  (6  that  Pandolpho  efcaped^  and  Julio  mid.  l)|s 
accomplices  were  forced  to  fly  their  country ;  all  which  was  owing  (0  aic* 
eident.  But  as  accidents  are  often  fuddi^n  and.unexpedted^  as.wejii  M 
various^  no-particular  remedy  can  be  pr^fcribed :  all  that  a  nun  caii  do, 
i%ta  cocU&derwhifttis  mod  likely  to  happen,  and  to  make  the  beft  pro* 
v^n  againH:'  it  that  lies  in  his  power. 

^  It  now  remains  only  to  fay  fomething  of  what  is  to  be  apprehended 
^fter  a  Confpiracy  has  a<£tually  been  carried  into  execution  :  and  in  tbfit 
iafe  indeed  tliere  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  feared,  except  fomebody.  is 
left  alive  that  may  probably  revenge  the  death  of  the  Prince  who  has 
isieen  skilled  $  as  his  brothers,  fons,  or  others  who  have  a  right  to  fuc« 
4»ed  him  in  the  Government.  Now  this  is  generally  owing  either  -^to 
want  of  proper  care  in  the  Confpirators,  or  to  fome  one  or  other  of  t)ie 
reafons  .which  we  have  already  given :  as  it  happened  in  the  Cafe  ypf 
Gipvafifii  Lampognano  and  his  accomplices ;  whoiuwingJuUed  the  QuJ;e 
iof  Jdilauy  left  his  Son  and  two  brothers  alive,  who  liter  wards,  reveng^ 
Jius death [^]:^i^d  indeed  there  is  fomething  to  be  £ud  in  favour^ 
Confpirators  in  iuch  cafes ;  as  it  is  not  always  in  their  power  to  preyf^Ot 
it:  but  when  it  proceeds  from  their  own  imprudence  or  want  of  due 
oare^. there  is  no  excufe  to  be  made  for  them.  Some  of  the  in^^^- 
tants  of  Forli  who  had  killed  Count  Girolamo,  their  Lord,  aft^w^ds 
iecured  his  Counters  Catharina  and  two  of  his  children :  but  not  think- 
ing them£elves  fecure,  except  they  could  get  pofleffion  of  th^  Caftlp, 
which  the  Governor  refufed  to  deliver  up,  the  Countefs  told  them,  that 
if  they  would  let.ber  go  to  him  there,  fhe  would  make  him  furrendcr 
inunediately  $  and  that  fhe  would  leave  her  children  with  tbena,  as.,h9- 
ilages  for  the  performance  c^  her  promife:  upon  which,  thqy  fulienc^ 
her  to  go.  But  as  foon  as  /he  was  izfc  in  the  CafUe,  ihe.got  upa  tb^ 
walls,  and  not  only  reproached  them  mod  bitterly  with  the  nouirder  of  h^r 
huiband,  but  threatened  to  take  the  fevered  revenge  that  Jay  in  her 
fx>wej::  and  to  convince  them  that  fhe  was  not  to  be  reflraiped  froQ[)^,it 
by  .any  afie&bn  to  her  children,  fhe  fo  fu*  forgot  the  mod,efljf  of.  Ifipr 
Sex,  that  fhe  puUed  up  her  cloths,  and  told  them  fhe  wa&;ftill  yojif^g 
enough  to  have  more :  fo  that  the  Confpirators  perceiving  their  eiirt^r 
,when  it  was.  too  late,  and  not  knowing  what  other  courfe  to  take,  w^e 
-  forced  :to  leave;  their  country  and  fpend  the  refl  of  their  lives  inextl«.[i(r]« 

'  [fj  S^ilheHiltei^of  Flortricc/Book  VH.  tom^  "'    '       "   "** 

)  :'  frj*6ccthfrfrmiHlfto5fv  IW^^  Book  VlUf       :  .?  v   -^^  v?   ; 

y!;fU  P  p  2 
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Bat  of  ttU  the  dangers  that  may  hftppen  after  th^ncecution  of  ^  plot^ 
thi^ 'Which  is  mofb  to  be  dreaded  and  ^tnoflr  difficult  to  clbape,;  ie  Sfrhnti 
tht  Prince  fhat  is  killed  vn%  much  beloved  bf  his  Sobjedtt  y  for  then  % 
ii"}ltipoilfble  for^thb  Oinl^iratora  to  &Ve  themfelves  t  rnvMy^pftarirom 
ffht  death  of  Julius  C^far,  which  was  feon  revenged  by  the  Roman  peo* 
fHk,  becaufe  they  adored  his  memory :  for  the  Confpiratora  bding^driven 
fMt  of  the  City  and  Scattered  about  the  worlds  fomi  of  them' ))erkhed 
In  onemanner,  and  fome  in  another. 

*  Ck>nr[Hracies  againft  a  Republican  Government  art  not  attended'  with 
fe  much  danger  to  the  accomplices  as  thofe  againft  Princes  t  ibr  in 
fCMming  them  the  rifque  is  not  fo  great>  in  the  point  of  tKecaiion  it  ifr 
fetft  equal,  and  after  that  there  is  none  at  all.  In  forming  them  the 
liatoger  is  not  fo  great,  becaufe  any  fubjed:  may  afpire  to  the.  Goverft*^ 
DMnt,  and  lay  his  fchemes  without  communicating  them  to  any  body 
etie :  after  which,  if  they  are  not  frufhated  by  fome  new  law,  M^muit 
fUbceed  in  them ;  and  if  they  are,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for 
Midther  opportunity  and  to  take  diderent  meafores.  This  however  i»  t& 
tft'Underftood  only  of  a  Republic  that  is  become  in  fome  degitee  cor<- 
Mpt :  ifor  in  one  diat  is  not  fo,  there  can  be  no  hopes  of  fucce^  in  fuch 
^ddSgns ;  as  t4iere  i9;nothtng  either  to  occafion  or  encourage  tbdmvt  and 
^herelbre^M)  p<{rticakr  man  will  harbour  any  thoughts  •  of  (hat  kind. 

SM?  in  diofe  4hat  are  corrupt,  there  are  many  ways  and  means  by 
MSh  aSubjeartnay  afpire  to  Sovereignty  without  txpodng  him&lf  tD 
iM|f  gfHsftt  danger :  for  in  the  firft  place,  all  Republia  are  not  only  more 
ttttty  and  phlegmatic  in  their  operations  than  Princes,  but  likewife  more 
^efrom  fufpkion,  and  confequendy  not  Co  much  upon  their  guard  : 
^aMi  In  the  next,  they  (hew  more  tendcrnefs  and  fefped  to  dieir  great 
;flSferi>  which  makes  them  bokler  and  more  enterprizing*    Every  body 
%kiit  has  read  the  Hiftory  of  Catiline's  confpiracy  written  hy  SaUoft^  inuft 
ttrMMber  that  Catiline  not  only  continued  do  Rome  after  the  confpii- 
'MM^'waA  dtfcovered,  but  came  into  the  Senate,  andinfuited  bodi*  the 
9dMtOf  s^and  the  Confui :  and  that  after  be  hod  left  the  City  and  was  at 
Iflfi^head -of  an  army,  Lentulus  and  the  reft  of  the  ConfpiratofC  woold 
IMK'ha^  been,  taken  up,  if  the  ftrongeft  proois  of  rhdr  guilt  iiad  cMft 
''aff^pdared  from  Letters  in  their  own  hand-writing:  fnoh  ^«sas  the  lenity 
^imb^  Whkh  that  Commonwealth  treated  its  SubjeAs.^    Hanao, .  a  Citi- 
'^ndf  vei^  great  power  and  authority  in  Carthage,  defigning  to -make 
ttikUibif  Sovereign  over  it,  invited  the  whole  Senate  to  4i  great  entertain  • 
^4iient  which  he  had  Made  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
with  an  ^intention  fo  poifon  them  all  and  to  feixe  upon  the  Government : 
^Btid  though  his  defign  was  difcovered,  the  Senate  did  not  think  fit  to  in* 
Aid:  any  punifhment  upon  him  ;  but  cobtented  themfelves^  with  raak- 
iqg  a  Law  only  to  reftrtua  -the  ezpenoss  of  fuch  feaftaior  the  future : 
^^  which 
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which  (hews  what  regard  i\^yh^diQi:Q\Uii^H^^^  ^  j% 

true  the;  execution  of  ^a  Confpiracjrags^pO^  t^^e  ijl^erfy.of  oi^'«:PO)}mjyy 
ii)  attended  with  many  gneat  difficuluta  ^n4  daf^pof :,  becai#  itrrlHfiqin 
ha{>pens  that  a  perfon  who  cw(j^V^.A&\^^:^fi^j^^^  9fi^^ 
has  ftrength  enough  to  infure  fu«ce&/;.  finoe  it  .is  ogt  ev^fy  we  Uiat  ^^ 
an  aFoiy*  at  comniand,  aa  Julins  C9s^r^n)/Vg;|thp9}es>  Qeofpon^s^  aq4 
fooie  otheiB  hadi  by  the  a0iilanpe  of  which,  they  .f  r^fently ,  eni]ave4 
their  country,  without  either  diiticulty  or  danger,  JButrOthers  w^iq  hay« 
no  army  to  rupportth^m>  and  yet  afpjre  tP;Sqvfreignty»  muf):  either  have 
r<ec<wrfe  to  artifice^  or  call  in  for^^n  affiftaiice ;  of  the  former  caie.  wf 
have  an  inAaiKrein  the  condudt  of  Pififtrat^a  thi^  Atbeoiarvi^ho  having 
made  hkx)f«lf  very:  popular  .by  the  vi<5tory  which;  he  had  gained  ovi^r 
the  Megari^fi^  appeared  in  public  one  day  all  over  blood,  and  jpvfir 
tendedj  he  had  Ix^n  wounded  and  other^riib  abuie4  1^  ic^e  of  t^ 
Nobility >  out  of  the  envy  they. bore. him ;  upon  which  aqcoun^,  he  4^ 
&ieda*guard  might  be  allowed  him  for  the  £^carity  of  <hi.».  perf<H>; 
which  beifig -granted,  he  ayaii^  himfelfipf  it  if),.fudi  4;nanner«  ^| 
h^Q^m  beca»e  abtblute.  PafldQlphQiPetfugcii;  a(  hi^j  rqtMj^  to  SiGjn^ 
Wiith  fome  others  who:  had  beea  baiuHied  from  th^nqf/ wa$  ma4e'Ct^^ 
tato  of  tliie  pfilace-guards,  a  pod  which  \yas  tHoughjt  to  be  i>f  fqUf.^ 
conf^quencc  that  ^veral  had  refufed  it :  neyertlieil^fs:^  i^§  acquired  f^ch 
a  degree  of  authority  and  disputation  in  a  wblle^  by,  the-fiPOMpand  whit;^ 
be ikad. over. tbo^. guards,  that  at  lail  he  feiBfld\^P9P;'<lv?.Q9^6(^n™€At* 
Many  others  like wifci  by  $ich  }ib?  arts,  WiC  fifQ^^odpd;  i^  ^fi  fac^ 
manner)  without  expoiing  themselves  to  much  dan^.;  Bu^  thoie  w^Q 
have  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  conftitutipi)  of  jhe,c9UDj;ry,fi«ithccJ^ 
dint  of  their  own  Arengthj  or  icalling  in  foreign  afiifWopi,  have  (^ 
oaeded^acQordingly  ^S;  they  were  ibefrieq(i$d  hy  ^^f'tune*  Catiline  .pe- 
riih«d  ia  :tbr9  attempt :  Ha^no,  h^itit^£fd\§diHhiB6^ 
Senate;  Mnned  fev^ral:  thoafands  of  hia  ipartizans,.  i^t  t)iey^  were  a)t 
IMs^  as  4)eU  as  th^irX^hfief.  .  ^ooie  pf  ^jpTitULip^iiQltiz/^D^ 
who  had  conCpired  ngajj)ftjlie¥'  Country,  pi)l^:^.a  Spartan  arqc^.rfa 
^ek  add>  \wd  made  rtheqntieWf^:  Tyrants  oyer  it ;  fa  i^(  rif ;  we ^xgm^pe  . 
tlieGyefit  of.aU  tb«:Conipir»ci^  whicb.^m^.hf^  ^CAgagisd  in ^gaiiiil 
-tfaeik  iCo0Otry,  :W^Aball  tod  thfttifew  <vjn9ne4iiavi(^)>e9n^ufl>ed  wjui^ 
*bey  we«:c  iornung  V  IJut;thAfr  tjferfufccefs;  oftinjifiparri^ge  of  ^them;a]l  has 
rJuboUy  depended  upon  .the  ^xejcutJon;  which  .b¥iog.,^ce::Qver,  lihe 
(>o^ipkiacors^arefttb)c^  lyo  ot^cu*  dangers  ihan  thofb  ^96  are  naturally 
incident  to  a  tyranniQalgavwnmentc  againft.  which,  ^er4,ar^  «o,^thlur 
means  to  ibaufc  owSs  ^6ifi-i)i«{:TOidt  httVP^b§cftiaU»ti^;:rnfint)ooed,.    v 

This  is  all  that  1  have  to  fay  of  Cocfpiracies :  and  if  I  have  fpoken 
of  thofe  only  that  are  executed  by  the  fword,..  withoiHiitalu^ilJiy  no* 
tice  of  fuch  as  are  attempted  bypoifon,.  k  h  becaufct  i 
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dttdcd  in  the  fame'intnoery  und  htve  the  fame  event.  It  is  true  indeed,^ 
that  poifoning  is  attended  with  more  danger,  and  more  unc^main  than 
ilfkp  other  method:  beoaiiie^ery  few  people  have  an  oppoctunity  of 
djqJQg  it>  and  therefore -tikcy  mnft  employ  others  that  have  ^  which  makes 
k:  very  hazardous.  Beikies^  the  dofe  may  not  prove  mortal.)  as  it  hatp^ 
pened  not  to  be  in  the  aUempt  upon  «Cottamodus,  who  lowing  the 
poifon  up  again,  whteh  the  Confpirators  had  given  hkn,  they  were 
Ibrced  after  all  to-ftrangle  him.  There  is  nothing  therefore  which 
Princes  ought  to  dread  fo  much  as  Confpiracics  ;  fince  they  gencrallytlofe 
either  their  life  or  their  reputation  by  them :  for  if  a  Confpiracy  fuGceed$y> 
they  are  kiUed ;  btit  if  they  dticover  it,  and  put  ^tho  Gdilfpirators  'ta 
death,  it  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  trick  of  ftate,  and  a  oontrivaneeiri 
the  Prince,  to  gratify  either  his  avarice  or  his'crudty^  with  the  blood  of' 
eftates  of  his  Subjeds.  I  cannot  conclude  this  difcourfe,  however^^ 
without  advifing  all  Princes  and  Republics,  upon  the  difcovery  of  ft 
Confpiracy  againft  them,  carefully  to  examine  into  the  natufeof  ity 
and  to  compare  the  ftrengih  of  the  Confpirators  with  their  own^  before 
they  proceed  to  punifh  them  :  and  if  they  find  them*  many  and  powers 
ful,  not  to  take  any  notice  of  the  matter,  till  they  are  fufficientiy  able 
toxrudi  them  {/]•  othcrwife,  they  mufl:  inevitably  be  ruined  them^ 
ielyes.  They  ihould  therefore  have  recourfe  to  diffimuladon  ^ipon  fucb 
€|Cx:a(ions;  left  ^e  Cbnfpirators,  when  they  find  themfelves  difayveredv 
(bouldgrow'disfperace,  and  proceed  tUreAly  to  execution.  The^ilo-^ 
mans  having  left  two  legions  at  Capua  to  defend  it  againft  the  Samnices^ 
the  Commanders  of  thoie  forces  formed  a  defign  to  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  that place[/],  which  being  difcovered  by  the  Romans,  they 
ordered  Rutilius,  one  of  the  Confuls,  to  take  proper  care  to  prevent  it. 
The  Cpnfuf  therefore,  in  order  to  lull  them  into  fecurity,  gav«  oat 
that  the  Senate  intended  to  keep  them  there  a  confiderable  time  :  which 
report  being  credited,  they  thought  they  had  no  occafion  to  be  over 
faafty  in  the  execution  of  their  de%n,  but  might  wait  till  tbey  liada 
proper  time  lud  opportunity  i  fo  that  they  continued  quiet  till  they  pdr^ 
ceived  the  Cpnful  was  going  to  feparate  them ;  upon  which,  they 
began  to  fufpe&his  intention,  and  finding  they  had  no  more  time  to  loft, 
they  immediately  ieised  upon  the  Government*  An  example  very  fuit- 
able  to  our  purpofe :  for,  on  one  hand,  we  fee  hereby  how  tardy  men 
are  in  fuch  af&irs  whilft  they  think  themfelves  fecure,  and  have  time 
enough  to  put  them  in  execution :  and  on  the  other,  how  aAive  and 
vigorous  when  the  neceflity  is  urgent.  Nor  can  either  a  Prince  or  a 
Republic  that  is  defirous  to  conceal  their  'knowledge  of  a  Confpiracy, 

[/]  As  the  King  of  Portugal  did  latelj. 

It}  See  Book  11.  Chap.  zx.  of  thefe  Diicourfes. 
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aft  more  prudently,  than  in  artfuHy  gh^ing^h«;CMrt(jiititbl'5  feafo^^ 
exped:  they  (hall  We  a  fair  cxf^ortunxty  of''ekecDtilig  thbir  defies' at 
fomc  certain  time  afterwards  r.tharfd  w)»|A^thi!^^^re  Wtfitkig  f&t}%  life 
may  have  kifure  to  provide  forbiSifafecy*/ antf^th(^^  Hdttft 

odiervrife,  hftve  only  haftened  their  owi>  fiii0,^ltfstlie  Duke  of*  AlheKs^^ 
and  GuUeloio  de*' Pazzi  did.  For  the  \Dulat  having  ftized  y^oh  tfib 
Government  of  Florence,  and  being  informed  thi&^a  Cortfpiracy  ^^1^ 
hatching  ag^infl:  him,  immediately  caufed  one  of  the  Confpirat6rs  t)e> 
be  appnehoiufod^  without  making  any  eAqoiry  ii^K>{h6  Mture^f  9fV 
upon  which*  the  reft  iprefently  took  ard»,  and  drove  him  Out  of  tSi^ 
City  [u]. .  MuihJike  this  was  the  condud  of  Gulielmo  de'  Pazzi,  virtio 
being.  OxnouiTary  for  the  Florentines  in  tbe  Vale  ofChianay  about  tBi^ 
year  i^ait  and  bearing  that  fome  perfons  of  Arezsio  were  conCpk^ 
io' &yoor  of  <lhc  VitelUy  to  take  that  town  from  tbe  Florences; 'f«6 
went  thither  himfelf  in  all  hafte,  and  inftead  of  confidering  the  ibengthi 
of^  the  ConfbiraODrSy  and  comparing  it  with  his  own;  or  taking  otnc^ 
proper  meaiures  to  fupprefs  them^  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  fon/ 
who  was  Bifliop  of  that  place,  and  ordered  one  of  them  to  be  tak<^ 
upr  which  (b  alarmed  the  ethers^  that  theyinftantly  role  upoii  hiii^^ 
aad.  not  only  made  him  prifoner,  but  entirdy  (book-  off  the  yckd  6f  th^ 
FloreBtincs.  But; when  Coiifpiracies  are  weak  and  in  their  in^ncy,  di^y 
may,,  and  ought  to  be  fuppreded  as  Toon  as  poffiblevfor  it  would  ht 
fimple  in  that  cafe  to  follow  the  examples  either  of  the  Duke  b£ 
Athens^  or  Dion  of  SynBcufe^j  though  indeed  they  adeii:very  difitrtnt: 
parts^upofti  foci)  an  occafioa :  for-  the  former  cati^fM]  o^e^  the  CitizcM 
<^  Florence  to  be  put  to.  death,  who  had' acquainted  him^  i^i^  a  G»iV 
fpiracy  that  was  carrying  on  againft  him  )  to  (hew  that  he  had  mdilel 
confidence  in  the  affeftion  of  the  Florentines  than  to  believe  any  ftich 
thing :  and  the  latter,  in  order  to  difcover  fome  perfons  whom  he  foit' 
pelted  of  confpiring  again^  him,  gave  Calippus,  one  of  hia^tieQlidtotsfi; 
a  commiffioa  to  join  thero^  under.  a»  pretence  of  (teM'^iifySkdAorikithi 
difguft*  But  both  thefe  artifices  proved  of  fatal  confeqoencd  ta  thbIS 
that  made  ufe  of  them  :  for  one  not  only  deterred  people  from  diftjd- 
vering  any  Confpiracy,  but  encouraged  them  to  confpire  :  and  the  otfieir 
made  Dion  the  head  of  a  confpiracy  again  ft  himfelf,  which  ended^Ih 
his  ruin.  For  Calippus  perceiving  he  might  adt  with  fecurity  urnler  that 
oommiffion,  availtd  himfelf  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  kilted  his^ 
mafter^  and  made  himfelf  King  of  Syracufe.  '* 

•  i    y  [«}  Sec  ifae  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  IL.  > 
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c  H  A  P.  vn. 

Hew  it  comes  to  ^fs  that  in  changes  of  States  from  tiberty  tofirmtude^ 
and  from  fervttude  to  liberty^  Jbme  are  effe&eiwthout  violence  or  biood^ 
fiedy  and  others  are  attended  with  botb. 

IT  may  feem  ftrange,  perhaps,  to  many,  that  in  reirolations  of  Statv^ 
a  free  Government  (houid  be  changed  into  a  Tyranny,  and  vice  verfi; 
a  Tyranny  into  a  free  Government,  fometimes  without  any  violence  or 
Uoodflied  1  and  at  others,  vHth  great  flaughter  and  diftarbanctf :  eA 
vrbich  webave  many  inftances  m  Hiftory.  Thti8  when  the  Roman; 
conftfttttion  was  altered  from  a  Regal  to  a  Confuiar  Government,  dd 
body  was  either  banifhed  or  otherwife  molefted  but  the  Tarquins.  Thit 
hofwever  may  eafily  be  accounted  for,  if  we  confider  that  when  a  State 
has  been  acquired  by  violence,  many  muft  have  been  injured  by  it,  and 
of  confequence  will  endeavour  to  revenge  themfelves  upon  the  anthort 
of  their  fufTerings,  whenever  any  fuch  change  happens :  from  whence 
much  bloodfhed  and  tumult  muft  naturally  enfue.  But  when  a  Go- 
vernment has  been  eftablifhed  by  the  general  confent  of  the  people,  and 
they  afterwards  think  proper  to  diftblve  it,  they  have  no  occafion  to 
difturb  or  uie  violence  to  any  one  elfe,  but  thofe  whom  they  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  it.  Accordingly  when  the  Tarquins  were  expelled 
Rome,  and  the  Medici  deprived  of  their  authority  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1414^  no  other  perfon  whatfoever  was  injured  by  it.  Such  changes 
therefore  are  not  attended  with  much  danger :  but  thofe  that  are  effe^d 
bv  people  who  have  been  hurt  and  deprived  of  either  their  power  or 
tfceir  properties  by  the  ufurpation  of  their  fete  Govermws,  and  muft 
confequently  be  firil  of  revenge,  are  always  very  terrible  indeed  IWI0-. 
fT  abounds  with  examples  of  this  ibrt ;  to  which  J  fliattdteitfere  refer 
the  reader. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

Tbat  whoever  would  change  the  form  of  a  Government,  Jljould  duly  confider 
the  manners  and  difpofetion  of  the  people. 

I  Have  already  (hewn  elfewhere,  that  a  bad  Citizen  cannot  do  much 
harn)  in  a  State  that  is  not  corrupted  \x\^  a  pofition,  which  (belide^ 
the  arguments  there  made  ufe  of  to  prove  it)  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
examples  of  Spurius  CafHus  and  Manlius  Capitolinus :  the  former  ol 
whom  being  an  ambitious  man,  and  endeavouring  to  make  himfelf 
popular  at  Rome^  by  favouring  the  Plebeians  in  the  fale  of  fome  lands 
which  the  Romans  had  taken  from  the  Hernici,  the  Senate  began  to 
penetrate  into  his  defigns,  and  alarmed  the  people  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  after  he  had  harangued  them  one  day,  and  made  them  an  offer  of 
the  money,  for  which  the  corn  was  fold  that  had  lately  been  imported 
from  Sicily,  they  pofitively  refufed  to  accept  of  it,  becaufe  they  looked 
upon  it  as  the  price  of  their  liberties :  whereas,  if  the  people  had  been 
corrupt,  they  would  not  have  refufed  the  bribe,  but  have  fold  their 
country,  and  made  themfelves  ilaves.  But  the  example  of  Manlius 
Capitolinus  is  ftill  more  remarkable  :  from  which  we  may  fee  how  loon 
the  remembrance  of  all  his  excellent  qualities,  and  the  many  great  fer- 
vices  he  had  done  his,  country,  was  extinguifhed  by  his  inordinate  de- 
fire  of  power,  and  the  envy  he  bore  to  Camillus,  who  flood  higher  ia 
the  favour  of  the  people  :  for  being  blinded  by  bis  ambition,  and  not 
content  with  a  private  condition,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  party,  and 
to  raife  tumults  at  Rome,  in  oppoiition  to  the  Senate,  and  the  authority 
of  the  laws ;  without  confidering  the  difpoiition  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  how  unfit  they  were  to  receive  fuch  impreflions  at  that  time.  Wc 
may  likewife  fee  from  hence,  what  a  degree  of  perfedlion  there  was 
in  the  conftitution  of  that  State,  and  how  much  virtue  and  integrity  in 
the  individuals :  for  when  he  was  accufed,  notfo  much  as  one  of  the  No- 
bility  offered  to  defend  him,  though  they  had  always  mod  flrenuoufly 
fupported  each  other  before,  nor  did  any,  even  of  his  own  relations, 
appear  in  his  behalf :  and  notwithflanding,  it  had  always  been  cuflo- 
mary  for  a  man's  friends  and  kinfmen  to  appear  in  mourning  at  thofe 
times,  and  to  fhew  all  other  figns  of  grief  and  dejeftion,  in  order  to  excite 
compafEon,  there  was  not  the  lead  (hew  of  any  fuch  thing.  Nay,  the 
Tribunes  of  the  people,  who  conftantly  uled  to  favour  the  caufe  of 

\jc]  See  Book  I.  of  thefe  Difcourfes,  Chaj 
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thofe  whom  they  thought  friends  to  the  public,  eipecially  if  they  were 
perfecuted  by  the  Nobility,  joined  heartily  with  the  latter  in  this  cafe 
again  ft  one  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  common  enemy  ta  them  both  : 
and  as  to  the  people,  though  at  all  times  ready  enough  ta  fopport  their 
own  rights,  and  to  thwart  the  Nobility,  yet  they  had  no  fmall  re- 
gard  for  Manlius ;  but  when  the  Tribunes  cited  him  to  appear  before 
them,  and  referred  his  caufe  to  their  judgment,  they  condemned  him  to 
idie  without  the  lead  cohfideration  of  his  former  merits.  This  example 
then  is  a  mod  evident  proof  of  the  rigid  and  uncorrupted  virtue  which 
at  that  time  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  different  ranks  of  people  in 
the  Roman  Commonwealth  :  for  though  Manlius  was  a  man  of  very 
frminertt  worth,  and  had  done  both  his  country  and  many  private  per- 
iibns  great  and  particular  fervices,  yet  not  fo  much  as  one  of  his  fellow*^ 
Citizens  appeared  in  his  favour,  when  he  was  arraigned  as  a  Criminid : 
for,  as  the  love  of  their  country  was  more  powerful  in  them  than  any 
other  confideration,  and  they  were  more  afiedted  by  the  prefent  dan- 
ger, than  the  memory  of  his  paft  actions,  they  chofe  rather  toiecure 
their  liberties  by  putting  him  to  death,  than  to  expofe  them  to  any, 
hazard  by  faving  his  life  :  bunc  exitum  habuit  wr,  nifi  in  liberd  civitatt 
natus  ejety  memorabiiis :  fays  Livy,  Juch  was  the  fate  vf  a  man^  who 
^uJd  %ave  made  bimjelf  ilhi/irrouSy  if  be  bad  not  been  bom  in  a  free 
"State. 

We  May  therefbrfc  bbfcrve,  in  the  firft  place^  that  whoever  affcSs 
pt)wer  and  authority^  muft  take  a  very  different  courfe  to  obtain  it  in  a 
corrupt  State,  from  that  which  is  to  be  followed  in  one  that  is  not  fb : 
and  in  the  ne)ct,  that  men  ought  to  confider  the  temper  of  the  titnesj 
and  conform  to  them  in  all  their  undertakings,  but  efpecially  in  great 
dcfigns  :  for  thofe  that  oppofe  the  current  of  the  times,  either  through 
iddl^retioo,  or  natural  inclination,  are  generally  unfortunate^  and  ineet 
with  very  different  fuccefs  in  their  enterprizes,  frorti  what  othrers  cxpe- 
ttence  who  accommodate  themfelves  to  it.  If  Manlius  had  been  born 
In  the  days  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  when  the  Romans  had  been  long  cor- 
rupt, and  were  become  capable  of  receiving  any  impreffioh  that  am- 
bition fhould  think  fit  to  ftamp  upon  them,  he  would  certainly  have 
facceeded  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  did,  and  fome  others  who  after* 
wards  afpired  to  abfolute  dominion :  and  on  the  contrary,  if  Marius 
and  Sylla  had  lived  in  the  times  of  Manlius,  they  would  as  Certainly 
have  been  cruflied  in  their  very  firft  attempts  to  overturn  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  For  one  man  indeed,  may  lay  the  foundatioft  of  cor- 
ruption, and  in  fome  meafure  debauch  the  priitciples  and  manners  of 
his  fellow-citizens ;  but  he  feldom  lives  long  enough  to  corrupt  them  all 
t9  fuch  a  degree  as  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  Taboufs  himfelf!  And  in- 
deed, if  he  flbould  happen  to  live  long  enough  for  that  purpdie,  it 

would 
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would  be  in  a  manner  impoffible  for  him  to  fucceed  in  his  deilgns  2 
^r  fuch  is  the  natural  impatience  of  mankind,  efpecially  in  projedls 
which  they  are  pafTion^tely  bent  upon,  that  they  either  cannot  long 
forbear  atteavpting  to  put  them  in  execution,  or  take  wrong  meafures 
to  obtain  their  end  :  fo  that  either  through  want  of  patience,  or  judg*i- 
ment,  they  commonly  proceed  to  execution  at  an  improper  time,  and 
confequently  muft  be  ruined. 

A  man  ther^ore  cannot  well  overturn  the  oonditution  of  his  coun** 
try  and  make  himfelf  Lord  over  it,  except  he  finds  the  people  thoroughly 
infedied  by  a  corruption  that  has  been  introduced  by  degrees,  and  eftab* 
lilhed  by  length  of  time  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  thing  is  fallea 
into  a  ftate  of  confufilon  and  diforder  i  which  mud  of  neceifity  happen, 
if  the  virtue  of  the  people  is  not  frequently  revived,  either  by  the  ex* 
ample  of  great  and  good  men,  or  a  reformation  of  abufes  by  new  and 
wholefom  laws,  which  may  reduce  the  State  to  its  firfl:  principles,  as  I 
have  fhewn  in  another  place  [y].  Manlius  then  would  have  been  a 
great  and  illuftrioos  man,  if  he  had  been  born  in  a  corrupt  State ;  for 
whoever  is  defirous  either  to  reftore  libertv,  or  to  fet  up  an  abiblute  Got 
vernment,  ought  maturely  to  weigh  the  difpofition  and  principles  of  the 
people  he  has  to  deal  with  1  from  whence  he  may  be  able  to  form  a 
probable  conjedfcure  of  the  fuccefs  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  fuch  an 
undertaking :  becaufe  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  and  dangerous  a  matter  to 
attempt  the  reftitution  of  liberty,  when  the  people  are  difpofed  to  be 
flaves,  than  to  endeavour  to  enilave  them,  when  they  are  difpofed  to  ba 
free :  and  fince  I  have  iaid  above,  that  men  ought  always  to  coniider 
the  quality  of  the  times,  and  to  aft  according  to  them  in  all  their 
defigns,  I  (hall  enlarge  a  little  more  upon  that  fubjeA  in  the  next 
Chapter. 


C  H  A  P.    IX. 

Tiaf  in  order  fo  fecure  fuccefs  in  great  dejigns^  a  wan  mufi  accommodate 

himfelf  to  the  times. 

I  HAVE  often  had  reafon  to  think  that  the  good  or  bSui  fuccefs  of  mofl: 
men's  undertakings  has  depended  chiefly  upon  their  conforming  or  not 
conforming  themfelves  to  the  nature  of  the  times  they  lived  in.  Some 
men  are  hot  and  impetuous,  others  cold  and  phlegmatic  in  the  profecution 
of  their  defigns,  which  is  the  caufe  that  they  often  mifcarry  in  them,  e(pe- 
cially  when  they  have  no  regard  to  moderation,  either  in  one  cafe  or  the 

iy\  See  Chap.  i.  of  this  Book. ^ 

Qjq  2  •^^"'■^^^^■Uicr, 
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other,  but  leave  the  middle  way^  and  fall  into  extremes.  That  man 
however  is  mod  likely  to  focceed,  whofe  temper  is  fuited  to  the  times^ 
and  who  ads  according  to  fuch  a  difpofition  [y].  Every  one  knows 
with  what  caution  and  circumfpedion  Fabius  Maximus  proceeded,  when 
he  commanded  the  Roman  armies,  .and  how  different  his  coldnefs  and 
delays  were  from  the  ancient  ardour  and  intrepidity  of  that  people: 
and  yet  bis  undertakings  were  crowned  with  faccefs>.  becaufe  fuch  a 
condud  was  fuitable  to  the  times.  For  Hannibal  being  a  young  fpi- 
rited  General,  and  elated  with  the  reputation  of  two  great  victories, 
which  had  drained  the  Roman  Commonwealth  of  its  beft  foldiers,  and 
thrown  it  into  the  utmoit  conflernation,  it  was  very  fortunate  for  them 
that  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  an  old  and  cautious  commander,  whofe 
warinefs  and  delays  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  abated  the  ardour  of 
their  courage :  nor  could  Fabius  have  lived  in  any  times,  that  would 
have  been  better  adapted  to  his  own  genius  and  difpofition :  fo  that 
every  thing  concurred  to  make  him  fortunate*  And  that  this  cold  and 
tardy  manner  of  ading  was  really  the  e£fed  of  his  natural  difpofition, 
and  not  a  matter  of  choice  and  prudent  deliberation,  plainly  .appears 
from  his  oppofing  Scipio  with  all  his  might,  when  that  General  was 
intent  upon  tranfpotting  an  army  into  Africa,  in  order  to  put  a  fpeedy 
end  to  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians  ;  fo  that  if  his  advice  had  not 
been  over-ruled,  Hannibal  might  have  continued  in  Italy,  as  Fabius 
was  ftill  for  adhering  to  his  old  maicims,  and  the  didates  of  his  own 
difpofition,  and  defirous  rather  to  remove  prefent  difficulties  and  dangers 
than  to  run  into  new  ones ;  not  perceiving  that  when  the  times  and 
circumftances  of  things  were  changed,  it  was  neceffary  likewife  to  vary 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war.  If  then,  Fabius  had  been  King 
of  Rome  at  that  time,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  have  been  unfuc- 
cefsful  in  the  further  profecution  of  it  j  becaufe  he  neither  could  nor 
would  have  accommodated  his  meafures  to  the  exigency  of  *the  times : 
but  happening  to  be  born  in.  a  Commonwealth,  where  there  were  many 
great  Commanders,  and  of  different  difpofitions  and  abilities  -,  as  he 
^as  thought  to  be  the  moft  proper  man  to  protrad  and  fuihin  the  war 
at  one  time  ;  fo  when  the  circumflances  of  it  were  changed,  Scipio 
was  pitched  upon  as  the  likeliefl  to  briiig  it  to  a  fpeedy  and  happy  con- 
clufion  at  another.' 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Republican  Governments  have  more 
refources  in  times  of  difbefs,  and  flourifh  longer  than  Monarchies : 
becaufe  they  can  better  accommodate  themfclves  to  the  necefTities  of 

[y]  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  the  Life  of  Alcibiades,  fays,  in  commendation  of  that  great 
man,  that  amongft  the  reft  of  hi»  virtues,  he  was  affabilis^  blandus^  tgmporibus  calUdiJfm} 
infervicns. 

different 
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different  times,  from  the  variety  of  Gfenius*s  which  they  produce,  than 
a  Prince  can  poffibly  do.  For  a  Prince  having  been  long  accuftomcd  to 
ad:  according  to  one  particular  manner,  cannot  tell  how  to  alter  it  when 
the  times  change,  and  it  becomes  abfolutely  neceffary  to  vary  his  mea- 
fures.  Pictro  Soderini,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken  before,  was  remark- 
able for  his  lenity  and  moderation  in  all  things ;  and  both  he  and  his 
country  profpered  exceedingly,  whilft  fuch  a  condudt  was  fuitable  to 
the  times  ;  but  when  it  afterwards  became  neceflary  to  proceed  with 
rigour  aiid  afperity,  and  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  do  that, 
both  he  and  his  country  were  ruined  by  his  patience  and  clemency. 
Pope  Julius  II.  adled  with  violence  and  impetuofity  in  every  thing  :  and 
as  the  times  required  fuch  a  conduct,  he  fucceeded  in  all  his  under- 
takings :  but  if  they  had  altered,  and  another  fort  of  condudt  had  be- . 
come  neceflary,  he  muft  inevitably  have  been  ruined,  becaufe  he  could 
not  have  conformed  himfelf  to  them.  Now  the  reafon  why  men  can- 
not do  that,  is,  in  the  firfl:  place,  becaufe  they  cannot  run  counter  to 
their  own  natural  inclinations  and  defires :  and  in  the  next,  becaufe 
when  a  man  has  pra&ifed  one  method  of  asking  a  long  while,  and  al* 
ways  fucceeded  in  it,  he  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  try  any  other  :  from 
whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  often  fee  fuch  a  variety  of  fortune  in 
one  perfon  :  for,  if  the  wind  changes,  and  he  docs  not  fait  his  fails  to 
it,  how  can  he  expcdt  a  good  voyage  [a]  ?  It  is  the  fame  with  regard 

to 

[a]  <<  An  cum  videam  navem  fecundis  ventis  curfum  tenentem  fuum  (fays  Tully^ 
Orat.  pro.  PUmcio.  cap.  xxxix.)  fi  non  ea  eum  petat  portum,  quem  ego  aliquando  probavi, 
fed^  alium  non  minus  tutum  atque  tranquillum,  cum  tempeftate  pugnem  periculofe  potius^ 
quam  illi  falute  prsefertim  propofitS,  obtemperem  &  parcam  ?  neque  enim  inconftantit 
puto/ententiam,  tanquam  aliauod  navigtum  atque  curfum,  ex  reipublicae  tempeftate  mp» 
derari."  See  aUb  Epiji.  ix.  Lib.  \\.  ad  famlians.  But  Cicero  was  fometimes  fevereljr 
bantered  for  this  time-ferving  difpoiition  :  for  Macrobius  tells  us.  Lib.  XL  Cap.  iii.  that 
Laberius  having  a£led  a  part  himfeff  in  one  of  his  mimic  pieces,  Julius  Csefar  prefented 
him  with  a  ring,  and  gave  him  leave  to  retire.  Accordingly  when  he  went  to  refumehis 
place  amongft  the  Knights,  he  could  find  no  room  :  upon  which  Cicero  feeing  him  per- 
plexed, faid,  ^^  recepijfem  te  i"  -  -  -  -  • 

made  rdom  /rem  yuuP     *  *  Mh 
Jedere^  it  is  ftrange  that  you 

killed  two  bifd»  with  one  fione  :  he  laughed  at  Laberius  and  the  great,  number  of  newly 
created  Senators,  which  had  been  much  augmented  by  Cacfar  \  fimul  (ff  ilium  refpuens  & 
in  novum  Sertatum  jocatuSy  cujus  numerum  Cafar  fupra  fas  auxeraty  fays  the  fame  author. 
But  the  anfwer  accufed  him  of  trimming,  that  is  of  not  being  a  true  friend  either  to 
Caefar  or  Pompcy,  Cicero  male  audi ebat,  tanquam  ncc  Pompeio  certus  amicus^  nee  Cgefari^fed 

utriufque  adulator ex  probata  levitate  Ciceroni objiciens  tanto  viro  lubricam  fidem. 

Lib.  Vll.  Cap.  iii.  See  alfo  Seneca,  Controvers.  18.— -But  it  might  be  obferved  here 
that  Macrobius  ha?  confounded  the  Seats  of  the  Knights  with  thofc  of  the  Senators^ 
imagining  that  the  Senators  us'd  to  fit  upon  what  were  called  the  f^urtt^fi  benches  \  ill 
which  he  is  miftaken,  "  J^nod  Cicero  dixit  NI5I  AffgtJSTE  sCDEttiMi  quod  fcomma  fuit 
in  C afar  em  ^  qui  in  Senatum'paJJim  tam  mulios  aift^fi^'^^tin^t  quutmrifCfm  gradus  capcrt 

AM 
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to  Republics,  which  are  often  ruined  by  not  altering  their  meafure^ 
according  to  the  times,  as  I  have  (hewn  at  large  elfewherc}  butinthi$ 
rhcy  are  very  flow,  bccaufe  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  change  their  for** 
mer  laws  and  inAitutions,  and  cannot  be  effeded  except  by  fome  event 
that  afFcfts  the  whole  Commonwealth :  for  one  man  alonp  ^pnot  do  it. 
Now  fince  we  have  had  occafioa  to  makii  mention  (^  ^ahttis  Maxi- 
mus,  who  kept  Hannibal  fo  long  at  bay,  I  (hall,  enquire  in  the  next 
Chapter,  whether  or  not  it  is  pc&ible  for  one  General  to  prevent  ano« 
^her  from  bringing  him  to  an  engagementj  if  he  be  determined  to  do  it 
at  any  rate. 


C  H  A  P.    X. 

7bat  a  General  cannot  avoid  a  battle^  when  the  Eneny  is  refohed  tojigbt 

bim  upon  any  terms. 

^AIUS  Sulpitius  Di&ator^  adverfus  GaUos  beUum  trabebat^  nolens  fe 
^  fortuna  committere  adverfus  boftem^  quern  tempus^  deteriorem  indies^ 
&  hem  alienus  facer ent.  Caius  Sulpitius^  tbe  Dictator y  in  tbe  war  with 
tbe  Gaulsy  refohed  not  to  run  any  rifque  in  engaging  the  enemy ^  when  he 
faw  that  time  alone y  and  tbe  inconveniencies  they  juffered  in  afirange  coun-^ 
try,  was  daily  diminifbing  their  numbers^  fays  Livy.  As  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  apt  to  be  mifled  by  an  error  of  a  particular  nature, 
they  cannot  be  too  often  admoniflied,  I  think,  to  be  upon  their  guard 
againft  it  Upon  which  account,  although  I  have  alreadv  obferved^ 
more  than  once,  how  much  the  practice  of  the  modems  differs  from 
that  of  the  ancients,  efpecially  in  things  of  the  greateft  importance,  yet 
I  do  not  think  it  altogether  fuperfluous,  to  add  fomething  more  to  what 
I  have  faid  before  upon  that  topic ;  particularly,  as  our  military  difci- 
pline  at  prefent  is  fo  different  from  thofe  maxims  and  inftitutions  which 
were  in  the  greatefl  vogue  and  efleem  with  the  ancients,  that  few  or 
no  traces  of  them  are  left.  The  reafon  of  this,  I  take  to  be,  that 
both  Princes  and  Republics  have  now  left  the  care  of  thefe  things  to 
other  people,  and  (lay  at  home  themfelves  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
danger :  and  if  at  any  time  a  Prince  happens  to  head  his  forces  him- 
felf,  no  great  matter  is  to  be  expected  from  him ;  becaufe  he  takes 
that  command  upon  himfelf,  more  out  of  pomp  and  oftentation^  than 

mn  fojpifiu    Macroh.  SaturnaL  Lib:  VII.  Cap.  iii.    This  had  been  tbe  Seat  of  tbe 
ICnigbts  ever  fince  the  Law  of  RoTcius  Otho  : 

Sic  libitum  vano  qui  nos  dinftinxit  Othoni.    Juv.  £at.  III.  v.  159, 
The  whole  character  and  conduA  of  Laberius,  as  related  by  Macrobius  in  the  places 
above  quoted,  are  highly  worth  reading.    But  this  by  the  bye/ 

upon 
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upon  any  other  laudable  accx>ttnt.  Such  Princes,  however,  are  nor 
liable  to  commit  fo  many  errors  as  Republics ;  becaufe  they  keep  the 
command  in  their  own  hands,  and  fometimcs  are  perfonally^in  the 
field  with  their  armies:  whereas  Republics,  acid  efpecially  the  Italian 
States,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  military  operations^  are 
obliged  to  truft  folely  to  the  condud:  of  others  5  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  authority,  they  pretend  to  advife  and 
direft,  by  which  manner  of  proceeding  they  muft  of  courfc  be  led 
into  mdre  ^and  greater  errors  than  if  they  were  prefent  with  their  forces 
themfelves  ;  fome  of  which  errors  I  have  pointed  out  before,  but  (hall 
here  take  notice  of  one  that  is  of  very  great  importance  indeed* 
'  When  any  of  thefe  pitiful  Princes  or  Commonwealths  fend  out  an 
army,  the  wiieft  orders  they  think  they  can  give  their  general,  is,  not 
to  hazard  an  engagement  upon  any  account,  if  it  be  .poffible  to  avoid 
it :  in  which  they  think  themfelves  as  wife  as  Fabius,.  who  faved  the 
Roman  State  by  fuch  precaution ;  not  knowing  that  a  commiilion  of 
that  kind  can  feidom  be  attended  with  any  good  confequence,  and  often 
muft  be  of  great  prejudice  to  themfelves.  For  they  may  take  this  for 
granted,  ^at  a  General  who  is  in  the  field  cannot  avoid  a  battle,  if  the 
enemy  is  determined  to  force  him  to  it  at  all  events :  fo  that  fuch  a 
Commiffion  is  no  better  than  giving  him  orders  to  fight  the  enemy  when 
they  pleafe,  but  not  when  he  fees  a  proper  opportunity  himfelf.  There 
are  two  ways,  I  know,  of  endeavouring  to  avoid  an  engagement  in 
fuch  a  cafe ;  and  thofe  a^e,  either  by  keeping  at  the  d.iiiance  of  fifty 
or  fixty  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  fending  out  fcouts.  to  give  yoa 
timely  notice  if  they  (hould  offer  to  advance  ;  that  fo  you  may  retreat 
as  fafl  as  you  can  [i]  :  or  elfe,  by  fhutting  yourfelf  up  in  fome  fhxmg: 

town^ 

[^J  **  Several' very  warlike  nations  in  their  wars,  fays  Montaigne,  Bock  I.  Chap,  xiit 
0/)fis  Effkyi^  have  found  their  chief  advantage  in  a  xetreat,  and  done  the  enemy  more 
mifchicTby  turning  their  backs  to  them  than  their  faces  :  of  which  metliod  the  Turk» 
retain  fdmething  to  this  day.  Socrates  (in  Plato)  rallies  Laches,  who  hW  defined  for- 
titude to  be  nothing  knore  or  lefs  than  (landing  firm  in  the  ranks  to  face  the  enemy  :  What^. 
lays  he,  vmdd  it  he  cowardia  to  beat  the  enemy  by  giving  ground  f  At  the  fame  time  he 
quotes  that  paflage  in  Homer  to  him,  where  he  commends  iEneas  for  his  (kill  in  retreat* 
ing.  And  as  Laches,  upon  further  confideration,  owns  this  was  the  praftice  of  thd 
Scythians,  and  in  general  of  all  Cavalry,  be  urges  another  proof  from  tlie  condua  of ' 
the  Lacedaemonian  Infantry,  (the  moft  obftinateof  all  others  in  mainulning  their  ground) 
who  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  not  being  able  to  break  into  the  Periian  Phalanx,  thought  fit 
to  fall  back  ;  that  fo  the  enemy  fuppofing  them  to  be  flying,,  might  break  and  difanite 
that  firm  body,  when  they  were  purfuing ;  by  which  means  the  Lacedemonians  obtained 
a  Vidory.  As  for  the  Scythians,  it  is  faid  of  them,  that  when  Darius  fet  out  upon  his 
Expedition  to  fubdue  them,  he  fent  to  reproach  their  Knlg  with  cow;irdicc,  toe  alwayf 
retiring  before  him  :  to  which  the  King  made  anfwer,  ^  that  he  did  noc  60  fa  out  ^ 
fear  of  him,  or  any  other  man  living ;  but  that  it  was  the  cuftom  in  his  ci|untry ,  wherf^ 
there  were  neither  tilled  fields,  nor  town>  nor  houfe  to  defend,  or  for  the  f«w%v  t^  naakg   ^     ^ 
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town.  Bat  in  either  cafe,  you  mufl  fuftain  much  damage  ;  for  in  one, 
you  muft  leave  your  whole  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  :  and 
certainly  a  Prince  of  any  courage  or  generofity,  would  fooner  chufe  to 
venture  a  battle,  than  expofe  his  Subjedts  in  fo  cruel  and  fhameful  a 
manner.  And  in  the  other,  your  ruin  is  inevitable :  for  if  you  retire 
with  your  forces  into  a  town,  you  will  be  blocked  up  there  by  the 
enemy,  and  reduced  either  to  furrender  at  laft,  or  to  perilh  by  famine : 
to  that,  whichfoever  of  thefe  ways  you  take  to  decline  an  engage- 
ment, yoa  will  find  it  a  Very  bad  one.  It  is  right,  indeed,  to  keep 
yourfelf  clofe  intrenched  in  a  flrong  iituation,  as  Fabius  Maximus  did, 
when  you  have  fo  good  an  army,  that  the  enemy  dares  not  venture  to  at- 
tack you  there ;  but  Fabius  could  not  fo  properly  be  faid  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement, as  to  defer  it  till  he  could  fight  the  enemy  with  advantage. 
For  if  Hannibal  had  advanced  to  attack  him,  the  oth^r,  inftead  of  retreat- 
ing, would  have  fought  him  there  :  but  Hannibal  was  too  wife  to  rifque 
an  engagement  in  fuch  circumftances.  So  that  Hannibal  declined  a 
battle  as  well  as  Fabius  :  but  if  either  of  them  had  been  determined 
to  fight  at  any  rate,  the  other  could  not  pofifibly  have  avoided  it,  ex- 
cept either  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  juft  now  mentioned,  or  by 
abfolutely  running  away. 

The  truth  of  what  I  have  faid,  is  obvious  from  a  thou&ad  examples ; 
particularly  from  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Perfeus,  in 
the  war  wherein  he  was  engaged  with  the  Romans.  For,  when  they 
invaded  his  dominions,  he  refolved  not  to  come  to  any  engagement 
with  them^  if  he  could  help  it ;  upon  which  account>  he  encamped 
with  his  army  upon  the  top  of  a  hill^  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  fuch 
t  manner,  that  he  thought  the  enemy  would  not  venture  to  attack  him. 
But  he  was  miftaken  in  that ;  for  they  not  only  attacked  him,  but 
drove  him  out  of  his  entrenchments,  and  forced  him  to  fave  himfelf 
by  flight :  which  yet  he  could  not  have  done,  if  the  country  had  not 
been  fo  rough,  that  the  Romans  could  not  purfue  him  much  further. 
Being  convinc^  therefore,  by  this  trial,  that  he  could  no  longer  trnft 
to  the  advantage  of  any  fituation  in  the  field,  and  unwilling  to  {hut 
himfelf  up  in  a  town,  he  refolved  to  take  the  other  method,  and  to 
keep  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  them  ;  for  which  purpofe,  when 
the  Romans  entered  one  Province^  he  always  retreated  into  another. 
But  finding  his  affairs  grow  worfe  and  worfe  every  day,  and  that  there 
was  no  profpedt  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  fuch  a  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, though  his  Subjedls  were  harrafifed  and  diflrefifed  to  the  laft 

any  advantage  of.  But  that  if  he  bad  fo  voracious  an  appetite,  he  might  come  and 
view  their  antient  place  of  Sepulture,  and  there  he  (hould  have  his  belly  full/'  Sa  Hi- 
ndrtus^  Lib.  IV. 

degree. 
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degree,  fbmetimes  by  one  Brmy,  and  fometimcs  by  the  other,  he  took 
a  refolution  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle. 

It  16  prudent  then  to  decline  an  engagement,  when  you  are  in  the 
fame  circumftances  that  Fabius  and  Sulpitius  were  :  that  is,  either  when 
you  have  fo  good  an  army  that  an  enemy  dares  not  venture  to  attack 
you  in  your  entrenchments ;  or  when  he  has  not  yet  got  much  footing 
in  your  country,  and  finds,  fuch  inconveniencies  and  difficulties  in  fup- 
porting  his  troops  there,  that  they  muft  daily  diminifh  and  moulder 
«way ;  but  in  any  other  cafe,  there'  is  no  fuch  thing  as  avoiding  an  mf 
gagement  without  great  dishonour  and  prejudice  to  yourfelf.  For  to 
run  away  as  Philip  did,  is  as  bad  as  being  routed }  and  much  more 
difg^raceful ;  becaufe^  in  that  cafe,  you  give  no  proof  of  your  courage  : 
and  thoiigb  he  indeed  fiwed  himfirlf  by  flight,  another  perfoD  may  i!^ 
have  the  £uiie  good  fortune  perhaps,  who  is  not  equally  favoured  i|l 
Iw  retreat  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  Every  body  muft  allow,:  ^iat 
Hannibal  was  a  very  able  and  experienced  General :  and  therefore,  if 
he  had  found  it  would  have  been  for  his  advantage  to  fpin  out  the 
war  with  Sclpio  in  Africa,  he  certainly  would  have  done  it ;  and  per- 
haps (as  he  was  a^eat  Commander,  and  had  a  very  good  army)  in  the 
fame  method  that  Fabius  had  followed  in  luly  1  but  fince  he  did  nor, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  he  had  very  good  reafons  for  adting  otherwife. 
For  a  General  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  finds  he  cannot  keep 
it  long  tc^ether,  either  for  want  of  pay  or  other  fupplies,  muft  be 
flark  mad  if  he  does  not  hazard  a  battle,  before  his  troops  begin  to  dif- 
band  and  dwindle  away  of  themfelvei :  becaufe,  if  he  does  hot,  he  Is 
fure  to  be  ruined)  but  if  he  does,  he  has  fome  chance  to  beat  the  eno-f 
myl  Befides,  if  the  chance  be  ever  fo  fmall,  a  General  ought  alwajri 
to  have  a  particular  regard  to  his  reputation  :  and  furely  it  is  much  leis 
difgraceful  to  be  overcome  in  battle,  ;after  a  brave  refiftance,  than  to  be 
ruined  by  doing  nothing :  upon  which  account,  we  may  conclude,  that 
Hannibal  was  by  downright  neceffity  forced  to  ad  as  he  did.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  prolong  the  war  by  avoiding  an 
engagement,  and  Scipio  durft  not  have  ventured  to  attack  him  in  big 
ftrong  places,  the  latter  would  not  have  fufFered  any  inconvenience  from 
that :  for  he  had  defeated  S}rphax  before,  and  had  got  fuch  foothold  in 
Africa,  that  he  could  have  fupported  htmfelf  there  with  as  little  diffi«. 
culty  as  in  Italy.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  Hannibal,  when  he 
had  Fabius  upon  his  hands ;  nor  with  the  Gauls  when  they  were  engaged 
with  Sulpitius.  Much  lefs  can  thole  avoid  an  engagement  who  at* 
tempt  an  invalion :  for  as  foon  as  ever  they  fet  their  foot  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  they  muft  come  to  an  action,  if  the  enemy  oppofes  them 
upon  the  confines ;  but  if  they  are  fufFered  to  lay  fiege  to  any  place, 
they  will  find  the  necefiity  of  fo  doing  ftill  greater :  as  is  happened  tq 

Vol.  II.  R  r  Charles 
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Chtrlei  Duke  of  BcuFbdn  not  long  ago  %  who  was  attodced  and  touted 
by  the  Swifs,  whilft  be  lay  before  Morat,  a  town  in  Switzerland :  and 
t&  the  Plrettdb  arijdy  vthlttt  had  uwafted  Novan,  and  wai  liisewife  de- 
feated by 'the  ftme  people,    v!    J      '    .  ;  !    I   . 


G  H  A  P.    XI. 

■•■•'•'  .  •  '  ■       '.       '•       ■  ■' 

Sipttgh  a  ptrjM  v>U  has  many  enema  to  'ilesl  wiA  ai  Hie  fame  time,  nun 
ht  Inferior  totbem  oMtogkber^  yet  if  becan  fi^mn  tbw  farft  fboek^ 
•  "ir  eernimnfy  gets  the  better  of  tbem 

GREAT  was  the  power  of  the  Tribaner  at  Rone ;  and  indeed  it 
was  neceflary  k  (houki  be  ib»  at  I  have  fidd  more  than  once  be* 
kstti  fiftce  the  ambition  of  the  Nobility  couid  not  have  been  fufficiently 
totttrouled  without  it,  and  confequendy  moft  have  oorrapted  that  Com^ 
nMnweakh  much  fboner  than  it  did.  But  as  nodiing  is  perfe^  and 
every  advantage  \%  attended  with  fome  inconvenience  whidb  at  laft  oc« 
cafions^^diforders  that  require  new  laws  and  provifioos  to  remedy  them : 
fb  the  Tribunes  in  time  grew  fo  infolent^  and  their  authority  ib.great, 
tfiat'hbt  orfty  the  Nubility  but  the  whole  Commonwealth  were  aknned 
a!f  ?h  and  it  certainly  #ould  either  have  totally  fwailowed  up,  or  gready 
endangered  the  liberdes  of  d)at  State,  if  Appina  Ckudini  had  not  hit 
upon  an  expedient  to  prevent  it.  For  as  there  wm  always  one  or  other 
of:  die  Tribunes,  who  either  had  a  real  rqprd  for  the  good  of  his  cow* 
d^3  6r  was  Kable  to  be  cormpted,  or  prevailed  upon  by  threats,  ibme 
m^ns  vrere  fbund  to  work  upon  him  m  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  him 
^pbTe  the  reft  of  them,  whenever  they  endeavoured  to  ad:  contrary  to 
tbc  itaclination  of  the  Senate.  Prom  this  manner  of  jM-oceeding,  which 
fefved'in  fbme  meafure  to  moderate  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, and  was  for  a  long  dme  of  great  f<;rvice  to  the  Roman  Repub* 
lic, '  we  may  obferve,  that  though  feveral  other  States  ihould  join  againft 
One  atone  which  is  not  by  any  means  fo  ftroi^  as  themfelves  vrhilft  they 
are  united  3  yet  mote  b  to  be  expeded  from  that  one  State,  than  from 
all  the  others  put  together.  For  to  omit  numberlefs  inftances  in  which 
^one  Chief  has  the  advantage  over  many,  he  may  always  find  wzy%  and 
means  to  difunite  fuch  a  confederacy,  and  greatly  reduce  its  ftrength. 

To  confirm  this,  we  have  no  occafion  to  look  back  into  ancient  Hi* 
ftory  for  examples ;  fince  our  own  times  will  furaiih  us  with  fufficientr 
in  the  year  1484,  all  Italy  confederated  againft  the  Venetians;  and 
though  they  were  ftripped  of  all  their  territories  and  could  not  fend  any 
army  into  the  field,  yet  they  found  means  to  corrupt  Lewis  Sfbrza,  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  detached  him  firom  the  League  in  fiich  a  nanncft  that 

they 
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they  not  only  recovered  what  they  had  loftt  but  bad  a  good  part  of  ^e: 
Duchy  of  Fcrrara  ceded  to  them :  fo  *that  notwithftanding  they  ha4. 
loft  all  they  had  m  the  war>  th^y  ^Cr«:gl^t  gainers  by  the  peapiej  I^qt 
many  years  ago  all  Chriflendom  feemed  to  have  coipb&ned  againftFr^f^i^^-^v 
hut  before  the  end  of  the  war  the  Spaniards  deferted  the  Confederacy, . 
which  forced  the  reft  of  the  Allies  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  French.  From  hence  we  may  fee  that  when  feveral  Princes  or  States 
unite  together  agaidft  one  iingle  Prince  or  Republic,  if  that  fingle  Prince 
or  State  be  ftrongr enough  to. fuftiin  (be  jBrft.(hQQk,{ind  .profaradt  th^.;.'m>r(: 
be.  Mrill.  Qcrtftifll]^  prevail  jgaktft  thmi  at  la(L  But  if  be  ia  not  abloi  to 
do  that,  the  danger  is  grebt  indeed,  («$  the  Venetians  found  to  their  0pft 
in  the  year  15682  for  if  they  could  have  held  the  French  at  bay  till 
dicy>luHirgiJmedc  over  :fi>nie;  of  the.^C^  they  might  fasv^ 

vnihled  effiltbe  biovr  r  bbti  not  having  ftrengdi  enough  »to  do  that,  the|f 
vucQ  redttcfd:td  .^briok^oftfiitQ*  Xhe^Pope,  it  ia  piain^  4hh&  wIkm 
liqiptoedifttrwairdf;ibight:ai61j;  jptave  been  taken  off;  £»r  both  he  M4 
tin  Spaotards.were  recoficikd  to  thiMi  and  j)eainMi  their  frienda,  as  Amq 
as  thejr  hadireoovered  what  they  b^  loft  to  tlwoa  before  1  wid .  both  of 
themk  fwould  willingly  iiave  J9iMd\^ith  the  Venetians  to  defend  the  Sjtf^ 
o£iA)mbardy'  egwift  the  French^  id  order  to  prevent  .the  ktter  froai  jbet 
oomifigt  too  po^tarfiil  in  Bbaly.  The  Venetians  then  ^g^t  to  have  giyea 
iip:£bmepaitciif:tbeir:ai3quifition8^  tojireierve  thciKft:  which  indeed 
woidd/lnffe  beediAdfcing  a  wery  wife  part,  if  it  had  been  done  beforeitbe 
war  begun  ^  that  £d  it  mif^  iiot  ajppc»r  to  .be  extorted  by,  «ieceffity  ;  ^r 
efterjtittme.wai  onee  comoMno^r  k  muft  haiveilookedmean;  and  (m^ 
tifiil;  and  pcrhepsiwoulilitm  don*  them  little  or  oa  ftnwe» .  fiut  k6r 
fboe  that:war:  brdceiOttC,  tliefi  were.iew  praple  «t  VenioQ  that  foce&«r 
therdaogerjvriuchlhisngmtr  (heir  heads/ A31  fewer  that  knew- how  lo 
provide ugaiift  it,:  and  no  bodyiat  all  chat  was  aUe  to  point  out.any  »#• 
medy.  when  it  iettupon  them^  To  recapkulate  the  odntentsof  tlyaDi^ 
coni^^  i.iky^>ithat  astbeftoman  Senate  found  meaoa  taprefecve  tbp.lV 
bertiea  af;i  their  coimtfy  againft  the  ambitious  attempts. ollhe  Tribunes, 
chiefly  irom  tbeouo^rof-itfiofe  Magiftcates  ;:,ip  jnjPrinioe.ocStjUbp 
that  iaettacked'by  a^Senfiaferacy,  roaiy  Hkewtie  bsi enabled  to.£ippoit 
themfelves  qpaafti^i  tf:tb^can  but  hold  out  fbc^a.wlule.  till  xbey  h^e 
faad^&e  atddrefa  totfetackioole  of  the  Confederates  from  the  reft'{f |t, ; 
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A  v)ije  Genlsralhught  to  lay  hi^  <nMil^my  under  a  fudgffity  f>f  fighting: 
but  never  to  reduce  An  Enemy  to  fuch  eircttmjiaucit. 

^lyi^ANY  ftnd  glorious  a^ibnft  hdfe  been  the  dFed^of  neceiiity;  as  I 
have  (hewn  in  another  place  \i\\  infbmuch  that  fome  Philofo* 
phers  have  affirmed^  that  Betther  the  tongue  ik^r  the  hand'(thore  tviro 
libble  organs  whricb^  Were  given  to » mankind,  to  diftinguHh  and  exalt 
themfelves  above  all  other  creatures)  'Oould  ever  bave^'done  fuch  afto-^ 
nifliing  things,^  if  ineceffity  had  not  impelled  them -to  ih  Some  of  the 
moft  renowned  Commanders  in  former  times  therefbre^»  well  knowing 
the  weight  of  neceffity,  and  withwhat«'degree  of  ^bfUnacy  and  re£> 
lation  it  iftfpires  an  army,  always  endeavotti^  to  lay  their  own  Soldiers 
under  a  neceiiity  of  fighting  i:  whSft;  on  the  contraiy;  they  never  rew 
daced  an^enemy  to  JttchxirdumilMcesrj  but  rather  opened  a  way  for 
thtttr  efc^/:  when  they  became  defperatti';!  though  they  ufed  all  means 
tO'deprive  their  own  troops  of- the  like^  opportunities.  Whoever  then 
would  animate  either  a  garriibnin  a^tdwn  that  is;  befieged  to^'make  a 
branie  defence,  op^tti  wtny  4ii 'the'  field  to  behave  them&l vies  like  me^, 
nraft  abo^e-all  things  endeaveuD^tO:ConvJnce  them  of  the  nboefffiiy^^^fa 
ddingc  and  on'  the -other hand,  a  wifeComtnahderi  (hefoce  heifits  down 
faelttre  a  town,  will  be  able-  to  form  A  pretty  good  judgment  •  whether  he 
(hallraeetwichinuch  difficulty  or:  not  :ih  reducing  the  place,  by  confix- 
deling  the  degree  of  neceffity  under 'Which  the  t^fieged.  lie  of  making 
an  'Obftinate  defence :  ibr  if.  that  :is  greati  their  refiilotiob  will  be  prd^ 
poftionable  toit;  if  otberwke^  there  will  be  fomuch  the  kis  difficulty 
lit'- the  matter;  liience^it  comes  to  pafs^  that  towns' which  have  re*- 
vbtoed  are  much  harder  to  be  reduced  than  they  were  to  be  taken  at  firft : 
for  ^asiihey  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  ofience  before,  they  had  no  pu« 
nWbment  to  :feai\  and'  confequendy  made  no  great  difficulty  of 
furrcndering  toa  fuperior  force :  but  when  the^  Have  rebelled)  and  know 
they  deferve-'toberchaftized,  they  will  endeavour  to  defend  diemfelves 
to.ithe  laft  man.  -.Such  a  degree  of  obftinacy  is  iikewife'owing  to  the 
natural  hatred  which  fometimes  fubfifts  betwixt  neighbouring  States : 
andrthis  proceeds  from  ambition  on  one  fide,  and  jealoufy  on  the  other ; 
efpecially  betwixt  Princes  and  Commonwealths ;  of  which  we  have  many 
examples  in  Tufcany,  where  thefe  mutual  fufpicions  put  both  parties 
i^pcm  their  guard,  and  make  thepi  obftinate  in  defending  themfelves. 

M  See  the  Art  of  War,  Book  IV.  at  the  eiA 

So 
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So  that  if  we  compare  the  towns  which  lie  near  Florence,  with  thofe 
that  are  nearer  Venice,  we  (hall  have  no  occafion  to  wonder  (as  many 
do)  that  the  Florentines  have  ipent  more  and  gained  lefs  in  their  wars 
than  the  Venetians ;  fince  the  latter  did  not  meet  with  fo  vigorous  an 
oppofition  fron>:. the  places  they  attackedy  a$  the  ibrmfer  did:  becaufb 
thofe. that  lay  near  Vciiice  having  been  ufed  to  live  under  Princes  and 
accuftomed  to  fervitude,  were  fo  far  from  being  averfe  to  any  change  of 
Mailers,  that  it  iwbs  a  thing  they  often  wiibed  Swc :  fo  that  thdugfar  tfaA 
States  which  lay  near  the.  Venetians  were  ftronger  and  m6re  powdtfin,| 
than  thofe  that  bordered. upon  the  Florentines,  yet  they  were  reduqed 
with  more  0afe  than  jthe  latter,  becaufe  they  had  not  been  accuftonMd 
to  liberjty,  and  therefore  did  not  make  fo  obftinate  a  defence. 

When:  A  General  therefore  lays  fiege  to  any  places  he  ought  to  make 
uioof  all  hjs  addrefs  to  convince  (he  befieged  they  are  not  imder  any 
neceility  of  defending  themfelves  to  the  lafl:  extremity:  fW'* which 
purpofe^  he  fhould  promife  them  pardon  if  they  have  offended;  thae 
fo  they.aiay  oot  be  reducxd.to  defpbir  by  the  apprehenficHi  of-pooiAitf 
ment:  or  if  they  are  afraid  of  lofing.  their  libemtes,  he  (hoold  aifiird 
them  he  has  no  defign  of  infringbg  them*,  or  of  doing  them  the  leaft 
injury  oif  any  kind  whatfoever  -,  and  that  he  has  no  further  iotentioo 
than  to  reftrain  the  ambition  of  feme  few. particular  men  araongfl:  them; 
Such  a  method  of  proceeding  often  ^cilitates  the  xedudion  of  a  town  9 
and  tliough  thefe^  pretences  are  eafily  feen  through  by  men.  of  fagachy 
and.  penetration;  yet  they. generally  impofe  upon^ithe  vulgar;  wlu>be-r 
iqg^  defirous  Of  prvfent  eafo  and  qoiet,  arc  not  awaveiof  the  'book  tfatt 
is  concealed  under  fuch  promifes,  and  confequently  are  often  gulled 
either  out  of  their  lives  or  liberties  that  way:  as  it  happened  to  th^ 
Florentines  nqt.  long  ago,  and  .to  Crafius  and  his  araiy  of  old.  For 
though  jthat  General  was. convinced  himfelf' there  was- no  confidence  to 
be  put  in  the  Parthians^  and  that  they  made  him  £ur  promifes,  only  to 
iboth  his  Soldiers  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  might  not  think  them* 
felves  in  d^fperate  circumftances,  and  under  a  neceflity  of  being  flridtly 
upon  their  guard ;  yet  his  men  were  fo  blinded  with  the  offers  of  peace, 
that  not  bpiqg  able  to  make  them  fee  the  danger  they  were  in,  both  he 
and  his,  arqiy  were  cut  ofF.*-r— ^The  Samnites,  at  the  infligation  of  fome 
few  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  more  amhitikin  than  the  reft,  made 
an  incurfion  into  the  territories  of  fome  people  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans^  and  plundered  all  the  country  in  contempt  of  the 
treaties  that  fubdfled  betwixt  them:  but  repenting  of  what  they  had 
done,  they  afterguards  fent  AmbafTadors  not  only  to  afk  pardon  of  the 
Romans,  but  to  aflure  them  they  would  iikewife  make  ample  reflitu- 
tion,  and  deliver  up  the  Authors  of  thofe  hoflilities  into  their  hands^ 
This  fubmiffion  however^  being  reje<5ted  at  Rome,  and  the  Amb^fta- 

dora 
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dors  returning  without  any  hopes  of  pardon,  ClaudkiS' Pontius  their 

General,  in  order  toammate  his  men  to  behave  valiahdyv  reprefented 

to  them  in  an  harangue  for  that  purpofe,  that  fmce  the  Romani  would 

accept  of  no  fatisfadtion,  but  were  determined  to  make  war  upon  them, 

though  they  for  their  own  parts  had  offered  to  accommodate  matters  in 

an  amicable  manner,  they  were  under  an  abfolute  neoeflity  of  taking- 

up  arms  for  their  own  defence;  Jujium  eft  helium  (faid  he)  quibut  ne^ 

mfarium\  &  pia  arma  quibus  nulla  niji  in  armis  jpes  'e/l-:- a  war  h 

always  jujl  when  neceffary  $  and  it  is  a  maris  ditty  t^  take  up  arms  vohen 

there  is  no  other  way  lejt  to  preferve  bimfelfi  upon  which  neceflity 

•lone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  vi&ory.     Bat  that  we  ttiay  hwtf  Wotf-' 

cafion  to  fay  any  &iiig  more  upon  this  fubjedtirnGthlertime,  I  flialMi^' 

add  fome  other  examples  fixim  the  Roman  Htftory  whieh  -fiibtn  wofthy 

of  notice.   In  a  war  with  the  Veientes;  Caius  ManHius  being  ait  iAle'heid 

of  the  Roman  army,  which  lay  encamped  not  far  from  the  efieniy;^  thtsf' 

latter  found  nteans  to  force  fome  part  of  his  entrendiments :  tipbtt 

w^icb,  Manilius  haftod  with  « "ho&j  of  troops  ft>  foocoiir  his  eamp,  aind 

ihut  up  att  the  avenues  to  it  in  fo  efitdhial  a  manner  that  he  thought  if 

impofiible  for  the  enemy  to  make  thev  efcape.  •  Bat  the  Veiehtesudhr 

they  were  thus  tnclofed  on  every  fide,  exerted  themfelves  with  fbi£ 

fury  that  they  killed  Manilius,  aad  wouM-htve  deflroyed' his  whblb 

vmy,  if  one  of  the  Tribanes  had  not  wi(cdy  opened  tliHMi  ir  wsty  for 

their  retrqac  ^   Hence  wo  fee  that  wfailft  the  ¥eienecs  were  wide^  a^  fie* 

osflity  of  fighting,  they  foaght  deiperatdy :  bot  as  feon  as  -di^  Nd-'aff 

opportunity  of  rftreatiDg,  they  chofe  rather^  to  tbtfaat  tfian  fig^'  ^ 

longer*     The  Vollci  a»i  ^Squi  having  invaded  the  Ronian  territolfiesj 

two  Codfols  were  lent  at  the  Ifead  of  two  difftrentanhies  tb'  opi^liM 

^m ;  and  furpnongi  the  enemy  in  their  campi  thefccidofed  tlitibi  \ti 

(iich  a  manner  there,'  that  Vettias'iMettius  their  General^'  iindkig  -tbe^ 

muft  either  fight  their  way  through,  or  all  be  cat  to  pietes,  bkWtely 

called  oat  to  his  ScddierB,  Ite  mecunk,  non  mserus^^  nan^ktm  >  armati 

armatis  obJlant\  virtute pares^  qua  ultinmmac  ma>cimum  tehm^^' i^ 

uffitaie  faperitfres  eJHt :  foUow  me^  there  is  neither  waUy  mr  fetmpOrtih 

the  way ;  you  hone  arsm  in  your  hands^  as  wtUattbeyi  ymt"  tota^agif  i) 

equal',  and  in  point^  ef  neceffity^  which  is  the  /barpeji  and  htff  weapon^ 

ycnk  are  fuperier  I  iti  whieb  pa&ge,  kie  remarkid^le  tfairtLivy  calls  Ne- 

cefijty.  thejharpep  and  he/l  «Mr/k0^.«i^-Qimillas,  the  wifeft  General  Rome 

cser  badj.  having  entered  Veil  1^  Stormy  ebmmtifdedtiis  Soldiiet^  ifvMi 

0.  loud  voice  to  fpare  every  <  man  •  theiV  iaid  down  *  his  arMs-  i  ka&  this  he 

did  to  facilitate  the  total  redudlion  of  that  tovtrn,  which  btherwife,^  per-^ 

haps,  might  have  been  avnatiier  bf  great  difficulty  softer'  all,  if  liehiad  bid 

Uie garrifoa  under. a< neceffity . of  defending  themfclves to  thelkil exft'e-^ 

mity.    But  as  th^  were  encouraged  by,  ^fe'-orders  to  lay  down  Ibeir 

arms. 
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arms,  the  town,  was  taken  without  auich  blooded  1  and  many  other 
CeDerals  have  iinfie  made  u(e  of  tbe  iame  expctdkat  [#]» .     .  > ..  > 


CHAP.    XIII. 

.....  ...        ■    .    .  l^    [-. 


iFbetber  a  go^d  General  and  a  bfld  army^  er  a  £9od  amy  and  a  hd 
Generd^mii  moft  U  he  denied  up(m^ 

WHEN  Conolanus  m^  bani{he4  from  Rome,  he  retired  ta  the 
Voifci}  and  having  raiiied  an  army  amon^  fhem»  marched 
back  to  Ronie  at  the  head  of  it,  in  orda:  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  hie 
£:llow*citizen$;  but  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  hn 
Mother,  rather  than  any  confidecation  of  the  Roman,  arms,  hcdefiftod 
from  the  enterprise.  Frgni^.  thia  event,  lays  Li vy,  it  plainly  appeared 
that  the  Romans  were  more  indebted  to  the  excellency  of  their  Gtxks^ 
rals  than  the  valour  oIL  their  Soldiers,  for  the  aggifandizementof  their 
Commonwealdi :  for  though  they  had  always  been  ufed  to  beat  ths 
VoUci  before  J  yet  they  were  n^t  able  .to  cope  with  theoi^  after  tbeji 
had  got  Coriolanns  at  the  head  of  their  forces^ 

Now  thoDgb  Livy  feems  to  be  of  this  c^inion,  yet  we  fee  from  xamey 
other  pafiages  in  his  Hiftory,  that  the  bravery  of  |hef  Soldiers  aloflb 
often  did  very  great  things,  and  that  they  iemetimes  ftood  more  firm« 
and  fought  with  greater  refolutioa  after  their  General  was  killed  tkao 
they  had  done  before:  aa  it  happened  in  the  ^my  which  the  Romana 
had  in  Spain  under  the  command  of  the  two  Scipio's,  in  whicb,^  the 
Soldiers  behaved  fo  well  after  the  death  of  thofe  Generals,  that  thejr 
not  only  defended  themielves,  but  fubdued  the  enemy»  and  maintained 
poileffion  of  the  whole  Province  for  the  RomanSb  :$k>that;upon  en- 
quiry, we  fhall  find  ibme  inftances  in  whiob  the^  yatour  .«f  thcScddiera 
done  g^med  a  vidory  ^  and  others,  wherein  the  €onda£l  of  the  Com«* 
mander  only  had  the  fame  efiedl :  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  Jdiat 
if  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  able  to  effed  great,  things  of  them^ 
fidves,  nothing  can  ftand  before  them  when  united*  ■  >.; 

But  if  it  il]^uld  be  aiked^  whether  a  good  army  with  a  bad  Geoenjj^ 
or  a  good  General  with  a  bad  army  is  moft  to  be  dreaded;  ien)a)i:htr 
anfwered,  that  in  Casiar's  opinion,  no  great  account  is  to  be  nade  ettkn 
of  one  or  the  other.    For  when  he  marched  into  Spain  againd  Afraaiaa 

Ji\  See  a  furtker  difcufficm  of  tins  maHer,  Book  I.  Chap,  zlvii  ^  MonuAgnis  Efiy  r 
Booi  VII.  0/  tbi  Art  of  War.    There  is  much  good  fenfe  without  doubt  in  the  ^d 
iajring,  m§k$  #  golion  bridge  for  a  fifing  entmj.    Sec  aUb  Bookll.  Chap.  xvii.  of  iHefo  Dif 
rfiu 
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and  Petreius,  who  were  at  the  head  of  a  good  army,  he  feemed  to  dc- 
fpife  the  enemy,  quia  that  ad  exercitum  Jine  duce^  becaufe  be  was  going 
to  fght  an  army  without  a  General,  hinting  at  tlie  wcaknefs  of  thofc 
two  Commanders.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  led  his  forces  into  Thef- 
faly  againft  Pompcy,  he  faid,  Vado  ad  ducem  fine  exerdtUj  lamno^a 
going  tojigbt  a  General  without  an  army.  It  may  likewife  be  demanded, 
whether  it  is  eafier  for  a  good  General  to  make  a  goo^  army ;  or  for  a 
good  army  to  make  a  good  General )  But  this  queftioh  I  think  is  pre- 
fently  anfwered:  for  certainly  many  able  Soldiers  in  an  army  may  fooner 
difcipiine  and  inflruA  one  man  how  to  dp  his  duty«  fhan  one  man  caa 
form  and  difcipiine,  and  model  a  whole  army.  When  LucuUus  was 
fent  againfl:  Mithridates,  he  was  totally  inexperienced  in  military  afiUrs : 
but  as  he  had  a  very  good  army  and  many  excellent  officers  nnder  him, 
they  foon  made  him  an  able  General.  The  Romans  hot  having  free 
men  enow  to  recruit  their  armies,  were  forced  to  arm  a  number  of 
Slaves,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Sempronius  Gracdius^ 
who  difciplined  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  a  very  fhort  time  they 
became  good  Soldiers.  'Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  (as  I  have  (hewn 
dfcwhcre)  having  delivered  their  countrymen  the  Thebans  from  the 
yoke  of  Sparta,  ^n  mietde  fuch  Soldiers  of  the  very  peafants,  that  they 
not  only  fupported  a  war  againft  the  Spartans,  but  totally  fubdued  them 
atlaft[/]:  from' Which  we  fee  there  are  examples  on  both  fides,  and 
that  it  is  either  in  the  power  of  a  good  army  to  make  a  good  Greneral> 
or  of  a  good  General- to  make  a*  good  army.  The  beft  army  in  the 
world  however  will  beaj>t'fo  grow  infplent  and  mutinous,  if  it  has  not 
an  able  Genefal  to  curb  and  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Soldiers; 
as  the  Macedonian  troops  did  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Greats 
and  the  Roman' Veterans  in  the  time  of  their  civil  wars.  So  that  I 
think  a  good  General  who  has  time  to  arm  and  difcipiine  a  body  of 
new  raifed  men  in  a  proper  manner,  is  much  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  an  inlblent  army, .  even  of  Veterans,  which  has  made  a  fudden  and 
tumultuary  choice  of  fome  officer  to  command  it.  Thofe  Generals 
therefore  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  higheft  praife  and  admiration  who 
have  gained' viftories  with  a  parcel  of  raw  men  haftily  got  together, 
whom  they  themfelves  have  difciplined  'and  made  good  Soldiers  before 
tlieyled  th^m  on  to*  battle.  ^  For  indeed  tliis  is  a  tafk  that  is  doubly  ar- 
duous, and  Requires  fiich  rare  abilitieci  that  if  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
many,  who  yet  have  made  a  great  figure  in  the  world,  perhaps  they 
would  not  have  been  (b -much  admired  and  extolled. 

[/]  See  Book  L  Gbap. 'xxi.  aod  Book  I.  of  the  Art  of  War. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

I'bat  new  inventions  and  fudden  a-ies  fometimes  have  Jlrange  effeSls  in 

battle. 

OF  what  importance  a  fudden  rumour,  or  unufual  fpedacle,  or , 
chance  word  may  be  in  time  of  battle  (amongft  many  other  in* 
ftances)  we  have  a  remarkable  one  in  an  engagement  betwixt  the  Ro* 
mans  and  the  Volfci,  where  Quintius  the  Roman  General  obferving  one 
\ying  of  his  army  was  beginning  to  give  way,  called  out  aloud  to  the 
Soldiers  tojland  their  ground^  for  the  other  wing  bad  beat  the  enemy  j  aa 
artifice  which  fo  animated  his  own  men,  and  (truck  fuch  a  terror  into 
the  other  army,  that  he  got  the  day  by  it.  Now  if  fuch  things  have 
a  great  effefl  in  a  well  difciplined  army,  certainly  they  muft  have  a 
much  greater  in  one  that  is  ill  difciplined  and  apt  to  be  thrown  into  dif* 
order  by  every  litde  accident :  for  a  proof  of  which^  let  me  relate  aa 
event  that  happened  in  our  own  times.  Not  many  years  ago  the  City, 
of  Perugia  was  divided  into  two  fadtions^  the  Oddi  and  the  Baelioni.; 
the  latter  ^of  whom  prevailing,  the  former  were  bani(hed.  But  having 
raifed  fome  forces  and  conducted  them  with  great  privacy  to  a  place, 
near  Perugia,  they  were  let  into  the  town  one  night  by  fome  of  their, 
friends  there>  and  got  as  far  as  the  main  fquare  widiout  being  diicovered. 
But  as  the  Streets  in  that  City  were  barricadoed  with  ftrong  chains,  the» 
Oddi  had  a  man  at  the  head  of  their  forces  with  an  iron  maul  to  break, 
the  links  of  the  chains,  and  make  way  for  the  borie :  by  which  means 
they  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  main  fquare,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  and 
had  only  one  chain  to  break  which  fecured  the  paflage  into  it.  But  a 
fudden  alarm  being  raifed  when  they  came  thither,  the  nun  who  waa. 
to  break  that  chain  was  fo  preiTed  upon  by  the  Soldiers  behind  him» 
that  not  having  room  to  manage  the  maul,  he  called  out  to  them,  keep 
backj  keep  back ;  which  cry  pafling  from  one  to  another,  thofe  in  the, 
rear  began  to  run  away,  and  were  foon  followed  by  all  the  reft  in  fuch 
confuiion  that  the  defign  was  totally  defeated.  From  hence  we  may 
obferve  that  good  order  and  difcipline  are  neceftary  in  an  army,  not  only 
to  prevent  confufion  in  time  of  battle,  but  to  fecure  it  from  being 
thrown  into  difordei  and  confternation  by  accidents:  for.undiiciplined. 
forces,  befides  their  other  imperfe(ftk)ns,  are  particularly  apt  to  be  terri- 
fied by  any  fudden  rumour  or  unufual  noife  or  cry.  A  good  General 
therefore  ought  to  appoint  officers  on  purpofe  to  carry  his  orders  to  every 
part  of  his  army,  and  to  lay  a  ftridt  injundion  upon  his.  Soldiers  to  (hew 
no  manner  of  regard,  nor  lb  much  as  to  liftcn  to  any  order  or  report 
Vol.  II.  S  f  bqt 
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but  what  they  liave  from  thofe  Officers ;  who  maft  be  charged  to  de- 
liver his  commands  word  for  word  as  they  receive  them  from  his  own 
mouth :  the  want  of  which  precaution  has  often  occafioned  very  great 
confuiion  in  ah  iarmy. 

As  to  ftrarige  and  fiiddtn  appearafnces,  a  Geniefal  ought  to  intrdd«cc 
fome  fuch  thing  in  the  heat  of  thebattle  if  poffible,  to  encourage  his  own 
men,  and  difmay  the  enemy :  for  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  gaining 
of  a  vidlory.  An  inftance  of  which  we  have  in  thfc  conduA  of  Sulpi- 
tius  the  Roman  Diftator,  who,  when  he  was  preparing  ta  engage  the 
Gauls,  caufed  all  the  futtlers  and  fervants  that  followed  his  camp  to  be 
armed  and  mounted  upon  the  mules  and  other  beads  that  ufed  to  carry 
the  baggage,  with  colours  and  other  marks  of  di(lin(ftion  to  make  them 
look  like  a  large  body  of  horfe ;  and  having  pofted  them  behkid  a  hil]> 
be  ordered  them  to  make  their  appearance  upon  a  proper  fignal  when 
the  battle  began  to  grow  hot :  which  being  executed  accordingly,  ftruck 
fuch  a  terror  into  the  Gauls  that  they  loft  the  day  [g].  A  wife  General 
therefore  is  to  ftudy  thefe  two  points  with  attention :  in  the  firft  place 
to  intimidate  the  enemy  by  fome  fuch  ftratagem  as  this ;  and  in  the 
next,  to  make  due  provifion  to  difcover  and  defeat  anything  of  the  fame 
kind  that  may  be  prafHfed  againft  him';  as  an  Indian  King  ierved  Se- 
miratmis^  who  perceirtng  he  had  a  great  many  Elepliants  in  hie  army> 
caufed  k  number  of  Camels  to  be  loaded  with  the  Skins  of  buffaloes 
and  other  beafts,  and  to  be  covered  In  fbch  a  nMnfner  as  to  look  like 
Elephants,  which  She  ordered  to  advance  againft  the  Etttmy  to  fright 
them  if  it  was  poffible :  but  the  King  difcovered  the  trick,  a«d  not 
only  prevented  the  deligned  effisd,  ^but  turrted  it  to  her  own  prejudice. 
Mamercus  being  apptimted  Did&tor  in  a  war  wherein  the  Romans  were 
ctngaged  with  tlw  Fidenates,  tbey  ordered  a  number  of  men  to  fally  out 
of  the  town  with  fire  at  the  end  of  their  lances  whtlft  they  were  fighting 
near  the  walls,  in  hopes  that  the  novelty  of  the  fight  would  have  made 
Hie  Romans  break  their  ranks. 

With  regard  to  fuch  ftratagcms,  we  may  obferve,  that  when  they 
have  fomething  fblid  and  efficacious  to  fupport  them,  they 
may  be  made  ufe  df  with  advantage;  becaufe  the  futility  of  the 
whole  is  not  fo  foon  difcovered :  but  that  when  they  are  formidable  ra- 
tlier  in  appearance  than  reality,  it  is  better  cither  to  let  them  alone,  or 
to  play  them  off  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  their  weak  fide  may  not  fo»ea- 
fily  be  found  out ;  as  Sulpitius  did  with  his  Mulateers.  For  if  they  are 
weak" and  ineflFeftual  at  the  bottom,  that  will  prefchtly  be  perceived  if 

[l^]  See  die  4th  and  5th  Bodca  oi  the  Art  of  War.  Let  any  one  figure  to  hifpfelf 
with  what  tenor  and  difmay  the  fight  of  men  f^btiiig  on  horfeback, .  and  the  ex^lofion 
of  great  guns  muft  afFed  the  poor  American  ihdiads  when  they  Wtirc  firft  introduced 
amongft  them  by  the  Spamards* 

•  -  .      you 
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you  come  near  the  enemy,  and  may  do  you  more  harm  than  good ;  as 
the  (ham  Elephants  did  to  Semiramis,  and  the  blazing  lances  to  the 
Fidenates :  which  laft  indeed  caufed  fome  little  diforder  in  the  Roman 
army  at  firft ;  but  the  Didator  coming  up  and  reproaching  his  troops 
with  puiUlanimity,  afked  them  if  they  were  oot  afhamed  to  be  fmoaked 
away  like  flies,  encouraging  them  at  the  0me  time  to  returp  to  the 
charge  like  men,  and  burn  the  enemy  mtb  ibfir  own  firei^  Jnce  they 
€Qula  n9t  make  them  their  friends  by  generous  treatment ;  Sms  Jiammts 
delete  Fidenas^  quas  vejlris  beneficiis  pJacare  non  pqtuijih :  upon  whiqh 
they  rallied,  and  utterly  defeated  the  enenny  in  Spitq  of  thcir  £u:es. 


CHAP-    XV- 

That  more  than  one  Commander  in  chief  over  an  army  do  more  barm 

than  good. 

AFTER  the  Fidenates  had  rebelled  againfl:  the  RpmaqSi  and  die- 
flroyed  a  Colony  which  they  had  fent  to  fettle  ampngd  them« 
the  Romans  created  four  Tribunes  witjbi  Cpnfular  pQW^r  tq  cha/lUe 
them  for  their  infolence.  One  of  thefe  TribuAe;  was  tQ  ftgy  ^t  home 
to  take  care  of  the  City ;  the  other  three  were  fent  ag^inil  the  Fi^p- 
nates  and  Veientes }  but  not  agreeing  amon^  thenjfel vfs^  ^^Y.  ^P>y^ 
gained  much  honour  in  that  expedition,  qqr  did  thQ  Repu^ic  fu^r 
any  material  lois  by  it;  as  the  default  of  the  GeoeraU  >va^  Ip  i^ne 
meafure  balanced  by  the  valour  of  their  $Qldiecs.  Thie.  Rc^pans  th^ror 
fore,  in  order  to  remedy  the  diforders  which  had  been  occa^Wned;  by  1^ 
diveriity  of  Comm^andersjj  immediately  created  a  Diftatpr :  thatfo.wjiefl 
the  power  was  in  the  hajods  of  one  man  alojae,  he  noigbt  a<3;  with  (oore 
vigour  and  fteddinefs. 

Hence  we  may  obfcrve  how  inconvenient,  and  indeed  how  prejudi- 
cial it  is  to  have  feveral  Commanders  in  chief,  either  in  an  army  or  a 
town  that  is  befiegcd  :  and  Livy  very  juftly  fays,  Tres  Tribuni^  pote/iate 
confulariy  documento  fuere^  quam  plurium  imperium  bello  inutile  ejfet: 
tendendo  ad  fua  qui/que  confilia^  cum  alii  aliud  videretur^  aperuerunt  ad 
occafionem  locum  hojh :  The  condu&  of  thefe  three  Tribunes  with  Confular 
power  plainly  Poewed  bow  imprudent  a  thing  it  is  to  give  the  command  of 
an  army  to  feveral  perfons ;  Jince  one  of  them  took  one  courfe  and  another 
another y  according  to  the  diverjity  of  their  opinions ;  by  which  they  gave 
the  enemy  an  advantage  over  them.  Now  though  this  inftance  may 
feem  fufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  laid  down,  I  will  add 
two  more,  one  of  ancient,  the  other  of  modern  date,  for  a  further 
confirmation  of  it.    In  the  year  1500,  Lewis  XIL  King  of  France^ 

S  f  a  having 
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having  retaken  Milan,  fent  his  forces  to  reduce  Pifa  and  to  reftore  it  to 

the  Florentines :  in  which  enterprize  they  were  commanded  by  two 

Florentine  Commif&ries,   Giovanni  Battifta  Ridolfi,  and   Luca  degli 

Albizi.     But  as  the  former  of  them  was  a  man  of  great  reputation  and 

ihuch  older  thah  the  bther,  Luca  left  the  management  of  every  thing 

^    entirely  to  him :  and  though  he  did  not  openly  and  diredlly  oppofe  him 

in  any  of  his  meafures,  yet  he  plainly  (hewed  his  difapprobation  of  them, 

fbmetimes  by  a  fullen  filence,  and  fometimes  by  carping  and  laughing 

at  them  behind  his  back ;  fo  that  he  was  fo  far  from  aflifting  his  Col- 

Icgue  either  in  Council  or  any  other  way,  that  he  did  not  give  himfclf 

the  leaft  trouble  or  concern  about  the  matter.     But  Ridolfi  being  foon 

after  obliged  to  return  to  Florence  upon  fome  occafion  or  other,  and  the 

fole  command  devolving  upon  Albizi,  he  exerted  himfelf  with  great 

Ipirit,  prudence  and  adivity,  ^nd  (hewed  that  he  was  Mafter  of  many 

other  extraordinary  qualifications,  which  he  had  fuffered  to  lie  dormant 

whilft  the  command  was  divided  betwixt  him  and  Ridolfi.     The  other 

inftance  is  out  of  Livy,  who  fpeaking  of  the  Expedition   in  which 

Quintius  and  Agrippa  commanded  the  Roman  army  againft  the  iEqui, 

fays  that  Agrippa  deiired  that  Quintius  might  have  the  fole  management 

of  that  war  committed  to  him,  becaufe,  Sakl^errimum  ad  admintjira^ 

tionem  magnarUm  rerum  efty  funtmam  imperii  afud  umm  ejfe ;  in  the  ad^ 

Mnijiratitni  of  great  affairs^  it  is  of  the  utmqft  importance  to  lodge  the 

'    fiipremeftmer  in  me  per/on  only.     But  Princes  and  Republics  a€t  in  a 

very  di£rerent  manner  at  prefent ;  and  fend  fcveral  Cenerals  or  Com- 

midaries  to  command  one  army  ;.  which  often  creates  infinite  confii* 

fion,  and  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  French  and  Italian  armies  in  our 

times.    We  may  venture  to  conclude  then,  that  it  is  much  better  to 

commit  the  execution  of  any  enterprize  to  one  man  alone  of  common 

abilities,  than  to  two  of  the  moft  able  men  you  can  find,  with  equal 

authority  [i&J. 

\h'\  Ovx  ftyAtu  «o^vKo•f«»Nn  %%%  «e»fflife<  iJW,  fays  HoBicr* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVK    -/.  s  "-...'.    'r,'.  ^rvi-     .. 

That  men  of  eminent  virtue  and  merit  are  empk^ed  in\ttme  of  danger  an£ 
dijirefs  :  but  in  peaceable  and  profperous  times^  mfn  of  the.  greateft^ 
riches  and  alliances  are  preferred. 

IT  always  was^  and  always  will  be  the  fate  af  able,  and  yirtuous- 
men,  to  be  negieded  and  laid  afide  in  peaceable  times,  efpecially  in* 
a  Commonwealth  :  for  the  reputation  which  they  have  acquired  by. 
their  virtue,  excites  fuch  a  degree  of  envy  in  others,  that  they  endea- 
vour not  only  to  equal,  but  to  exalt  themfelves  above  them  in  other 
refpeds  at  leafL  Thucydides  tells  us  accordingly,  that  the  Athenians* 
having  got  the  better  in  the  Pcloponefian  w^r,.  not  only  humbled  the 
pride  of  Sparta,  but  kept  all  Greece  in  awe,,  and  became  fo  powerful,* 
that  they  formed  a  defign  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of  Sicily, 
When  the  matter  came  to  be  deliberated  upon,  Alcihiades  and  fome 
other  Citizens  promoted  it  with  all  their  might ;  not  (b  much  out  ofl 
any  regard  to  the  public  good,  as  to*  gratify  their  own  private  iatcreiL 
and  ambition,  hoping  they  (hould  be  employed  as  Chiefs  ia  that  oxpe^ 
dition.  But  Nicias,  a  man  of  the  greateft  reput!ition  in  Athens,,  op- 
pofed  it  with  no  lefs  vehemence :  and  the  principal  argument  he  made 
ufe  of  in  one  of  his  harangues,  to  convince  the,  people  that  he  had  the 
good  of  the  public  alone  at  heart,  and  no  private  viewor.  interellof  hi& 
own  toferve,  was,  that  bydiflliading  them  from  fiicban^ent^rprize,  he 
rather  prejudiced  himfelf  than  otherwife;  becaufe  he  very,  well  knew, 
that  whilft  they  continued  in  peace,  many  other  of  his  fellow  Citizens 
would  be  put  over  his  head ;  but  that  if  war  fhould  break  out,  he  muft 
of  necefiity  be  preferred  to  them  all.  Indeed  it  is  a  common  foible  in 
all  Republics  to  neglect  men  of  the  greateft  abilides  and  qualifications 
in  times  of  quiet  and  fecurity  :  but  it  is  very  imprudent,  becaufe  it  is 
lure  to  raife  their  indignation,  when  they  not  only  fee  themfelves  over- 
looked and  defpifed,  but  bafe  and  unworthy  men  preferred ;.  which  has 
been  the  ruin  of  many  Republics:  for  great  men,,  who  are  treated  in 
this  manner,  and  know  that  is  owing  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  times, 
will  naturally  endeavour  to  diflurb  the  waters,  and  embroil  their 
country  in  wars,  which  muft  of  couife  be  of  great  prejudice  to  it, 
and  perhaps  may  end  in  its  deflrudtion. 

Confidering  therefore  with  myfelf  fometimcsj  how^  this  evil  might* 
be  prevented  in  a  Commonwealth.  I  think  there  are  but  two  ways  oi. 
doing  it :  one  of  which  is,  by  keeping  the  Citizens  poor,  or  at  leafl; 
pch  s  that  fo  they  may  not  Juve  it  in^  their  power  to. 

advance: 
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A  nmfi  Generaihigbt  M  'Jay  hi^ 4nvn  armf  under  a  wttgity  ofjigbting : 
-' •  Aut  never  to  reduced  Enemy  to  fucb  circUmjiaMcis. 


J 


MANY  iind  glorious  a^ibnft  ham  been  the  dFedrof  neceiiity;  as  I 
have  (hewn  in  anothdr  place  [d\  i  infbmuch  that  fome  Philofo* 
phers  have  affirmed,  that  neither  the  tongue  ik^r  the  hand' (thofe  tviro 
hidric  organs  whricb^were  given  to«ttiankind  todiftinguHh  and  exalt 
themfelves  above  all  other  creatures)  'Oould  evfer  bave'done  fuch  afto-^ 
nifiiing  thingsy  if  ^neceiSity  had  not  impelled  them  to  ii.^  Some -of  the 
m(^  renowned  Commanders  in  former  times  therefbre^i  well  knowing 
the  weight  of  neceffity,  and  withwhac«'degree  of  ^obfUnacy  and  reib- 
lution  it  kifpires  an  army,  always  endeavoti^  to  lay  ^their  own  Soldiers 
under  a  neceiiity  of  fighting  i:  whSft;  on  the  contraiy;  they  ^  never  rew 
dnced  an^enemy  ta  'f«ch  cir^iumftMct^;  but  rather  opened  away  for 
thtttr  cCcsupeiiwhcn  they  ^became  defperatti';!  though  they  ufed  all  means 
todeprive  their -own  troops  of  the  like^  opportunities^  Whoever  then 
wonkL  animate^either  a  garriibn-in  a^tdwn.that  19  befieged  to^'make  a 
bram  defence,  ot'ttn  lattxiy  -iti'the' field  to  behave  them&lvies  like  mep, 
nraft  a/bcy^e-ali  ihingii  endeaveuo^  to  convince  theqi  <^tl»eko&SiiyicfSa 
doings  and  oit  the4>iher4]ahd,  a  wif^Comtnahderi  (befbca  heifits  down 
faelttre  a  town,  will  be  able-  to  form  A  pretty  good  judgment  whether  he 
(lMllraeetw]ch4iiu«h  difficulty  or:not:iri  reducing  the  place,  by  confix- 
derfng  the  degree  of  neceffity  under  > which  the  befieged.  lie  of  making 
an^dbftinate  defence  :^lbr  «f  that^is  greati  their'  refitlbtiob  will  be  prd^ 
pntionable  to  it>  if  otberwifej  diere  will  be  fo  .much  the  h&  difficulty 
ib^ the  matter;  liience^it  comes  to  pafs^  that  tovvns' which  have  re* 
vbtoed  are  much  harder  to  be  reduced  than  they  were  to  be  taken  at  firft : 
fof  tas^ihey  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  ofience  before,  they  had  no  pu« 
n^Mnent.  to  ifeai^  and-  oonfequendy  made  no  great  difiiculty  of 
furrqndering  to  a  fiiperior  forcd :  but  when  the^  have  rebelled)  and  know 
they  deierveito  ber^iiaftized,  they  will  endeavour  to.  defend  diemfelves 
to^«he  laft  man.  ':Sucha  degree  of  obftinacyislikevirire  mowing  to  the 
natural  hatred  which  fometimes  fubfifts  betwixt  neighbouring  States : 
andi'this  proceeds  from  ambidon  on  one  fide,  and  jealoufy  on  the  other ; 
efpccially  betwixt  Princes  and  Commonwealths ;  of  which  we  have  many 
examples  in  Tufcany,  where  thefe  mutual  fufpicions  put  both  parties 
lipon. their  guard,  and  make  them  obftinate  in  defending  themfelves. 

M  Scathe  Art  of  War,  Book  IV.  at  the  eiA 

So 
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So  that  if  we  compare  the  towns  which  lie  near  Florence,  with  thofe 
that  are  nearer  Venice,  we  fhall  have  no  occaiion  to  wonder  (as  many 
do)  that  the  Florentines  have  ipenf  more  and  gained  lefs  in  their  wars 
than  the  Venetians ;  iince  the  latter  did  not  meet  with  fo  vigorous  an 
oppofition  frQn;i:,the  placed  they  attacked,  as  the  fi>rmfer  dids  becanfb 
thofjS.that  lay  near.ychice  having. been  ufed  to  live  under  Brinces  and 
accuftomed  toiftrvitudey .  were  fo  far  from  being  averfe  to  any  change  of 
Mailers,  that  it  wm  avtbing  they  often  wi(b^  &r :  fo  that  thcJbglf  thS 
States  which  lay  near  thtt.Venetiasis  were  (tronger  and  m6re  powotfifl^) 
than  thofe  chat  bordered^ upon.  the.  Florentines,  yet  they  were  reduced 
with  more  0afe  than  ithe:  latter,  becauieythey  bad  net  t^n  accuftontii^ 
to  liberjtyj  and  therefore  did  not  make  fo  obftinate  a  defence.  •  - 

When;  A^Oeneral  therefore  lays  fiege  to  any  plaee^  he  ought  to  make 
(1(9^  pf  all  IMaaddrefa  to  convince  (hebefieged  they  are  not  Ainder  tnff 
neoeifity  of  defending  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity:  fatyyfhidi 
purpofe,  he  ihould  promife  them  pardon  if  they  have  ofleiided;  tha» 
fQ.they/tmay  ooL  be  reduced  .to  defpbn-  fay  the  apprehenfion  of  paoiAiv 
ment:  or  if  they:  arc  afraid  of  lofing.  their  libesties,  he  ihoold  affind 
them  he  has  no  defigo  of  infringbg  themy  or  of  doing  them  the  leift 
Injury  qf  any  kind  whatfoever;  and  that  he  has  no  further  intentieD 
than  lo.reftrain  the  ambition  of  ibme  few.  particular  men  amongft  themr; 
Such  a  CKthod  pf  proceeding  often  ^cilitates  the  xedudioD  of  a  town  3 
and  tliough  thefe 'pretences  are  tefily  feen  through  by  men.  of  fagacity 
and  .penetration 3  yet  they  generally  impoie  iipon>ithe  vulgar}  who  bcM 
iqg,  defiirous  <>f  prefeat  eafe  ttuA  jqoiet,  are  not  awavtiof  the  'hook  tfatat 
is  concealed  under  fuch  promifes,  and  cpniequently  are  often  gnlled 
either  oi)t  pf.  their  lives  or  liberties  that  way:  as  it  happened  to  the^ 
IClor^nt^p^  oiQt:  long  -  ago>  and  .to  Crafius  and  his  army  of  old.  For 
llhQQgh  xha(  General  was  .convinced  himfeir  there  was^  no  confidence  to 
be  p{it  in  the  parthiaos^  aoid  that  they  made  him  fair  promifes,  only  to 
ibotb  hi§  Soldiers  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  might. not  think  them- 
felves in  d^fperate  circumftances,  and  under  a  necefiity  of  being  ftridlly 
upon  their  guard ;  yet  his  men  were  fo  blinded  with  the  offers  of  peace, 
that  not  b(siqg  able  to  make  them  fee  the  danger  they  were  in,  both  he 
and  his^arqay  were  cut  ofF.«-r-*^The  Samnites^  at  the  inftigation  of  fome 
few^  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  more  amhitiba  than  the  reft,  made 
an  incurfion  itito  the  territories  of  fome  people  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans^  and  plundered  all  the  country  in  contempt  of  the 
treaties  that  ful>fifted  betwixt  them :  but.  repenting  of  what  they  had 
donf,  they  afteryl^ards  fent  AmbaiTadors  not:  only  to  afk  pardon  of  the 
^omans,^.but  toa,flure  them  they  would  iikewife  make  ample  reftitu** 
tiQn>  and  deliver  up. the  Authors  of  thofe  hoftilities  into  their  hands^ 
This  iubmiffion  however>  being  rejected  at  Rome^  and  the  Ambafla- 

dors 
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indifcrete  a  manner.  Now  if  the  refentmcnt  that  is  always  excited  by 
ilich  ufage  could  produce  thefe  efFedts  in  the  breaft  of  a  Roman,  and 
at  a.  time  when  that  Republic  was  yet  incorrupt,  it  may  well  be  exj)edled 
to  operate  more  powerfully  in  perfons  who  live  in  a  Commonwealth 
that  is  lefs  virtuous,  and  have  not  fo  much  regard  to  the  good  of  the 
.  public  as  the  gratification  of  their  own  pafTions.  But  as  it  is  impofTible 
to  prefcribe  any  certain  remedy  for  fuch  evils,  it  is  likewife  impoflible 
that  any  Commonwealth  (hould  be  perpetual ;  fince  every  one  is  liable 
to  a  thoufand  unexpe£ted  accidents  which  may  occafion  its  ruin. 


C  H  A  P,    XVIIL 

^at  nothing  Jhews  the  abilities  of  a  General  fo  mucb^  as  to  penetrate  into 

the  defigns  of  the  Enemy. 

EPAMINONDAS  the  Theban  ufed  to  fay  that  nothing  was 
more  neccflary  or  of  greater  fervice  to  a  General  than  to  penetrate 
into  the  defigns  of  the  enemy:  and^fince  that  is  generally  a  difficult 
matter,  he  certainly  is  worthy  of  much  praife  who  fucceeds  in  it.  For 
if  the  very  aflions  of  an  enemy,  and  thofe  too  which  fall  under  our 
knmediate  notice  and  obfervation  are  often  myflerious  and  hard  to  be 
accounted  for,  certainly  it  muft  be  much  more  difficult  to  difcover  their 
fecret  defigns  and  refolutions.  It  has  frequently  happened,  when  an 
engagement  has  lafted  till  night,  that  the  conquering;  army  has  thought 
itfelf  defeated,  and  that  which  has  had  the  worft  of  it,  has  looked 
upon  itfelf  as  vi£torious :  an  error  that  fometimes  proves  fatal  to  thofe 
that  fairinto  it;  as  it  did  to  Brutus  and  Caffius,  who  were  ruined  by  a 
miftake  of  this  kind.  For  the  wing  which  Brutus  commanded  having 
routed  the  forces  he  was  engaged  with,  Caffius,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
it  had  been  defeated,  and  killed  himfelf  in  defpair.  At  the  battle  of 
St.  Cecilia  in  Lombardy  which  happened  not  long  ago  betwixt  the 
French  and  the  Swifs,  night  coming  on,  a  body  of  Swifs,  which  re- 
mained entire  and  unbroken,  thought  they  had  got  the  day,  not  know- 
ing that  the  refl  of  their  army  was  routed  and  difperfed :  fo  that  inftead 
of  retreating  in  the  dark,  as  they  might  have  done,  they  continued 
4ipon  the  field  of  battle  till  the  next  morning ;  at  which  time  they 
were  charged  again  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Pope's  army  and  that  of 
the  King  of  Spain  had  like  to  have  been  ruined  alfo  by  this  miftake  : 
for  upon  a  falfe  report  that  the  Swifs  had  gained  a  vidory,  they  pafled 
(die  Po,  and  advanced  fo  far  that  they  very  narrowly  efcaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  before  they  were  undeceived.  An  error  of  the 
iame  kind  bappeoed  in  the  camps  of  the  Romans  and  the  ^ui :  for 

Sempronius 
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Sempronius  the  Roman  Cdnful  being  fent  with  an  army  againft*  the 
Enemy,  and  forcing  them  to  an  engagement  which  continued  till  night 
with  various  fuccefs  on  each  fide,  when  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  both 
armies  had  fuftained  confiderable  lofs  in  the  battle,  neither  of  them  re- 
turned to  their  camp,  but  drew  off  to  the  neighbouring  hills,  where 
they  thought  they  fhould  be  more  fecure.  The  Roman  army  was 
divided  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which  had  followed  the  Conful ;  the 
other  Tempanius,  a  Centurion,  to  whofe  valour  and  conduft  it  was 
owing  that  the  Romans  had  not  been  entirely  routed  that  day.  But  in 
the  morning,  the  Conful  hearing  no  more  of  the  enemy,  retreated 
towards  Rome  ;  as  the  iGqui  likewife  did  towards  their  own  country  : 
for  each  fide  thinking  they  had  loft  the  day,  marched  away,  and  left 
their  camps  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  It  happened  however,  that 
Tempanius,  who  was  likewife  going  to  retreat  with  the  reft  of  the 
Roman  army,  had  intelligence  from  fome  of  ^the  .^ui  who  were 
wounded  and  afterwards  taken  prifoners,  that  their  Generals  had  quitted 
the  field  and  left  the  camp  which  they  had  poflefled  there :  upon  which, 
he  in  the  firft  place  returned  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  having  fecured 
.that,  immediately  plundered  the  enemy's,  and  returned  victorious  to 
Rome  :  an  advantage  which  was  gained  merely  by  his  having  received 
information  of  the  enemy's  miftake,  before  they  knew  any  thing  of 
that  into  which  the  Romans  had  fallen  themfelves. 

Hence  we  fee  it  fometimes  happens  that  two  oppofite  armies  may  be 
in  the  fame  error,  and  prefied  by  the  famcneceflity ;  and  that  that  will 
come  o^  with  the  advantage  at  laft,  which  is  firft  acquainted  with 
the  diftrefs  of  the  other.  To  confirm  this,  I  (hall  add  another  example 
which  happened  not  long  ago  in  our  own  country.  In  the  year  149?^, 
when  the  Florentines  had  entered  the  territories  of  Pifa  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to  that  City,  the  Venetians  having  taken  it 
under  their  protection,  and  feeing  no  other  method  to  fave  it,  refolved 
to  make  a  diverfion  by  invading  fome  other  part  of  the  Florentine 
dominions :  for  which  purpofe,  they  fent  a  large  body  of  forces  into 
the  vale  of  Lamona,  and  not  only  feized  upon  Marradi,  but  laid  fiege 
to  the  Fortrefs  of  Caftiglione,  which  ftands  upon  a  hill  above  it.  The 
Florentines  being  alarmed  at  this,  determined  to  fuccour  the  fortrefs ; 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  their  army  before  Pifa:  and 
therefore  having  made  new  levies  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  they  fent 
them  towards  that  place  under  the  command  of  Jacopo  d'Appiano; 
Lord  of  Piombino,  and  Count  Rinuccio  da  Marciano.  But  upon  the 
arrival  of  thcfe  forces  near  Caftiglione,  the  Venetians  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  retreated  into  the  town  :  fo  that  the  two  armies  lying  clofe  together 
for  feveral  days,  both  fufifered  greatly  for  want  of  provifions  and  other 
necefifaries  ;  and  as  neither  of  them  durft  come  to  an  engagement,  nor  wa? 
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aware  of  the  other's  diilrefs, '  ie  happened  that  they  both  refolved  to 
<jurt  their  fituatJon  the  fame  morning ;  the  Venetians  defigning  to  retreat 
towards  BerzighcUa  ahd  Faenza,  and  the  Florentines  towards  Cafaglia 
amd  Mugdlo.  When  the  morning  came,  and  each  fide  had  begun  to 
icftd  away  their  baggage,  a  poor  old  woman  who  lived  in  Marradi, 
happening  to  come  into  the  Florentine  camp  to  fee  fbme  relations  fhe 
had  there,  informed  them  that  the  Venetians  were  marching  off:  upon 
which,  the  Florentine  Generals  taking  courage,  immediately  purfued 
them  with  all  their  forces,  and  wrote  word  to  Florence  that  they  had 
hot  only  obliged  the  enemy  to  quit  Marradi,  but  had  adually  beat  them, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  This  victory  then  (if  it  may  be  fo  called) 
was  wholly  owing  to  chance ;  for  if  the  Venetians  had  happened  to 
have  known  that  the  Florentines  were  in  motioo,  before  the  latter  were 
aware  of  their  decamping,  the  confequence  would  certainly  have  been 
the  fame  with  regard  to  them,  and  the  Florentines  muft  have  come  oflF 
with  difadvantage. 


CHAP.    XIX. 

Whether  rigour ^  tnr  clemency  and  gentle  means  ^  have  a  greMter  fffie&  up&n 

the  multitude. 

AT  a  time  when  the  Roman  Republic  was  miierably  divided  by 
inteftine^  difcords  betwixt  the  Patricia;ns  and  the  Plebeians,  yet 
as  they  were  likewife  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  they  fent  out  two  armies 
under  the  command  of  Quintius  and  Appius  Claudius.  Appius  behav« 
ing  himfelf  with  great  rigour  and  aufterity  in  his  command,  was  fo 
ill  obeyed  by  his  Soldiers  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  province  with 
as  much  difgrace,  as  if  he  had  been  driven  out  of  it  by  the  enemy : 
whild  Quintius  on  the  contrary,  being  of  a  benign  and  affable  difpofi* 
tioD,  was  fo  well  ferved  by  the  Soldiery,  that  he  fucceeded  in  all  his 
enterprises.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  command  over  a  multitude  is 
much  better  fupported  by  gentle  and  benevolent  meafures,  than  by  ri* 
gorous  and  fevere  punifhments.  But  naany  others  are  of  a  diiFerent  opi- 
nion, and  efpecially  Tacitus,  who  fays,  in  multitudine  regendd plus p^ena 
auafn  obfequium  valet :  it  is  an  eajier  matter  to  rule  a  multitude  with  a 
high  hana^  than  by  gentlenefs  and  clemency. 

Confidering  therefore  with  myfelf,  how  thefe  two  opinions  may  be 
reconciled,  I  fay,  that  the  people  to  be  governed  are  either  in  fome  mea» 
fure  your  equals  and  fellow  Citizens,  or  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  fubjed 
to  you.  In  the  firft  cafe,  you  cannot  fecurcly  treat  them  with  that 
feverity  which  Tacitus  feems  to  recommend:  and  therefore,  as  the 

Roman 
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Roman  people  had  an  equal  {hire  with  the  Pattidans  in  the  admiAft* 
ftration  of  the  Government,  they  were  aot  to  be  treated  ki  an  infolsnt 
and  cruel  manner,  by  perfons  who.  bad  but  a  temporary  commaci^ 
over  them.  Accordin^y,  we  fee  dsiat  .thofe  ,R(MDaa.  Geneirals:  'wImi 
carefled  their  Soldiers,  and  were  beloved  by  them,  always  performed; 
greater  eitpioits  than  otbets  who  ti&d  them  .hacfiily,  and  made  them- 
feiyes  hated  aod  feared  by  stbem ;  eaocept  they  happened  tx>  be  men  of 
extraordinary  worth  indeed,  Uke  Manlitis  Tcrqaatus*  But  whoever 
governs  people  that  are  abfolutely  £ufofe£k  to  him  (for  of  fuch  Tacitu» 
^aks)  muft  of  neceflky  .have  recoude  to  rigoor  and  fe verity,  inflsead 
of  mikbeis  and  humanity ;  in  order  to  pnevent  them  from  rebelling 
and  trampting  npon  iitm.  This  however,  onght  to  bt  pra<3:iied  with 
due  tnoderation,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  excite  public  hatiied^ 
which  is  aiways  of  great  prejudice,  to  Aolersi  Now  the  way  to  avoid 
that)  is  not  to  mAke  too  fnt  widn  the  properties  of  your  SubjeAst 
for  as  to  their  hlood,  &w  Rulers  are  defirous  of  Iheddiog  it,  except  it 
is  either  to  podSsfs  themfeives  of  femebody's  eftate,  or  upon  fome  fuch 
extraordinary  occafion  as  &ldom  happens,  and  which  they  are  necefla«- 
rily  obliged  to  comply  with.  In  the  former  cafe,  indeed,  when  thqf 
are  governed  by  avarice;  as  they  muft  naturally  be  tempted  totkke 
away  the  lives  of  their  Subjefts^  ib  they  never  want  opportunities*  of 
of  gratifying  fuch  an  appetite,  as  I  have  {hewn  at  lai^e  elfe where  [i]. 

The  condud  of  Qmmius,  therefore,  is  more  to  be  a>mmended  than 
that  of  Appius  ^  and  the  opinion  of  Tacitus  is  juft^  enoi^  in  othtf 
circumftances, .  and  under  proper  reihi&ioki& 

CHAP.    XX. 

Tiat  one  injianct  of  humanity  and  generojity  bad  a  greater  effeS  upon  the 
FaUfci^  than  all  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms. 

WHEN  the  Falifci  vm«  beficged  by  CiimillaSy  a  School-mafter* 
to  whofe  care  moft  of  the  Nobility  in  that  City  had  commit- 
ted their  Sons,  thinking  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Camillas  and  the 
Roman  Republic,  took  all  his  Pupils  out  of  the  City  with  him,  under 
pretence  of  exercife  and  recreation,  and  infenfibly  led  them  to  ^e  ene^ 
my's  camp,  where  he  delivered  them  up  to  Camillus,  telling  him  that  he 
had  it  then  in  his  power  to  make  the  town  furrender  upon  what  terms 
he  pleafed.  But  Camillus  abhorring  the  bafenefs^of  the  deed,  not  only 
reined  to  receive  them,  but  ordered  Jsim. to  Jm  firipped  naked,  and  to 

[i]  See  the  Prma  Chap.  xvii.  xix.  and  P6l.  Dtfc.  Book.  In.  Chap.  vi. 
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have  his  hands  tied  behind  him ;  and  having  given  every  one  of  the 
boys  a  rod,  made  them  whip  him  all  the  way  back  again  into  the  town. 
An  adion  fo  generous  and  humane,  that  the  Falifci  were  ftruck  with 
admiration ;  and  inftead  of  making  any  further  defence,  immediately 
furrendered. 

Hence  we  may  learn,  that  tendemefs  and  humanity  have  fometimes 
a  much  greater  effect  upon  the  minds  of  men,  than  any  fort  of  violence 
which  can  poffibly  be  ufed :  and  that  Cities,  and  even  whole  Pro- 
vinces have  often  been  fubdued  by  one  a<5t  of  Compailion,  Continence, 
or  Generofity,  when  no  human  force  could  have  conquered  them  :  of 
which  we  have  many  other  examples  in  Hiftory.  The  Romans  were 
never  able  to  drive  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy  by  dint  of  arms :  and  yet 
Fabricius  obliged  him  to  quit  it,  by  giving  him  notice  that  one  of  his 
domeftics  had  offered  to  poifon  him.  Again,  Scipio  Africahus  did  not 
gain  fo  much  reputation  in  Spain  by  taking  new  Carthage,  as  he  did 
by  a  noble  example  of  his  continence,  when  he  fent  back  again  a  young 
and  very  beautiful  Lady  (whom  he  had  taken  prifoner)  untouched,  to 
her  hufband ;  the  fame  of  which  adtion  gained  him  the  efteem  of  all 
that  nation,  and  made  the  people  his  friends,  inftead  of  eneoiies  [/J. 

We  fee  then  how  greatly  fuch  virtues  are  admired  by  all  men,  and  how 
much  they  are  celebrated  and  recommended  by  every  fort  of  writers; 
Xenophon,  in  particular,  takes  great  pains  to  (hew  what  honour,  and 
how  many  vidories  Cyrus  acquired  by  his  humanity,  af&bility,  free- 
dom from  pride,  cruelty,  luxury,  and  all  other  vices  that  ftam  the  life 
of  man.  Neverthelefs,  as  Hannibal  acquired  great  reputation  and 
many  remarkable  vidtories  by  very  different  methods,  it  may  not  be 
amifs,  perhaps,  to  enquire  in  the  next  Chapter  to  what  caufes  that 
was  owing. 

CHAP.    XXL 

How  it  came  to  pafs  that  Hannibal  acquired  as  much  glory  in  Italy ^  as 
Scipio  did  in  Spain^  but  by  quite  different  methods. 

IT  may  appear  flrange  that  ibme  Commanders  have  performed  very 
great  things,  and  gained  much  glory  and  renown  by  quite  different 
methods  from  thofe  pircfcribed  in  the  laft  Chapter.  From  whence  many 
may  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  fuch  virtues  do  not  contribute  to  make  a 
Commander  fortunate  and  renowned,  any  more  than  the  qualities  that 
are  totally  oppofite  to  them.;  fince  the  fame  degree  of  fame  and  repa- 

[t]  See  Bpok  U.  Chip.,  xx'u  of  thefe  DiTcourfes. 
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tation  is  to  be  acquired  one  way  as  well  as  the  other.  If  .Scipio  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  all  Spain  by  his  humanity  and  clemency  j  Hannibal,^ 
on  the  contrary,  pretty  nearly  efFeded  the  fame  thing  in  Italy,  by  very 
different  means ;  that  is,  by  every  fort  of  violence,  cruelty,  rapine,  arid  , 
perfidy :  for  almoft  all  the  Cities  and  States  in  that  Province  revolted, 
to  him.  Confidefing  therefore  with  myfelf,  how  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  I  think  feveral  reafons  may  be  afligned  for  it. 

In  th^  firft  place,  all  men  arc  fo  fond  of  novelty,  that  people  who 
live  happy  and  free,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  quite  otbcrwifci  often  wiih 
for  a  change  of  Government :  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  (as  I  have 
faid  elfewhere)  to  be  fatiated  with  profperity,  as  well  as  tired  with  ad** 
verfity.  To  this  difpofition  it  is  owing,  that  upon  any  rebellion  or  inr 
vafion,  the  Chiefs  of  it,  whether  foreigners  or  natives,  never  want 
friends  and  followers  to  abet  and  aflifl:  them  :  and  the  greater  the  num->» 
ber.  of  them  is,  the  greater  will  be  their  progrefs.  There  are  likewife 
two  other  powerful  motives. of  human  adlions,  viz.  Love  and  fear^^ 
which  operate  very  ftrongly  upon  fuch  occafions  :  fo  that  if  a  General 
can  make  himfelf  either  niuch  beloved  or  much  feared,  he  will  be  fol- 
lowed and  obeyed  by  many  -,  and  commmonly  indeed  by  more  in  the 
latter  cafe  than  in  the  former.  Whichfoever  of  thefe  two  courfes 
therefore,  fuch  a  Commander  fhall  think  fit  to  purfue,  the  effei^  wiU 
be  the  fame,  if  he  is  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  reputation,  like  Han* 
nibal  or  Scipio,  and  knows  how  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies  that 
may  proceed  from  his  endeavouring  to  make  himfelf  either  too  much 
beloved,  or  too  much  feared.  For  each  of  thefe  extremes  has  its  incoDt 
veniencies,  and  fuch  too  as  may  prove  fatal  to  him  :  becaufe,  by  taking 
too  much  pains  to  gain  the  hearts  of  people,  he  may  floop  fo  low  aa 
to  make  himfelf  cheap  and  contemptible  :  and  by  too  much  feverity  he 
will  become  odious  :  and  to  fleer  a  middle  courfe  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impoffible.  It  requires  great  abilities  therefore,  to  remedy  the  incon- 
veniencies that  may  arife  from  cxceflfes  of  either  kind,  as  Hannibal 
and  Scipio  did;  for,  though  they  both  owed  their  fuccefs  and  repu- 
tation to  purfuing  the  different  methods  abovementioned,  yet  it  muft 
be  confefled,  that  they  both  likewifc  fuffered  fomc  inconveniencies 
by  it.  With  regard  to  Scipio,  part  of  his  army  and  fome  of  his 
friends  revolted  from  him  in  Spain  5  which  was  entirely  owing  to  want 
of  proper  feverity,  and  the  little  awe  in  which  they,  ftood  of  his  per-r 
fon  :  for  the  generality  of  mankind  are  naturally  fo  refilefs,  that  whea 
they  fee  any  little  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  ambition,  they  pre- 
fently  forget  the  favours  they  have  received  from  their  Governors,  and 
think  no  more  of  their  kindnefs  and  beneficence  to  them  :  fo  that  la 
order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Scipio  was  in  fome  meafure  obliged 
to  proceed  with  a  degree  of  feverity  which  he  had  not  pradtifed  before. 

As. 
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As  to  Hannibal,  we  do  not  certainly  know  of  any  particular  inftance 
in  which  his  cruelty  and  perfidy  was  of  prejudice  to  him  :  but  we  m^y 
fuppofe,  that  the  reafon  why  the  Neapolitans  and  fome  other  people 
continued  fo  firmly  attached  to  the  Romans,  was  becaufe  they  were 
afraid  of  him.  This  we  know,  however,  that  his  favage  and  barbarous 
manner  of  proceeding  made  the  Romans  more  inveterate  ^gairtft  him 
than  any  other  enemy  they  ever  had.  For  though  Pyrrhus  was  at  their 
very  doors,  and  harrafling  all  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  yet  they  had 
the  generofity  to  acquaint  him  with  the  defign  which  one  pf  his  o^h 
people  had  formed  to  poifon  him:  but  they  never  ceafed  to  perfecutc 
Hannibal,  even  after  he  was  ruined,  till  they  brought  him  to  his  end. 
This  was  the  efFedl  then  of  his  extreme  cruelty  and  perfidy:  buft  fuch 
were  his  abilities,  and  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  and  fo 
great  the  awe  in  which  others  ftood  of  him,  that  it  is  mentioned  by 
ail  Hiflorians  as  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that  though  his  army  was 
compofed  of  many  different  nations,  there  never  was  any  nautiny  or  dif- 
fention  in  it. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  very  material,  which  of  the  two 
abovementioned  courfes  a  Commander  takes,  provided  he  is  a  man  of 
fufficient  abilities  to  correft  the  inconveniencies  that  may  flow  from  any 
excefs  in  it.  And  as  Hannibal  and  Scipio  both  gained  great  repuCalion^ 
the  one  by  laudable,  the  other  by  detcftable  means,  it  may  not  feem 
altogether  foreign  to  our  fubjedt,  if  we  fay  fomething  in  the  next 
Chapter  of  two  Roman  Citizens,  who  acquired  the  lame  degree  of  glofy^ 
but  by  very  different,  though  laudable  means  in  both. 

CHAP.  xxn. 

^at  Manlius  Torquatus  by  his  feverity^  and  Valerius  Coroitius  ly  Us 
gentlenejs^  acquired  the  fame  degree  of  Reputation. 

THERE  were  in  Rome  at  the  fame  time  two  great  Cbmtnanders, 
Manlius  Torquatus  and  Valerius  Corvinus,  who  were  equally 
renowned  for  their  prowefs  and  corKdud  againft  ahienemy,  and  equal  in 
their  honours  and  the  number  of  their  triumphs  ;  but  very  different 
"was  their  manner  of  treating  their  Soldiers.  Manlius  proceeded  with 
the  uttnoft  feverity,  and  never  fpared  them  upon  any  occafion,  either  in 
Ipoint  of  duty  or  punifhment :  whilft  Valerius,  on  the  contrary,  always 
behaved  towards  them  with  the  greatefl  lendernefs,  affabfllty,  and  fa- 
miliarity. Manlius,  in  order  to  keep  up  military  difcipline  in  full  force, 
and  make  himfelf  punctually  obeyed  by  oAerfe,  put  his  own  fon  to 
^eath,  though  vidtorioos,  for  cnga^g  Ac  enemy  without  his  orders : 

Valerius 
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Valerius  never  punifhed  any  one  in  that  manner.  Neverthelefs,  the  me- 
thods they  took,  though  diredlly  contrary  to  each  other,  had  the  fame 
effeift  J  for  they  both  triuniphed  over  the  enemies  of  Rome,  both  contri- 
buted to  aggrandize  their  country,  and  both  acquired  very  great  reputation 
themfelves  :  none  of  their  Soldiers  ever  declined  fighting,  or  mutinied,  or 
difobeyed  their  commands  in  any  refped:  whatfoever ;  though  thofe  of 
Manlius  were  fometimes  fo  harfh  and  rigorous,  that  afterwards  when 
any  fevere  drders  were  iflued  out,  they  were  called  Manliana  imperial 
Manlian  orders.  It  may  not  be  amifs  therefore  to  enquire,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  what  caufes  it  was  owing  that  Manlius  was  obh'ged  to  ad  with 
fuch  a  degree  of  feverity  :  in  the  next,  what  it  was  that  enabled  Vale- 
rius to  proceed  with  fo  much  lenity :  thirdly,  how  it  came  pafs,  that 
thefe  two  oiethods,  fo  different  from  one  another,  produced  the  fame 
eifeds  :  and  in  the  laft  place^  which  of  them  is  moft  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Whoever  fonfiders  the  charader  of  Manlius,  from  the  account  which 
Livy  gives  of  his  adions  %iA  condud,  will  find  that  he  was  a  very 
brave  man,  a  true  friend  to  his  country,  dutiful  and  afFedionate  to  his 
parents,  and  flridiy  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  commands  of  his  fu- 
periors.  All  this  appears  from  variety  of  inftances,  particularly  fron^ 
his  fighting  and  killing  a  huge  gigantic  Gaul,  who  had  challenged  any 
man  in  the  Roman  army  to  a  fingle  combat ;  from  defending  his  fa- 
ther at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  againft  one  of  the  Tribunes  who  had 
accufed  him  ;  and  from  what  he  faid  to  the  Conful  before  he  went  out 
to  fight  the  Gaul ;  injujfu  tuo  adverfus  bojiem  nunquam  pugnaboy  nonji 
cert  am  viSloriam  videam  :  Without  your  permiffion  I  will  never  Jight  any 
enemy y  though  I  was  Jure  of  a  viSiory.  When  a  man  of  this  ftamp 
therefore,  comes  to  command  an  army,  it  may  naturally  be  expeded, 
that  he  will  endeavour  to  make  others  like  himfclf ;  that  his  courage 
will  prompt  him  to  give  bold  orders ;  and  that  his  regard  to  difcipline 
will  make  nim  take  care  that  they  are  pundually  executed  :  for  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  never-failing  maxim,  that  in  great  and  arduous 
undertakings  all  orders  muft  be  obeyed,  feem  they  ever  fo  har(h  and 
rigorous  (as  they  muft  of  courfe  be  fometimes  upon  fuch  occafions) 
otherwife  the  cntcrprize  will  certainly  mifcarry.  Hence  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  order  to  be  well  obeyed,  it  is  necelTary  in  the  firft  place 
to  know  properly  how  to  command  :  for  which  purpofe,  a  man  ought 
to  compare  his  own  condition  and  abilities  with  thofe  of  others  that  are 
to  ferve  under  him  :  and  if  he  finds  himfclf  in  a  capacity  to  rule  them,. 
he  may  then  enforce  his  commands  with  rigour  ^  if  not  he  muft  let  it 
alone.  A  certain  wife  man  therefore  ufed  to  fay,  that  in  order  to 
govern  a  Republic  with  a  high  hand,  therejgjjft  be  ^  due  proportion 
eftablifhed  betwixt  thofe  that  rule  and  thoJr^^"' ^%i|c  iled  in  that 
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manner ;  in  which  cafe  the  power  of  the  Governors  will  be  durable 
and  fecure  :  but  where  the  governed  are  ftronger  than  their  Governors, 
the  power  of  the  latter  will  be  of  fhort  continuance. 

But  to  refume  my  fubjedt.  I  fay,  that  harfh  and  fpirited  commands 
proceed  from  a  rigorous  and  bold  difpofition ;  and  that  whoever  gives 
fuch  orders,  muflf  be  very  ftrid:  in  feeing  them  duly  executed  :  other- 
wife  they  will  not  be  regarded.  A  perfon  however,  who  is  not  of  that 
caft,  fliould  not  give  fuch  orders ;  but  content  himfclf  with  others  of  a 
milder  nature:  for,  if  ordinary  commands  only  are  difobeyed,  he  may 
ad  with  clemency  and  gentlcnefs,  as  the  punifliment  ufual  upon  thofc 
bccafions  will  be  fufficienc  j  which  being  imputed  to  the  common  efta- 
bliflied  laws,  brings  no  particular  odium  upon  himfelf.  We  may  con- 
clude then,  that  Manlius  was  obliged  to  adt  as  he  did  by  the  extraor- 
dinary commands  he  gave ;  which  were  owing  to  the  natural  turn  and 
bias  of  his  own  mind ;  and  fuch  indeed,  as  are  often  of  great  advan- 
tage to  a  Commonwealth ;  becaufe  they  ferve  to  reduce  it  to  its  firft 
principles  and  original  virtue.  For,  if  a  Commonwealth  could  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  number  of  great  and  virtuous  men  fucceeding 
each  other  at  reafonablc  intervals,  to  reform  their  fellow-Citizens  by 
their  own  example,  to  reftore  the  vigour  of  the  laws,  and  to  correft 
every  thing  that  tended  to  its  ruin  or  corruption,  that  State  would  be  im- 
*  mortal,  as  I  have  faid  before  [m].  Such  a  one  was  Manlius,  who  by  the 
rigour  of  his  commands  kept  up  the  ancient  military  difcipline  amongft 
the  Romans  ;  prompted  thereto,  in  the  firft  place,  by  his  own  natural 
difpofition ;  and  in  the  next,  by  the  defire  he  had  that  the  commands 
which  it  didatcd  fhould  be  pundually  obeyed. 

Valerius,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  the 
clemency  and  gentlenefs  of  his  nature,  merely  by  retaining  tjie  orders 
and  rules  that  had  ufually  been  obferved  in  the  Roman  armies ;  which 
being  good  and  wholefome  in  themfelves,  gained  him  fuf&cient  repu- 
tation, and  were  neither  hard  to  be  obferved  by  others,  nor  laid  him 
under  a  neceflity  of  punifhing  deluiquents  with  extreme  feverity  5  be- 
caufe indeed  there  were  but  rew  fuch  in  his  army,  and  thofe  meeting 
only  with  ordinary  punifhmcnt,  imputed  that  to  the  common  courfe 
of  the  laws,  and  not  to  any  rigour  or  feverity  in  their  General.  So 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  treat  his  Soldiers  with  all  manner  of  tender- 
nefs  and  humanity,  that  could  gain  their  affedtions  and  fupport  his  au- 
thority over  them  :  and  thus  it  came  to  pafs,  that  thefe  two  Com- 
manders were  equally  well  obeyed,  and  each  of  them  attained  the 
fame  end,  though  by  very  different  means.  Thofc  however,  that  are 
deiirous  to  imitate   either  of  them,  fhould  take  care  of  falling  into 

[m]  See  Chap.  i.  of  this  Book. 
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extremes  that  may  occafion  hatred  on  one  fide,  or  contempt  on  the  other  > 
(as  I  faid  before  with  regard  to  Hannibal  and  Scipio)  which  is  very  dif- 
ficult either  to  be  avoided  or  remedied,  except  a  Commander  is  poflelTed 
of  extraordinary  abilities  indeed.. 

It  now  remains  to  confider,  which  of  thefe  two  methods  is  mofl 
praife-worthy  :  and  that  feems  to  be  a  difputable  point ;  becaufe  fom^i 
writers  recommend  one,  and  fome  the  other.  Thofe  however  who 
treat  of  the  inftitution  of  Princes,  feem  rather  to  prefer  the  condud  of 
Valerius  to  that  of  Manlius :  and  Xenophon  in  particular,  extolling 
the  virtues  of  Cyrus,  fays  dmofl:  the  fame  things  of  him,  that  Livy 
does  of  Valerius,  when  he  was  appointed  Conful  in  an  expedition  again/l; 
the  Samnltes.  For  that  General  having  harangued  his  Soldiers  with 
his  ufual  affability,  as  they  were  going  to  engage  the  enemy,  the  Hiflo- 
rian  gives  us  the  following  charad^er  of  him.  Non  alias  mtUtifamUa^ 
rior  duxfuit^  inter  infimos  militum  omnia  hau^gravati  munia  obeundo. 
Jn  ludo  prater ea  militari^  cum  vekcitatis  viriumgue  inter  fe  aquaks  cer-- 
tamina  ineunty  comiter  faciUs  vincere  ac  vinci^  vultu  eoaem  j  nee  quem^ 
quam  afpernari  parem  quife  offerret  \faSis  benignus  pro  re^  diSiis^  baud 
minus  libertatis  aliena^  quam  fua  dignitatis  memor  s  &  (quo  nihil  popU'^ 
larius  eji)  qui  bus  artibus  petierat  magijiratum^  iifdem  gerebat.  No  Com^ 
mander  was  ever  more  familiar  with  his  Soldiers.  For  he  never  refufed 
tojhare  any  toil  or  duty  with  the  meaneji  of  them.  He  would  often  mingle 
with  them  in  their  military  exercifes  and  recreations^  and  ufed  to  run  and 
wrejlle  amongji  them ;  putting  himfelf  upon  a  level  with  any  man  that  had 
a  mind  to  contend  with  him^  and  never  changing  his  countenance ^  orfeem^ 
ing  to  be  in  the  leaji  altered  in  any  refpeB^  whether  he  got  the  better  ot 
not.  In  bis  behaviour  he  was  courteous  and  bountiful,  as  occafion  required  ^ 
in  his  converfation  be  knew  how  to  fupport  his  own  dignity  y  without  re^ 
ftraining  the  freedom  of  others ;  and  (which  made  him  Jit II  more  dear  to 
them)  he  exercijedhis  authority  with  the  fame  goodnefs  and  moderation  by 
which  he  had  obtained  it. 

Livy  fpeaks  much  in  favour  of  Manlius  alfo ;  acknowledging  that 
the  Severity  he  exercifed  upon  his  own  Son,  had  fuch  an  efFedt  upon  his 
whole  army,  and  made  the  Soldiers  fo  obedient  to  his  commands,  that 
the  vidory  which  he  gained  over  the  Latins  was  entirely  owing  to  it : 
and  having  given  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  battle,  the  diSicultles^ 
which  the  Romans  laboured  under,  and  the  dangers  they  were  expofed 
to  that  day,  he  fays  it  was  the  conduct  of  Manlius  alone  that  gained  the 
victory.  Nay  he  goes  flill  further,  and  after  comparing  the  ftrength  of 
the  two  armies,  makes  no  fcruple  to  aflirm  that  whicbfoever  of  them 
had  been  commanded  by  Manlius,  would  certainly  have  got  the  day. 

Confidering  therefore  what  is  faid  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  it 
ieems  hard  to  decide  it.     However,  not  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  un- 

Vol.  IL  U  u  determined^, 
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determined,  I  iay»  that  it  is  fafer  and  better  for  a  perfon  who  is  fubjedfc 
to  a  Republican  form  of  Government  to  a<5t  like  Manlius ;  becaafe  fuch 
a  manner  of  proceeding  is  all  £or  the  advantage  of  the  public,  and 
cannot  feem  calculated  to  ferve  any  private  intereft  or  ambition  :  iince 
by  treating  every  one  with  rigour  and  aufterity,  and  regarding  the  good 
6f  the  commonwealth  alone,  a  man  cannot  hope  to  gain  friends  and 
partizans  fufficient  to  carry  on  any  particular  defign  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  country.  But  the  contrary  may  be  faid  of  fuch  a  condud  as  that 
of  Valerius  in  the  like  circumftances :  for  though  indeed,  with  refpeft 
to  the  public  fervice,  the  advantage  would  be  the  iame ;  yet  fo  popular 
and  affable  a  behaviour  to  the  Soldiery,  is  apt  to  excite  jealoufies,  and 
the  people  will  naturally  grow  fufpicious  at  lad  (especially  if  a  General 
IS  continued  long  in  command)  that  fuch  a  degree  of  favour  may 
be  employed  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberties :  and  that  liich  an  etent 
did  not  a£hially  happen  in  the  Roman  Republic  under  the  admioiflration 
of  Publicola,  was  becaufe  the  people  virere  not  then  become  corrupt, 
and  he  did  not  continue  long  enough  in  power  to  debauch  them. 

But  if  we  are  to  confider  thefe  two  different  methods  of  proceeding 
wkh  relation  to  a  Prince,  (as  Xenophon  does)  we-  certainly  muft  prefer 
the  condudt  of  Valerius  to  that  of  Manlius :  becaufe  a  Prince  is,  above 
all  things,  to  fecufe  the  obedience  and  afledtion  of  his  Soldiers  and 
Sabjefts  by  gentle  and  benevolent  meafures.     They  will  obey  him  if 
he  appears  virtuous,  and  obferves  the  laws;  they  will  love  him,  if 
he  is  affable,  humane,  merciful,  and  endowed  with  fuch  other  good 
qualities  as  Livy  afcribes  to  Valerius,  and  Xenophon  to  Cyrus :  and  to 
fee  a  Prince  beloved  by  his  people,  vrtth  an  army  at  his  devotion,  fuits 
well  with  the  nature  of  a  Monarchy  :  but  the  fame  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  regard  to  a  perfon  who  is  only  a  Subject  in  a  Republic,  and  upon 
a  civil  equality  with  the  refl  of  his  fellow  Citizens.     We  read  in  the 
Annals  of  Venice,  that  the  Venetian  Gallies  returning  thither  from  fome 
Expedition,  and  lying  at  anchor  near  the  fhore,  there  happened  a  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  Sailors  and  the  Townfmen,  which  occasioned  a  fray 
that  was  very  bloody,  and  carried  on  with  fuch  obflinacy  on  both  fides, 
that  neither  the  power  of  their  officers,  nor  reverence  to  any  particular 
Citizen,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Magiflrates  was  fufficient  to  compofe 
it :  but  a  certain  Noble  Venetian,  who  had  been  their  Commander  the 
year  before,  appearing  amongft  them  at  lafl,  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  difperfed  out  of  refpef):  to  him :  a  cireumflance  which  occafioned- 
fuch  jealoufy  in  the  Senate,  that  they  foon  alter  had  him  difpatched. 

I  conclude  then,  that  a  Prince  will  find  it  for  his  advantage  to 
imitate  Valerius ;  but  that  it  Would  be  dangerous  in  a  Subjed:  of  a  Re- 
public, both  with  regard  to  his  country  and  himfelf :  for  in  the  firfl 
place,  it  woiild  be  paving  a  way  to  Tyranny ;  and  ki  the  next,  the- 
Governftient  would  grow  fo  jealoos  of  his  proceedings,  that  they  would 

not 
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not  fail  to  take  fome  courfe  to  rid  themfelTes-  of  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  affirm  that  the  condadt  obforvcd  by  Manliue  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  a  Prince ;  but  adyantagcouato  the  Siui^efSt.of  a.CQfnni(»wealcb ; 
and  mod  of  aU  to  the  PiiUtc :  for  k  ibldom  oaB  do  him. any  hurt, 
except  the  hatred  nrhtchiaoccafiDOcd  by  hh  fjivwitytf  (hould  beeQoreaiod 
by  a  jealoufy  of  his  great  reputatioa .  aod  abilitie»»  as  itbftppcntdlp 
Camillas  [n]. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

Upon  n»hat  account  Camillus  was  hantjhed  from  Rome. 

B  bam  faid  to  the  laft  Chapter*  thatibeS«it:9QQ<o$A  Cpmrnot- 
wwkbi.who.taci«Uteft{the«mduA  <^  yaleriu9^  may  injure  hodi 
lumTelf  and  his  coulotryi:  aod  that  la^ng  like  Msifilias  may  be  jof  great 
fenrice  to  hia  ooxifAxfi  thdmgh  fometimes  prejudicial  to  hm^lf ;  as  may 
appear  from,  theuexainple  c^  Camillus^  w^o(0-ioafliiier  of  proceeding 
was  more  like  that  of  Manlius  thaci  Valerius^  lAvy  $heFf  ^^^  Tpc akjfig 
of  him,  iays,  B^u$  mrtutem  mlitts  oderant-  &  miralfafaur :  tU  SoUim 
hotb  bated  and  admired  bim  for  bis  virtues.  They  admired'  him  <m  aor 
count  of  his  Tigilance,  prudence,  magnanimity,  and  the  good  diicipliiie 
iie  caufed  to  be  obferved  in  his  army  :  they  hated  him  becaufe  he  was 
more  fevere  in  puniifaiog,  than  liberal  iii  r):warding  them  :  to  which  the 
Hiftorian  adds  the  following  reafons  for  their  hatred.  In  theiirft  place, 
he  ordered  the  money  which  was  taken  from  the  Veientes  to  be  ap- 
plied to  public  ufcs,  inflead  of  dividing  it  amongft  the  Soldiers  with  the 
reft  of  the  fpoil :  in  the  next,  he  caufed  his  triumphal  chariot  to  be 
drawn  by  four  white  hor&s ;  which  they  faki  was  out  of  arrogance, 
and  an  ambition  to  emulate  the  glory  of  the  Sun  :  in  the  laft,  he  made 
a  vow  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  Veientes 
to  Apollo  ;  for  the  performance  of  which,  he  was  obliged  to  take  it 
away  from  the  Soldiers,  into  whofe  hands  it  had  fallen  [o]. 

Hence  we  may  learn,  that  nothing  makes  a  Ruler  more  odious  to  the 
people,  than  to  deprive  them  of  their  pofTeffions  ;  which  is  a  thing  of 
fo  great  importance,  that  it  is  never  forgotten :  for,  upon  every  little 
occaiion  it  returns  fre(h  upon  their  memories:  and  as  men  are  daily 
fubjed  to  fuch  occafions,  Uiey  wUl  daily  remember  it.  That  another 
thing  which  gives  great  difguft,  efpecially  to  a  free  people,  is  a  proud 

[n]  Compare  tUt  Cfaapter  with  the  latter  end  of  the  2td^  and  all  the  24rh  Chapter  of 
Monuignc's  EJOTays,  Book  II.  entitled,  Ob/ervathns  on  jullm  CafurU  nuthod  af  mabng 
War. 

\9\  SeeChap.  aom.  and  Iv.  Book  I.  of  theft  DifGwiipi  ^  "  '^{fettyppa  them.  ' 
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arid  arrogant  behaviour :  and  though  perhaps  they  may  not  in  any  wife 
be  materially  hupTt  by  it ;  yet  it  never  fails  to  excite  their  indignation  : 
ifpon  which  accouiir,  thofe  in  office  and  authority  ought  always  to  avoid 
iC  y  a  mod  dafigefOus  Ihoal  *,  becaufe  it  is  weak  and  ra(h  to  the  hd  de- 
greie  to  do  a  thing  which  mtift  of  neceffity  create  hatred,  and  can  be 
acfe'nded.with  no  manner  of  advantage. 


CHAP.    XXIV. 
jTAj/  the  prokngation  of  Commijjiom  was  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  liberties. 

IF  we  confider  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans  with  attention,  we 
ifhall  find  that  the  diflblution  of  their  Republic  was  owing  partly  to 
the  diilentions  that  were  occafioned  by  the  Agrarian  Law,  and  partly  to 
the  prolongation  of  Commiffions :  for  if  the  mifchiefs  which  arofe  froni 
thi^e  caufes  had  been  forefeen,  and  prevented  in  time,  it  is  certain  that 
Commonwealth  would  have  fupported  itfelf  much  longer,  and  perhaps 
hzyfi  enjoyed  more  tranquillity.     For  though  we  do  not  know  that  the 
prolongation  of  Commiflions  ever  occafioned  any  tumult  or  difiurbance 
at  Rome ;  neverthelefs  it  is  evident  that  the  extraordinary  degree  of  au- 
thority which  fome  particular  Citizens  acquired  by  that  means,  was  of 
great  prejudice  to  the  State :  whereas  if  all  the  Citizens  who  had  an 
ofl^r  of  being  continued  in  their  offices  and  commands  had  been  pof- 
fefled  of  as  much  wifdom  and  virtue  as  Lucius  Quintius  was,  the  fame 
inconveniencies  and  misfortunes  would  not  have  enfued.     His  integrity 
and  difintereftednefs  indeed  were  fuch  as  highly  deferve  mention :  for 
upon  an  accommodation  betwixt  the  Plebeians  and  Patricians,  the  for- 
mer having  continued  the  fame  Tribunes  in  office  for  a  year  longer,  as 
the  mod  likely  men  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  Nobility,  the  latter 
likewife  in  imitation  of  the  Plebeians,  refolved  to  prolong  the  Conful- 
fhip  of  Lucius  Quintius  for  the  fame  term.     But  he  pereniptorily  re* 
fufed  to  accept  oT  it ;  alledging  that  bad  precedents  ought  to  be  dif* 
countenanced,  infiead  of  being  fupported  by  fuch  as  were  ftill  worfe ; 
and  therefore  defired  them  to  chufe  new  Confuls.     Now  if  all  the  refi: 
of  the  Roman  Citizens  had  been  as  wife  and  virtuous  as  Quintius,  that 
cuftom  of  prolonging  offices  and  commiffions  could  not  have  been  in- 
troduced into  their  Commonwealth ;  which  at  laft  was  the  principal 
caufe  of  its  ruip. 

The  firft  whofe  command  was  extended  beyond  its  ufual  term,  was 
P.  Philo,  who  having  laid  fiege  to  Palaepolis  at  a  time  when  his  Confiil- 
(hip  was  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  was  continued  in  office  by  the 
Senate  with  the  Title  of  Proconful  r  becaufc  they  thought  him  fure  of 

.    .  fucceeding 
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fucceeding  in  that  enterprize,  and  therefore  were  unwilling  to  fnatch. 
the  glory  of  it  out  of  his  hands,  by  fending  another  perfon  to  fuper- 
fede  him :  a  thing  which,  though  done  with  a  good  intent,  and  for  the 
fervice  of  the  Public,  was  the  did  flep  that  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the 
Roman  liberties.     For  the  further  abroad  they  carried  their  arms,  the 
more  neceiTary  fuch  prolongations  appeared,  and  the  more  common  they 
became :  from  whence  it  came  to  pafs,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  but  a 
few  of  their  Citizens  could  be  employed  in  the  command  of  armies, 
and  confequently  were  incapable  of  acquiring  any  confiderable  degree  of 
experience  or  reputation  :  and  in  the  next,  that  when  a  Commander  in 
chief  was  continued  for  a  long  time  in  that  pofl:,  he  had  an  opportunity, 
of  corrupting  his  army  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  the  Soldiers  entirely 
throw  off  their  obedience  to  the  Senate,  and  acknowledge  no  other  Head, 
but  himfelf.     To  this  it  was  owing  that  Sylla  and  Marius  found  means 
to  debauch  their  armies  and  make  them  fight  againft  their  country ;  and  ^ 
that  Julius  Csfar  was  enabled  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  in  Rome.     So' 
that  if  the  Romans  had  not  prolonged  their  Commiflions  beyond  the 
ufual  date^  perhaps  they  might  not  have  been  fo  rapid  in  their  conquefts,, 
nor  fo  foon  have  arrived  at  the  Empire  of  the  World  :  but  then,  oa 
the  other  hand,  very  probably  it  would  have  been  later  before  they 
loft  their  liberties. 


CHAP.    XXV. 

Concerning  the  Poverty  of  Cincinnatus  and  fever al  other  Roman  Citizens^ 

I  Have  (hewn  in  another  place,  that  the  beft  way  to  preferve  the  libtr- 
ties  of  a  Commonwealtn  is  to  keep  the  Subjects  poor,  at  leafl  from 
growing  too  rich  [p\.  Now  though  it  is  not  fufficiently  clear  that  there 
was  any  proviiion  made  for  that  purpofe  in  Rome,  (as  the  Agrarian  Law 
was  conftantly  oppoied)  yet  we  fee  that  during  the  courfe  of  four  hun- 
dred years  after  its  foundation,  that  State  continued  in  extreane  poverty  : 
the  reafon  of  which,  I  take  to  be,  that  poverty  was  no  bar  to  offices  or 
honours  of  any  kind,  and  that  virtue  and  merit  alone  were  preferred  to 
all  other  qualifications,  wherever  they  were  found.  A  remarkable  proof 
of  which,  we  have  in  the  following  example.  When  Minucius  the 
Conful  and  his  army  were  in  a  manner  furrounded  by  the  j£qui,  and 
the  whole  City  of  Rome  was  in  fuch  confternation  that  they  were 
forced  to  create  a  Didtator,  (their  laft  refource  in  extren^ities)  they  made 
choice  of  L.  Qutntius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  at  plough  himfelf  in  hi& 

[^]  See  Chap.  xvi.  of  this  Bopk, 
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own  little  eftatc  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  fent  for  to  be  invefted  with 
that  authority : ,  a  drcumftance  much  admired  by  Livy»  who  fa3rs  upon 
this  occafion,  Opera  pntium  eft  audire^  qui  omnia  pr a:  dhitiis  bumana 
fpernunty  neque  bonari  ma^gno  locum^  neque  virfuti  putant  ejft^  nifi  effufe 
affluant  opes.  It  ispkafant  after  this,  to  hear  Jhme  people  talk  ofricheSy 
as  if  nothing  in  this  world  was  to  be  weighed  in  the  fcaie  againfi  them ; 
and  that  neither  virtue  nor  merit  of  any  kind  were  of  the  haft  account^ 
in  comparifon  of  wealth.  Cincinnati's  (as  I  ikid  before)  was  at  plough 
himfelf  in  his  own  little  eftate,  which  did  not  exceed  four  acres  of  land, 
when  the  Deputies  found  him,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  Senate  to  iac- 
^aint  him  with  the  imminent  danger  the  Republic  was  in,  and  the 
choice  they  had  made  of  him  to  be  their  Diditor.  Upon  which,  he 
changed  his  clothes  and  immediately  repaired  to  Rome ;  where  he  got 
together  fome  forces,  and  marching  diredly  againft  the  enemy  to  refcuc 
Minucius  from  the  danger  he  was  in,  he  foon  brought  them  to  a  bat* 
tle^  in  which  they  were  totally  defeated  and  plundered.  But  when  he 
divided  the  Spoil  he  would  not  fuffer  the  army  which  he  had  delivered 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  JSx\\x\  to  have  any  fhare  of  the  booty ;  telling 
them  they  were  not  worthy  to  partake  or  the '  Spoils  of  an  enemy,  by 
whom  they  were  fo  near  being  plundered  themfelves.  As  to  Minucius, 
he  deprived  him  of  his  authority,  and  reduced  him  to  the  degree  of  a 
Lieutenant  only,  ordering  him  to  ferve  in  that  capacity,  till  he  had  learnt 
better  how  to  command.  In  this  Expedition  he  had  made  L*  Tarquinius 
his  General  of  horfe,  though  he  had  not  fb  much  as  one  horfe  of  his 
own  I  for  he  was  fo  poor  that  he  was  forced  to  fight  on  foot. 

Hence  we  may  fee  that  poverty  amongft  the  Romans  was  no  bar  to 
honour  or  preferment  in  thofedays;  and  that  a  wife  and  good  man 
thought  four  acres  of  land  fufficient  for  his  fuftenance.  The  fame  con- 
tempt of  riches  is  obfervable  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Regulus  ;  who  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Africa,  where  he  had  beat  the  Carthagi- 
nians, fent  to  defire  leave  of  the  Senate  to  return  to  Rome,  that  he 
might  put  his  farm  in  order  again,  which  he  heard  was  neglefted  by  his 
Servants.  Trom  which  example  we  may  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  how 
contentedly  he  lived  in  poverty;  and  that  he  gave  up  all  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  for  the  good  of  the  Public,  looking  upon  the  glory  he  had  ac- 
quired as  a  fufficient  reward :  for  if  he  had  thought  of  enriching  himfelf 
by  the  war  he  would  not  have  troubled  his  head  about  a  few  acres  of 
land  at  home.  In  the  next  we  may  admire  the  generofity,  and  magna- 
nimity of  the  ancient  Romans  :  for  when  they  were  advanced  to  the 
command  of  an  army,  they  thought  themfelves  fuperior  to  anv  Poten- 
tate upon  earth  :  and  yet  when  their  Commillions  expired,  and  they  re- 
turned to  their  former  condition,  they  were  fo  modeft,  frugal,  humble, 
laborious,  obedieht  to  the  Magiftrates^  and  reipe6iful  to  their  Superiors, 

that 
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that  one  could  hardly  have  thought  they  had  been  the  fame  men  [y1. 
This  negledl  of  riches  continued  till  the  days  of  Paulus  Eo^iliiis,  wlikp' 
were  the  laft  happy  times  of  the  Roman  Republic  :  fat  though  he  erf-^ 
riched  his  country  with  the  Spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  continued  fo  poof 
himfelf,  that  when  he  had  a  mind  to  reward  his  Son-in-law  who  had 
behaved  with  great  bravery  in  the  wars,  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
Silver  cup,  which  was  the  firft  piece  of  plate  he  was  ever  poflefled  of. 
Indeed  I  might  quote  numberlefs  examples  to  fhew  how  much  more^ 
mankind  are  obliged  to  poverty  than  riches;  and  that  the  former  hsti 
been  the  honour  and  prefervation  of  fome  States  and  Religious  Efta[i 
blifhments ;  whilfl  feveral  others  have  been  ruined  by  the  latter  [>]<! 

Bat 

[f}  <<  The  Elder  Cato  retiiniing:CoiifuI  from  Spain,  fold  his  War-bcrfe  to  faveth^r 
money  it  would  havecoft  him  to  brinff  him  back  bv  Sea  into  Italy,  (fays  Montaig*^ 
from  Plutarch)  and  being  Governor  of  Sardinia,  niade  all  his  vifits  on  foot,  without  suxf 
other  attendants  than  one  officer  of  the  Republic  who  carried  his  robe  and  a  cenfe  for 
Sacrifices ;  and  for  die  moft  part  carried  his  Mait  himfelf.  He  boafted  that  he  had  never 
worn  a  Gown  that  coft  above  ten  Crowns,  nor  ever  Cent  above  ten-peace  to  market  for 
one  day's  provifions.  Scipio  ^milianiis,  after  two  ConfuMhips,  and  two  triumphsyweitf 
6n  aii  EmbafTy  with  no  more  than  Seven  Servants  in  his  train:  Plato  bad  but  three.  Ho- 
mer but  oite,  and  Z^no,  founder  of  the  Stoic  Sed,  none  at  all.  Tiberius  GraccHus  wa» 
allowed  but  five-pence  halfpenny  a  day,  when  employed  as  a  Commiffioner  for  pubfiif 
affairs,  though  he  was  at  that  time  the  firft  man  in  Rome."  Montaignis  EJJaysy  Book  I* 
Chap.  Hi. 

[r]  «*  I  (hall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper  (fays  Mr.  Addifon,  Spec.  Vol.  6, 
N^  464}  with  a  very  pretty  Allegorv,  which  is  wrought  into  a  play  by  Ariftophanes  the 
Greek  Comedian*  It  fcems  orieinally  defigned  as  a  Satire  upon  the  Rich,  though  kl 
feme  parts  of  it,  it  is  a  kind  ofcomparifon  betwixt  wealth  and  poverty. — Chremylus, 
who  was  an  old  and  a  good  man,  but  exceeding  poor,  being  defirous  to  leave  fome 
riches  to  his  Son,  confults  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  upon  the  Subject.  The  Oracle  bids  him 
follow  the  firft  man  he  ihould  fee  upon  going  out  of  the  temple.  The  perfon  he  chanced 
to  fee  was  to  appearance  an  old,  fordid,  blind  man;  but  upon  following  bim  from  place  ta 
place,  he  at  laft  found  by  his  own  confeifion  that  he  was  rlutus  the  God  of  Riches,  and 
that  he  was  juft  come  out  of  the  houfe  of  a  Mifer.  Plutus  further  told  him,  that  when 
be  wa^  a  boy,  he  ufed  to  declare  that  when  he  came  to  age  he  would  diftribute  wealth  to 
none  but  virtuous  and  juft  men :  upon  which,  Jupiter  confidering  the  pernicious  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  a  refolution,  took  his  fight  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  ftrole  about 
the  world  in  the  blind  condition  Chremylus  beheld  him.  With  much  ado  Chremylut 
prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  his  houfe,  where  he  met  an  old  woman  with  a  tattered  rai*- 
ment,  who  had  been  his  gueft  many  years,  and  whofe  name  was  Pevtrfy.  I'he  old  wo* 
man  refufing  to  turn  out  fo  eafUy  as  he  would  have  her,  he  threatened  to  banifh  her  not 
only  from  his  own  houfe,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  fhe  made  any  more  words  about  the 
matter.  Poverty  i;4x>A  this  occafion  pleads  her  caufe  very  notably,  and  reprefents  to  her 
old  Landlord  that  if  fhe  ^ould  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  all  the  trades,  arts,  and 
iciences  would  be  driven  out  with  her ;  and  that  if  every  one  was  rich,  they  could  not 
be  fupplied  with  thofe  pomps,  ornaments,  and  conveniencies  of  life  which  made  lichea 
defxrable.  She  likewife  reprefented  to  him  the  feveral  advantages  fhe  befiowed  upon  btr 
votaries,  in  regard  to  their  ihape,  their  health  and  activity,  by  preferving  them  from 
gouts,  dropfiei>  unweildinefs  and  intemperance.  But  whatever  (he  had  to  fay  for  ' 
ue  was  forced  to  troop  ofF.—  Chremylus  immediately  confidered  how  he  might 
Plutus  to  his  fight:  and  in  order  to  it,  conveyed  him  to  the  temple  of  ^fculapir 
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But  this  )ias  been  already  done  by  fo  many  other  writers,  that  it  is  here 
altogether  unneceflary. 

CHAP.    XXVL 

Ihat  the  ruin  of  fome  StrJes  has  been  owing  to  Women. 

IT  happened  in  the  City  of  Ardea  that  a  jroung  woman  who  was  pof- 
ieffed  of  great  riches,  had  two  Suitors,  one  a  Patrician,  the  other  a 
Plebeian  :  but  her  father  being  dead,  her  guardians  would  have  mar- 
ried her  to  the  Plebeian,  contrary  to  the  defire  and  advice  of  her  Mo- 
ther, who  would  have  given  her  to  the  Patrician.  This  occafioned  f«ch 
a  tumult  in  the  City,  that  all  the  people  took  up  arms ;  the  Patricians 
in  favour  of  one  Competitor,  and  the  Plebeians  to  fupport  the  other. 
But  the  Plebeians  being  driven  out  of  the  City,  applied  to  the  Volfci 
for  afliAance ;  and  the  Patricians  to  the  Romans.  The  Volfci  happen- 
ing to  arrive  firft,  joined  the  Plebeians  and  laid  fiegc  to  the  place :  but 
the  Romans  coming  fuddenly  upon  them  foon  after,  (hut  them  up  in 
fuch  a  manner  betwixt  their  camp  and  the  walls  of  the  town,  that  they 
were  compelled  by  famine  to  furrender  at  difcrction :  upon  which,  the 
Romans  immediately  entered  the  town,  and  having  put  the  authors  of 
the  fedition  to  death,  reflored  its  former  tranquillity. 

In  this  affair  there  are  feveral  things  worthy  of  obfervation.  In  the 
firft  place  we  fee,  that  women  fometimes  occafion  much  mifchief  and 
difcord  in  a  State,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  thofe  that  govern  iti  for  a 
further  proof  of  which,  it  may  be  remembered  (as  we  have  (hewn  be- 
fore) that  the  rape  of  Lucretia  coft  the  Tarquins  their  kingdom,  and  the 
attempt  upon  Virginia  was  the  caufe  of  the  Decemviri  being  deprived 
of  their  authority.  Ariftotle  in  his  Politics^  fpeaking  of  Tyrants,  fays 
that  the   rage  and  indignation   which  men  conceive  againft  them   for 

was  famous  for  cures  and  miracles  of  this  nature.  By  this  means  the  Deity  recovered 
his  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  them  by  enriching  every  one  that  was  diftin- 
guimed  for  piety  towards  the  Gods,  and  juftice  towards  men  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  by 
taking  away  his  gifts  from  the  impious  and  undeferving.  This  produces  feveral  merry  in« 
cidents  ;  till  at  laft  Mercury  defcends  with  great  complaints  from  the  Gods,  that  fince 
the  eood  men  were  grown  rich  they  had  received  no  Sacrifices ;  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
Frieft  of  Jupiter,  who  enters  with  a  remonftrance,  that  fince  this  late  innovation  he  was 
reduced  to  a  ftarving  condition,  and  could  not  live  upon  his  office.  Chremylus,  who  id 
the  beginning  of  the  Play  was  religious  in  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  propofal  which 
was  reliflied  by  all  the  good  men  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  hinkelf,  that  they 
fliould  carry  Plutus  in  folemn  proccffion  to  the  temple,  and  inftal  him  there  in  the  place 
of  Jupiter. — This  allegory  intruded  the  Athenians  in  two  points  :  firft,  as  it  vindicated 
the  condu<5l  of  Providence  in  its  ordinary  diftributions  of  wealth  :  and  in  the  next  place, 
as  it  fliewed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  lo  corrupt  the  morals  of  &ofe  that  pofTeffed 
them."  '  , 

debauching 
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debauching  their  wives^  or  daughters^  or  other  relations^  is  frequently  the 
pccaiion  of  their  ruin>  as  I  have  obferved  before,  in  my  difcourfe  upon 
Confpiracies.  All  Princes  therefore  and  Governors  of  Republics  fhould 
carefully  attend  to  this  matter,  and  confider  the  diforders  which  may 
arife  from  fuch  caufes  :  that  fo  they  may  either  prevent  them,  or  pro- 
vide fuch  remedies  in  time  as  may  not  tend  to  the  prejudice  and  difgrace 
of  their  State :  for  we  fee  how  the  Republic  of  Ardea,  by  fufFering  the 
difcords  amoogft  its  Citizens  to  rife  to  fuch  a  height,  became  fo  divided 
that  it  was  nectary  to  call  in  foreign  help  to  re-unite  it ;  which  is  gene- 
rally a. prelude  to  Slavery. — The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  upon  this 
occaiion,  is  the  method  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  re-unite  a  divided 
State :  but  of  that  I  fhall  treat  at  large  in  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 

tFbat  methods  an  to  be  taken  in  order  to  return  fe  a  divided  State:  and 
that  they  ju(^i  wrong  who  think  the  beji  way  to  keep  a  City  in  Sub/ec^ 
tion^  is  to  keep  it  divided. 

\. 

FROM  the  method  which  the  Romans  took  to  reconcile  the  two 
fadtions  at  Ardea,  we  may  fee  which  is  the  bcft  way  of  compofing 
civil  diflentions  in  a  divideH  City ;  and  that  is  by  cutting  off  the  ring- 
leaders. For  there  are  but  three  ways  to  re- unite  fuch  a  State ;  which 
are,  either  by  putting  the  Heads  of  the  fadions  to  death,  or  by  baniih- 
ing  them,  or  by  obliging  them  to  be  friends  under  certain  penalties. 
Of  thefe  three  ways,  the  laft  is  the  moft  dangerous  and  uncertain :  be- 
caufe  it  is  impoflible  that  any  forced  reconciliation  fhould  continue  long, 
where  much  blood  has  been  fhed,  or  other  outrages  committed  -,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  parties  live  together  within  the  fame  walls,  and  cannot 
help  feeing  and  perhaps  convcrfing  with  each  other  every  day ;  which 
mufl:  of  neceflity  occafion  frefli  quarrels  and  animofities :  of  which  we 
have  a  recent  example  in  the  City  of  Piftoia.  That  City,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  divided  into  the  two  factions  of  the  Panciatichi  and 
Cancellieri,  and  Aill  continues  fo :  but  at  that  time  they  werfc  together 
by  the  ears ;  and  now  they  are  tolerably  quiet.  After  many  bickerings 
and  difputes  they  at  laft  proceeded  to  bloodshed,  burning  and  plundering 
each  other's  houfes,  and  committing  all  manner  of  open  hoftilities. 
Upon  which,  the  Florentines  who  had  often  interpofcd  betwixt  thern^ 
and  endeavoured  to  compofe  their  differences  by^  the  laft  of  the  methods 
abovementioned,  finding  they  only  enflamed  their  refentment  ftill  more« 
and  made  things  worfe  inftead  ot  better  by  thefe  means,  grew  fo  tired 
that  they  had  necourfe  to  the  fecond  method,  .banifhing  foqae 
Vol.  II.  X  X  ^: 
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Chiefs  of  both  factions,  and  imprifoniDg  others  >  by  ^hich  they  foon 
quieted  the  reft,  and  have  kept  them  in  pretty  good  order  ever  fincc. 

The  firft  method  bowever,  is  certainly  the  he&  and  moft  effed:iml : 
but  as  a  good  degree  of  Spirit  and  refolution  is  neceflary  in  fuch  a  man* 
ncr  of  proceedings  weak  states  know  not  how  to  avail  themfelves  of 
this  way ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  if  they  venture  upon  .the  ifecond.  This 
is  one  of  the  errors^  which  (as  I  faid  before)  the  Princes  of  cur  limes 
are  apt  to  fell  into,  when  tJiey  come  to  deliberate  upon  any  matter  of 
great  importance  :  for  inftead  of  following  the  example*bf  od^ei^  u^on 
the  like  occafions  in  paft  times,  they  think  it  in  fome  caies  inhuman^ 
and  in  others  impof!ible  to  be  imitated:  which  is  owing  to  their pittful 
education  and  their  ignorance  in  the  afHurs  of  the  world.  Thus  inftead 
of  adopting  the  wife  Maxims  of  the  Ancients,  they  fall  in  with  certaia 
modern  opinions,  equally  ridiculous  and  abfurd :  one  of  which  I  fhall 
here  take  notice  of,  as  it  was  eftablifhed  by  fome  wife  politicians  of 
our  own  City,  who  laid  it  down  for  a  rule,  Cbe  bifognava  tener  Piftoiq 
CM  lefarti,  Sf  Pi/a  con  k  fortezze :  that  Pifioia  vfos  to  be  kept  under 
"fy  fomenting  difcord  amongji  the  Citizens  there  j  but  Pifa  by  a  Citadel i 
not  knowing  how  infignificant  and  inefFedtual  both  one  and  ^e  other  of 
thefe  expedients  was  for  fuch  purpofes.  As  to  Citadels  I  (hall  fay  no- 
thing of  them  in  this  place,  becaufe  I  have  fpoken  of  them  A  large 
elfewhere-f/],  and  therefore  (hall  only  take  notice  of  die  fbtility  of  tMs 
Maxim,  tSat  in  order  to  keep  the  ttmns  that  are  under  your  dominion 
in  fubjeBion^  you  mujl  keep  them  divided. 

I  fay  then  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  impoflible  that  any  Prince  or  Oover* 
nor  of  a  Republic  ftiould  keep  fair  with  two  factions  at  the  fame  time 
in  a  'town  that  is  fubje£t  to  their  domimon :  for  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
mankind  to  take  either  one  fide  or  the  other  in  all  divifions,  upon  difte- 
rent  motives  which  influence  their  inclinations;  fo  one  of  the  fa£tions 
being  difaffefted  to  their  Prince,  he  muft  of  neceffity  lofc  the  town 
whenever  he  engages  in  a  war:  for  how  can  he  expe£t  to  keep  pofleflion 
of  any  place,  when  he  has  enemies  both  wirfiin  it  and  without.  But  if 
Jt  belongs  to  a  Republic,  there  is  no  furer  method  to  corrupt  its  own 
Citizens,  and  to  fow  difcord  amongft  them,  than  to  encourage  factions 
in  it :  becaufe  each  fide  will  naturally  endeavour  by  fome  undue  means 
or  other  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  Governors,  and  fecure  their  protec- 
tion :  which  muft  be  attended  with  two  very  great  inconveniencies:  one 
of  which  is,  that  you  never  can  make  either  of  them  your  ftedfaft 
friends :  for  their  Governors  being  fo  often  changed,  and  fometimes  a 
perfon  of  one  way  of  thinking,  and  fometimes  another  of  a  quite  diffe- 
rent turn,  being  appointed  to  rule  over  them^  it  is  impoflible  diey  (hoidd 

I/}  See  thiPriw.  ClHipr«randCbap.  loriv.  Book  U.^<if  tbefe-IX^^ 

ever 
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ever  be  fteadily  and  properly  governed.  The  other  incoavenicncy  is» 
that  by  fuch  a  bias  to  fadtons  in  other  places^  you  muft:  nccjQarily  divide 
your  own  State  :  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  in  Bicondo's  Hiftory  of 
Florence  ;  who  fpeaking  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Republic  with  the 
PiftcMans,  fays  Mentre  che  i  Fi&rentini  difegnavoHO  reunir  Pijiota^  divi^ 
finofe  Med^fimi :  wbil/i  the  Flanntims  endewwmnd  tot  re^umte  tbeFiftm^ 
anSf  they  foil  into  dhijkns  among fi  tbemfehei.  From  whence  we  maji 
obferve  the  evils  that  arifc  from  fuch  diviiions  in  a  town  that  is  depen« 
dent  upon  a  Republic. 

In  the  year  1501,  after  Arciro  had  revolted  from  the  Republic  of 
Florence^  and  tlie  vales  of  Tevere  and  Chiana  were  over«run  by  Duko 
Valentine  and  the  ViteUt»  the  King  of  France  fent  an  army,  under  tho 
command  of  Mcmfieor  de  Lant,  to  recover  thofe  territories  for  the  Ftch* 
lentioes^  But  that  General^  fiodmg  numbers  of  people  wherever  he 
Carney  who  declared  theihfelvesof  Akrzocco's  party^  was  much  offended 
^  their  divifions;  and  told  tbem»  ^^  that  if  any  of  his  Mailer's  fubjcdt 
in  France  (bould  declare  themfelves  of  the  King^s  party^  they  would  be 
icverdly  puniihed  ibr  it  s  as  fuch  a  declaration  muft  imply  that  there 
was  anotner  party  againft  the  King ;  whereas  his  Majeily  would  have  it 
known  that  all  hk  Subjeds  were  well  af!ed:ed  to  htm>  and  united  amongil 
them&lves." — Thofe  Maxims  therefore  which  are  now  in  fuch  vogue, 
though.contrary  to  all  manner  of  reafon  and  good  policy,  proceed  fnxn 
the  weaknefs  of  our  Princes  and  other  Rulers  of  States ;  who  finding 
themfelves  unable  to  fupport  their  authority  by  laudable  and  fpirited 
meafures,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  mean  artifices:  which 
perhaps  may  ferve  their  puhpofes  for  a  while,  in  quiet  and  peaceable 
times ;  but  will  be  found  altogether  ineffectual  in  times  of  adverfity  and 
diftre4. 


CHAP.    XXVIII. 

I'hat  the  Governors  of  a  Republic  Jhould  keep  aJlriB  eye  upon  the  coniuS 
of  their  SubjeBs*,  becaufe  under  the  difguife  of  beneficence  and  humanity 
they  often  aim  at  Tyrant^. 

THE  City  of  Rome  being  diftrefled  by  femine,  and  the  publk: 
Magazines  not  affording  provifions  enough  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  the*people>  Spurius  Melius,  (a  very  rich  man  for  thcne  times)  diftrl;* 
buted  a  great  quantity  of  corn  amongft  them  at  his  own  expence :  by 
which  he  became  fo  popular,  that  the  Senate  apprehending  their  liber- 
ties might  be  endangered  by  it,  if  he  was  not  fupprefTcd  before  he  grew 
too  powerful,  immediately  created  a  Didtator,  who  caufed  him  to  be 

X  X  2  put 
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put  to  death.  Hence  we  may  remark  that  many  adtions  which  appear 
good  and  laudable  at  firft  fight,  may  yet  prove  prejudicial  and  deftnic* 
live  to  a  Republic  in  .the  end,  if  timely  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  it. 

But  to  difcufs  this  matter  more  particularly ;  I  fay  that  a  Republic 
can  neither  be  well  governed,  nor  indeed  fubfift  at  any  rate  without 
men  of  reputation :  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  too  great  a  degree  of 
reputation  in  a  private  man,  is  fometimes  the  caufe  of  its  ruin.     To 
guard  againft  which,  no  particular  Citizen  fliould  be  fuffered  to  gain  any 
fort  of  reputation  but  what  may  be  of  fervice  and  advantage,  inftcad  of 
pribjudice,  to  the  Commonwealth  and  its  liberties.     Now  the  methods 
by  which  fuch  reputation  is  to  be  acquired,  are  either  pulDlic  or  private : 
thait  is,  in  the  firft  cafe,  when  a  man  diftinguifhes  himfelf  either  by  his 
abilities  in  Council,  or  in  the  field,  or  by  doing  fome  other  great  and 
material  fervice  to  the  Commonwealth:  and  thefc  ways  of  gaining  re- 
putation, inflead  of  being  precluded^  fliould  be  open  to  all  Citizens, 
who  mufi:  alfo  be  encouraged  by  fuch  rewards  for  their  good  counfels 
and  actions,  as  may  content  themfelves,  and  make  them  honoured  by 
others :  for  reputation  acquired  in  this  manner  can  never  be  attend^ 
with  any  prejudice  to  the  public.     But  in  the  fecond  cafe,  when  it  is 
done  by  private  methods,  it  is  very  dangerous  and  deftrud:ive :  by  pri- 
vate methods,  I  mean  fuch  as  obliging  particular  perfons  by  lending 
them  money,  by  giving  their  daughters  marriage  portions,  by  proteding 
them  againft  the  authority  of  the  Magiftrates,  and  other  fuch  favours  as 
create  dependants  and  partizans,  and  embolden  them  to  violate  the  laws' 
and  corrupt  others.     Upon  which  account,  a  well  governed  Rlspublic» 
as  I  faid  before,  ou^htio  encourage  all  Citizens  that  endeavour  to  gain 
£ivour  and  reputation  by  public  methods,  and  fuch  as  tend  to  the  glory 
.  and  advantage  of  their  country :  but  to  difcourage  thofe  that  attempt  it 
by  private  meane,  and  for  other  purpofes.     The  Romans  accordingly 
granted  triumphs  and  many  other  honours  and  rewards  to  Citizens  who 
had  fignalized  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  public :    but  always 
brought  thofe  to  a  trial,  before  the  people,  who  endeavoured  to  advance 
then^elves  alone,  by  private  methods  and  undue  practices:  and  if  the 
people  happened  to  be  fo  blinded  by  plaufible  appearances,  that  they 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  be  punifhed,  a  Dictator  was  immediately 
created,  who  being  veflcd  with  a  fort  of  abfolute  authority,  had  it  in 
his  power  to  reflrain  fuch  irregularities  by  punifhing  the  delinquents  in 
a  proper  manner ;  as  it  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Spurius  Melius :  for  if 
but  one  ofi^nder  atone  of  that  kmd  is  fufifered  to  efcape  with  impunity, 
it  is  fufficient  to  ruin  a  Commonwealth ;  as  it  would  be  exceeding  difii-. 
cult  to  maintain  any  good  order  or  equality,  in  it  after  fuch  an  example. 


C  KA  P. 
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CHAP.    XXDC. 

That  the  faults  of  the  people  are  generally  owing  to  the  Prince. 

FLINCES  ought  not  in  reafon  to  complain  of  any  tranfgreilions 
which  their  Subjedts  commit,  becaufe  they  are  entirely  owing 
either  to  their  own  remiflhefs,  or  to  their  being  guilty  of  the  fame  them- 
felves :  and  if  the  people  of  fome  States  at  preient  are  infamous  for 
thieving,  robbmg,.  plundering,  and  other  fuch  enormities,  it  proceeds 
wholly  from  the  oppreflion  and  rapacioufnefs  of  their  Governors.  Ro- 
magna^  before  Alexander  VI.  extirminajbed  the  petty  Lords  who  ruled 
over  it,  was 'full  of /afcals  who  lived  upon. murder  and  rapine  ^  which, 
was  not  owing  to  the  natural  depravity  of  the  people  (as  fome  think) 
but  to  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  little  Tyrants,  who  being  poor  them- 
felves,  and  yet  ambitious  to  live  in  fplendour  and  magnificence,  were 
obliged  to.havf  recourfe  to  oppreiGon  and  extortion  of  every  kind  [/]• 

Amongft 

M  "  The  ItaFians  (fays  the  Author  of  the  Efilmate  of  the  Manners  and  'Principles  of 
iheTimeSj  Vol.  11.  Scft.  V.)  are  an  efFctninate  people,  yet  in  the  general  op^nion^  void  of 
humanity :  they  are  given  to  cruelty,  treachery,  and  afTaffination.  The  queflion  is  then, 
from  what  caufes  this  Angular  appearance  may  ^rife  ? — It  is  commonly  affirmed  and  fup* 
pofed  to  be  natural  to  the  country.  But  they  who  talk  thus,  I  think,  mean  no  more  (fo 
far  as  they  mean  any  thing)  than  this,  that  there  is  fome  caufe  unknown,  which  pro- 
duces this  crime  in  Italy,  rather  than  elfewhere.  Machiavel,  who  knew  mankind, 
afcribes  this  degeneracy  in  the  people,  to  the  wickednefs  and  ill  example  of  their  rulers.** 
Mere  the  author  quotes  the  fajfage  above  marked  from  Machiavel^  and  then  proceeds  in  this- 
manner^  <<  This,  in  fome  meafure,  accounts  tor  the  inhumanity  of  the  people:  but  we 
are  ftill  at  a  lois  as  miich  as  ever,.'  how  fuch  an  extirminating  principle  came  firft  amongft 
the  Great.  What  follows  then,  feems  the  natural  folution  of  the  queftion.  When 
Italy  became  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  States,  the  contentions  and  faSions  in  thofe 
States  were  endlefs.  The  parties  were  often  too  fmall  to  levy  armies.  Hence  confpira- 
cies,  infurredions,  aflaflinations  by  fword  or  poifon,  were  the  common,  becaufe  the 
readieft,  way  of  profecuting  the  political  defigns  either  of  the  oppreflbrs  or  the  oppreiTed. 
See  MachiaveFs  hijioricai  trails  pafjim.  By  this  means  the  dreadful  pradlice  of  aflS|ffina« 
tion,  by  being  applied  politically,  loft  a  great  part  of  its  horror  in  the  minds  of  the  par- 
ties who  pradtifed  it :  thus  it  naturally  crept  into  private  ufe,  and  has  been  of  courfe  - 
tranfmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.— Hence  appears  the  great  importance  of 
curbing  the  violence  and  horrors  of  public  contention,  by  what  are  called  the  Laws  of 
War  and  of  Nations :  fmce  the  oppofite  condudi  is  not  only  attended  with  immediate 
cruelties,  but,  what  is  worfe,  is  in  danger  of  ftriking  its  colours  into  private  life,  and- 

g'ving  even  to  fucceeding  times  the  complexion  of  inhumanity.*^ We  muft  not  leave  this  • 
bjeS,  without  adding  a  remark  upon  Machiavel  himfelf,  who  undoubtedly  wrote  under* 
the  influence  of  this  habit  of  thinking,  fo  peculiar  to  Italy.  For  we  fee  in  the  paflage ' 
now  cited  that  although  he  fpeaks  with  refentment  againft  the  private  murders  fo  common  • 
in  his  days,  yet  he  mentions  thofe  political  airaflinations  with  a  kind  of  approbation,  for- 
which  Alexander  VI.  and  his  Son  Valentine  were  fo  juftly  infamous  through  all  Europe. . 
Ue£xprefsly  treats  of  this  method  of  acquiring  Governments  and  with  all  the  Sangfroid^ 

ofc 
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Amongft  other  vile  and  nefarious  methods  which  they  pradifed  to  fill 
their  coffers,  they  made  laws  to  prohibit  fach  and  fuch  particular 
things:  after  which,  thej  foon  broke  them  themfelves,  and  encouraged 
'Others  to  do  fo  by  their  own  example:  but  they  never  punilhed  any  one 
till  the  number  of  delinquents  became  very  confiderahle ;  and  when 
they  did,  it  was  not  out  of  any  refpeft  to  jufticc,  but  to  enrich  themr 
felves  with  fines  and  confifcatrons.     Hence  it  came  ixi  pafs,  that  their 
Subjed:s  being  impoveriflied,  but  not  in  any  wife  amended  in  their  man- 
ners, endeavoured  to  make  up  their  lofTes  by  plundering  others  who 
were  ftill  weaker  than  themfelves :  To  that  we  may  impute  all  the  c^Is 
and  enormities  abovenoentroned  to  the  fcandalous  and  wicked  exam{rfe  of 
thofe  Lords ;  and  of  how  much  weight  the  example  of  a  Prince  is,  we 
may  farther  learn  from  the  fbllowinz  Inftance  in  Ltvy.    The  Ambafia- 
dors  whom  the  Romans  fent  with  the  fpoils  of  Veil  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Dclphos,  being  taken  by  fome  Corfairs,  were  carried  mto 
Lipari,  a  port  in  Sicily^     But  Timafitheus,  Prince  of  that  place,  being 
inrormed  of  the  nature  of  the  prize,  whither  the  Ambaffadors  were 
going,  and  by  whom  tbey  were  fent,  behaved  like  a  Romin  hrtnfelf 
upon  that  occafion,  (though  a  native  of  Lipari)  and  reprefenting  to  the 
people,  in  the  flrongefl  terms,  how  impious  and  facrilegious  a  thing  it 
would  be  to  feize  upon  an  offering  that  was  made  to  the  Gods,  the  Am- 
bafladors  were  immediately  difmifled  with  all  their  effects  by  the  gene- 
ral con  fent  of  the  people.     Upon  which  occafion,  the  Hiftorian  fays, 
Timafitbeus  multitudinem  religione  impkvit^  quafemper  regenti  eftjimilis. 
Timajitbeus  injiilled  afpirit  of  piety  and  devotion  into  the  people^  who 

of  a  man  talking  on  ajuft  and  legitimate  fubje^l.  St^  his  Primes  Chapw  viii.  Hence 
conclufions  have  been  diawn  much  in  his  dis&vour,  as  a  man  abandoned  to  all  wicked- 
nefi ;  whilft  others  have  adopted  the  contrary  opintors  and  affirmed,  that  he  pointed  out 
thefe  waysof  iniquilous  policy  and  aflaffination,  that  he  might  teach  nyankindmore  ef- 
fcdualiy  to  prevent  them.  'Now  »n  truth  thefe  two  opinioM  are  equally  g#ottildlefs :  for 
on  one  hand,  his  writings  abound  with  inconteftible  proofs  that  he  was  a  well-wMber  to 
his  country  and  mankind :  and  on  the  other,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  he  hath  rather 
fliewn  the  methods  of  treacherous  policy,  than  the  ways  of  preventing  them.  The  truth 
^s,  thofe  iniquitous  prances  which  (hock  our  humanity  were  familiarized  to  bis  imagi- 
nation by  the  common  ufage  of  his  country :  hence  he  treated  them  as  he  did  other  po- 
litical maxims  of  a  better  (lamp,  and  only  talked  the  language  of  his  time  and  nation. 
Nay  it  appears  from  a  particular  paflTage  in  his  works,  that  he  vindicated  this  praAice  of 
a(rafltnation,  as  being  in  fome  cafes  a  principle  of  the  trueft  humanity.  <<  Cxfar  Borgia 
(fays  he,  in  his  Prince,  Chap,  xvii.)  was  accounted  cruel  \  but  his  cruelty  not  only  tho- 
roughly reformed  and  united  Romagna,  but  fettled  it  in  peace  and  kept  it  (irm  in  alle- 
giance to  him.  Which  being  duly  confidered,  he  will  appear  much  more  merciful  than 
the  Florentines,  who  to  avoid  the  reprt)ach  of  cruelty,  fuffered  Pt(loia  to  be  deftroyed.** 
l^hefe,  no  doubt  are  horrid  maxims,  and  could  never  have  rifen  in  the  mind  of  fuch  a 
man  as  Machiavel,  but  from  the  caufe  affigned  above:  and  they  are  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented, as  they  have  thrown  a  cloud  over  the  fame  of  one,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
.    greateft  political  reafoner  upon  fa£h  that  hath  appeared  in  any  age  or  country.'' 

are 
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are  ^iwayt  governed  by  the  exampk  of  their  Prince :  much  like  which  is 
tilt  faying  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici^  '•■' 

£  quel  cht  &  il  fignor  ^nno  poi  molti  > 
Che  nel  Signor  fon  totti  gli  occhi  volti. 

Prifioes  attract  the  fyei  of  aHy  and  good 
Or4)id|  areco^edbythe  mdcitude. 

CHAP.    XXX. 

fhsa^CStixen  m^  n^/mlU  do  yfnygood  in  f  ReptMc  by  dint  of  his  wm 
MitboHly^  mt^  in.the\fitjlf^  alfo  nvbat  prom^ 

jimt  we  to  ie  made  for  twe  defence  of  m  Town  uporr  the  approach  of 
an  tnewy^ 

TH  E  Roman  Senate  having  intelligence  that  preparations  were 
making  tliroughoiit  all  Tofeany  to  invade  their  dominions ;  and 
that  the  Latins  and  fiernici  (who  had  long  been  in  amity  with  their 
Republic)  had  entered  into  a  league  agalnft  them  with  the  Volfci^  (the 
perpetual  enemies  of  the  Roman  name)  began  to  apprehend  that  fuchr 
a  war  muft  be  attended  with  very  great  danger.  But  as  Camillas  was 
one  of  the  Tribunes,  and  vefted  with  Confular  power,  they  thought 
they  fhould  have  no  odcafion  to  create  a  DiAator,  if  his  CoHegues  would 
entruft^iim  with  the  chief  command :  which-  being  propofed  to  thenv 
was  cheerfully  complied  with ;  nee  quicquam  (&ys  Livy)  de  majefiate 
fud  detra&um  credebant^  quod  majeftati  ejus  concejjijfent :  for  they  looked 
upon  it  as  no  dijparagement  to  tbmfehes^  to  give  the  frft  place  to  him. 

Camillus  therefore^  being  afTured  of  their  obedience,  immediatelj 
rsufed  three  armies ;  one  of  which  he  conducted  himfelf  againft  mt 
Tufcans;  the  fecond  was  encamped  near  Rome,  under  the  command  of 
Quintius  Servilius,.  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Latins  and  Hemici;  and 
the  third  was  left  at  home  with  Lucius  Quintius  to  defend  the  City,  and 
to  guard  the  Senate-houfe  and  the  Gates,  if  occaiion  required.  Befide3 
this,  he  ordered  Horatius,  one  of  his  Collegues,  to  fill  the  Magaasines^ 
with  corn,  arms,  and  other  fuch  provifions  as  are  necefiary  in  time  of 
virar ;  appointing  Cornelius,  another  of  the  Tribunes,  to  prefide  in  the 
Senate  and  Councils,  and  to  expedite  the  public  bufinefs  r  thus  the  Tri-^ 
bunes  in  diofe  times,  we  fee,  were  ready  either  to  command  or  obey,, 
as  was  moft  requifite  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Hence  we  may  obferve  what  great  things  a  good  and  wile  man  may 
do>.  and  of  how  much  fervice  he  mvj  be  to  his  country,  when  he  hask 

extingui£hedl 
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jextingui(hed  envy  merely  by  dint. of  his  own  merit  and  virtue:  .for  that 
often  prevents  worthy  and  able  men  from. doing  the  good  they  would 
do,  by  keeping  them  down,  and  not  fufiering  them  to  be  advanced  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  power  and  authority  as  is  neceflary  to  aCcompli(h.any 
great  purpofe.  Now  envy  is  extinguiflied  two  ways ;  in  the  firft  place, 
foy  fome  fudden  calamity,  or  arduous  undertaking :  for  upon  fuch  oc- 
jcafions,  men  being  fenfiblc  of  ;the  danger  they  are  in^.lay  afide  their 
ambition,  and  readily  confent  to  obey  thofe  by  whofe  abilities  alone 
they  can  hope  to  be  delivered  out  of  it.  Thus  it  happened  to  CamiU 
lus,  who  having  been  three  times  Didator,  and  given  the  moft  con- 
vincing proofs  of  his  virtue  as  well  as.  his  ab(ilities,  by  conftantly  at- 
tending to  the  public  good,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  private  ad- 
vantage, had  fo  tar  ektinguKhed  all  envy  in  the  breafts  of  his  feUo^ 
Citizens^  that  they  feared  nothing  from  his  power,,  nor  thought  it  any 
diminution  of  their  own  honour  to  ferve  under  a  man  oC  his  eftabliflied 
reputation  and  integrity.  The  other  way  by  which  envy  is  extinguiQied, 
is  when  your  rivals  in  power  and  reputation  are  removed,  either  by  vio- 
lence or  the  courfe  of  nature :  for  fuch  men  will  never  be  at  reft  as 
long  as  they  live,  wbilft  they  fee  you  in  greater  efte^m  and  authority 
than  themfelves  5  efpecially  if  they  have  been  ufed  to  live  in  a  corrupt 
ilate :  for  then  it  is  impoffible  they  (hould  ever  be  moved  by  any  dan- 
ger or  emergency,  becaufe  their  education  has  not  furniHied  them  with 
any  principles  of  virtue.;  fo  that  out  of  the  perverfity  of  their  nature, 
they  will  rather  fee  their  country  ruined,  than  not  obtain  their  ends. 
Nothing  but  death  therefore  is  capable  of  extinguifhing  this  fort  of 
envy  :  and  if  fortune  is  fo  propitious  to  a  virtuous  man  that  his  com- 
petitors go-  off  by  natural  deaths,  he  may  then  eftabliih  his  reputation 
without  fcandal,  and  exercife  his  power  without  oppofition  or  offence. 
But  if  that  does  not  happen,  he  muft  endeavour  to  rid  himfelf  of  them 
by  any  means  whatfoever  :  for  this  muft  be  done  before  any  thing  elfe 
can  be  efFeded.  Thus  whoever  reads  the  Bible  with  attention,  will 
fee  that  Mofes,  in  order  to  eftablifh  his  Laws,  was  obliged  to  put  many 
pepple  to  death,  who  oppofed  him  out  of  envy  [u].  Girolamo  Savo- 
narola, 

{«]  Upon  this  paflage,  £.  Dacres  fays  as  follows.  <<  I  doubt  the  underfianding 
which  Machiavel  advifes  others  of,  he  wants  himfelfe;  not  knowing  the  meaning  of,  or 
not  beleeving  the  holy  writt :  whereby  he  puts  men  paft  fufpidon  of  his  Atheifme.  For 
what  he  alleadges  of  Mofes,  he  muft  needs  uke  originally  from  Mofes  his  bookes,  be- 
ing wc  have  not  any  author  of  that  andouity  as  could  write  any  thing  of  his  owne 
knowledge  touching  thofe  times.  But  thofe  Machiavel  feems  not  to  belceve  further  than 
ferved  his  own  humour,  reading  the  fcriptures  only  to  a  politique  end,  not  fo  much  for 
the  ftrengthening  his  beleefe,  as  the  bettering  his  difcourfe.  Yet  th6iigh  Machiavel  did 
not,  1  hope  others  will  beleeve,  that  Mofes  delivered  to  the  Ifraelites  the  trpe.  oracles  of 
God,  and  that  it  was  not  Mofes  that  punKhed  the  delinquents  among. them,  but  God  fend- 
ing bisimmediate  judgments  i  as  in  the  rebellion  of  Corah  and  his  Complices,  Nkmben  xvi. 

Mofes 
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narola,  and  Pietro  Soderinij  Gonfalonier  of  Florence^  likewife  faw  the 
neceility  of  adting  in  this  nianner:  but  the  former  being  only  a  Friar 
could  not  do  it,  becaufe  he  had  not  fufiicient  authority ;  and  fuch  of 
his  followers  as  had,  did  not  rightly  comprehend  his  meaning ;  though 
that  was  not  his  faiilt,  for  his  Sermons  were  full  of  exclamations  an4 
inve<5tives  againft  the  wife  men  of  this  worlds  a  name  which  he  gave  to 
thofe  that  envied;  him  and  oppofed  his  meafures  [x].  As  to  Soderini^ 
he  flattered  himfelf  that  time,  moderation,  the  aufpicioufnefs  of  his 
fortune,  and  his  great  beneficence,  would  at  lafl  extinguifh  the  envv 
that  fome  had  conceived  agaiofl  him :  for  he  was  young,  and  fo  well 
fupported  by  his  friends,  (the  number  of  whom  was  daily  increafed  by 
his  munificence  and  liberality)  that  he  hoped  he  (hould  have  been  able 
to  furmount  all  oppofition,  without  having  recourfe  to  violence,  or  ex- 
erting his  power  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  occafion  fcandal  and  di« 
fturbance:  not  confidering. that  time  and  opportunities  are  not  to  be 
lofl,  that  beneficence  is  ineffediual,  that  fortune  is  inconftant,  and  that 
envy  is  not  to  be  appeafed  by  any  fort  of  favours  or  good  offices  what- 
foever.  So  that  both  thefe  perfons  were  ruined  at  laft;  one  of  them 
becaufe  he  bad  not  authority  enough  to  rid  himfelf  of  thofe  who  en« 
vied  him ; '  and  the  other  by  not  doing  it  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  [y]: 
Another  thing  to  be  obferved  in  the  condudl  of  Camillus,  is  the  pro- 
vifion  he  made  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  prefervation  of  Rome  : 
and  indeed,  fuch  Hiflorians  as  Livy  are  much  to  be  commended,  for 
giving  a  particular  and  circumflantial  account  of  fuch  occurrences,  that 
lo  thofe  who  come  after  them  may  know  how  to  ad:  upon  fimilar  oc- 
cafions.  We  ought  therefore  to  remark  upon  this,  that  it  is  very  im« 
prudent  and  dangerous  to  leave  the  defence  of  a  City  to  a  parcel  of 
tumultuous  people,  without  order  or  command  :  of  which  it  is  plain, 
that  Camillus  was  fufficiently  aware,  by  leaving  a  regular  army  for  the 
iecurity  of  Rome ;  which  many  perhaps  may  think  was  altogether  un* 
neceffary,  becaufe  the  Romans  were  a  brave  people,  and  inured  to 

Mofes  did  but  cite  them  as  to  appearance ;  but  God  immediatelv  fent  his  vengeance,  for 
tbi  Earth  under  them  opened^  v.  31.  And  when  that  wretched  rellow  gathered  ftickes  on 
the  Sabboth,  Numbers  xv.  Mofes  awaited  till  God  pafled  the  fentence  upon  him  for  bis 
death  and  the  manner  thereof,  v.  35*  Therefore  Machiavel  may  jufilv  be  taxed  for 
traducing  Mofes  here  of  more  than  he  hath  warrant  for,  making  no  otner  efieeme  of 
Mofes  his  bringing  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  his  leadinge  them  through  the  wil- 
demefle,  than  of  Komulus  gathering  together  a  fcattered  multitude  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  that  Commonwealth;  which  afiion,  his  courage  and  ambition  of  rule  and 
glorv  thruft  him  upon ;  not  feeming  to  take  notice  that  Mofes  was  immediately  called  by 
Goo  and  fent  to  (hew  his  wonders  and  judgments  againft  the  Egyptians,  and  to  conduct 
die  Ifraelites  into  Canaan,  (according  to  God's  promifes  formerly  made  to  their  forefa-  - 
tilers)  wherein  he  behaved  not  himfelfe  either  ambitioufly  or  infolently ;  nor  was  toy 
thing  done  bv  his  own  prowefle  or  policy,  but  merely  by  the  ordinance  of  God," 

[*]  See  toe  Prince^  Chap.  vi. 

[jr J  See  Chap.  is.  t)f  thia  Book. 
Vol.  II.  Y  y  war. 
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war^  and  therefore  it  might  have  been  fofiicient  to  pot  arms  into  their 
hands  when  occafion  required.  But  Camillus  judged  otherwifey  and  fa 
would  any  other  prudent  man  in  the  like  circumftances.:  for  the  mul- 
titude ought  not  to  be  tnifted  with  arms,  except  under  certain  reftric- 
lions  and  proper  command.  '"In  imitation  of  this  example  then,  a  per* 
fi>n  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  a  City,  (hoald  above  all  things  take 
care  not  to  arm  a  giddy  and  tumultuous  multitude,  but  rather  fele£t  fuch 
89  he  dares  truft  with  arms>  and  js  fatisfied  will  obey  him  ih  whatever 
he  commands ;  and  order  thofe  who  are  not  made  choice  of  for  that 
purpofe,  to  ftay  at  home  and  guard  their  own  houfes..  Whoever  pur- 
ines this  method  in  a  town  that  is  befieged,  will  find  it  an  ea(y*  matter 
to  defend  it  well  i  otherwife  it  vsritt  be£fficult,  if  not  impo/lible  [«]^ 

CHAP.    XXXI. 

Shii  powerful  RepubKa  and  truly  great  men  retain  their  dignity  andfim^ 
nefi  of  mind  in  all  vicijjitudes  (f  fortune. 

AMONGST  all  the  noWe  adions  and  fiyingp  wfiicfrLi^y  aferibes 
to  Camillus,  nothir^  (hews  the  magnanimity  of  that  great  man* 
ijiope  plainly  than  the  following :  Nee  mibi  Di&atura  animosfeck  (fiiicf 
he  in  one  of  hi&  speeches)  nee  exiKum  ademit  t  lain^mt  elated  with  the 
DiSatorJhip^  nor  was  I  dejedled  in  banijhmene.  By  whfch  wd  fee  that 
great  men  are  always  the  fame  in  every  rcvcrfe  of  fortune  r  for  though' 
Oust  may  change  her  countenance,  and  fometimes  exalte  and  fometimet. 
depfefs  them,  yet  they  never  vary,  but  conftantly  retain  the  &tne  firm* 
ae»  of  mind,  and  are  fo  uniform  in  their  condudt,  that  fortune  feema; 
to  have  no  power  over  them :  whereas  mean  and  pufitlammoos  men,, 
buoyed  up  with  profperity,  and  intoxicated  with  good  fortune,  impute 
all  their  fuccefs  to  virtues  of  which  they  were  never  pofiefled;:  'and-fo 
become  odious  and  infiipportable  to  thofe  who  have  any  thing,  to  do^ 
with  them«  This^  often  expc^es  themf  to  fudden  revolutions  of  fortune,, 
and  then  they  prefently  fall  into  the  other  extreme,  and  become  as 
abjicQ  as  ever  they  were  arrogant  before.  Hience  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
when  Princes  of  this  ftainp  fall  into  adveriity,.  they  generally  turn  tail 
and  run  away,  inflead  of  exertif^  tiicmiS:lve8.  manftdly  toioppc^  it;, 
for  as  they  abafbd^^their  pro^rity,  they  are  incapable  of  foppordng 
themfelVes  in  adverfifly.  llle&  virtues  abd  thefe  defedsare  common, 
not  only  to  partkular  men,  but  (owholie  Rj^blics  :  of  which,  I  (hall 
give  two  examples  j  one  ftMb  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  the  other 
from  that  of  the  Venetians^ 


[z]  Sec  tB€  An  of  9Wr,  Book  VU.  at  tlie  begriming;. 
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Tlie  Romans  were  never  difnuyed  in  zdwrCity^  nor  elated  wuh  pror 
fperity :  for  a  proof  of  'whkh^  .we  ^  may  allcdg^  their  behaviour  af^r 
tfaeir  de&at  at  Canns,  and  their  victory  ovier  Afttiochas.  For  after  thiH 
defeat^  though  Hannibai  had  rcHited  them  twioe  before,  and  reduce^ 
them  to  the  laft  extremity,  they  were  fo  far  fi^m  4>eing  daunted,  that 
tnftead  of  Jiing  for  peace,  they  bcavcly  fdi^ed  to  coatinue  the  war  ^ 
and  xe&fing  to  redeem  the  prsfoners  who  had  beien  (aken  by  the  enc^ 
my,  upon  unreafonable  terms,  ibey  armed  their  old  men  aad  fiaves 
and  ieot  a  fne£h  army  into  the  fiekl :  ah  account  of  which  being  feot 
to  Carthage,  Hanno  told  the  Senate  thens.  He  feared  they  *were  iutJit^ 
tie  Setter  for  their  viihry  at  CamuR :  iram  whence  wie  fee  that  the  Ro* 
mans  vmrc  never  deje^d  in  llie  lowcfl:  dbb  of  their  fortune.  pB.t]if 
otiier  hand,  they  never  grew  asrogant  in  profperity,  as  we  tmy  oUervc 
from  the  behaviour  of  Sapio  to  Antiocbus  :  for  when  that  Prince  fent 
Ambidiidors  with  oiveituoes  of  peace  to  Sctpio,  the  latter  told  thom  i» 
would  not  grant  him  any  terms  except  he  would  retire  into  Syria^  and 
fobmit  entireiy  itoithe  d^retiOQ  of  ihc  Roman  RjepubUc.  jBut  Aptio*? 
chus  rejedting  thefo  condttions,  came  to  an  engajgement  with  theRom^ 
army,  aod  was  ^utterly  defeated :  a^ter  which,  be  fent  odier  Ambafla^rs 
with  orders  to  accept  any  terms  from  the  Conqueror ;  who  coutQpted 
kimfelf  however  with  the  iame  which  he  cfiered  him  before  the  batde^ 
teliing  the  Ambafladors,  ^gaod  Romans ^  Ji  vincunturi  non  minuimtur 
am  mis y  necfi  vincunt  infolefcere  folent ;  that  as  the  Romans  ^juere  never 
i^e&ed  nehen  they  io/i  a  iattle^  Jo  they  knew  bow  to  bebaoe  with  moiera^ 
tion  when  they  were  viBorieus. 

Very  different  was  the  behaviouc  of  the  Venetians  in  their  profpertfyi 
Tv4iicb  they  attributed  folely  to  their  own  bravery  and  good  conduct 
though  without  the  lead:  reafon :  for  they  became  fo  infolent,  that  they 
called  the  King  of  France  a  Son  of  St.  idark^  treated  the  Pope  and  aU 
the  reft  of  the  Italian  Princes  with  the  utmoft  diidain;  and  not  content 
with  their  territories  in  Italy,  vainly  imagined  they  ihould  foon  extend 
their  dominion  as  far  as  ever  the  ancient  Romans  had  done.  But  for-^ 
tune  be^ning  to  f]X)wn  upon  them,  and  their  ioxcsa  being  worfted  at 
the  battle  of  Vaila,  by  the  French,  they  loft  all  their  acquifitions  at ' 
once ;  for  fome  of  the  States  that  were  fobjed  to  them  revolted,  and 
the  reft  they  meanly  ceded  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain :  after 
which,  they  were  fo  difpirsted  that  they  font  Ambaffadors  to  the  £m^ 
peror,  with  an  offer  of  becoming  tributary  to  him ;  and  wrote  letters 
to  the  Pope,  in  the  moft  abjed  and  fubmiffive  terms,  to  move  his  com* 
paffion.  To  this  extremity  of  deje<5tion  they  were  reduced  in  four 
dsgrs,  and  when  they  had  not  loft  one  half  of  their  army;  for  after 
the  abovementioned  battle,  one  of  their  Commif&ries  retreated  fafe  to 
Verona  with  above  tv^enty-five  thoufand  horfe  and  foot.    So  that  if 

Y  y  2  they 
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rfldy  liad  afted  with  ufiy^Uoti  ^f  Spirit^  they  might  foon  have  brought 
andthei^  arctiyix^ioithe  j^ki  i  andlf  they  could  not  have  beat  the  enemy^ 
lllsy'^iiitKhc 'perhh^s  hkve^  obcai^  honourable  peace;  at  leaft  the 
Id&of  ra^ir  dominibnfi^iWoufcii  tiot'  have  been  attended  with  fo  much 
dj^rdicei  -Aof  ^tfir^emedtkMir  iWaSi  owing <to  the  defe&  of  their  military 
loMtutidns  flind  the  coftfcioufnefi  of  their  inexperience  in  warlike  affiiirs; 
whicb  diOieartened  them  to  fiich  a  degr^,  that  they  were  incapable  of 
exerting  themfelves  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  But  this  will  always 
hfiitbe  &te  6lE  fuoh  peopie^  for  infolence  in  [M'ofpertty^  and  dejedion  iu 
ad^vorffty^Iiane  owing^  to  mean  and  pitiful  inftitutions^  If  men.  are  im-* 
pM^rly  educated^  ^  and  difciplined,.diey  will  never  be  good  ibr  any 
thing :  if  otherwift  they  will  know  how  to  behave  virim  equanimity 
in  'all  conditions,  and  to  make  Co  tr^e  an  eftimate  of  the  thkigs  of  this 
world,  as  neither  to  become  infolenl  w>hen.  fortune  finilea,  nor  abje£i: 
whea  fhe  frowna  upon  them.  So  that  what  I  faid  before  of' individuala 
w^lLlioldigood  with  regard  to  whole  communities ;  which  wfll  always 
a£t  with  fpirit  or  pufillanimity,  according  as  their  difoipline  and  inftitu» 
tions  are  good  and  wholefome,  or  mean  and  defeAive. 

Now  though  I  have  faid  elfewhere  that  good  military  difcijdine  is  the 
foundation  ftone  of  all  States,  and  that  without  it  there  can  neither  be 
good  laws  nor  good  order  of  any  kind  [a]y  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  re- 
peat it  here ;  becaufe  we^  fee  the  neoefli^  of  keeping  up  a  good  army 
Jn  almoft  every  page  of  Livy*s  Hiftory,  and  that  no  army  can  ever  be 
good  except  it  is  well  difciplinedand  exercifed,  which  cannot  be  done  if 
it  is  not  compofed  of  your  own  fubjedls.  .  For  as  no  State,  either  is,  or 
cai^dbc,:  contiiuiaUy  at  war»  it  is  nece&cy  that  its  focces  £hould  be  duly 
exwrcifed  anddifciplinedin  time. of  peace:  but  that  is  in4)offible  ifycKir 
ar9i)9  Gohfiils  of  foifeign  troops,rOQ  account  of  the  immenfe  expencb 
youi  raufl:  be  at  in  maintainii^  fudb  an  army  both  in  peace  abdr  War^ 
CamiUus,  as  I  faid  above,  marched  out  with  an  army  ag^inft  the.Tu^ 
€an$t>  but  when  they  came  within  iight  of  the  enemy  ^and  found  the 
Tu4a9(army.was:mucb  fuperior.to  their  own^  they,  were  not  a  little dif-4 
ma^  ^  fbuft  QamiHiK :  beings  aware/  of  k,  calmly  walked  through  the 
rard&s,?  and  without  any  further,  diredions  or  altering  the  difpofition  of 
hisf  af my,  ^only  faid  to  his  Sddiers,  ^d  qui/que  diaicitj  out  confuevit, 
faoNft  J  pra^ife  ^^aiat  ytm  bavt  karnt^  and  I  defire  no  more.  From  whence 
wcylvay  conclude  ithat' be  well  knew,  they  had::been  fufficiently  difci-^ 
plined  arid  lextrcjfed^  befiur,.  botkin  p^  war,  to  make  them  good 

foldifSt^'^^  that  IwiuUytoCAfidtd  ibithem.  For  it  is  certain  that  no 
material  ferviee;  can:  be  txpe^tedjfrom  an  undisciplined  army  •  thfic  no 
General  can  truft  Xo  kj  and:that:if  Hannibal  himfclf  (hould  rife  ftooi 

[a\  Sec;  tf?e  Princfy  ,Qim  xii.  xiii.  xiv,  PoL  Difc.  Book  L   Chap.  xxi.  Book  II. 
Chap.  XX.  and  ltie:lb^t  ofmr^'j^mmJ!         '      \        ,  - 
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the  dead,  and.be  put  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  body  erf"  forces,  they  would 
prefently  be  cut  to  pieces  by  a  well  difciplined  aripy,  though  much,  infe- 
rior in  number;  becaufe  whco  an  army  is  engaged,  the  Qencral  bim^ 
felf  cannot  he  in  all  places  at. the  jQtme  time;  and  therefore  .it  is  nocef^ 
fary  that  his  fubordinate  officers  (hould  ftridly  obey  the  commands  he 
had  givea  them  before  the  battle  begun ;  that,  they  ihould  enter  into 
the  fpirit  of  their  drders^  and  know  how  to  execute  them  in  a  proper 
manner :  otherwife  he  muft  inevitably  be  defeated. 

If  then  any  ibte  will  folbw  the  example  of  the  ancient  Romans^  in 
exerciiing  and  difciplining  its  forces  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war, 
and  accuftom  its  fubjeds  not  only  to  exert  their  virtues  both  in  pul^lic 
and  private,  but  to  arm  themfelves  againft  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune  ^ 
it  will  always  be  able  to  maintain  its  dignity  both  in  profperity  and  ,ad- 
veriity,:  but  if.it  negleds  this,  and  leaves  itfelf  entirely  to  the  caprice 
of  foftune>' without  any  dependence  upon  its  own  merit  and  endea- 
vours^ ias  die  Venetians  did,  it'muft  be  fhaken  by  every  blaft  of  wind^ 
and  totaily  ruined  at laft»     .  .-   *  ,     \ 


CHAP.    XXXII. 

fFbat  methods  fame  people  have  taken  to  prevent  a  peace. 

TH  E  Circei  and  Velitr^e,  two  Roman  Colonies,  revolted  from  that 
Republic  in  hopes  of  being  protected  by  the  Latins :  but  the  La- 
tins themfelves  being/foon  after  fubdued-,  and  unable  to  give  them  my 
afliftanoe,  fome  of  the  xevolters  advifed  their  fellow-Citizens  to  return 
to  their  obedienoe^  This,  advice  however  was  warmly  oppofed  by  the 
authors  'of  that  rebellion-  who  .being  afraid  they  fhould  be  more  fe- 
verely  puni(hed  f|ian.any  of  the. reft,  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  pii&* 
veni  any  accommodation,  and  for  that  piirpofe  perfuaded  their  cbuntry- 
men  to  continue  in  arms  and  commence,  hoftili ties  againft  the  Ronuns. 
And  indeed  ij^muft  be  confefled,  that  when  any  one  bab  a  mind  to  pre^ 
vent  either  a  Prince  or  a  Republic,  >or  jpeople,^  from  coming  to  terms  of 
agreement,  with  others,  there  is  119  uirer  inethoi  to*  obtain  that  end 
than  to  prevail  upon  them  to  injuri;  or  affront  the  other  party  in  £» 
atrocious  a  manner,  that  the  dread  of  the  punifhment  they  have  ji^ly 
defcrved  may  defer  them  from  making  any  overtures  of  peace  [i^]. 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  engageci 
With  the  Romans,  the  Soldiers  who  had  been  employed  by  the  former 
io  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  were  fentback  into  Africa,  where  they  mutinied 


[^]  Seethe  Speech,  of  a  Plebeian,  Hifi.  Flor.  Book  IIL  about  the  middk  of  it. 
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•  for  want  of  pay ;  and  taking  up  arms  under  Matho  and  Spendius, 
whom  they  had  made  choice  of  for  their  leaders,  they  took  and  plun* 
tiered  feveral  towns  that  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians.  Upon  which, 
the  Carthaginians  being  dcGrous  to  try  all  other  means  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  force,  fent  Afdrubal,  one  of  their  principal  Citizens,  to  treat 
with  them,  in  hopes  he  would  have  been  able  to  reduce  them  toobc-i 
^ience  by  the  influence  which  they  foppofed  he  muft  have  over  Aetri; 
as  he  had  been  their  Commander  fome  time  before.  Blit  when  hc'ar-^ 
f  ived  ambngft  them,  Matho  and  Spendius  being  detennined  to  deprive 
thdr  Soldiers  of  all  hopes  of  ever  coming  to  any  terms  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, perfuaded  them  that  it  was  the  beft  way  to  fcJil  Afdrubal  and 
aR  Ac  reft  of  the  Carthaginians  whom  they  had  taken  prifoners.  This 
advice  was  accorffingly  followed:  for  they  not  only  pat  them  to  the 
moft  cruel  kinds  of  death  they  could  devife,  but  afterwards  puMiftied 
a  proclamation  in  which  they  threatened  to  ferve  all  other  Cartha^nian' 
pnfoners  in  the  fame  manner  that  (hould  fall  into  their  hands  theivaf- 
<cr:  by  which  they  prevented  all  propofals  of  peace,  and  made  their 
Soldiers  more  obftinate  in  their  rebellion. 


CHAP.    XXXIII. 

That  it  is  of  %reat  fervice  in  hattky  to  infpire  Soldiers  mtb  confidence 
both  in  tbemfehes  and  thetr  General. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  infpire  Soldiers  with  fuch 
a  degree  of  confidence  before  a  batde,  as  niakes  them  think  them- 
felves  fure  of  Viftory ;  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  neceflary  they  (hould 
be  weH  armed^  well  difciplin^d,  and  well  acquainted  with  each  other  i 
which  yet  cannot  be  efieafed,  ciccpt  they  are  your  own  Subjedts,  or 
countrymen,  and  have  lived  long  together.  It  is  alio  requifite  that  they 
fhould  have  fo  good  an  opmion  of  thdr  General,  as  to  pat  great  confi- 
dence in  him ;  which  they  will  always  do,  if  'diey  fee  that  he  is  vigi- 
lant, adtive^  brave,  and  keeps  up  his  command  with  dignity ;  as  ne 
caiilymaydo,  if  hepanilhes  defenders  in  a  proper  manner,  and  does 
not  harrafs  his  tn^n  with  hard  duty  when  it  is  unneceffary :  befides 
which,  he  (hould  be  pundual  in  fi:dfilling  his  promifes,  ready  at  all 
times  to  encourage  them,  by  reprefenting  how  eafy  it  is  to  ftirmount 
txiany  things  which  ieem  difficult  only  at  a  diftance,  and  by  either  con- 
cealing or  extenuating  all  dangers :  for  this  is  a  certain  way  to  fecure 
their  confWence,  and  contributes  much  to  vidory  [r].    The  Romans 

[0  See  tbi  Art  rf  fFar^  Bo6k  TV.  towatds  die  end,  &  dibi  paffim. 

ufed 
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ttfed  to  infpire  their  armies  with  this  coniidqQce  by  Religious  mcan:^! 

and  always  had  recourfe  to  Auguries  andAufplces  when  they  creat^tt 

Confuls,  raifed  armies,  or  were  going  to  enj^ge  an  eaemy:  iu  fhprt>: 

without  ibme  ceremony  of  this  kiud^  their  f^wifeilli;  and  bieil  GcDeraj^- 

never  went  upon  any  enterprize  or  undertopka|i(yy  thing  of  moment  4. 

imagining  that  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  >fucoe»of  it.  to  h4??e, 

it  thought  the  Gods  were  on  their  iide  :  and  if  any  of  their  Gonfi4» 

er  Generals  preibmed  to  engage  an  enemy  iix  contempt  of  the  Aa-^ 

fpices>  they  always  punifhed  them  for  it,  asthey  didCkudiu$Pu}cher«. 

Appius  Claudius,  accordingly,  oomplainiog  tQ  the  people  of  the  iui&H:) 

lence  of  the  Tribunes,  by  whofe  means  the  Aufpices  and  other  Rel^^< 

gious  rites  had  been  corrupted,.  &vs  as  follows;  Eludanf  nuw:  licet  it^ 

tigianm:  mid  enim  intereft  ]fe  puUi  non  pafcentur^  Ji  tx  caved  tarSw 

exiertnt^  fi  occttmerit  avis  ?  Parva  funt  bsec  j  fed  parya  ijia  non  c$f9rr 

temnendo  majores  nqfiri  maxhnam  banc  RemptdJicam  fecerunt.  Tbey  mm-  ■ 

hugb  at  Religion  if  tbey  pleafe^  and  fay  what  fgrnfies  it  iMether ..  fpe^ 

poultry  eat  tbeir  meat  or  noty  wbetber  tbey  come  quickly  or  Jlowly  out  £^^ 

tbeir  penSy  and  wbetber  fucb  or  fucb  a  bird  Jings  or  lets  it  alone?  Thefr, 

matters  may  feem  trifling  indeeay  hut  trifltng  as  tbey  are,  our  Anceftors 

exalted  this  Republic  to  tbe  glory  we  now  fee  it  in  by  a  Religious  ohferva-^ 

tiM  of  ibem.     For  fuch  things  ferve  to  keep  Soldiers  in  good  fpirits  and 

united,  which  conduces  not  a  little  to  the  fuccefs  of  any  undertaking : 

but  they  muft  be  feconded  by  valour  and  good  condu^,  otberwife  ti^ey 

will  not  be  fufHcient  of  themfelves  alone,  as  may  appear  from  the 

following  inftance.     The  Praeneftines  having  taken  the  field  againft  the 

Romans,  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  in  the  v^ry  j^fev 

where  the  Romans  had  once  been  defeated  by  the. Gauls:  which  thc|[ 

did  to  infpice  their  own  .army  with  courage,  and  to  ftrike  lu  damp.  ii^t9> 

that  of  tbe  enemy>  when  they  remembered  hcfw  unfortunate  they  Jia^? 

been  in.  that  place  be&re[^. «  Now  thou^  there  was  j(6pier  policy Jf(^ 

that  (Up,  yet  the  evpit  fhewed  that  true  valcmr  is  not  to  be.oioyfidi^^ 

fuch  trifimg  drcumibnces :  iorthe  Roman  Dictator  havh>g  re$X)(in!PPSPAA 

the  enemy,'  faid  tsx  his  General  of  horfc,  videstu  fartuii4  illosfretoss^r^ 

AUiam  conf^fTey  at  tu^  fretus  armis  animijqucy^  iwoadi;  fnediamofief^ 

you  fee  thai  wt  enemy  have  fat  doim  btre,  inking  to  tbefbrtmie^4>/\J^ 

place  I  buttrujl  y$u  to  ymr.  <mn  arms  and  courage  ^  a^  fail  Af?i>  ...t'iitft 

valour  therefore,  good  difcipliner  an^  a  coDjiid^pceiamficvgrfcfi^  r<9ll^y 

vidories,  cannot  be  difcpj^corted  by) trivial  ^cidc^t^  ar^;^ffi|fjd^rd|^4 

The  two  Manlii  being  at  the  head  of  afiv^my.  which Ji^^ 

out  againft  the  Volfci,  and  having  detached  part  of  ,fbeir. forces  |to  '^ 

rage,  it  happened  that  both  thofc  who, weci  upon  that  errj3[i>4,  and 

id]  Sec  Book  I.  Chap.  Ivi.  Note  78,  of  thcfc  Difccurfo,.  towards  thclattcr  end  of  it. 

thofe: 
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thefe  that  remained  in  their  camp,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  at 
the  fame  time;. out  of  which  danger  however,  the  Soldiers  extri-; 
cated  themfelves  by  their  own  courage,  rather  than  by  any  good- 
conduct  in  the  Confuls,  as  Livy  tells  us,  militum  etiamfme  reStoreJia^ 
bilis  virtus  tutata  eft. 

I  fhould  not  conclude  this  Chapter  without  taking  fome  notice  of 
an  expedient  made  ufe  of  by  Fabius  to  encourage  his  Soldiers  :  for 
being  fent  with  an  army  againft  the  Tufcans,  and  knowing  how  nc- 
ccflary  it  was  to  infpire  them  with  confidence  of  fuccefs,  efpecially 
as  they  were  in  a  ftrange  country,  and  had  a  new  enemy  to  deal 
with,  he  told  them  in  an  harangue  which  he  made  to  them;  when 
they  were  going  to  engage,  they  had  many  rcafons  to  hope  for  viftory, 
but  he  could  give  them  another,  why  they  might  depend -.upon  it 
with  certainty,  if  it  was  hot  of  fudi  a  nature*  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  difclofe  it.  An  admirable  piece!  of  Generalihip,  and  well 
worthy  of  imitation. 


CHAP.    XXXIV- 

What  fort  of  reputation^  or  cbaraSter^  or  opinion  it  is,  that  frji  inclines 
the  people  to  favour  fome  particular  Citizen:  and  whether  a  People, 
or  a  Prince  difpofes  of  their  honours  and  employments  with  greater 
judgment  and  prudence. 

WE  have  fhewn  before  that  Titus  Manlius,  (afterwards  called 
Torquatus)  defended  his  father  in  an  accufation  that  was 
brought  againft  him  by  Marcus  Pomponius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of 
the  people.  And  though  the  method  he  took  to  do  it  was  fomething 
extraordinary,  and  favoured  of  violence,  yet  the  remarkable  afFedlion 
which  he  fhewed  to  his  father  was  fb  pleafing  to  the  people,  that 
inftead  of  calling  him  to  any  account  for  what  he  had  done,  they 
fhewed  their  approbation  of  it  by  chufing  him  fecond  Tribune  of 
the  Legions,  at  the  next  election  of  thofe  officers  \e\.  It  may 
not  be  amifs  therefore,  to  confider  the  motives  upon  which  the 
people  commonly  aft  in  the  difpofal  of  their  honours  :  from  whence 
we  fhall  fee,  that  they  proceed  with  more  prudence  and  judgment 
than  Princes  ufually  do  in  fuch  diftributions,  as  I  have  aiferted  elfe- 
where  jyj. 

[/]  See  Book  I.  Chap.  xi. 
[ /]  Sec  Book  I.  Chap.  Iviii. 

I  fay 
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I  fay  then,  that  the  people  arc  determined  in  their  ehoicfe  upon 
thefe  occafions,  either  by  the  public  chara<ftcr  and  reputation  of  a' 
man,  when  his  condud  and  actions  arc  not  fufficiently  known  to 
every  one ;  or  by  fome  particular  prepofTeffion  or  opinion  of  their 
own,-  both  which  motives  are  fometimes  owing  to  a  man's  extrac- 
tion, (for  when  his  anceftors  have  been  good  and  worthy  men,  it  is 
generally  thought  he  will  be  fo  too,  except  he  behaves  himfclf  ia 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  convince  them  of  the  contrary)  and  fometimes 
to  his  own  converfation  and  way  of  life  :  that  is,  when  he  afTociates: 
himfelf  with  virtuous  and  honourable  men,  and  fuch  as  are  in  high 
efteem  for  their  prudence :  for  fmce  there  is  no  furer  way  of  judging  ' 
of  a  rnan  than  by  the  company  he  keeps,  a  pcrfon  who  aflbciatesT 
with  good  men  will  juftly  be  thought  fo  himfelf;  becaufe  when  peo- 
ple are  intimate,  and  much  convcrfant  together,  there  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  a  fimilitude  in  their  manners.  But  there  is  another  way 
of  gaining  credit  amongft  the  people ;  which  is  by  great  and  honour- 
able actions,  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature.  This  is  the  beft 
and  moil  flable  foundation  that  any  man  can  build  his  reputation 
upon  :  for  that  which  depends  upon  the  merit  of  one's  Anceftoi^ 
foon  fades  and  perifhes,  except  it  is  revived  and  renewed  by  a  mati'a 
own  virtues.  The  prepofleffion  which  arifes  from  your  ordinary 
manner  of  life  and  aflbciating  with  good  men^  is  a  better  foundation 
than  this ;  though  not  fo  good  a  one  as  the  other :  for  as  it  ariies 
from  opinion  and  expedlation  only,  it  is  likcwilc  apt  to  wear  off,  if 
not  fupported  and  confirmed,  in  fbme  reafonable  time,  by  great  and 
laudable  actions  :  but  the  reputation  which  depends  upon  a  mtn':^ 
own  merit,  takes  fo  deep  a  root,  and  ftands  fo  firm,  that  he  muft 
behave  very  ill  indeed  to  forfeit  it  afterwards. 

Thofe  that  are  born  in  a  Commonwealth  ought  therefore  to  pur- 
fue  this  courfe,  and  endeavour  by  all  means  to  begin  their  career 
with  fome  great  and  extraordinary  aAion,  which  may  fcrvc  as  a  foun- 
dation to  build  their  future  reputation  upon  5  as  the  yonng  Romans 
did,  who  always  fet  out  either  with  promoting  Ibme  law  for  the  * 
good  of  the  public,  or  impeaching  fome  great  and  powerful  Citizen, 
who  had  tranfgrefled  the  laws,  or  doing  fome  other  fuch  new  and 
remarkable  thing  as  might  occalion  much  talk  about  them.  This 
manner  of  proceeding  is  no  lefs  neceflary'  to  maintain  and  increafe 
a  good  reputation,  than  to  acquire  it  at  firft  :  for  which  purpofe  it 
fhould  often  b^f.  repeated  -,  as  it  was  by  Titus  Manlius  through  the^ 
whole  courfe  of  his  life.  For  after  he  had  defended  his  fi^ther  in  fo 
flrenuous  and  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  reputation,  he  fome  years  after  fought  the  Champion  of  the 
Gauls,  as  we  have  faid  before,  and  having  killed  him  in  a  finglc 

Vol.  11.  Z  z  combat. 
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combaty  took  a  gold  collar  from  his  n^ck  and  put  it  upon  his  own ; 
:by  which  he  gained  the  name  of  Torquatus,  Thefe  things  he  did 
when  he  was  young  :  and  afterwards,  when  he  grew  up  to  years  of 
maturity,  he  put  his  pwn  Son  to  death  for  having  engaged  the  ene- 
my without  orders  1  though  he  had  gained  a  vi<ftory.  Such  examples 
of  his  filial  afFc(9ion,  perlonal  courage,  and  ftridt  regard  to  difcijdinc 
and  juftice,  gave  him  much  more  reputation,  both  in  his  own  times, 
and  the  ages  that  have  fincc  pafled,  than  all  the  battles  he  had  won. 
and  the  triumphs  he  had  obtained,  though  he  had  been  as  fuccefsful 
in  that  refpcft  as  anv  other  of  hia  countrymen :  and  not  without 
reafon ;  for  in  one  calc  he  had  many  equals,  but  in  the  other,  very 
few,  or  none  at  alL  Scipio  the  elder,  did  not  gain  fo  much  glory 
by  his  triumphs,  as  by  faving  his  father's  life  in  battle,  when  he  was 
but  a  youth  himfclf ;  and  by  drawing  his  fword,  and  forcing  feveral 
young  Romans  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  abandon  their 
coitfitry,  as  they  had  defigned  to  have  done  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae  [g]  :  for  thefe  two  a<9ions  were  the  foundation  of  his  repu- 
tation, and  fervcd  as  fteps  to  the  triumphs  which  were  afterwards 
idecreed  him  by  the  Senate  for  his  viftories  in  Africa  and  Spain  :  and 
this  reputation  (great  as  it  was  before)  he  prodigioufly  increafed,  by 
icnding  back  a  beautiful  young  Lady,  whom  he  had  taken  prifoner 
in  Spain,  fafe  and  inviolate  to  her  friends*  Now  if  fuch  a  conduft 
snufl  be  obferved  by  thofe  that  would  advance  themfelves  to  reputa- 
tion and  preferment  in  a  Commonwealth,  it  is  equally  neceflary  that 
Princes  ihould  do  the  fame,  in  order  to  acquire  and  prefcrve  the 
^fteem  of  their  Subjcdls  :  for  nothing  recommends  a  Prince  fo  much 
to  his  People,  as  cither  faying  or  doing  fomething  extraordinary  in  his 
youth :  cfpecially  if  it  feems  to  proceed  from  a  regard  to  their  wel- 
fare, and  has  fuch  an  appearance  of  magnanimity,  juftice,  or  libe- 
jality,  as  makes  it  much  talked  of  [Jh]. 

,  B\it  to  refume  our  fubjed.  I  fay  that  when  the  people  begin  to 
Jiave  a  good  opinion  of  any  particular  perfon,  and  are  moved  to 
confer  their  honours  and  employments  upon  him,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  abovementioned  reafons,  their  judgment  is  not  ill  founded : 
but  certainly  they  judge  beft,  when  they  do  k  after  he  has  given 
Jome  proofs  of  his  merit ;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  they  feldom  or  ne- 
ver can  be  -deceived.  I  fpeak  only  of  that  good  opinion  which  they 
conceive  of  a  man  at  firft,  before  he  has  either  fufficieatly  diilin- 


^uiihed  himfelf,  and  cftahliftied  his  reputation  by  repeated  inftances 
fif  bis  worth,  or  cancelled  the  merit  ot  his  good 


actions  by  others  of 


ffl 


See  Book  I.  Chap.  xL 
See  jtbe  Frinci.  Chap.  xxL 

a  different 
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a  different  nature  :  in  both  which  cafes  they  are  not  fo  apt  to  err  a$ 
a  Prince.  For  fince  it  is  poffible  that  the  people  might  be  deceived* 
by  report,  or  opinion,  or  even  by  the  adlions  of  a  man,  and  think 
better  of  him  than  he  deferved,  (which  is  an  error  that  a  Prince 
cannot  well  fall  into,  becaufe  he  has  counfellors  to  advife  and  inform 
him  better)  wife  Legiflators  have  always  taken  care  to  obviate  this- 
inconvenience,  by  providing  that  when  any  great  office  fhould  be- 
come vacant,  and  the  people  might  be  fo  far  miftaken  in  their  judg- 
ment as  to  make  choice  of  an  improper  or  unworthy  perfon  to  fill  it, 
any  Citizen  fhould  not  only  be  at  liberty  to  publifh  his  incapacity 
©r  demerit,  but  have  the  Aanks  of  his  fellow  Citizens  for  fo  do- 
ing :  that  fo  when  the  people  were  better  informed,  they  might  cor- 
refl:  their  error.  For  a  proof  of  this,,  we  may  appeal  to  an  harangue 
which  Fabius  Maximus  made  ter  the  people,  in  the  time  of  the 
fccond  Punic  war,  when  they  were  inclined  to  have  created  T.  Otta- 
cilius  one  of  their  Confuls  :  but  Fabius  thinking  him  by  no  means 
equal  to  fuch  a  charge  at  that  Conjun(fture>  openly  declared  againil 
him,  and  rcprefented  his*  infufficiency  in  fuch  a  light  that  he  was^  fet 
afide,  and  another  perlbn  eledted-  of  more  worth  and  greater  abilities. 
The  people  thererefore,  in  the  election  of  Magiflrates,  found  their 
opinion  of  men  upon  fuch  circumflances  as  are  leafl  apt  to  deceive 
one  :  and  when  tney  have  Counfellors  to  advife  them,  they  are  guilty 
of  fewer  errors  tlian  Princes:  fo  that  a  Citizen  who  would  gain  their 
favour  and  good  opinion^  muft  firfl  diflinguifh  himfclf  by  fome  greats 
and  remarkable  a^ion,  as  Titus  Manlius  did  [7]^ 

[/]  **  Themoft  painful  and  difficult  employment  in  the  world,  (fays  Mbntaigne,  Book  III. . 
Chap,  vii.)  in  my  opinioiH  is  worthily  to  difcharge  the  office  of  a  King.  lexcufe  more  of 
their  failings  than  men  commonly  do,  in  confideration  of  the  vaft  weight  of  their  func- 
tion, which  really  aftonifhes  me.  It  is  difficult  for  fuch  faloundlefs  power  to  obferve  any 
decorum.  Yet  fa  it  is,  that  even  to  thofe  who  are  not  of  the  moft  happy  difpofition, .  it  is 
a  fingular  incitement  to  virtue,  to  be  ftationed  in-  fucb  a  place,  that  whatever  good  you 
do  is  recorded  and  placed  to  account,,  and  the  leaft  Benefaction  extends  to  numbers  of 
people  I  and  where  your  talent,  like  that  of  Preachers,  chiefly  addrefles  itfelf  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  very  nice  judges,  eafily  deceived,  and  eafily  fatisfied.  There  are  few 
things  in  which. we  can  give  a  fincere  judgment ;  becaufe  there  are  few  wherein  we  have 
not  in  fome. fort  a  particular  intereft.  Superiority  and  inferiority,  command  and  fubjcc- 
tion,  are  naturally  liable  to  envy  and  cavil,  and  muft  neceflarily  be  continually  encroach"* 
ing  upon  one  another.  I  believe  neither  one  nor  the  other,  touching  its  refpedlive  rights: 
let  reafon  therefore,. which  is  inflexible  and  difpaffionate,  when  it  can  be  found,  deter- 
mine the.  cafe.  It  is  fcarcely.  a  month  ago  fmce  I  turned  over  two  Scotch  Authors  who 
contended  with  each  other  upon  this  point.  He  who  takes  the  part  of  the  People,  makes 
the  condition  of  a  King  worfe  than  that  of  a  Carter ;  and  the  writer  for  the  Monarch,  . 
lifts  him  up  fome  degrees  above  Almighty  God  in  Sovereignty  and  Power/*  See  alio 
BookL  Chap.  xxix.  xliv*  and  Iviii.  of  thefe  Diicourfes. 
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^at  it  is  dangerous  to  be  the  chief  promoter  and  advifer  of  an  Enters 
prize:  and  that  the  more  important  the  Enterprize  isf  the  greater 
is  the  danger. 

IT  would  be  too  tedious  a  tafk  to  fhcw  at  large  how  dangerous 
a  thing  it  is  for  one  man  to  take  upon  himfelf  to  prefide  and  di- 
rc6t  in  any  new  and  extraordinary  cnterprize,  wherein  the  concur?- 
rent  advice  and  ailiftance  of  many  are  required ;  how  difficult  it  is  to 
condudt  fuch  an  undertaking ;  and  how  much  more  fo,  to  bring  it 
to  a  happy  conclufion.  I  flhaU  therefore  relerve  what  I  have  to  fay 
upon  one  part  of  this  matter  for  a  more  convenient  time  and  place ; 
and  fpeak  only  at  prefent»of  the  dangers  to  which  a  man  is  expofed 
who  prefumes  to  give  a  Prince  fuch  advice  in  any  great  and  impor- 
tant enterprise,  that  the  fuccefs  of  it,  whether  good  or  bad,  muft 
be  imputed  wholly  to  himfelf.  For  as  mankind  commonly  judge  of 
tilings  by  the  event,  if  an  enterprize  mifcarries,  all  the  blame  is  laid 
Upon  him  that  advifed  it ;  and  if  it  fucceeds  he  may  gain  ibme  little 
applaufe  perhaps ;  but  the  reward  in  that  cafe  is  not  adequate  to  the 
danger  he  would  have  been  in  if  it  had  failed,  Selim,  the  prefent 
Grand  Signior,  having  made  preparations  to  invade  Syria  and  Egypt 
(as  it  is  reported  by  /bme  who  lately  come  out  of  Turky)  was  advifed 
by  one  of  his  Bafhaws  who  lived  upon  the  confines  of  Perfia,  to 
turn  his  arms  upon  the  Sophi.  He  therefore  marched  with  a  very 
powerful  army  againfl  the  Perfians :  but  arriving  in  a  flat  open  coun- 
try where  there  were  vaft  defarts  and  no  water  to  be  had,  and  meet- 
ing with  many  other  difficulties  and  dangers  which  in  former  times 
had  often  proved  fatal  to  the  Roman  armies  in  thofe  parts,  his  forces 
were  fo  diminilhed  at  laft  by  hunger  and  thirft  and  ficknefs,  that, 
^ough  he  fuccecded  in  that  expedition,  he  loft  the  greater  part  of 
his  army :  upon  which,  he  was  &>  enraged  at  the  perfon  who  ad- 
vifed him  to  undertake  it,  that  he  put  him  to  death.  Many  other  peo- 
Sle  have  been  ferved  fo  in  Republics  upon  like  occafions,  as  we  might 
aew  at  large  from  the  hiftory  of  former  times.  It  happened  that 
one  of  the  Roman  Confuls  being  chofen  out  of  the  Plebeians,  by  the 
inllijgation  of  Ibmc  particular  Citizens,  was  defeated  the  firft  time 
he  led  an  army  into  the  'field :  for  which  the  encouragers  of  that 
ele6tion  would  have  been  called  to  an  account,  if  the  whole 
body  of  Plebeians  had  not  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  protect 
them  for  the  honour  they  had  done  them.     Hence  we    fee   that 

the 
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the  Counfellors  of  Princes  and  Republics  lie  under  this  dilemma; 
that  if  they  do  not  give  fuch  advice  as  they  think  bell  for  their  Ma- 
ilers, without  any  other  confideration,  they  fail  in  their  duty;  and 
if  they  do,  they  often  hazard  their  own  lives  and  fortunes  :  becaufc 
(as  I  faid  before)  moil  men  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  goodnefs  or  badncfs 
of  their  counfel  from  the  event  of  it.  .. 

Coniidering  therefore  fometimes  with  myfelf  how  thefe  dangers 
are  to  be  avoided,  I  think  the  beil  way  is  to  proceed  with  calmnefs  and 
moderation,  and  not  to  avow  or  patronize  any  undertaking  with  ve- 
hemence and  earneilnefs,  as  a  projedl  of  ypur  own ;  but  to  give  your 
opinion  in  a  modeil  manner,  and  fupport  it  without  pailion :  that  fo, 
if  a  Priace  or  a  Republic  ihould  think  fit  to  follow  it,  they  may 
feem  to  do  it  voluntarily,  and  not  to  be  forced  into  it  by  clamour  and 
importunity.  If  you  ail  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  unreafonable 
either  in  the  Prince  or  the  people  to  blame  your  advice,  as  it  is  not 
crammed  down  their  throats  without  the  concurrence  and  approba* 
tion  of  the  other  Counfellors :  and  therefore  you  have  nothing  to  fear 
when  your  couniel  is  not  oppo^d  by  the  reft ;  but  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed with  reluftarice,  you  are  in  danger,  becaufe  if  it  ihould  not 
fucceed,  they  will  all  combine  to  ruin  you.  Now  though  indeed 
there  is  not  fo  much  honour  to  be  gained  this  way;  as  when  the  au- 
thority of  one  man  prevails  over  that  of  many,  and  his  advice  is 
crowned  with  fuccefs ;  yet  it  is  attended  with  two  advantages :  for 
in  the  firil  place,  you  run  no  rifque ;  and  in  the  fecond,  when  you 
propofe  any  thing  with  modeily,  and  it  is  carried  againil  you  by  the 
obiUnacy  and  perverfenefs  of  the  reil;  if  any  mifcarriage  iliould  en- 
fue  in  the  execution,  it  will  be  ilill  more  for  your  reputation.  Not 
that  a  good  man  ihould  ever  wiih  to  build  his  reputation  upon  any 
misfortune  that  may  befal  his  Prince  or  his  country :  but  when  fuch 
a  thing  has  a£lually  happened,  it  is  more  fatisfadlion  to  have  given 
fuch  couniel  as  would  have  prevented  it^  and  to  hear  it  applauded, 
than  to  be  in  danger  of  being  puniihed  for  it. 
.  This  is  the  beil  courfe^^  I  think,  that  can  be  taken  by  Couniellors 
in  fuch  cafes ;  for  to  be  iilent  and  give  no  opinion  would  be  not  only 
betraying  their  country,  but  expofing  themfelves  to  danger :  for  in  a 
little  time  they  would  become  fuipefled,  and  might  be  ferved  as  the 
Macedonian  was  by  Perfeus;  who  being  deifeated  by  Paulus  -^milius ; 
and  efcaping  into  a  place  of  fafety  with  a  few  friends,  was  told  by 
one  of  them  (as  they  were  talking  over  their  misfortunes)  ,of  fomc 
errors  he  had  been  guilty  of  that  were  the  caufe  of  his  ruin ;  at 
which,  he  turned  to  him,  and  aiking  if  he  was  not  afhamed  to  tell 
him  of  them,  like  a  Traitor  as  he  was,  when  there  was  no  remedy 
left,  he  immediately  killed  him  with  his  own  hands :  fo  that  he  was 
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juftly  puniflied  for  being  filent  when  he  fliould  have  ipoken,  and 
ipcalung  when  he  ought  to  have  JieW  his  tongue* 

CHAP.    XXXVI. 

Why  the  French  always  have  been^  and  Ji ill  are^  accounted  more  than 
men  at  thejirjt  charge*,  and  afterwards  lefs  than  women. 

TH  E  ardour  of  the  Gaul  who  challenged  any  man  m  the  Ro- 
man army  to  a  fingle  combat,  and  was  killed  by  Titus  Man- 
lius  upon  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  Livy  fays 
of  the  Gauls  in  feveral  parts  of  his  Hiftory,  viz.  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  battle  they  are  more  than  men,  but  afterwards  lefs  than 
women  \K\.  Many  people  therefore  confidering  to  what  caufes  this 
may  be  attributed,  afcribe  it  to  the  natural  temperament  and  confti- 
tution  of  that  people :  and  indeed  I  think  there  feems  to  be  fomc 
appearance  of  truth  and  reafon  in  that  opinion  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded 
at  the  fame  time,  that  this  innate  ardour  which  makes  them  fo  fierce 
at  the  firft  onfet  might  be  fo  corrected  and  regulated  by  art  as  to  be 
kept  up  till  the  end  of  a  battle. 

For  a  proof  of  my  aflertion  let  it  be  confidered  that  there  are  three 
forts  of  armies :  one,  in  which  there  is  both  courage  and  good  or- 
der j  the  former  of  which  is  in  a  great  meafure  awing  to  the  latter  [/]• 
Of  this  fort  were  the  Roman  armies,  which  were  always  remark- 
able for  the  regularity  and  good  order  that  were  eftabli/hed  in  them 
by  ftridl  difcipline  and  conftant  exercife  :  nothing  was  done  without 
the  cxprefs  command  of  their  General ;  the  Soldiers  neither  eat  nor 
flept,  nor  bought,  nor  fold,  nor  did  any  other  thing  either  of  a  civil 
or  military  nature  without  his  permimon.  The  example  therefore 
.  of  thofe  armies  which  fubdued  the  whole  world  ought  certainly  to 
be  followed  by  all  others :  for  fuch  as  do  not  think  it  worth  their 
imitation,  cannot  properly  be  called  armies;  and  if  they  ever  happen 
to  do  any  thing  extraordinary,  it  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to  a  degree 
of  fury  and  blind  impetuofity,  than  to  true  valour.  But  well  dif- 
ciplined  troops  know  how  to  moderate  and  reftrain  thofe  fallies,  and 
avail  themfelves  of  their  courage  at  proper  times  and  places,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  they  are  never  difmayed  at  any  diflficulty  or  danger  : 
for  good  order  and  difcipline  conftandy  revive  their  fpirits,  and  in^ire 
them  with  fuch  confidence  of  vi(Elory  that  they  think  nothing  can 
ftand  before  them  whilft  they  keep  firm  and  compaft  in  their  ranks. 

See  thi  Sketch  of  France^  VoL  I. 
Set  tbiJri  of  War^  paffiau 
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Very  different  is  the  cafe  in  the  fccond  fort  of  armies,  which,  like 
the  French,  have  ardour  enough  indeed,  but  no  good  order  atnongft 
them ;  and  therefore  they  often  fail  very  ibon  :  for  if  they  do  not 
prefently  make  an  impreflion  upon  the  enemy,  the  fury  of  their  firft 
efforts  being  fpent,  and  having  no  difcipline  nor  any  other  hope  to  ^ 
animate  and  fupport  them,  they  grow  difpirited  and  run  away. 
Whereas  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  relying  on  their  difcipiinc 
and  good  order,  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  fort  of  difficulty  or 
danger,  nor  ever  defpaired  of  vidtory ;  but  behaved  with  as  much 
valpur  and  firmnefs  at  the  end  of  a  battle  as  in  the  beginning  of -it; 
or  rather  more  if  poffible;  as  their  courage  always  incrcafed  acccfrd- 
ing  to  the  rcfiftance  they  met  with.  But  there  is  a  third  fort  of  ar- 
mies which  (like  thofe  of  the  Italians  at  prcfent)  have  neither  any 
courage  in  their  conflitution,  nor  difcipline  amongfl  them:  and 
thefe  in  truth  are  eood  for  nothing  at  all,  nor  ever  can  gain  a  vie* 
tory,  except  they  chance  to  fall  upon  an  army  that  is  routed  by  fomc 
other  accident.  What  fort  of  order  may  be  expcfted  in  fuch  armies, 
we  may  fee  from  the  fpeech  of  Papirius  Curfor  in  Livy,  when  he 
would  have  puniihed  Fabius  his  MaAer  of  horfe  for  difobedience  of 
orders.  Nemo  bominum,  (fays  he)  neque  Deorum  verecundiam  babeati 
non  edi^a  Imperatorunif  non  aufptcia  obferventur  :  Jine  commeatUj  vagi 
milites  in  pacato^  in  bojlicoj  errent ;  immemores  facr amentia  Je  ubi  velint 
exauSlorenti  infrequentia  deferant  Jigna  \  neque  conveniant  ad  edi&um  i 
nee  difcernant  interdiu,  nocle ;  aquoy  iniquo  loco ;  jujfuj  injujfu  Impera^ 
toris^  pugnenti  &  nonjigna^  non  ordines  fervent  \  latrocinii  modo^  caeca 
&  fortuitaj  pro  foJenni  &  facrata  militia  ft.  Hencefortb  no  body  'wiU 
fhew  the  leajt  reverence  to  any  Infitutions  eitber  buman  or  divine  i  tbey 
will  laugh  at  the  commands  of  their  Generals ^  and  defpife  tbe  f acred 
Aufhices ;  the  loofe  diforderly  Soldiers  will  wander  about  without  any 
paj/portf  and  plunder  their  own  country  as  well  as  that  of  tbe  enemy  ^ 
they  will  think  no  more  of  their  oath^  but  difcharge  themfelves  when  they 
pleafe  \  they  will  defer t  their  colours^  and  return  to  them  no  more  upon  any 
proclamation  wbatfoeveri  they  will  have  no  regard  either  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  time  or  place ^  when  they  are  to  engage  an  enemy ;  tbey  will  obey 
no  fgnals  or  orders^  but  fight  when  they  have  a  mind^  whether  thetr 
Commanders  will  or  not,  and  become  more  like  a  parcel  of  banditti,  a  tu- 
multuous and  diforderly  rabble^  than  a  regular  and  well  difcipUned  army:. 
Hence  we  may  judge  whether  our  armies  at  prefent  are  more  like  a 
parcel  of  bandittu  a  tumultuous  and  diforderly  rabble,  or  regular  and 
well  difciplined  troops,  how  different  they  are  from  fuch  as  may  pro* 
perly  be  called  good  foldiers,  how  far  Irom  being  either  brave  and 
t)rderly  at  the  fame  time,  like  the  old  Romans,  or  even  from  being 
brave  alone,  like  the  French. 

CHAR 
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Whether  Skirmijhes  before  a  battle  are  necejjaryi  and  how  the  quality 
of  a  new  enemy  is  to  be  difcovered  without  them. 

NOT  to  mention  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  conducing  all  hu-s- 
man  affiiirs  to  any  degree  of  pcrfedtion,  there  is  no  good  with- 
out fome  evil  fo  intimately  united  and  interwoven  with  it^  that  it 
feems  impoffible  to  feparate  them,  or  to  obtain  the  one  without  par- 
taking of  the  other.  It  is  a  hard  matter  therefore  to  arrive  at  per- 
fcdlion,  except  a  man  is  favoured  by  fortune  in  fuch  an  extraordinary 
manner  as  enables  him  to  furmount  theie  ufual  and  natural  impedi-^ 
ments.  Thefe  refledlions  I  cannot  help  making  whenever  I  read  the 
account  given  by  Livy  of  the  fingle  combat  betwixt  Titus  Manlius 
and  the  Champion  of  the  Gauls :  upon  which  that  Hiftorian  fays, 
^(inti  ea  dimicatio  ad  univerf  belli  eventum  momenti  fuit^  ut  Gatlorum 
exercitus,  reliilis  trepidi  cq/irisy  in  Tiburtem  agrum,  mox  in  Campa- 
niam  tranferit.  I'be  event  of'  this  combat  was  of  fuch  confequence^  that 
it  in  a  great  meafure  determined  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  war:  for  the 
Gauls  immediately  decamped  in  the  utmoji  conjlernationy  and  retreated 
frji  into  the  territories  about  Tibur,  and  from  thence  into  Campania. 
For  we  muft  confider  on  one  hand,  that  no  General  ought  to  do  any 
thing,  which,  though  feemingly  of  fmall  importance,  may  have  an 
ill  effed:  upon  his  army ;  and  that  to  flake  his  whole  fortune  upon 
part  of  his  forces  only  where  he  cannot  exert  all  his  ftrength,  is  very 
rafli  and  imprudent,  as  we  have  (hewn  before  at  large  [m] :  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  when  a  General  has  a  new 
Enemy  to  deal  with  of  any  reputation,  he  is  obliged  to  make  fome 
trial  of  them  by  light  fkirmifhes  and  fighting  in  fmall  parties  before 
he  comes  to  a  general  engagement  5  that  fo  his  Soldiers  beginning  to 
be  acquainted  with  their  dilcipline  and  manner  of  fighting,  may  not 
he  difmayed  at  the  report  they  have  heard  of  their  prowefs :  which 
indeed  is  a  precaution  of  great  importance,  and  fo  neceflary,  that 
without  it  he  runs  no  fmall  rifque  of  being  defeated,.  Thus  when 
Valerius  Corvinus  was  fent  by  the  Romans  with  an  afrny  againft  the 
Samnites,  (an  enemy  with  whom  they  had  never  been  engaged  be- 
fore) Livy  tells  us  that  he  frequently  fent  out  fmall  parties  to 
ikirmifh  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  ne  eos  novum  bellum^  ne 
novus  hofiis  terreret ;  that  fo  his  Soldiers  might  not  be  daunted  at  a 
new  enemy  i  or  a  new  way  of  fighting.     It  muft.  be  confefTed  howf 

[m  j  See  Book  II.  Chap,  xxii,  xxiii.  and  the  Art  $/  ff<ar^  paiSin* 

ever 
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ever,  that  this  method  of  fending  out  fmall  parties  to  fkirmifli  with 
the  enemy  is  fubjed:  to  great  dangers :  for  if  they  (hould  be  defeated, 
it  would  have  a  very  different  effedt  from  what  was  defigned,  and 
difmay  your  troops  inftead  of  animating  them  :  fo  that  this  is  one  of 
thofc  things  in  which  good  and  evil  are  fo  clofely  united  together, 
that  you  cannot  cafily  take  one  without  the  other. 

I  fay  then,  that  a  General  ftiould  endeavour  by  all  means  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  that  may  ftrike  a  terror  into  his  army ;  to  which  all 
troops  are  naturally  fubjedt  when  they  are  beat  at  firft  ;  and  therefore 
he  ought  not  to  fuffer  them  to  fkirmifti  with  the  enemy,  except  they 
can  do  it  with  great  advantage,  and  are  fure  of  fuccefs ;  neither 
fhould  he  attempt  to  maintain  pafTes,  where  he  cannot  employ  his 
whole  ftrength  ;  nor  be  too  obftinatc  in  defending  any  town,  unlefs 
he  knows  he  muft  inevitably  be  ruined  by  the  lofs  of  it ;  and  when 
that  is  to  be  done,  he  is  to  draw  all  the  reft  of  his  forces  out  of  other 
places  into  the  field ;  that  fo  they  may  be  able  to  adt  in  concert  with 
the  garrilbn,  and  exert  their  whole  ftrength  to  prevent  its  being 
taken.  For  when  an  enemy  gets  pofTeffion  of  fuch  places  only  as 
you  abandon,  and  you  have  ftill  an  army  entire  in  the  field,  it  is  no 
difcredit  to  you,  nor  difcouragement  to  your  Soldiers:  but  when  you 
lofe  a  place  which  you  had  undertaken  to  maintain,  and  every  body 
expected  you  would  do  it  effedlually,  it  hurts  your  reputation  and  dif- 
mays  your  troops,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  will  probably  be  ruined, 
as  the  Gauls  were,  by  rifquing  the  event  of  the  whole  war  upon  a 
fmall  part  of  your  ftrength.  Philip  of  Macedon  (the  father  of  Per- 
feus)  a  Prince  well  experienced  in  war,  and  of  great  reputation  in  his 
time,  being  invaded  by  the  Romans,  abandoned  and  laid  wafte  a 
confiderable  part  of  his  country  which  he  thought  he  fhould  not  be 
able  to  defend ;  wifely  judging  it  would  be  lefs  difgrace  to  leave  it  to 
the  enemy  as  not  worth  keeping,  than  to  undertake  its  defence  and 
foil  in  his  endeavours.  The  Rpmans  being  reduced  to  great  diftrefs 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  not  by  any  means  in  a  condition  to 
protedt  fome  of  their  Subjedts  and  allies  who  defired  their  affiftance, 
gave  them  leave  to  defend  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could.  Now 
certainly  fuch  refolutions  as  thefe  are  much  more  honourable  than 
pretending  to  defend  others  when  it  is  not  in  your  power :  for  in  one 
cale,  you  lofe  your  friends  only ;  but  in  the  other,  you  ruiii  both 
them  and  yourfelf. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  fkirmi(hing;  I  fay,  that  if  a  Gene- 
ral is  obliged  by  a  new  enemy,  and  a  manner  of  fighting  of  which 
.  his  troops  have  had  no  experience,  to  try  fomething  of  that  kind  for 
the  purpofes  aboyementioned,  he  ought  either  to  do  it  with  fuch  ad- 
vantage that  he  may  be  fure  of  fuccefs;  or  to  follow  the  example  of 

Vol,  II.  A  a  a  Marius, 
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Matius,  (which  is  the  better  way  of  the  two)  when  he  marched 
againft  the  Cimbri,  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  who  had  invaded 
Italy,  and  were  plundering  all  the  country :  for  feeing  his  troops  were 
feized  with  a  fort  of  panic  at  the  approach  of  fuch  a  fwarm  of  peo- 
pJe»  who,  though  Nnatarally '  fierce,  were^  not  a  little  elated  with  a 
vidory  which  they  had  already  gained  over  the  Romans,  he  thought 
it neceflary,  before  became  to  an  engagement  withthcm^  to  take 
fome  method  that  might  animate  his  Soldiers,  and  difpollefs  them  of 
the  terror  they  had  conceived  of  thofe  barbarians:  for  which  pur* 
poie,  like  a  wife  GeneraU  he  often  encamped  in  places  w;here  they 
might  obferve  the  march  of  the  enemy  at  a  diftance  and  in  Xecuritjr  r 
that  fo  his  Soldiers  keeping  themfelves  clofe  within  their  entrench- 
ments, and  being  ufed  to  fee  them  every  day,  when  they  perceived 
they  had  only  to  deal  with  a  diforderly  multitude^  encumbered  with 
baggage,  fome  of  them  armed  with  fuch  weapons  a$  could  not  much 
anniDy  them,  and  others  without  any  arms  at  all,  they  might  itccorer 
their  Spirits,  and  infbead  of  declining  an  engagement,  be  defirous  to 
fight  them.  A  manner  of  proceeding  worthy  of  fo  great  a  General,, 
and  of  being  followed  by  others  who  would  avoid  the  dangers  above- 
mentioned,  and  not  be  reduced  to  the  fame  neceility  that  the  Gauls 
found  themfelves  in,  ^ifi  oS  rem  parvi  pomkrix,  iaysi4hc:Ui£koiiian,  in, 
^iSurtem  agruni^  &  in  Campaniam  tran/ierintf  nvboiangierrt^^ttt 
^  en  accident  ef  Iktle  moment^  retreated  firfi  inta  tJbe. territories  of  Jit*- 
imr^  and  then  int^  Campania^ 

iV  CHAP.    XXXVilL 

How  a  General  ought  to  be  qualified  to  make  bis.  Troops  eonjide  in.  kim^ 

X  TALERIUS  Corvinus  (as  I  faid  in  the  laft  Chapter)  waa  fent 
^\^  with  an  army  againft  the  Samnites,  a  new  enemy  at  that  time 
t(^  the  Roman  Republic.  To  encours^his  meoi  there£brc»^and.  to 
nutke  them  acquainted  with  the  enemy  they  had  to  do  widi,  he 
iSnnedmes  fent  fmall  parties  out  to  ikirmifh,.  and  fometimes  u&d  to 
harangue  them  all  together :  in  which  harangues,  efpecially  in  one 
that  he  made  to  them>  juft  befere  they  were  coming  to  a  general 
engagement,  he  reprcfentcd  to  them  with  great  energy^  how  little 
account  they  ought  to  make  of  &ich  an  enemy,  when  they  confi- 
dered  their  own  valour  and  his  conduA.  From  one  part  of  this 
Speech  we  may  learn,  in  what  manner  a  Commander  ought  to  be 
qualified,  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  Soldiers  :  lum  etiam 
intueri  (fays  he)  cujiu  du£iu  aufpicioque  ineunda  pugm^t  z  utrum  qui 
...  :   :  /  audiendus^ 
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audiendus^  duntaxat  magnificus  adbortatorjit^  verbis  tantum  feroxj  ope^ 
rum  militarium  expers ;  an  qui  &  ipfe  tele  traSlare,  procedcre  antejigna^ 
verfari  medidr  in  mole  pugna  fciat.  FaSfa  mea^  non  diSla^  vos  milites 
fequi  volo^  nee  difciplinam  modof  Jed  exemplum  etiam  a  me  petere,  qui 
bdc  dextrd  mihi  tres  confulatus^  Jummamque  laudcmpeperi :  Conjidcr  the 
man  undet^  nvbofe  condudl  and  aufpices  you  are  going  to  engage  \  whether 
he  who  now /peaks  to  you  is  only  a  magnificent  boajiery  valiant  in  words ^ 
but  ignorant  in  the  duty  of  a  Soldier ;  or  whether  be  is  not  a  per/on  who 
knows  how  to  handle  bis  own  weapons^  and  is  ufed  to  put  bimfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  Men^  and  charge,  the  thiakeji  of  the  enemy.  Obferve 
tny  aSlions;  and  not  my  words  only,  fellow  Soldiers  ;  follow  my  example^ 
as  well  as  my  orders^  and  confide  in  me^  who  have  obtained  three  Con-- 
fuJJhips^  and  immortal  honour  with  this  very  right  band.  Whoever 
duly  confiders  this  fpeech^  will  fee  what  courfe  a  man  ought  to  take 
in  order  to  make  himfelf  reputed  a  great  general:  and  he  that  does 
Qtherwife,  will  find  in  time»  that  his  command  (in  what  manner 
foever  he  obtained  it,  whether  by  favour  or  good  fortune)  will  rather 
difgrace  than  honour  him  :  for  it  is  not  the  title  alone  that  gives  dig- 
nity to  the  man,  but  the  man  that  dignifies  the  title. 

It  muft  be  obferved  likewise  from  what  we  have  faid  above,  that 
if  greac  Commanders  have  been  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  extraordinary 
means  to  animate  a  veteran  army,  when  they  were  to  engage  a  new 
enemy,  all  poiiible  care  and  art  muft  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  in 
an  unexperienced  body  of  troops,  which  have  never  looked  an  ene- 
my in  the  face  before  :  for^  if  a  new  enemy,  and  an  unufual  manner 
of  fighting,  are  apt  to  ftrike  a  terror  even  into  veterans,  it  may  well 
be  expedlal  that  any  enemy  whatfoever  will  make  a  greater  impref- 
fion  upon  a  raw  new  raifcd  army.  Good  Commanders  however, 
have  always  taken  care  to  guard  againft  theie  inconveniencies,  and 
found  means  to  furmount  fuch  difficulties,  as  we  may  fee  from  the 
examples  of  Gracchus  the  Roman,  and  Epaminondas  the  Theban, 
who  beat  veteran  and  well  disciplined  armies  with  Jiew  rai&d  troops ; 
but  they  had  not  only  exetciied  them  continually  for  fome  months 
before,  but  accuftomed  them  to  £ham  fights,  to  &xi€\  obedience, 
and  to  keep  firm  in  their  ranks ;  .after  which,  they  had  £b  much  oon** 
fidence  in  them,  that  they  boldly  advanced  againft  the  enemy.  Any 
Qoe  therefore,  who  is  a  good  Scddier  himfelf,  and  has  men  enow, 
may  ibon  make  a  good  army  :  fb  that  a  Prince  who  has  great  num- 
bers of  Subjedls  and  wants  Soldiers,  ought  not  to  impute  it  to  the 
incapacity  of  his  people,  but  to  his  own  indolence  and  bad  con- 
^}xGt[n\ 

[«]  See  Chap,  xxjdii.  of  this  Book,  Book  !•  Chap.  xxL  Sec  alfo  the  Art  of  War^ 
Book  I.  &  aUbrpaflhn. 
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Tiu^a  Genial  XHigbt  to  it  ^eH^  acquainted  with  the  Gauntry  wlacb  h 
v^\^  the  Seat  of  war. 

AMONGST  other  qualifications  that  arc  ncccflary  to  make  a 
good  Commander  of  an  army,  we  may  reckon  the  knowledge 
of  countries  and  iituations  r  vridiout  which^  it  is  iitipaffible  to^  do 
any  great  matten  Now,  as  all  forts  of  knowledge  are  perf<id:ed  by 
practice  and  experience,  this  requires  much  of  both,  and  is  gained 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  other  fuch  field  exefcifes  :  for  which  purpofc, 
we  are  told  by  ancient  Hiflorians,  that  the  Heroes  who  governed  the 
MTorld  in  former  times,  were  all  brought  up  and  «duca*edy  as  it  were, 
io' woods  and  forefb.  For  hunting  teaches  you  many  other-  tfaingsr 
that  are  of  great  ulc  in  war,  as  well  as  this  fort  dl  knowledge)  in- 
particular  ;  and  Xenophon  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Cyrus,  that  when 
that  Prince  was  marching  to  invade  the  King  of  Armenia's  ciomi*- 
moDs,  he  talked  of  that  Expedition  to  hisOfiicers,  as  if  it  was  nothing 
QMre  ^han  one  of  thofe  chaces,  in  which  they  had  oftesi  accompanied 
hun  bclbrG :.  the  men;  whom  he  fent  to  lie  in  ambuih  amOngft  i^e 
moimtainfi^.  he  £iid,  were  like  thofe  who  fet  fhares  and  nets  in  paces' 
where  wild  beafls  ufed  to  pafs  ;  and  thoie  who  fcoured  the  plains, 
he  compared  to  fuch  as  were  employed  to  roufe  the  beafls  and  chafe 
them  into  the  toils.  This  I  mention  to  fhew,  that  according  to 
Xi^ophon's  opinion,  there  is  a  great  refemblance.  betwixt  hunting 
and  war:  upon  which  account,  fuch  exerciies  are  not  only  honotir^ 
able  but  neceflary  to  be  ufed  by  great  men ;  becaufe  nothing  can  give 
them  fo  perfect  a  knowledge  of  a  country,  or  imprint  it  more  deeply 
and  particularly  in  their  memory  :  and  when  a  man  has  made  him*- 
ie|£.  thoroughly  acquainted  with  01^  coimtry,.  he  will  be  aUeto  form 
a  pretty  good  judgment  of  another,  though  he  has  never  fecii  it  before ; 
becau£&  there  is  fome  fort  of  fimilitude  and  conformity  betwixt  all 
coimtries. ,  But,  if  a  man  has  not  made  himfelf  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  one,  it  will  be  a  long  while  (if  ever)  before  he  can  be  able 
tot  jttdgeirightly  of  any  other.  Whereas,  a  perfon  that  is  well  verfed  and 
pniAifod;  xo  .one,  will  guefs  pcetty  nearly  at  firfl  fight,  how^far  fuch' 
a  plain  extends,  in  what  manner  fuch* a  niountain  rifes,  how  far  fuch 
a  valley  ranges,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  has  gained  by  former  experience  \o\.  An  example  of  this  Ibrt 

M  Sec  tU  Prince^  Chap.  xiv.  and  thi  Art  of  War^  Book  V; 
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we  have  in  the  condudt  of  Publius  Decius,  (a  Tribune  in  the  army 
with  which  Aulus  Cornelius  the  Conful  was  fent  againft  the  Samnites) 
who  perceiving  the  danger  into  which  thd  Conful  had  led  the  whole 
army,  by  marching  through  a  valley  where  they  might  eafily  be 
hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  called  out  to  hiiri^  ViJts-tu^  Aule^Cwrndi^' 
cacumen  illudfupra  hojlem  ?  Arx  ilia  eft  fpei  falutijque  nojlray  Ji  earn 
fquoniam  caci  reliquere  Samnites  J  impigre  capimus  \  Do  you  fee  yonder 
eminence^,  ivhich  commands  the  enemy  i  camp  ?  we  bavS  no  rejource  jfffi 
but  tO'  make  ourfelves^  mafters  of  that  pofl  as  faft  as  we  can,  Jinceit6i( 
Samnites  have  blindly  negleBed  it  sz  little  before  which,  lAvy  iays^'. 
Publius  Decius  T^ribunus  militum,  conf^icit  unum  edit  urn  in  fait  u  collemy 
imminentem  hojiium  cajirisy  aditu  arduum  impedito  agmini,  expeditis  baud 
difficilem  ;  Publius  Decius  the  Tribune  ob/erved  a  bill  in  a  wood,  wbitk 
bung  over  tbe  enemy  s  camp,  dhdfeemed  difficult  of  afcent  to  bea^-amid 
troops,  but  acceffible  enough  to  tbofe  that  ^were  Ugbt-armed^  Idpon 
which,  being  fent  by  the  Conful,  with  tdiree  thoufand  picked  menv 
to  take  poiiefiion  of  it  immediately,  he  iaved  the  whole  Roman  army  ji  '■■ 
and  defigning  to  march  off  himfelf  with  his  own.  men  in  the  nighty 
the  Hiflortaa  teUs  us,  that  he  firfl  ordered  ibme  of  his  officers  to 
attend  him  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  whilft  he  reconnoitred  the 
enemy,  to  fee  htJw  their  guards  were  pofted,  and  which  way  hfCf 
nvight  beft  make  his  retreat:  ajid  all  this  he  did  in  the  habit  of  a' 
private  Soldier,  that  fo,.  if  he  fhould  be  feen  by  the  enemy,  thejr 
might  not  fufpedt  he  was  a  Commander,. 

Whoever  then  confiders  this  paflagc,  will  fee  how  neccflary  it  » 
for.  a  Commander  to  be?  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  coui>^ 
tries  where  he  is  to  a6k:  for  if  Decius  had  not  been  fo,  he  could^ 
not  have  known  of  what  importance  it  was  to  get  pofleffion  of  thafi 
hill,  nor  been  able  to  judge  at  that  diftance  whether  it  was  ealy  or 
difficult  of  afcent :  nor  could  he  afterwards,  when  he  had  taken  po£* 
feffioir  of  it,  and  intended  totetreat  when  the  night  came  on  in  orw 
derto  join  the  Gonful,  have  forcned  any  probable  con^e&tire  fo  far  off 
(and  when  he  was  in  a  mahner  furrounded  by  the  enemy)  wher^  ' 
they  would  poft  their  guards,  and  which  way  he  might  beft  retreati^ 
It  is  certain  therefore  that  Decius  had  a  perfeA  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  faw  the  neceiSty  of  fecuring  that  hill ;  by  which,  he 
not  only.iaved  tlie  Conful's  army,  but  found  means  to  retreat  himfelf 
in  fafety  with  his  own  men^  though  he  was  entangled  in  that  manner* 
with  the  enemy. 
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mat  it  is  not  accounted  dijhomurable^  but  quite  otberwifcy  to  deceive  an 

Enemy  in  time  of  war. 

THOUGH  artifice  and  deceit  arc  dcteftablc  in  all  other  tranfac- 
tions,  yet  in  matters  of  war  they  arc  not  only  juftifiable,  but 
praifeworthy  ;  and  thofe  Generals  are  as  much  extolled  who  overcome  an 
enemy  by  ftratagem,  as  thofe  that  fabdue  them  by  main  force  [/>].  This 
plainly  appears  from  the  judgment  which  Hiftorianspafsiipon  Hannibal, 
and  fome  other  great  men,  who  were  moft  remarkable  for  this 
manner  of  proceeding  :  of  which  there  are  fo  many  examples,  that  it 
would  be  ncedlefs  to  cite  any  here,  as  they  muft  be  well  known  to 
©rery  one ;  and  therefore,  I  (hall  only  add  at  prefent,  that  when  I  fay 
artifice  and  deceit  are  praifeworthy ^  I  do  not  mean  that  fort  which 
confifts  in  breaking  your  word,  betraying  your  truft,  or  violating  a 
treaty :  for  though  indeed  Kingdoms  and  States  are  (bmetimes  acquired 
this  way,  as  I  have  (hewn  elfewherc  [q]y  yet  it  is  certain,  you  can  never 
acquire  true  glory  by  it.  I  fpeak  only  of  that  kind  which  is  pradifcd 
upon  an  enemy,  who  is  fo  far  from  repofing  any  confidence  in  you, 
that  he  (ets  you  at  defiance :  fo  that  it  relates  only  to  military  opera- 
tions. Such  were  the  artifices  made  ufe  of  by  Hannibal,  at  the  lake  of 
Thrafymcne,  when  he  pretended  to  fly  before  the  Roman  Conful  j 
but  in  reality  did  it  only  to  fecore  fome  pa(re$,  in  order  to  block  up  him 
^nd  his  army  the  more  efFe£tually  :  and  when  he  tied  fire-brands  and 
torches  to  the  horns  of  his  cattle  in  the  night,  to  difengage  himfelf  from 
Fabius  Maximus.  Of  the  fame  nature  likewiic  was  the  Stratagem  ufed 
by  Pontius,  General  of  the  Samnites,  when  he  hemmed  in  the  Ro« 
man  army  at  the  Furca  Caudina :  for  having  concealed  his  forces  in 
the  mountains,  he  fent  fome  of  his  men  cloathed  like  pealants^  with 
droves  of  cattle  into  the  plains ;  who  being  taken  by  the  Romans  and 
a(ked  where  the  Samnite  army  was,  all  agreed  in  one  (lory  (as  they  had 
been  intruded  by  Pontius)  and  (aid  it  was  gone  to  lay  fiege  to  No* 
cera :  which  being  credited  by  the  Coitfuls,  they  marched  away  with 
their  forces  to  the  relief  of  Nocera  j  but  Aey  had  no  (boner  entered 
the  Furca  Caudina^  but  they  were  furrounded  and  (hut  up  there  by 
the  enemy.  A  viftory  indeed,  which  though  gained  by  flratagem, 
would  have  been  very  glorious  to  Pontius,  if  he  had  taken  his  father's 
advice,  who  perfuaded  him  either  to  difmifs  the  Romans  freely  and 

[^]  See  thi^  point  difputed  by  Montaigne,  Book  L  Chap.  v.  of  his  Ellays. 
£f  ]  See  Book  IL  Chap.  xiii. 

generoufly. 
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generoufly,  or  to  put  them  all  to  the  fword  j  but  by  no  means  to  take 
the  middle  way,  ^ua  neque  amicos  parat^  neque  immicos  toUit^  nvbicb 
neither  makes  men  your  friendly  nor  difabks  your  enemies^  and  has  alwayS' 
been  prejudicial  in  affairs  of  importance,  as  I  have  already  (hewa  im 
ajiotber  place  [r]./ •  


'.n: 


CHAP.    XLL 

^at  all  means  are  to  be  ufed^  whether  bonoiirable  or  diJkonourabJe^  /«:• 

fave  (me*s  Country. 

THE  Roman  army  and  their  Confuls  being  furrounded  by  the 
SamniteSi^as  I  faid  in  the  laft  Chapter)  were  informed  by  thp 
enemy  that  the  only  terms^  they  muft  expe(^>  were  to  be  difarmed,  to* 
pafefujidertho  yoke  [f\f  and  to  be  Tent  back  to  Rome:  condition  io 
ignominious  that  the  Confuls  and  the  whole  army  were  aftonidied  «t 
them«  But  Lentulus  their  Lieutenant  General  told  them,  ''  that  in  hJs 
opinion^  they  oaght  to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  to  (ave  their  country  \,- 
that  as  tfae.fafety  of  Rome  entirely  confided  in  the  prefervation  of  that 
army,  thqf  flipuld  upon  no  aceount  fufFer  it  to  be  deftroyed  ^  that  ajl 
means  whai&n^ver^  whether  honourable  or  di(honourable,  were  allow-- 
able  for  the  fuppoit  of  their  country ;  and  that  if  they  could  fave 
their  arniy^  they  perhaps  might  fome  time  or  other  wipe  off  that  dif- 
grace ;  if  not^  though  they  peri(hed  with  ever  fo  much  honour,  their 
country  and  its  liberties  ovuft  inevitably  be  bft  *'  His  advice  therefore 
was  followed;,  and  indeed  it  is  worthy  o(  being  recommended  to  all 
Counfdlor^of  State,  and  fuch  as  have  any  fhare  in  the  management  oi 
public  affairs :  for  when  the  fafety  of  their  country  is  at  (lake,  all  re* 
gard  to  what  is  juft  or  unjuft,,  merciful  or  unmerciful,  honourable  oc 
dishonourable,  i&  entirely  to  be  laid  afide,  and  every  method  to  betaken 
that  may  in  any  wife  conduce  to  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties  and 
ooontry  [/]*^    The  F^nch.are  fo.  zealous  in  this  refpe^:,  both  in  their 

word* 

frl  See  Book  II.  Chap,  xxiii.. 

if]  '^^  Jugum  or  Toke  was  a  Pike  or  Halberd  laid  over  the  tops  of  two  others  fixe3 
inthegrouml,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows  or  cricket  teicket,  under  which  theKtomari^ 
ufed  to  make  their  enemies  pafs  when  they  had  overcome  them ;  and  were  fometimes  ib 
ferved  tbeniirelve^^  after  the  Io6  of  a  battle,  as  in  this  cafe.  / 

[/]  Some  people  are  of  a  diffierent  opinion.  **  I  have  formerly  placed  Epaminondas 
in  the  firft  clafs  of  excellent  men,  (fays  Montaigne,  Book  III.  Chap,  i.)  and  60  not  retraA 
if.  To  what  a  pitch  did  he  carry  his  regard  to  private  obligation,  who  for  the  ineftigm^ 
ble  benefit  of  reftoring  his  Country,  made  a  confcience  of  putting  a  Tyrant  and  his  ac- 
complices to  dcatjb  without  the  forms  of  jullicc  !  » •  .  •  After  the  exr.mple  of  fo  great  % 
man,  let  us  not  make  any  fort  of  doubt  that  there  Is  fomething  unlawful  even  againft 

an 
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W6rd8  and  adlions,  when  cither  the  glory  of  their  Monarch  or  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  country  is  concerned,  that  they  cannot  bear  to  hear  any 
one  fay,  the  King  aded  fhamefuUy  upon  fuch  or  fuch  an  occafion ; 
for  they  think  their  Prince  incapable  cither  of  doing  or  faying  any 
thing  that  is  ihameful  or  diflionourable  cither  in  profperity  or  adverfity, 
:and  that  in  whatever  he  does^  he  always  behaves  in  a  manner  becoming 
bis  Majefly. 


CHAP.     XLIL 

Tbat  promi/es  extorted  by  force  are  not  binding. 

WHEN  the  Confuls  abovementioncd  arrived  at  Rome  with  their 
troops  difarmed  and  loaded  with  ignominy  on  account  of  the 
dishonourable  terms  they  had  fubmitted  to,  thefirft  wlio  <  declared 
againft  obierving  the  agreement  made  at  the  Furea  Caudina*  was  Spu- 
tins  Poflhumius  himfelf,  one  of  the  Confuls;  who  faid  in  full  Senate, 
that  only  he  and  thofe  who  had  confented  to  that  agreement  were 
bound  by  it,  and  therefore  the  obligation  did  not  include  the  whole 
people  of  Rome  :  upon  which  account,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  dif- 
charge  it,  they  ought  to  fend  hixn  back  again  to  me  Samnltes  with  all 
thofe  that  had  promifed  to  obferve  it.  This  opinion  he  maintained 
with  fo  much  obftinacy,  that  the  Senate  at  lad  acquiefced  in  it  and  fent 
them  all  back  again  as  prifoners  to  the  Samnites,  protefling  againfl  the 
peace  which  had  lately  been  concluded  with  them :  but  fortune  was  fo 
favourable  to  him  that  he  was  foon  difmified  by  the  enemy  and  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  greater  reputation,  though  he  had 
been  beaten,  than  Pontius  did  at  Samnium,  who  had  beat  him. 

Hence  we  may  obferve  two  things :  in  the  firft  place,  that  honour 
is  to  be  acquired  even  by<:ontrary  means  and  different  conditions :  for 
as  it  is  the  ufual  confequence  of  vidory ;  fo  after  a  defeat,  if  a  man 
ean  either  ihew  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  miicondu<5t  in  him,  or  do 
fomething  that  is  great  and  gallant  foon  after,  to  throw  into  the  ba- 
lance againfl:  it,  he  will  be  no  lefs  admired  and  applauded  than  if  he 
had  gained  a  vidory.  In  the  next,  that  it  is  not  diflionourable  to 
break  a  promife  that  is  extorted  by  force  and  neceflity :  for  fuch  pro- 

an  enemy  ;  that  the  common  caufe  ought  not  to  require  all  things  of  a  man,  againfl  pri- 
vate intereft,  for  the  fervice  of  his  King,  his  Country,  or  the  Laws.  Non  enim  Patria 
pTdcftat  omnibus  officiis.     The  obligation  to  onis<ountrj  does  not  fuperfedt  every  other  obliga^ 

tiorty  fays  TuUy The  utility  of  an  adion  is  but  a  forry  plea  for  the  beauty  and 

honour  of  it ;  and  it  is  wrong  to  infer,  that  becaufe  fuch  a  thing  is  ufefd,  it  is  therefore 
incumbent  on  every  one  to  perform  it ;  aad  not  only  a  Duty,  but  for  his  honour." 

mifes. 
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mifes,  if  they  affcdt  the  welfare  of  the  ftatc,  will  always  be  broken 
when  the  caufe  fails  that  occaiioned  them ;  and  that  too  without  any 
refledion  upon  the  honour  of  thofe  that  break  them.  Of  this  we  might 
produce  a  thoufand  inftances  from  Hiftory,  if  daily  experience  did  not 
make  it  unneceiTary.  Princes  we  fee  make  no  fcruple  of  violating  the 
engagements  they  have  been  forced  into  as  foon  as  ever  they  have  an 
opportunity :  nay, .  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  break  others 
into  which  they  have  voluntarily  entered,  when  the  motives  ceafe  that 
induced  them  to  lay  themfelves  under  fuch  obligations.  But  whether 
that  is  juftifiable  in  them,  dr  whether  fuch  engagements  are  binding 
or  not,  I  have  no  occafion  to  determine  at  prefent,  as  the  Reader  may 
find  this  point  already  difcufled  in  my  Treatifc  entitled  the  Prince  [u]. 

[u]  See  the  Princi^  Chap,  xviti.  The  above  quoted  French  Author  fays  in  the  fame 
Chapter,  <<  the  profit  bv  the  increafe  of  the  public  revenue,  which  ferved  the  Roman  Se- 
nate for  a  pretence  to  tne.bafe  conclufion'l  am  going  to  relate,  is  not  fufEcIent  to  war- 
rant fuch  injuftice.  Certain  citizens,  by  the  order  and  confent  of  the  Senate  had  redeemed 
themfelves  and  their  liberty,  by  money,  out  of  the  hands  of  L.  Sylla.  But  the  afiair  com- 
ing upon  the  carpet  again,  the  Senate  condemned  them  to  be  taxable  as  they  were  be- 
fore, and  ordered  that  the  money  they  had  difburfed  for  their  redemption  fhould  never  be 
repaid  them.  Civilwars  often  produce  fuch  vile  examples,  that  we  punifli  private  men 
for  having  taken  our  word  when  we  were  in  power ;  and  one  and  the  fame  Magiftrate 
makes  another  maa  pay  the  penalty  of  his  chaoee,  though  he  is  in  no  fiault.  The 
Schoolmaiter  laihes  his  Scholar  for  his  docility,  and  the  Guide  beats  the  blind  man  whom 
he  leads  by  the  hand.  A  (hocking  pidure  of  juftice  I  There  are  fome  rules  in  Philofophy 
that  are  both  falfe  and  pufillanimous.  The  example  that  is  propofed  to  us  for  preferring 
private  benefit  to  the  obligation  due  to  faith  once  given,  has  not  weight  enough  from  the 
circumfiance  mixed  with  it.  Robbers  have  furprized  you,  and  after  having  made  you 
fwear  to  pay  them  a  fum  of  money,  give  you  your  liberty.  It  is  wrong  to  fay  that  an 
honefl  man  may  be  quit  of  his  oath  without  payment,  after  he  is  out  of  their  clutcnes.  The 
cafe  is  quite  otherwife.  When  fear  has  once  prevailed  upon  me  to  intend,  I  am  obliged 
to  keep  the  fame  purpofe,  when  I  am  no  longer  in  fear :  and  though  fear  (hould  only 
force  my  tongue,  and  not  my  will,  yet  I  am  bound  to  ftand  to  my  word.  For  my  own 
part,  wnen  my  tongue  has  fometimes  rafhly  outrun  my  thought,  1  have  afterwards  how- 
ever made  a  confcience  of  dtfowning  it :  otherwife  we  fliall  by  decrees  abolifli  all  the 
ri^ht  which  another  claims  to  the  performance  of  our  promifes.  ^afi  veroforti  viro 
vis  adhiberi  pojfit^  fajs  TuUy.  Offic.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  xxx.  as  if  violence  could  pojftily  operate 
upon  a  brave  man.  The  only  condition  wherein  private  intereft  can  excufe  us  for  the 
non-performance  of  a  promife,  is  when  we  have  promifed  a  thing  that  is  wicked  and 
unjuft  in  itfelf  ^  for  the  claim  of  virtue  ought  to  fuperfede  any  obligation  of  our  own." 
The  befl  Divines  and  Cafuifis  are  of  the  fame  opinion.  See  this^  matter  fully  difcufled 
by  the  learned  Bifhop  Sanderfon^  in  his  PraeleSbns  dejuramenti  obligations  PraleSf.  IV. 


Vol.  II.  B  b  b  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XLm- 


T^ai  tbi  fame  dij^^timis^  obfervaiif  at  aO  times  in  the  natives  of  tie 
1  ^  i         jame  castntry. 

'IS£men  fay  (and  rery  Joftly  I  think)  that  in  order  to  form  a 
probable  conjedhsre  of  what  is  yet  to  come,  we  ought  to  con- 
fidcr  what  is  already  poffed ;  for  there  k  nothing  in  this  work)  aft  pre- 
iwty  nor  eter  will  be  hereafter,  but  what  has  and  will  hove  a  near  re- 
fcmblance  to  what  has  happened  in  former  times :  becaufe  mankind 
having  the  fame  paffions  in  all  ages,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  Z&,  in  the 
fime  manner  upon  fimilar  occa^fions^    It  is  trae  they  are  fometimes 
more  virtuous  in  one  Province  than  in  another,  and  vice  verfd%  accord- 
ing to  their  education,  from  which  all  men  take  their  fubiequent  turn 
and  manner  of  living.     We  may  likewife  judge  with  moreea^  and  oer- 
CBbnty  of  future  events  foy  what  is  paft,  in  a  people  amongft  whom  the 
fame  appetites  and  inclinations  have  been  predomioaot  for  a  long  courfe 
of  time :  as  fbme  natk>n$  have  been  remarkable  for  nuny  agea  either 
for  their  rapacity,  or  perfidy,  tx*  fonae  other  particular. virtue  or  vice. 
Thus  whoever  reads  the  annals  of  Florence  and  compares  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  former  times  with  thofe  of  the  prefent,  will  find  that  the 
French  and  Germans  have  always  difBnguifhed  themielves  by  their  ava^- 
rice,  pride,  cruelty,  and  falfehood  in  all  their  dealings  with  us,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  our  fiate.    Every  one  k^iows  what  fams  of  mfoney 
we  paid  at  diff^ent  times  to  Charles  VIlLof  France,  upon  a  promiie 
trf  rcftoring  the  Citadel  of  Pifa  to  usj  and  yet  he  never  performed 
tb^t  promi^.    But  to  omit  other  modern  inft{inces  of  this  kind  as  invi- 
dious, what  pafied  betwixt  our  Republk:  and  the  Viiconti,  Dukes  of 
Milan,  in  former  times,  is  no  lefs  notorious:  for  the  Florentines  being 
9(  war  with  them  and  deflitute  of  all  other  afliftance,  fblicited  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  to  make  an  ingurilon  ii;^o  Lopabar4y  in  iheir.  favour; 
which  he  readily  promifed  todo  with  a  powerful  army,  andito defend 
^em  againft  the  v  ifconti,  provided  they  would  fumifii  him  with  an 
hundred  thoufand  Ducats  to  raife  fuch  an  army,  and  as  much  more 
when  he  arrived  in  Italy.     This  being  agreed  to,  and  all  the  money 
paid,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Verona :  but  pretending  upon  his  arrivsd 
there  that  the  Florentines  had  not  fulfilled  fome  other  articles  of  the 
tieaty  betwixt  them,  he  marched  back  again  with  all  his  £3rces  with- 
out doing  any  thing  in  their  favour.     So  that  if  the  Florentines  had  not 
been  either  compelled  by  downright  necefiity,  or  blinded  by  ambition 
and  refentment,  or  if  they  had  but  read  and  confidered  the  manner  in 

which 
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which  thefe  Barbarians  have  treated  them  in  all  ages,  they  would 
not  have  been  deceived  by  them  at  that  time,  nor  any  other,  as  they 
often  have  been;  for  then  they  would  have  found  that  their 
difpofition  was  always  the  fame,  and  that  they  had  conftantly  treated 
every  body  with  whom  they  had  any  dealings  in  that  manner.  A 
remarkable  example  of  this  we  have  in  their  behaviour  to  the  Tuf- 
cans  of  old ;  who  having  been  often  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and 
reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs  ^t  they  found  themfelves  unable  to  msk^ 
head  againil  them  any  longer,  agreed  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money 
to  the  Oauls,  who  lived  on  the  fide  of  the  Alps  next  to  Italy,  upon 
condition  they  would  join  forces  with  them  againil  the  Romans,  But 
when  the  Gauls  had  received  the  money^  they  refufed  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  was  given  them ;  alledging  that  they  had 
taken  it,  not  to  make*  war  upon  the  Romans,  but  to  keep  them  from 
conunencing  hoftilities  with  the  Tufcans  themfelves.  In  this  manner 
the  poor  Tufcans  were  at  the  fame  time  cheated  out  of  their  moneyy 
and  difwpointed  4Df  the  afiiftance  they  expe(£ted,  through  the  avarice 
and  perady  of  the  Gauls:  fo  that  we  fee  from  thefe  examples,  that 
the  Gauls  and  Germans  have  at  all  times  behaved  in  the  fame  man- 
ner :  from  whence  other  Princes  may  ealily  judge  what  degree  of 
confidence  ihcy  mAj  put  in  them  for  tne  future  [xL 

CHAP, 

[x]  The  famous  fruur  Ros^r  Btcoo^  in  the  fixth  part  of  his  O^  Majusy  fpeaking  in 
praiTe  of  «xpeniaeDtaI  Fhtloiophy,  tells  us  that  it  invefiigates  the  fecrets  of  natqre  bv  its 
own  DQwer,  and  witboat  any  regard  to  any  of  the  other  Sciences.  And  this,  he  tays^ 
confifts  in  two  tirhigs;  visfc.  in  tl^  knowledge  of  things  to  oonte,  as  wei)  as  of  thofo  that 
are  paft  and  pfscfent}  and  in -the  wonderful  works  by  which  it  furpafies  judiciary  Aftro- 
logy  in  tne  method  of  fonning  a  judement  of  things  future.  Under  this,  he  fays,  that 
fome  Authors  have  afierted  the  poiBbillty  of  dianging  the  genius  and  difpofition  of  a  na- 
tion by  ahering  the  conftitution  of  the  air.  Upon  which  occafion,  he  tells  us,  that 
when  Alexander  the  Great  enquired  of  Ariibtle  ifriiether  he  fhould  extirminate  the  bar- 
barian  nations  he  had  conquered,  on  account  of  their  brutal  ferocity,  or  fuflFer  them  to 
livej  that  Philofopher  anfwered  him,  in  YiisBook  of  Secrets j  that  if  he  could  alter  the  air 
of  Ae  countrv,  be  flbould  fuffer  Acm  to  live;  if  not,  he  (hould  deftroy  them.  For  ho 
thought  that  me  air  ought  be  changed  to  advantage ;  fo  that  the  conftitution  of  their  bo- 
dies would  be  altered,  and  by  that  means  their  minds  might  produce  good  a£tions  from 
the  freedom  of  their  wills;  and  this  is  one  of  bis  Secrets.  He  obferves  afterwards  that 
fome  writers  have  affirmed,  that  an  army  has  been  ftruck  with  fuch  a  terror  as  to  fly 
immediately ;  and  tells  us  that  Ariftotle  directed  Alexander  to  carry  a  particular  ftone 
about  him,  by  which  means  his  enemies  would  always  fly  before  him.  Thefe  and  a 
great  many  other  things,  fays  he,  are  aflerted  by  fome  Philolbphers.to  be  true;  though 
they  do  not  pretend  that  any  violence  is  offered  to  the  freedom  of  tb^  will :  for  Ariftotle, 
who  propofes  this,  tells  us,  in  his  Ethics^  that  the  will  cannot  be  forced,  itit  that  the  body 
may  be  changed  by  the  virtues  of  things,  and  the  mind  excited  and  induced  to  chu^ 
that  voluntarily  to  which  it  is  not  inclined ;  as  by  means  of  Medicinal  potions  many  perfons 
have  been  changed^  not  only  with  regard  to  their  bodies,  but  likewife  their  pauions  and 
inclinations. 

B  b  b  2  As 
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l^hat  things  are  fometimes  effected  by  bold  and  fudden  refifutims^  whtcb 
could  not  have  been  done  by  ordinary  means. 

THE  Samnitcs  being  invaded  by  the  Romans,  and  not  able  to 
keep  the  field  againft  them,  left  garrifons  in  their  towns,  and 
marched  with  all  the  reft  of  their  forces  into  Tufcany,  (which  Was 
then  in  truce  with  the  Roman  Republic)  in  hopes  that  the  fight  of 
their  army  amongft  them  might  induce  them  to  renew  the  war  againft 
their  common  enemy,  though  they  had  refufed  to  do  it  before  when 
they  were  folicited  by  Amb-ifladors  whom  the  Samnites  had  fent  to 
them  for  that  purpofe.  Amongft  other  reafons  therefore  which  the 
Samnites  gave  for  taking  up  arms  thdmfelves,  they  told  the  Tufcins, 
qttod  pax  Jervientibus  gravior,  quam  liberis  bellum  effete  that  peace  ivas 
more  infupportable  to  Slaves^  than  war  to  men  that  were  free  .*  io  that 
partly  by  perfuafions  and  partly  by  the  prefenceof  their  array,  they 
at  laft  prevailed  upon  them  to  break  their  truce  with  the  Romans. 

Hence  we  may  obferve  that  when  one  Prince  wants  to  make  ano- 
ther comply  with  fome  requeft  or  demand,  he  ought  not  to  give  him 
time  to  deliberate  upon  it,  (if  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  it) 
but  to  aft  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  oblige  him  to  come  to  a  fpeedy 
determination;  that  is,  by  convincing  him  of  the  mifchief  he  muft 
of  neceflity  bring  upon  himfelf  either  by  refufing  or  delaying  to  grant 
the  reqtieft.  In  this  manner  Pope  Julius  II.  proceeded  with  the 
Prench ;  and  Monfieur  de  Foix,  the  French  King^s  Genfeilal,  ivith 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  not  long  ago :  for  his  Holincfs  dcfigning  to 
drive  the  Bentivogli  out  of  Bologna,  perceived  he  ftiouW  havei  occa- 
fion  for  fome  French  forces,  and  that' it  was  ncceffary  the  Venetians 
ihould  ftand  neuter :  but  as  he  had  founded  them  both  for  thefe  pur* 
pofes,  and  received  fuch  ambiguous  anfwers  that  he  could  not  tho- 

As  to  Ariftotle*s  panic  Stone,  no  ferious  man  can  give  credit  to  the  effedts  he  afcribes  to 
it.  But  incthinks  much  noav  be  faid  in  favour  of  his  other  notion  of  altering  the  con- 
flitution,  and  confequently  the  difpofition  of  men  by  altering  the  air  of  the  Country  they 
live  in  by  natural  means ;  fuch  as  cutting  down  huge  forelb,  draining  fens,  ploughing 
great  quantities  of  land,  making  large  rivers  and  falls  of  water,  &c.  For  the  nations  whom 
Alexander  conquered  are  now  very  different  in  point  of  ferocity  from  what  they  were  in 
former  times,  and  fo  are  the  Gauls  and  Germans^  mentioned  dv  Machiavel,  in  other  re- 
fpe£ls.  But  this  perhaps  may  be  owing  to  other  means,  and  it  may  be  faid  they  are 
more  humanized^by  commerce  and  the  influence  of  Chriftianity  than  any  change  in  their 
air.  The  matter  is  left  to  the  decifion  of  fuch  as  are  better  Naturaliib  and  Divines  than 
the  Editor  of  this  work  pretends  to  be. 

roughly 
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roughly  depend  upon  them,  he  refolved  to  make  them  comply  with 
his  demands,  by  afting  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhould  not  give  them 
time  to  do  otherwife.  For  which '  purpofe,  having  got  what  forces 
he  could  together  at  Rome,  he  marched  away  to  Bologna;  from 
whence  he  lent  in  a  peremptory  manner  .to  JqH  th?  Veneti^ans  kns^ 
they  muft  ftand  neuter;  and  to  the  French^.that  they  muft  imme- 
diately furnifh  him  with  fuccours :  £0  that  being  afraid  of  incurring 
the  Pope's  difpleafure,  if  they  either  refufed  or  delayed  to  com^y 
with  him^  and  finding  themfelves  under  a  neceility  of  returning  a  di- 
red:  anfwcr,  they  both  fubmittcd  to  his  terms.  Mpnfieur  de  Foix 
likewiie  being  at  Bologna  another  time  with  an  armyj^  and  hearing- 
that  Brefcia  had  revolted,  was  determined  to  reduce  it  to  obedience 
if  poflible.  But  there  were  only  two  routes  by  which  he  could 
march  thither  :  one^  through  the  territories  that  were  iubje<5):  to  the 
French,  (but  that  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  a  long  way  about)  the 
other^  through  the  Marquis  of  Mantua's  dominions^  wh^ere  he  xxu^p 
be  opposed  by  that  Prince  in  feveral  narrow  paiTes  and  defiles  betwix;t 
the  Lakes  and  Moraffes  with  which  that  country  abounds,  and  whictt 
were  very  well  fortified  and  defended.  Refolving  however  to  take 
the  nearefl  road  in  ipite  of  all  difficulties,  he  immediately  maixlied 
that  way  >  and  without  giving  the  Marquis  time  to  confider  whether 
he  would  grant  or  refufe  him  a  paflage,  he  fent  to  him  for  the  keys, 
of  thofe  feveral  pafies,  as  foon  as  ever  he  arrived  in  his  territories.. 
So  that  the  Marquis  being  furprized  by  the  fuddennefs  of  the  dcr 
mand,  and  having  no  time  to  deliberate  upon  it,  was  forced  to  deli<^  - 
ver  them  up  to  him :  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  de  Foix  hafl 
proceeded  in  a  cooler  and  more  phlegmatic  manner;  becaufe  he  wa^ 
at  that  time  in  league  with  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  and  had  ^ 
Son  in  the  Pope's  han4s  at  the  Court  of  Rome:  which  he  n^ght 
have  pleaded  as  very  good  reaibns  for  acting  otherwife,  if  the  occa-» 
fion  had  not  been  fo  unexpected  [y]. 

[y]  Thefe  fudden  ftrokes,  or  6Wi  de  main  have  fucceeded  well  in  our  prefent  war 
with  the  French,  particularly  at  Louiloourg  and  Quebec* 
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CHAP,    XLV. 

Whether  it  is  a  better  nsmy  in  battle  to  receive  the  eriemy^ s  firji  Jhock^ 
and  not  to  exert  yourjirengtb  till  they  baroe  injbme  meafure  J^ent  their 
fury ;  or  to  attack  them  vigoroujly  at  Jirji. 

TH  E  Confuls  Dccius  and  Fabius  being  fcnt  out  by  the  Romans 
with  two  armies  againd  the  Tufcans  and  Samnites,  and  com-> 
ing  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  their  methods  of  fighting 
were  fo  different  from  each  other,  that  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confi- 
der  which  of  them  is  moft  worthy  of  imitation.  Decius  for  his  part 
fell  furioufly  upon  one  of  the  enemy'd  wings,  and  with  all  his  force 
at  once :  but  Fabius  endeavoured  only  to  fuftain  the  firft  attack  of  the 
wing  he  was  engaged  with;  judging  it  better  to  a<5k  coolly  and 
firmly  in  the  beginning,  and  refervc  the  vigour  of  his  men  till  the 
enemy  had  fpent  their  firft  ardour  &nd  began  to  grow  faint  and  feeble. 
From  the  event  of  the  battle  it  appeared  that  Fabius  adted  with  more 
judgment  than  Decius :  for  the  latter  having  exhaufted  his  ftrength 
in  the  firft  onfet,  and  feeing  his  men  almoft  furrounded  by  the  enemy, 
determined  to  facrifice  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops^  (as  his  father 
had  done  before  him)  in  hopes  of  gaining  (bmie  gloty  at  leaft  by  an 
honourable  death,  when  he  fi3und  he  coifld  not  obtain  a  vidlory.  But 
Fabius  being  informed  of  this,  and  no  lefs  ambitibufi  to  diftinguifti 
himfelf  by  living  and  afting  like  a  man,  than  hisCollcgue  had  fhewn 
himfelf  by  dying  in  that  manner,  advanced  with  the  forces  which  he 
had  refcrved  for  that  purpofe,  and  gained  a  complete  vidoiT.  From 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  fafer  and  more  prudent  to  follow  the 
example  of  Fabius,  than  of  Decius  upon  the  like  occafions  [i»]. 

CHAP. 

[z]  Julius  CaeCir,  no  incompetent  Judge  in  thefe  matters,  was  of  a  different  opinion : 
for  he  condenms  Pompey  for  making  his  army  ftand  ftill  at  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  to  re- 
ceive the  Enemy's  charge  ;  becaufe  (as  Plutarch  obferves)  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding 
flackens  the  violent  impreflion  which  the  motion  of  running  gives  to  the  firft  blow,  and 
hinders  that  clafhing  of  the  combatants  which  ufes  to  fill  them  with  fury  and  impetuofity 
on  thefiift  encounters  efpecially  when  they  rufli  upon  one  another  with  vigour.  This 
is  what  Plutarch  fays  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion.  But  if  Cacfar  had  been  beaten,  why 
might  it  not  as  well  have  been  urged  by  another  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  fteddy  poflure  of  fighting,  is  that  wherein  a  man  ftands  planted  firm  without  mo- 
tion ;  and  that  he  who  makes  a  halt  upon  a  march,  by  confining  and  referving  his  force 
within  himfelf  for  an  occafion,  has  a  great  advantage  over  him  who  has  already  fpent  his 
breath  in  the  career  ?  Befides,  an  army  being  compofed  of  many  different  parts,  it  is 
impofHble  for  it  to  advance  brifkly,  and  with  fuch  an  uniform  motion  as  not  to  break  or 
diflurb  the  order  of  battle,  and  to  hinder  the  foremoft  of  the  men  from  beii^  engaged 
before  their  comrades  can  properly  fupport  them.    But  let  us  hear  what  Caeur  bimlelf 

fays. 
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C  H  A  P..   KLVL: 
HffW  \it  ernes  ta  pafi  that  the  f^w  f/miim.in^^Cm  often 

WB  fee  that  act  €m\f  cms  City  has  cuApms  an4  in^itutions  very 
.  diffiprsnt  from  thofe  pf  another,  and  wodiutes  Bien  either iof 
a  moce  rigid  or  moi^  g^ntk  ^ifp^tion;  but  that  there  is  i^ch  a  d|f- 
fereafe  ^fcewiie  ^twixt  &verai  particular  ^toiili^s  i/i  th^  fame  Cityc 
The  truth  of  this  is  evident  frora  the  hiflx>sx.of  all  Stat^f^  particu*- 
larly  from  that  of  the  Roman  Republic ;  in  which  we  fee  the  Manlii 
were  always  rigid  and  inflexible;  the  Publicolas  gentle  and  humane; 
the  Appii  ambitious  and  oppc^ors  pf  the  common  people ;  and  that 
many  other  families  had  fome  peculiar  quality  which  dii^inguiihed 
them:  £pom.  all  the  ceft.  Now  this  diftindion  i:annot  pro(:eed  from 
blood  alone,  (which  mufl  of  courfe  he  often  altered  by  variety  of 
marriages)  but  from  the  different  manner  in  which  different  families 
arefdiMQatcd :  for  s^bat  a  m»n  has  been  taiight  in  his  (rifancy>  and 
ac(pui}x]«ne4  tPi  hear^thc«r  prai^  or  condemned  in  his  youth,  makes 
{lujli,  .an  ifnp^efiiw  him,  that  he  generally  fprqis  the  fubfequent 

part  of  hia  li^  ^Kr^ordiog  to  jthofe  inlTrudtiofiis :  oU^erwife  it  would 
haw  been  impoffilyie  that  the  A^pii  (hould  all  have  had  the  famtr 
tum>  and  .been.coaftantLy  a&uated  by  ^  fame  poj^ns  and  defires, 
as  Livy  rconarks  upoa  feveral  of  them;  particularly  upon  one,  who 
having  fheen  appointed  Cenfor  refufed  to  lay  dpwn  his  authority  at  the 

(ayi.  hiUr  iuas  ^cia  tantum  erai  nliffum  fpotiij  utfatis  tffei  ad  concurfum  utriufqui  tHir^ 
iitus:fidP$mfiiH$fuisprifdixerat(,  ut  C^Jiaris  inipitum  excifcrent^  ntve  fe  hco  nuvennt^ 
aciemque  yfts  ](i/irahi  paterentur.  Idque  admomtu  C,  Triani  ficijffi  diceoatur^  ut  primus 
ixcurjiis  vtfqus  mlitum  infringer entur^  aciefque  diflraheretur^  aique  fuis  ordinibus  aifpofitis 
difptrfos  aiUrirtntur :  iefuus  quoqtu  cafura  pi  la  Jperabaty  in  loco  retentis  militibuSy  quamji 
ipfi  immjjii  Ulis  0€curri£iut.  Simul  forty  ut  dupliealo  curfu^  Cafaris  milites  exaniimrentur 
&  U^tu^m  conficerentur.  ^od  nobis  quidem  nulli  ratione  faSlum  a  Pompeio  videtur  r 
propterea  quod  oft  quadam  animi  incitatio  atque  alacritas  naturalitfr  innata  omnibus^  qum 
Jiudio  pugrne  incenduntur.  Hanc  non  reprimeriy  fed  augen  Irnperatores  debent,  Nequefru^ 
fira  antiquitus  inflitutum  efiy  ut  ftgna  undiqui  concinerent^  clamoremque  univerft  toller ent : 
quibus  rebus  t5f  hofles  terreri^  Gf  fuos  incitari  exifiimaverunt.  In  the  unnatural  battle  be- 
twixt the  two  Perfian  brothers,  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian  who  commanded  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrus's  party,  led  them  on  in  good  order,  and  without  hurry  to  the  charae : 
but  coining  wkbin  fifty  paces  of  the  enemy  he  put  them  upon  fiill  fpeed,  hoping  in  fo 
ibort  a  career  to  keep  them  both  in  order  and  breath,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  give  the 
advantage  of  impetuofity  both  to  themfelves  and  their  miflile  arms.  Others  have  fettled 
the  quenion  thus ;  if  your  enemy  comes  in  a  full  career  upon  you,  ftand  firm  to  receive 
him  ;  if  he  ftands  firm  to  receive  you,  ruih  violently  upon  him.  See  Montaigne's  Effays^ 
Book  !•  Chap,  xlvii.  C^f  Com,  do  Bfllo  Civili^  Lib,  III.  Cap.  92. 

end 
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end  of  eighteen  months,  (as  the  Laws  required,  and  his  CoUeguehad 
adlually  done)  alledging  that  he  might  continue  in  office  five  years  if 
he  pleafed,  according  to  the  firft  Law  that  was  made  concerning  Cen- 
fors,  which  was  not  then  repealed :  and  though  there  were  many 
debates  and  much  contentioa  about  it,  there  was  no  remedy;  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  refign,  notwithflanding  both  the  Se- 
nate and  the  people  tried  all  means  to  force  him.  Again,  whoever 
reads  his  fpeech  againft  P.  Sempronius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 
People,  will  fee  how  full  it  is  ot  the  infolence  and  arrogance  peculiar 
to  his  family :  whilft  all  the  reft  of  his  fellow  citizens  were  vying 
with  each  other  in  inftances  of  modefty  and  ftriA  obediepce  to  the 
Laws  and  Religion  of  their  country. 


CHAP.    XL  VII. 

« 

^hat  a  good  Citizen  ought  to  forget  private  injuries^  when  the  public 

good  requires  it. 

WHEN  Manlius  commanded  the  Roman  army  which  was  fent 
againft  the  Samnites^  he  happened  to  receive  a  wound  in  an 
engagement  with  them,  which  difabled  him  from  ading  as  General 
any  longer.  Upon  which,  the  Senate  apprehending  their  army  might 
fuffer  for  want  of  a  Commander,  thougnt  it  neceflkry  to  create  ra- 
pirius  Curfor  Di<3:ator,  to  fupply  the  place  of  Manlius.  But  as  the 
Didlator  was  to  be  nominated  by  Fabius,  who  was  then  with  an 
army  in  Tufcany,  and  the  Senate  was  afraid  he  would  not. appoint 
Curfor,  becaufe  there  was  an  enmity  betwixt  them,  they  fent  two  of 
their  body  to  wait  upon  Fabius,  and  defire  he  would  lay  afide  all 

{)rivate  refentment  and  confirm  their  choice  for  the  fake  of  the  pub- 
ic :  which  he  did  out  of  regard  to  his  country ;  though  it  was  plain 
from  many  circumftances  that  it  went  much  againft  the  grain.  An 
example  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  all  wno  would  be  efteemed 
good  Citizens. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XLVIIL 

When  an  enemy  feems  guilty  of  any  remarkable  error ^  it  ought  atfirfi  to^ 

'tefufpe£led  as  an  artifice. 

FULVIUS  being  left  with  the  command  of  the  Roman  army- 
in  Tufcany,  during  the  abfcnce  of  the  Conful,  who  was  gone 
to  aflift  in  the  cclebratioa  of  fome.  ceremonies  at  Rome,  the  Tufcans 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  an  ambufli  they  had  laid  for  him  near 
\m  own  camp  r  for  which  purpofe,"  they  font  out  fome  of  their  SoU. 
dicrs,  difguifed  like  Herdfmcri  with,  droves  .of  cattle,  who  paffed  not 
only  in  fight  of  the  Roman  camp,  but  almoft  clofe  by  the  entrench- 
ments. But  the  General  fufpcfting  they  would  not  have  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  have  taken  fo  unu'fual  a  ftep,  if  it  had  not  been  to  draw  hinf 
into  fome  fnare,  aefted  with  fuch  circumfpedion 'that  hedifcovered  their 
dcfign  and  dfefeated  it.     .  .  i  :     .:; 

Hence  we  may  obferve;.  that  a  General  ought  to  takcgreat  care  o^ 
being  deceived. by  what  <nay  look  like  a  palpable  error  in  an  enemy,: 
and  to  fufpcd:  there  is  fome  artifice  at  the  bottom :  as  it  is  not  reafon- 
able  to  imagine,  that  people  who  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  upon, 
their  guard,  can  otherwife  be,  fo  rafli  and  imprudent.  But  the  hoped: 
of  vidkory  often  dazzle  men  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  mifchief  that  is  concealed  under  theie  appearancbs,  and  there.--^ 
fore  run  blindly  upon. their  deftru6ti6n. 

The  Gaiils  having  defeated  the  Romans^  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Allia,  marched  direftly  to  Rome ;  and  finding  all  the  Gates  not  only 
open,  but  ungtiarded,  continucdurider  arms  all  that  day,  and  the  next 
night,  before  they  would  enter  the. City,  apprehending  fome  trap  waa 
laid  for  them  there  5  as  they  could  not  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  be- 
lieve the  Romans  would  ever  have  abandoned  their  laft  refburce  in  fo 
foolifh  and  cowardly  a,  manner.  In  the  year  1508,  when  the  Flo- 
rentines laid  ficge  to  Pifa,  Alphonfo  del  Mutolo,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
City  being  prifoner  in  their  camp,  .promifed,  if  they  would  fet  him  at 
liberty,  that  he  would  deliver  up  'due  of  the  gates  of  the  towh  into 
their  hands :  upon  which,  they  releafed  hirti,  but  afterwards,  when 
he  came  to  the  camp  again  (as  be  often  did)  to  treat  more  particularly 
about  the  matter  with  certain  deputies  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  he 
did  not  doit  privately,  but  in  an  open  manner,  and  always  attended 
by  feveral  other  Citizens,  whom  he  defired  to  withdraw  only  when 
he  entered  into  any  converfation  with  the  deputies.  From  which 
fort  of  behaviour,  they  might  very  well  have  doubted  of  his  fincerity; 

Vol.  II.  C  c  c  becaufe. 
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bccaufe,  if  he  had  really  defigned  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he  would 
have  afted  with  more  ^ivacy.  But  the  Florenunes  were  fo  eager  to 
get  pofleffion  of  the  Caythtt  they  rafhly  confided  in  his  promifc,  and 
advancing  at  a  cerUtin  hour  to  take  poiffeffipn  of  one  of  the  gates  ac- 
edrding  to  his  appointment,  they . met:  with  fodi  a  xtsceptson  there, 
that  they  left  many  of  their  officers  .and  atvi^jnumber  of  private  men 
Jbehind  them^  to  their  great  mortification  and  difgrace  la]. 

'-■■-'      ••  '      "i       I.   ./  .(I'i'j    '.   1    :i  .^      .     .      ;,  .       :  J .  /    '    . 

^htt  a  TteptMc  cught  fnquentfy  to  mah  new  Lawt  and  Pnv^SmsJir 
'  the  prejemjation  ^  ils  Liiertiet:  >  and  b9w  i^  Fa6imv6umed  tbe  nmm 
■  <ff  Maximum.  -  ■«!->  ...  if  \ 

y  .  •       -     •'  ^        -.:.    ...:^.: 

I  Have  fatd  liefore  that  new  diforders  of  one  kind  orotheetBuft 
necef&tily  happen  very  oftea  in  a  great  GommonweakK:  ivThnbli 
require  new  remedies ;  and  that  the  more  dangerous,  tbey  are,  the 
^ater  rieed  they  hdsve  of  a  ikilful  Phyficianv  Nowtfaou]^  weread 
of  many  ftrai^  ind  onerpe^ted  accidents  and  difocden^/iiir^tfae  iHoAxy^ 
rib  of  all  States  indeed,  we  fhall  find  flillniore  afid  AriangcviinTtliat  of 
the  Roman  Reptiblic,  than  perhaps  in  anyotho:!;  For  liifc  oeHfiriafia- 
tion  of  tiirhieh,  we  may  qaoce  die  conspiracy  whenein  all  tbe^^nlaiiriBd 
women  of  Rome  had  engaged  to  murder  tlieirhoibandif  £ame  of 
whom  they  a<3:aally  poiibned,  and  had  prepared  materiaib  to^  di^atch 
the  reft.  Another  indance  of  the  fame  kind,  was  the  coiifpiracy 
formed  by  the  Bacdianals,  and  difoovered  in  tb^  time  of  the  Macedo- 
iiiih  war  r  for  ib  many  thoufands  both  ef .  men  and  women  wct:e.coa^ 
ccfmed  in  it,  that  ic  mud:  probably  have  overturned  the  Staoe,  if  it  bad 
:not  been  difcovered  in  time,  and  moft  of  the  ofienders^poc  td  dedth, 
according  lo  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans ;  who  made  noicrtipte.of 
punifhing  a  muhitude  at  once  upon  fuch  occafions.  So  that  if  other 
proofs  were  wanting  to  £hew  the  power,  the  authority^  and  magnani^ 
mity  of  that  RepuUic,  it  might  fully  appear  fromtheir  punifhing  fuch 
number  of  delinquents  at  one  time.  Thus  they  fometimes  condemned 
a  whole  Legion,  ibmetimes  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  City  to  death  ; 
and  fometimes  not  only  banifhed  eight  or  ten  thoufand  people  at  a 
time,  but  impofed  other  conditbos  upon  them,  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
made  them  very  hard  to  be  borne  by  a  iingle  man,  much  more  by  fo 
many.  In  this  manner  they  ferved  the  reoaainder  of  the  army  that 
efcaped  with  their  lives  from  the  battle  of  Cannx :  for  th^  baniihed 

ia]  See  ChajN  XVIU.  of  thU  Book. 
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them  all  to  Sicily,  where  they  were  forbidden  either  to  live  in  any 
town,  or  to  cat  their  meat  any  otherwifc  than  ftanding.  But  the 
mod  remarkable  of  all  their  executions  was  the  decimation  of  their 
forces  5  that  is,  when  they  put  every  tenth  man  to  death  by  lot  quite 
through  an  army  :  and  certainly  no  way  can  be  devifed  that  could  be 
more  juft,  or  ftrike  a  greater  terror  into  a  multitude  >  becaufe  when 
the  delinquency  is  general,  and  no  certain  author  or  ringleader  can  be 
pitched  upon,  it  is  impoflible  to  punilh  them  all;  and  to  punilh  one 
part  only  and  fpare  the  other,  would  be  hard  upon  thofe  that  fufFercd,, 
and  encourage  thofe  that  did  not  to  offend  another  time. 

The  women  therefore,  who  defigned  to  have  poifoned  their  hufbands,. 
and  the  Bacchanals  were  punifhed  as  they  deierved  :  and  though  fuch 
maladies  have  very  bad  efieds  in  a  Commonwealth,  yet  they  are  not 
mortal;  becaufe  they  are  generally  difcovered  before  it  is  too  late  to  • 
remedy  them.  But  that  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  thofe  that  zffeSt 
the  State:  for  they  are  feldom  difcovered  in  time,  except  by  very  able 
PhyficianSy  and  even  theo»  if  not  treated  with  great  prudence  aoid 
care,  commonly  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Government :  of  which  we 
have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  Livy*  The  Romans  having  been  very 
liberal  iagrantbg  the  freedom  of  their  City  to  other  people,  they  grew 
fb  numeroM  thore  at  laft,  and  had  fuch  a  weight  in  the  public  Coun^ 
cilsy  that  the  Goti^ernment  began  to  vary  from  its  ufual  courfe;  new 
men  being  employed,,  and  different  me^ures  purfued  from  what  had 
been  cuftomary  before.  But  Qgintus  Fabiua  being  aware  of  this  when 
he  was  Cenfor^  and  forefeemg  the  mifchievous  effeds  that  muft  enfue 
from  hi  took  care  to  prevent  them  in  time,  by  reducing  all  the  new 
Citizeiis  imo  four  tribes;  that  fo  whea  their  influence  was  contracted 
in  fuch  a  manner,  they  might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  overturn 
die  ancient  conftitution  of  the  Republic.  A  piece  of  fervice  fo  grate- 
ful to  his  Countrymen,  that  th^  con&rred  upon,  him  the  fumame  of 
Maximus. 


The  END  of  the  THIRD  and  LAST  BOOK- 
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THE 


FRENCH  TRANSLATOR'S 


Adverdiement  to  the  Reader; 


ALTHOUCH  the  manner  of  making  war  is  very  different  at 
prefent  from  what  it  was  in  Machiarers  days,  his  Treatife,  pr 
rather  Dialogues,  upon  that  fubjedl  may  ftOl  be  ot  great  ufe.  For  in 
the  firil  place,  they  are  written  by  a  Genius  of  the  higheft  rank,  and 
founded  upon  fome  general  Principles  which  will  always  hold  good : 
and  in  the  next,  (befides  the  pleafure  of  feeing  what  alteration  is 
made  in  this  Science  by  Time)  they  may  furnifh  other  men  of  parts 
and  abilities  with  fome  ufeful  and  imprpyeable  hints  j  efpecially  thofe 
that  follow  the  profeflion  of  arms.  There  are  further  many  judi- 
cious Refledtions  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  which  cannot  fail  <^ 
being  very  agreeable  to  Connoiifeurs :  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
(econd  Book,  thtf  Author  launches  out  into  a  digreflion,  in  which  he 
fliews  with  great  peripicuity  to  what  caufes  it  is  chiefly  owing,  that 
the  number  of  eminent  Commanders  is  greater  or  lefs  in  different 

times  and  places. 

^^♦♦♦^♦^^♦♦♦♦« 

N.  B.  Tife  re/i  of  this  Advertifement  is  wholly  taken  up  in  elucidating 
fome  military  terms  and  phrafesy  which  Jh all  be  explained  in  their  pro^^ 
per  places  hereafter.     But  as  thitre  was  an  old  Englijh  T^ranftatim 

Macr 
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MachiaveTs  Art  of  War,  publijhed  in  the  year  1588  by  one  Peter 
Whitehom^f  who  ealls  himjilf  StudenC  of  Gray's  Inn»  I  JhaU  take 
the  liberty  of  prefenting  the  Reader  with  bis  Dedication  of  it  to 
^een  Elizabeth:  for  though  the  language  is  now  grown  obfolete  and 
uncouth^  y$t  the  Semin^nts  arejufl  and  worthy  4f  obfiromtion.  The 
I'ranjlation  indeed  is  a  very  bad  one^  and  not  intelligible  at  prefent : 
the  Dedication  is  as  follows. 


To  the  moft  high  and  excellent  Princes  ELIZABETH,. 
by  the  grace  of  God  Queene  of  England,  Fraunce,  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the-. Faith,  and  of  the  ChtlDrcfe'  of 
England,  and  Ireland,  on  Earth  next  under  God,  the 
fupreme  Governour, 


ALTHOUGH  commonly  every  man,,  moil  worthy  and'Knom- 
med  Soueraigne,  fceketh  fpecially  to  commende  and  extoll  the 
thing,  whcreunto  he  fceleth  himfelfe  naturally  bent  and  inclined ; 
yet  all  fuch  partialitie  and.  private  affedlon  laid  ftfide,  it  i$:M;be 
thought  (that  for  the  cfefehce,  inaintenmce,  and  advauncemerit  df '  a 
Kingdom,  or  Common  Weale,  or  for  the  good  and  due  obfcrvation 
df  peace,  and  adminiftracion  of  juftice  in  the  fame)  no  one  thing 
can  be  more  profitable,  neceflarie,  or  more  honourable;  than  the 
knowledge  of  Service  in  warre,  and  deeds  of  armes,  becaufe  confi- 
dering  the  ambition  of  the  World,  it  is  impbflible  foranyRealme 
or- Dominion  long  to  continue  free  in  quietnes  and  favegartl,  where* 
the  defence  of  the  Sword  is  not  alwaies  in  a  readineflc.  For  like  as 
the  Greekes,  being  occupied  about  trifling  matters,  taking  pleafure 
in  refiting  of  Comedies,  and  fuch  other  vaine  things,  altograier  ncg- 
leding  Martiall  feats,  gave  occafion*  to  Philip.  King  of  Macedonia, 
father  to  Alexander  the  great,  to  opprefle  and  to  bring  them  in  fer* 
vitude  under  his  fubjcdliori :  even  fo  undoubtedly,  libertie  will  not  be 
kept,  but  men  ftiall  be  troden  under  foote,  and  brought  to  moft  hor- 
rible miferie  and  calamitie,  if  they  giving  themfelvcs  to  paftimes 
and  pleafure,  forfake  the  juft  regard  of  their  own  defence,  and  fave- 
gard  of  their  countrie,  which  in  temporall  regiment,  chiefly  con-, 
fifteth  in  warlike  ikilfulnes.  And-  therefore  the  auncient  Gaptaines 
and  mightie  Conquerours,-  fo  long  as  they  floriftied^  did  devife  with 
moft  great  diligence,  all  manner  of  wayes  to  bring  their  men  to  the 

perfedt 


pctfcft  knowledge  of  what  fo  ever  thing  appertained  to  the  warre,  at 
manifcftly  appcarcth  by  the  warlike  games,  which  in  olde  times  thr 
Priaces  of  Grecia  ordained  upon  the  mount  Olimpus,  and  alfo  by 
the  orders  and  exercifesy  that  die  auncient  Romanes  ufed  in  fundrie 
places,  and  efpecially  in  Campo'  Martio,  and  in  their  wonderful! 
fumptuous  Theaters,  which  chiefly  they  builded  to   that  purpofe. 
Whereby  they  not  oncly  made  their  SouMiours  fo  expert,  that  they 
obtained  widi  a  few,  in  fighting  againftl  a  great  huge  multitude  of 
enemies,  fuch  marvailous  viAories,  as  in  many  credible  hiftories  are 
mentioned,  but  alfo  by  the  fame  meanes,  their  unarmed  rafcall  peo- 
ple that  followed  their  Campes,  got  fuch  underftanding  in  the  feats  of 
warre,  that  they  in  the  day  of  battail,  being  Ibft  deftitute  of  fuccour, 
were  abfe  without  any  other  helpe  to  fet  menxfelves  in  good  order,.* 
for  their  defence  againft  the  enemie;  that  would  feeke  to  hurt  them, 
and  in  fuch  dangerous  times,  have  done  dieir  countrie  fo  good  fervice, 
that  vcrie  often  .by  tiicir  helpe,  die  adverfaries  have  beene  put  to 
flight,    and  fieldes  moil  happily   wonne.     So  that  the  antiquitie 
efteemed  nothing  more  happy  in  a  common  weale,  dien  to  have  in 
die  lame  many  men  fkilfull  in  warlike  affaires  r  by  meanes  wherebf 
their  Empire    continually  inlarged,    and    moft    wonderfully    and 
triumphantly  profoered.     For  fo  long  as  men  for  their  valiauntnes, 
were  then  re%vanied  and  had  in  eftimacion,  dad  was  he  that  could 
finde  occafion  to  venter,  3rea  and  ipend  his  fife  to  benefite  his  coun- 
trie :  as  by  the  manly  ades  that  Marcus  Curtius,  Orarius  Cocles,  and 
Gains  Mucins  did  for  the  favegard  of  Rome,  and  alfo  by  other  innn- ' 
numerable  examples,  doth  plainly  appeare.     But  when  through  long 
and  continual  peace,  they  began  to  be  altogether  given  to  pleafure 
and  delicatenes,  litle  regarding  Martial  feats,  nor  fuch  as  were  ex- 
pert in  the  praftife  thereof,  their  dt)minion  and  cfl^ates  did  not  fo 
much  before  increafe  and  profper,  as  then  by  fuch  meanes  and  over-^ 
fight,  they  fodainly  fell  into  decay  and  utter  ruine.     For  fuch  truly 
is  the  nature  ?ind  condicion,.  both  of  peace  and  warre,  that  where  in 
government  there  is  not  had  equall'  confideracion  of  them  both,  the 
one  in  fine  doth  workc  and  induce  the  other's  oblivion,  and  utter 
abholicion.     Wherefore,  fith  the  neceffitie  of  the  fcience  of  warres 
is  fo  great,  and  alfo  the  neceffaiie  ufe  thereof  fo  manifefl,  that  even 
Ladic  Peace  hir  felfe,  doth  in  manner  from  thence  crave  hir  chiefe 
defence  ^tnd  prefervacion,  and  the  worthineffe  moreover  and  honouf 
of  the  fame  fo  great,  that  as  by  proofb  wee  fee,  theperfedt  glorie 
thereof,  cannot  eafilie  finde  rootc,  but  in  the  hearts  ol  moft  noble, 
courageous,    and   manlike  perfonages.     I   thought  moft   excellent 
Princes,  I  could  not  either  to  the  fpecial  grarefying  of  your  highnes, 
the  univerfal  delight  of  al  fludious  gentlemen,  or  the  common  utilitic 
Vol.  II.  D  d  d 


[  vi  ] 
<©f  the  publique  wealth^.imploy  my  laboures  more  profitable  in  ac- 
compliiliing  of  my  dutici  and  good  will,  then  in  fetting  forth  fome- 
thing,  that  might  induce. .  to  the.  augmenting  and  inoreafe  of  the 
knowledge  thereof;  and:  efpecially  the  example  gf  your  highnefles 
moft  pohtike  government  over  us,  giving  plaine  teftimonie  of  the 
wonderful!  prudent  defire  that  is  in  you,  to  have  your  people  in- 
flrudted  in  this  kind  of  iervice,  as  well  for  the  better  defence  of 
your  Highnes,  themfelves,  and, their  countrie,  as  alfp  to  difeourage 
thereby,  and  be  able  to  refift  the  mahgnitie  of  the  enemie,  who 
otherwife  would  feeke  paradventure  to  invade  this  noblje.  rcalme  or 
kingdome.  •    '\ 

When  therefore,  about  ten  yeares  pall:,  in  the.Emperour's  warre's 

againfl:  the  Mores  and  certain  Turkes,  being  in  Barbarie.;  at.the 

liege  and  winning  of  Calibbia,  Monefterio,  and  AfFcica,  I   had  as 

well  for  my  further  inflrudtion  in  thofe  affaires,  as  alfo  the  better  to 

acquaint  mee  with  the  Italian  tongue,  reduced  into  Englifh,  the  book 

galled  .The  arte  of  Warre,  of  dbe  famous  and  excellent  Nicholas 

Machiavcl,  .which  in  timps  paft,  ^e  being  a  counfeiloiw,.  ^nd  Secretairie. 

of  the  noble  citie  of  Florence,  not  without  his  great  laud.ftnd  ^raife 

did  write:  and  having  lately  againe,  fomewbat  perufrd.tlie  wnie, 

the. which  in  fuch  coutinuall  broyl^s,  and  unquietnes,  was.by.TOC 

tranflated,  I  determined  with  my  felfe,  by  publiflaing  thereQ£»,to.bCr. 

flow  as  great  a  gift  (iince  greater  I  was  not  able)  amangft  my  CQUf^- 

tfio  men,  not  expert  in   the  Italian  tongue^  as  in  like  ;Works  I  had 

fceue  before  mee,  the  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  SpaniairdeSi  and  other 

forreine  nacions,  moft  lovingly  to  have  heftowed  among  theirs .;  ;|he 

rather  undoubtedly,  that  as  by  .private  reading  of  the  fame  booke, 

I  then  felt  my  felfe,  in  that  knowledge  marvailoiifly  holpen  and  in- 

creafed,  fo  by  communicating  the  lame  to  many,  our  £ngli(hmen 

finding  out  the  ordering  and  difpofing  of  exploites  of  warre  therein 

contained,  the  aide  and  direction  of  thefe  plaine  and  briefe  precepts, 

might  no  lefle  in  knowledge  of  warres  become  incomparable,  tnen 

in  prooves  alfo  and  exercife  of  the  fame  altogether  invincible :  which 

my  tranflacion,  moft  gracious  Soveraigne,  together  with   fuch  other 

thinges,  as  bv  mee  hath  bene  gathered,  and  thought  good  to  adde 

thereunto,  I  nave  pjefumed  to  dedicate  unto  your  highnefs,  not  onely 

becaufe  the  whole  charge  and  furniture  of  warlike  counfailes  and 

preparations,  being  determined  by  the  arbitremen  of  Governours  and 

Princes,  the   treatife  alfo  of  like  effed:  fliould  in  like  manner  as  of 

right  depend  upon  the  protedtion  of  a  moft  worthy  and  noble  Pa- 

iTonefle,  but  alfo  that  the  difcourfe  itfelfe,  and  the  worke  of  a  for- 

raine  author,  under  the  pafport  and  fafe  conduite  of  your  highnes 

moft  noble  name,  might  by  ipeciall  authoritie  of  the.  fame,  winne 

amongft 
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amongft  your  Majefties  fubjedtes,  much  better  credite  and  eftlma- 
cFoh.  And  if,  moft  mighty  Qucene,  in  this  kinde  of  Philofbphie;, 
(if  I  may  fo  terme  it)  grave  and  fagc  counfailes,  learned  and  wittie 
precepts,  or  pollitike  and  prudent  admonicions,  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
counted the  ieaft  and  bafeft  Jewells. of  weale  publike;  then  dare  I 
boldly  affirme,  that  of  many  ftraungers,  which  from  forreine  coun- 
tries, have  heretofore  in  this  your  Majefties  realme  arrived,  there  is 
none  in  comparifon  to  h&  preferred,  before  this^  worthy  Flbrcntinc 
arid*Italian;'  who'having  -freelye  widiout  any  gaine  of  exchaunge  (as 
after  fbme  acquaintaunce  and  familiaritie  will  better  appeare)  brought 
with  him  moft  ritch,  rare  and  plentifull  Treafure,  Ihall  deferve,  I 
truft  of  all  good  Englifh  Hearts,  moft  lovingly  and  friendly  to  bee  in- 
tertained,  imbraced  and  cheriftied  ;  whofe  new  Englifli  apparel,  how 
fo  ever  it  fball  •  fceme  by  meei  aftCE-a  grofle  fafhion,  more  fitl)*  ap- 
pointed'tathe  Oimpe,  tnefl  in  mire  termcs  atircd  to  the  Carpet,  and 
in  courfe  clothing  rather  put  foorth  to  battailc,  then  in  any  brave 
ihew  prepared  to  the  banket;  neverthelefte  my  good  willltruf^ 
fhalL  of  your  grace  be  takedin  good  part,  having  faftiioned  the  pHrwe 
qf  my  rude  ftilc,  even  according  to  the  purpofe  ^of  my-  tra^afie^ 
which  was  rather^  to  profite  the  defirous  man  of  warre^  then  to  de- 
light^the  ears  of  the,  fine  Rethorician,  or  daintie  curious  fcholeman., 
Moft  humbly  befeeching  your  highnes^  fo.  to  accept  my  labour  here- 
in, as  the  firft  frutes  of  a  poore  Soulcjiour's  ftudie,  whp  to  the 
uttermoft  of  his  find  power*  in  the  fcrvice  of  your  raoft  gratious 
majeftie,  and  of  his  countrie,  will  at .  all  times,  according  to  his. 
boundent  duUe  and  allegeaunce,  promptly  yeeld  himfelfe  to  any  la- 
bour, travaile  or  daunger,  what  fo  ever  fhall  happen..  Praying  in 
the  meane  foafon  the  almightie  God^  to  give  your  highnes  in  a  Ion 
proiperous  raigne,  perfect  health,,  defired.trahquilltie,  and  againft  a! 
your  enemies,  lucky  and  joyful  vifitorie. 

Your  humble  Subjeft  and  dayly 

Oratour,. 


PETER    WHITE  HORN  £• 
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ndOtary  Life.    Hence  We  fee  daily, 
army,  he  pi-cftndy  diangcs,  not  only  his  iditjfe;^  h«t  W  t!Jd^^ 
his  compaHy,  his  air,  his  manner  of  fpcakingi  iixtf^affijft^tt^^ 
off  an  appearance  of  any  thing  that  may  febl?  fifee^tpiitt^ 
converfadori.    For  a  man  thlt  13  to  he  ready;  eqmpj^cj  itft^  Si^  Hiik  of 
violence,  defpifcs  Ae  foraaal  garb  of  a  fcWiiefi,  ^fld^tWnks^  rit)  ^fs, 
fit  for  his  purpofe  but  a  fldt  of  armotrt-:  aiirfas  te^tiviJSW  ibi^por 
litcncft,  how  can  we  exped  to  i5n4'  ahy  fiicW^'ftihsj  %'  xitti' w^'fe^^ 
gines  it  would  make  him  look  cfBitaStti^Vf,  aChd'htmef  1)e  a'hti^^ 
to  his  preferment  than  odicrwife ;  eftccMfy  wheii  lie  fhlhksit  his 
duty>  inftead  of  lalldng  and  lookfiig^  rate  other  mw,  to  frf^  every 
bodfy  he  meets  with  a  volley  of  oaihs,  andat^hiblcpabof  whijp^ers  ? 
This  indeed  gives  feme  countenance  to  fuch  an  dpmlbn,  and  mdkcs. 
people  look  upon  afoldier  as  a  diflR^rehtfert  of  a  creature  from  all 
othet*  men. 

But  if  we  confidcr  the  nature  of  go\temment,  and  Ae  inftitutions 
of  the  Ancients,  we  (hall  find  a  very  ftrift  and  intimate  reladon 
betwixt  thcie  two  comiitions ;  and  that  t^ey  are  not  only  compatible 
and  confiftent  with  each  oAer;  Init  *nccefi^y  conne£ted  and  united 
together.  For  all  the  arti  and  fcicnccs  x^icn  have  beeh  iiitroduced 
into  fociety  for  the  coiinmon  benefit  of  mankind,  and  all  the  ordi- 
nances'^at  have  been  eftabliChed  to  nake  theqi  live  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  obedience  ^0  humaaliawSj  would  be  vain  and  iiifignificant, 
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if  not  fupported  and  defended  by  a  miUury  force ;  w^  when 
properly  conduced  and  appiBed»'  \vill  maaatain  t&ofe  ordxhances  and 
keep  up  their  authority^  though  ^perhaps  they  may  not  be  altogether 
perfedt  and  without  flaw  or  defei£t  in  themfelves.  But  the  beft  or- 
dinances in  the  world  will  be  4^i^iGsd  and  trampled  under  foot,  i£ 
not  upheld  as  they  ought  to  he  by  a  mttitary  power ;  like  a  magni- 
ficent Palace  that  is  uncovered  at  .the  top,  which  though  fuU  xyf 
jewels  and  coftly  furnituret :  muft  foon  mciilder*  into  ruiii,  a^  it  1^ 
nothing  bur  its  fj^end^r  aM  ricJhes  t6' defrfhd  it  frdm*  th^  injuftes  or 
the  weather.  ^  The  andent  Lawgivers  and  Governors  of  Kingdoms 
and  Republics  took  great  .care  iherefcre  to  inipire  all  their  fubjedts^ 
but  particularly  their  Ibldiers,  with  fidelity,  love  of  peace,  and  the 
fear  of  God.  For  who  ought  to  he  more  faithful  than  a  man  that 
is  entruiled  vn^th  thQ  ^ety.  pj^ . lyir jqtpm tryt  ap4  ha»  fwom  tfk  4e%nd 
it  to  Ac  feft^dfcpof  iisf^ai^  ougMt  to  he  fonder  of  peace 

than  thofe  that  fu&r  by  aitthii^  hcrt  warf  Who  is  under  greater 
obligations  to  worfhip  Gf^.AutSo\Sicas$^  i^^  are  daily  e?epofe(^  Uff 
innLunerabb  dangpn^  uod^  hsait.  ^moA.  ooc^fion  for  his  tprotedlj^ir^^ 
Thefe  things  b^ljOft  Y^dljCfiuQ&deeQdhythafb.who  govancd  Slates  atid:: 
modelled  ariifi(fs;ifi  fboner  ttmes^aodilrongly  enforced  ^pon  otb^i^u 
that  were  uniM.  J^iipjx  oommand,  had . JLich  ^n  effe^  upon  their  con-i  •  f 
du(ft  and  bchaviQKpr,^  that  the  lifejof  a  ibldier  was  edifying  and  fhtyt^^ 
as  a  pattern  for  othas«.  JSut  Ancc  our  didtipline  is  new  depraved  to 
fuch  a  degrec>  that  it  is  totally  .dilbmit:£rQm  what  it  anciently  wais^ 
it  isj>o  wohiicr  that  ot^  men  have  io  bad  qn  opinion  of  a  cfiilitary. 
h£t^;^Sj^r^^  toiavoid  the  camf^aqy  and. 

conydriauodi^of  .aQ  (uch  as  foMnar  l|^  pcnfefljon  of  arms,  j 

As  I  am  of  opinion^  thewfbre,.i)Bami^gt  I  have  both  ^eeit  arid 
read,  that  it  is  not  even  yet  impoffiUb  tb)reviye  the  difcipline  of  our 
anceil:ors>  and  in  fome  meafure  toidbww.flie  reputation  o^  ^ur  ft)!?^ 
diery,  I  have  written  the  following  treatife  concerning  the  Art  of! 
War,  as  well  for  the  improvements  of  others  who  arc  deiirou^  .to^' 
imitate  the  Ancients  in  warlike  exploits,  as  for  my  own  private  fatis^  » 
faction,  and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  fpending  my  leifure  in  idle- 
nefs.     Now>  though  perhaps  it  may  ieem  a  prefumptuous  undertak- 
ing tp  treat  of  an  Art  which  I  never  proieflqd;  yet  I  can  tiot  help 
thmking  myfdf  more  excufable  than  fome  other  peopkyrwh^o?/ have,, 
talcon  impn  them  the  adual  exercife  of  it :  for  an  error  in  tmy  wri  tinge  . 
may  eanly  be  corrected,  without  prejudice  to  any  body ;  but  an  error 
in  their  pradlice  may  ruin  a  whole  State.  »  Coniider  the  nature  of 
this  work  then,  good  Lorenzo,  and  fireely  beftow  cither  your  cenllne 
or  commendation  upon  it,  as  you  think  it  juflly  deferves.     I  infcribe 

it 
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it  to  you,  not  only  as  a  teftimony  of  my  gratitude,  .(though  confci- 
ous  to  myfelf  how  fmall  a  return  it  is  for  the  favours  I  have  received 
from  you)  but  bccaufe  it  is  ufual  to  addrcfs  things*  of  this  nature  to 
perfons  who  are  diftinguiflied  by. their  nobility,  their  riches,  their 
great  parts,  or  munificence ;  and  I  know  very  well  that  in  birth  and 
fortune  you  have  not  many  equals,  flill  fewier  in  parts,  and  in  gene-^ 
rofity  and  liberality,  none  at  alh  /.    .i  f    ..    r  '::    , 


The  Reader  is  defired  to  take  notice  that  the  £;^owing.Letter  or 
Mark  in  tb^  feveral  Plans  inferred  in  this  Work'. 
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^^Stands  for-^ 


Target  men*       •      >     *. 
Ordiuiary  Pikemen. 

Pikemen  Extraordinary.         ,    .   -  ;  

Corporals  of  Target-men..-  . 

Corporals  of :  Pikemen. . 

Ordinary  Velites;  or  ilig&t  armed  Infantry. 

Velites  ExtraordinatyU    '  t'*  • 

Captains  of  a  Battalion..  .:;    . 

The  Lieutenant  Colonef  of  a  Battalion^ 

The  Colonel  of  a  Regiment.  •    ' 

The.  General  of  iaIllArm3^^^  -  n  n.-  •.-.:  •  ' 

The  Gdours.-i  ■'.>«  fi  ?i  -s»ir  .'   , 

The  Drums*  >''.■?■     -v^      :ci\r  "  .\^\  .  -  . 

The  Gens  d'armes^  or  heavy  aormed  Horfe. 

Their  Captains.  .      . 

The  light  .Horfc.  .  ,   • 

Their  Oaptaios.:   ? 

The  Artilleiy^:  ; 
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Fabrizio  Colonna  refrejifing  i^mfilfinC^mo  Rucellai's  gardens  at  Flo^ 
rence^  enters  int<^  a  fi^if'vief^ffia  concerning  the  Art  of  War.  That 
an  bonejl  man  ought ^not  tomaie-wOr  ^is  only  prqfefjion.  That  no 
Princf  or^SisepuJblic^fliotild  fuffer  any  of  their  SubjeBs  to  make  war 
their  only  occupation.  In  'what  countries  the  beji  Soldiers  are  to  be 
raifed.  Whether  it  is  betten  to  take  them  out  of  towns j  or  out  of  the 
country.  The  conveniences  find  iHconvem^ncies  of  trained  Bands ^  or 
^fettled  Militia.^  '•  Of  what  f^it  of  men  an  Army  ought  to  be  com-- 
pofed.  How  the  Romans  raifed  their  Legions.  Whether  a  Militia 
jhouldie  numerous 9  or  ^not.  How  to  prevent  the  inconveniencies  to 
which  a  Militia  isfubjeSi.     Of  raifng  and  paying  Cavalry. 

SINCE  it  is  allowable,  .Iithink,  to  fpeak  well  of  any  man  after 
he  is  dead,  becaufe  there  can  then  be  no  longer  any  imputation 
or  fufpicion  of  flattery  in  it,  I  willingly  take  this  opportunity 
of  doing  juftice  to  the  memory  of  my  dear  deceafed  friend  Coiimo 
Ruceilai,  whofe  name  I  never  remember  without  tears  in  my  eyes  ; 
as  I  knew  him  to  be  poiTeiTed  of  every  quality  that  his  friends  and 
country  could  wifli  for  in  a  worthy  man  and  a  good  Citizen.*  For  I 
am  very  certain  he  would  chearfuUy  have  facrificed  all  that  he  had  in 
the  world',  and  even  life  itfelf,  for  his  friends,  and  that  there  was 

no 
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no  enteq^rize  how  difficult  and  dangerous  foever,  which  he  would 
not  have  undertaken  for  the  good  of  his  country :  and  I  nmft  ac- 
knowledge, that  amongft  all  tne  men  I  ever  was  acquainted  with,  I 
never  met  with  any  one  whofc  heart  was  more  difpofed  to  great  and 
generous  aftions.  The  only  thing  that  he  lamented  at  his  death, 
was,  that  it  fhould  be  his  fate  to  die  fo  young,  and  at  home  too, 
without  honour,  or  the  fatisfaftion  of  having  ferved  any  man  in  fo 
effedlual  a  manner  as  he  paffionately  defired  to  have  done ;  fo  that  he 
was  afraid  (as  he  told  his  familiar  acquaintance)  nothing  more  could 
be  Aid  of  him  after  he  was  dead^  than  that  they  had  loft  a  good 
friend.  Many  othcrai however,  befides  niyfelf  can  g^ve  fuffident  jef- 
tJmony,  hot  only  of  ills  virtues,  but  of  the  many  amiable  and  gen-" 
tleman-like  accomplifhments  he  was  pofleffed  of;  though  there  are 
now  but  few  traces  of  them  left.  •  Time  indeed  has  fpared  fomc 
fmall  %ecimens  of  the  fprightlinefe  of  his  Genius,  confifiiiig  chiefly 
of  (hort  prolufions  and  love  Sonnets,  which  (though  he  was  not  of 
an  amorous  turn)  he  compo&d  at  vacant  hours  in  his  youth,  to  avoid 
being  altogether  idle,  and  to  entertain  himfelf  as  well  as  others,  till 
he  fliould  find  it  neceflary  to  employ  his  thoughts  upon  fubjeds  of  a 
higher  and  more  fcrious  nature.  But  even  from^thefe  little  famples, 
it  appears  how  happy  he  was'  in'  expreffing  "his  conceptions,  and 
what  a  figure  he  might  have  made  in  Poetry,  if  he  had  thought  it 
worth  hh  while  tcr  give  himfelf  v^hoBy  vtp  to  it.. 

Since  fortune  therefore  has  deprived  w  of  fo  vsSuaMe  ia  friend, 
the  only  remedy  we  have  left,  is  to  ednfole  ^urfelves  us  well  as  we 
can  with  the  memory  of  his  company,  and  the  recolledion  of  fueh 
things^,  whether  of  a  pleafant  or  feriouis  caft,  as  vrt  have  often  ad- 
mired in  him  whilft  he  lived.  And  becaufe  the  converfation  that 
happened  not  long  tfgo  in  his  gafden&,  betwixt  him  and  Fabrizio  Cb- 
lonna,  concerning  the  Art  of  War  (at  which  I  and  fome  other  friends 
were  prefent)  is  the  frefhefl  upon  my  memory,  I  will'  endeavour  to 
rccolkd:  what  I  can  of  it,  and  commit  it  to  writing :  fbr  as  Fabrizio 
laid  open  the  myfleries^  of  that  art  with  great  perfpictrity  on  one  fide, 
and  feveral  pertinent  queftions  were  propofed,  many  objeftions  ftar- 
terfj^'  and^diveTb  argumeftts  fuppoited*  wi A  h<cy  jfefe  ftreh^th  of  reafon 
by  Cofirao  dliefl|y  on  the  other;  a  tiiihrnary*  account  of  that  con- 
ference may  ferve  not  only  to*  revive  the  rci^memferance  of  his  abilities 
in  the  minds  of  fuch  friends  as  were  then  met  togeAer,  but  to 
make  fome  that  wfcrfc*  abfont  regret  they  had- not  Beeh  there  too,  and 
to  recapitulate  to  otAtri  the  fobitenee  of  various:  topics  (nolcfs  ufeful 
in  a  civil  than  a  military  life)  ait  that  time  hahdldi  in  a  very  maf- 
terly  manner,  by  anotHer  great  aftd'  experienced  man.  But  to  our 
purpofe.  .. 
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Fabriz^o  Colon n  a  returning  from  the  wars  in  Lombardy,  where 
he  had  commanded  his  Catholic  MajeAy's  forces  a  coniiderable  time 
with  great  reputation,  took  Florence  in  his  way,  with  a  deiign  to 
repofe  himielf  a  few  days  in  that  City,  and  to  vifit  the  Duke  and 
fome  other  Gentlemen  there,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  Co- 
fimo  Ruccllai  therefore  invited  him  to  fpend  a  day  with  him  in  his 
gardens ;  not  merely  to  gratify  his  natural  turn  to  noipitality  and  po- 
litenefs,  but  in  hopes  likewife  of  being  indulged  in  a  long  converfa- 
tion  with  him  concerning  feveral  things  he  wanted  to  know,  and  of 
which  he  thought  he  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing himfelf,  than  from  the  mouth  of  fo  great  a  man.  The  invitation 
being  freely  accepted  by  Fabrizio,  he  came  to  the  Gardens  at  the 
time  appointed, ,  where  ne  was  received  by  Coiimo,  and  fome  of  his 
mofl:  intimate  friends,  amongft  whom  were  Zanobi  Buondelmonti, 
Battifta  dalla  Palla,  and  Luigi  Alamanni,  (all  young  men,  very  dear 
to  him,  of  the  fantie  difpofition,  and  engaged  in  the  fame  ftudies) 
whole  virtues. and  good  qualities  are  fo  well  known  to  every  body, 
that  it  would  be  altogether  unneceflary  to  fay  any  thing  here  in  praife 
of  them.-*— To  be  as  brief  as  I  can  then,  Fabrizio  was  regded 
there  with  all  pofiible  demonftrations  of  honour  and  reipedt :  but 
after  the  entertainment  and  ufual  formalities  were .  over  (which  gene* 
rally  arc  few  and  fhort  amongfl  men  of  fenfe,  who  are  more  defirous 
of  gratifying  the  rational  appetite)  the  days  being  long,  andithe  wea^ 
ther  intenfely  hot,  Cofimo,  under  a  pretence  of  ayoiding  the  heat, 
took  his  guefts  into  the  mofl  retired  and  fhady  part  of  the  Gardens ; 
and  being  all  fat  down,  fome  upon  the  grafs  (vvmchis  very  green  and 
pleafant  there)  and  fome  upon  feats  placed  under  the  trees,  Fabrizio 
laid  it  was  a  mofl  delightful  garden,  and  looking  earneflly  at  fome  of 
the  trees,  feemed  not  to  know  the  names  of  them ;  but  Cofimo  be- 
ing aware  of  it,  immediately  faid,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  acquain- 
ted with  this  fort  of  trees ;  and  indeed  I  am  not  at  all  furprifed  at  it, 
for  they  are  very  old  ones,  and  were  much  more  in  vogue  amongfb 
our  anceftors  than  they  are  at  prefent.  Having  then  told  him  me 
names  of  them,  and  tnat  they  were  planted  by  his  Grandfather  Ber- 
nardo, who  was  fond  of  fuch  amufements  :  I  thought  fo,  replied 
Fabrizio ;  and  both  the  place  and  the  trees  put  me  in  mind  of  fome 
Princes  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  who  took  much  delight  in 
planting  groves  and  fliady  arbours,  to  fhelter  them  from  the  heat. 
Here  he  flopped  fhort,  and  after  he  had  paufed  a  little  while, 

proceeded  in  this  manner. ^If  I  was  not  afraid  of  giving  offence 

(faid  he)  I  would  tell  you  my  opinion  of  thefe  things :  and  yet  I 
think  none  of  you  will  be  affronted  at  what  is  faid  amongH:  friends  in 
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free  converfation ;  nqt  with  .any  design  to  vilify  or  depreciate  fuch  a 
tafle^  but.  for.  the  ikke  of  a  little  innocent  argumentation.    How  much 
better  then  would  tbofe^  JPrincc^  have  done  (I  fpeak  it  without  intend- 
ing to  ,refle<3t  uppi> ,  th^p  ijaefl[i9rjes)  if  they  had  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate,,the  ai^cieiits  lu  jfc^mgi[h^v4^P^  ^i  inconveniOTcies,  inftcad  of 
gj^ihg  themfekes  up.  tg  c^e.^anti  indolence  j  in  fuch  exploits  as  were 
performed  in  the  iunihine,  and  not  in  the  ihade ;  in  following  their 
example  whilft  they  continued  hardy  and  honeft^  and  not  when  they 
became  delicate  andxorrupt  i  for  after  that  our  country  fbon  fell  into 
ruin  and  diftra£tion«-~-7rYou  have  now  introduced  a  fubjedt^  (aid 
Cofimo  (but  to  avoid theircquent  .and  tirefi>me  repetition  oi  fuch  a  one 
faidf  fuch  a  one  anfwertdf.  ani Juch  a  one  replied^  I  ihall  hereafter  only 
prefix  the  name  of  the  feveral  ipeaker$»  to  .what  they  iaid  in  the  courie 
of  this  converfation)  you  have  now  introduced  a  fubjed:  which  I  have 
long  wi(hed  to  hear  thoroughly  diicufied^ .  and  therefore  (hould  take  it 
%3  a  particular  favour^  if  you  would  fpcakyour  fentiments  of  it  freely^ 
9nd  without  reierve^  or  fear  of  offimding  any  one  here :  for  my  ovm 
party  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  psopoiing .  fome  queftions  and  doubts 
to  vouy  in  which  I  fhould  be  glad  to  be  fatisfied  :  but  if  I  ihall  ieem 
either  to  impeach  or  excufe  any  one's  conduift  in  my  queftions  or  re- 
plies, it  will  not  be  merely  for  the  fake  of  blaming  or  defending  them, 
but, for. better  information^  if  I  am  miftaken  in  my  judgment. 
-.  pABJtX2io.  .It  will  be  a  great  pleafure  to  me>  I  can  aiTure  you^  on 
the  other  hand»  to.  give  you  all  the  fatisfadion  I  can  in  fuch  queftions 
as  you  ihall  think  fit  to  propofe  to  me :  but  I  will  not  pretend  to 
ohtrude  my  opinions  upon  you  as  decifive  and  infallible :  when  you 
have  heard  thpm»  I  beg  you  will  judge  for  yourfelf :  perhaps  I  may 
now  and  then  alk  you  a  queftion  too  in  my  turn»  and  make  no  doubt 
but  I  ihall  receive  as  much  fatifadtion  at  leaft,  in  your  anfwers>  as 
you  will  do  in  mine :  for  it  often  happens  that  a  pertinent  queftion 
puts  a  man  upon  confidering  fbme  things,  and  gives  him  light  into 
many  others,  which  otherwife  he  would  never  have  thought  of  or 
known. 

Cos  I  MO.  Let  us  return  then,  if  you  pleaie,  to  what  you  iaid  of 
my  Grandfather  and  fome  others,  who  you  think  would  have  done 
better  to  have  imitated  the  example  of  the  ancients  in  a  hardy  and 
a£Uve  manner  of  Uving,  than  in  making  fuch  provifions  for  eafe  and 
luxury.  As  for  my  Grandfather,  I  ihall  make  fome  fort  of  apology 
for  him ;  and  leave  the  others  to  be  dealt  with  as  vou  pleaie :  for  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  any  man  of  his  time,  wno  deteiied  a  foft 
and  delicate  way  of  life  more  than  he  did,  or  was  a  greater  friend  to 
toil  and  labour.    Neverthele^>  he  found  it  impoilible  either  for  him* 

fclf 
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fclf  or  his  fbns  to  prafticc  what  he  moft '  approved  j  for  fuch  was 
the  corruption  of  the  age  he  lived  in^  that  if  any  one  had  fpirit 
enough  to  deviate  ever  fo  little  from  the  common  cuftoms  and  man- 
ner of  living  in  thofe  times,  he  would  have  betn  laughed  at  and  ridi- 
culed by  every  body.  So  that  if  a  man'  ffiould  have  expofed  hinifelf 
naked  upon  a  fandy  beach  to  the  hieat  of  isi'  noon-day  fun  in  the 
middle  of  fummer,  or  rolled  himfelf  in  fnoW  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
as  Diogenes  did,  he  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  mad- 
man :  if  any  one  had  brought  up  his  childfen,  like  the  Spartans,  in 
cottages  or  farm  houfes ;  if  he  had  accuflomed  them  to  fleep  in  th^ 
open  air,  to  go  barehead  and  barefoot,  to  bathe  in  the  coldcft  ftreaiiiS, 
in  order  not  only  to  make  dicm  bear  hardAiips  the  better,  but  to 
de(pife  both  life  and  death,  he  would  have  been  accounted  a  beaft 
rather  than  a  man  :  if  laflily,  he  had  lived  upon  pulfe  and  roots  and 
fuch  fort  of  things,  if  he  had  made  no  account  o£  money,  like  Fa^ 
bricius  of  old,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  admired  by  fome  few*, 
but  he  would  have  been  followed  by  nobody  at  all.  My  Grandfather 
therefore  was  difoburaged  from  imitating  the  example  of  the  ancientsl^  . 
in  thofe  things,  by  the  general  praflice  of  the  times,  and  forc6d  to 
content  himfdf  with  doing  it  in  others,  which  did  not  lay  him  fo  , 
open  to  the  charge  of  aflfcfting  fingularity. 

Fabrizio.  You  have  matte  a  very  handfome  apology' 'for' ydur 
Grandfather  in  that  particular.  Sir,  and  there  is  indeed  much  truth 
and  reafon  in  it.  But  in  what  I  faid  of  imitating  the  ancients  in  thfcir 
tnanner  of  living,  I  did  not  mean  to  carry  matters  to  fuch  extremi- 
ties as  you  feem  t6  think,  but  to  propofe  fome  other  things  of  a 
gentler  and  more  prafticable  nature,  and  fuch  as  would  be  more 
fuitable  to  the  prefent  times ;  which  I  think  might  very  well  be 
eftabliflied,  if  they  were  introduced  and  countenanced  by  Tome 
man  of  authority  in  a  Government.  And  if  we  confider  the  praAice 
and  inftitutions  obferved  by  the  old  Romans  (whofe  example  I  am 
Always  fond  of  recommending)  we  (hvil  find  many  things  worthy  of 
imitation,  which  may  eafily  be  tranfplanted  into  any  other  ftate,  if  It 
is  not  become  totally  conjipt. 

CosiMo.  Pray  what  things  are  thofe  ? 

Fabrizio.  Ta  honour  and  reward  virtue ;  not  to  delpifc  oovfertjr ;  \ 
to  keep  up  good  order  and  difoipline  in  Acir  armies  ;  tb  olmge  their  \ 
fellow  Citizens  and  Subjcdts  to  love  one  another ;'  to  dedhie  (adtioh  5 
to  prefer  the  good  of  the  public  to  any  private  Hfritcteffi'i.  and  other 
fuch  things  which  would  be  compatible  enough  ivith  thefiy  times,  and 
may  eafily  be  introduced  if  due  means  were  taken  for  that  purpafc  : 
becaufe  tocy  appear  fo  reafonableiin  themfelves,  and  the  e: 
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of  them  is  fo  obvious  to  common  fenfe,  that  nobody  could  gainfay 
or  oppofe  them  ;  and  he  that  takes  this  courfe^  plants  trees  under  the 
ihade  of  which  he  may  enjoy  himfelf  with  equal  pleafure^  and  per- 
haps more  fecurity,  than  we  do  here. 

Cos  I  MO.  What  you  have  faid  of  this  matter  admits  of  no  con- 
tradidtion^  and  therefore  I  fhall  leave  it  to  the  coniideration  of  thofe 
whom  it  moil  concerns ;  and  fhould  be  glad  to  know,  why  you,  who 
blame  others  for  not  imitating  the  ancients  in  other  weignty  and  im- 
portant concerns^  have  not  thought  fit  in  any  wife  to  copy  them  your- 
felf  in  their  military  difcipline,  and  die 'Art  of  War»  which  is  your 
Profeflion^  and  in  which  you  have  gained  £o  much  reputation. 

Fabrizio.  You  are  now  come  to  the  point  I  expe^^ed :  for  what 
I  faid^  muft  naturally  lead  you  to  aik  fuch  a.queftion ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  fhall  moil  willingly  give  you  what  iatisfadtion  I  can« 
And  though  I  could  make  a  Siort  and  ready  excufe  for  my  condud 
in  this  refpedt,  yet  iince  we  have  fo  much  leifure,  wd.ib  convenient 
a  place  for  it,  I  fhall  difcufs  the. matter  at  large ;  eipecially  as. it  will 
give  me  great  pleafure  to  inform  you  thoroughly  of  yrh^t  yoa  feem 

K>  defirous  to  know. Men  who  have  any  great  defign  in  hand 

mufl  firft  make  all  necef&ry  preparations  for  it;  that  ib. when  a  pro- 
per opportunity  offers,  they  may  be  ready  to  put  it  in  execution  ac- 
cording to  their  mind.  Now  when  thefe  preparations  ar^  made  with 
caution  and  privacy,  they  are  not  known  or  Ulked  of  by  others  :  fp 
that  a  man  cannot  be  blamed  for  negligence  or  omifQon  in  that  re- 
iped:,  except  fome  occafion  happens  which  fhews  that  he  has  either 
not  made  due  preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  or  never 
thought  of  it  at  all :  and  therefore,  as  I  never  yet  had  any  fuch  op^ 
portunity  of  fhewing  what  preparations  I  have  made  to  revive  the 
military  difcipline  of  the  ancients  amongfl:  us,  nobody  can  reafonably 
blame  me  for  not  doing  it.  This  might  ferve  for  a  fufficient  anfwer 
to  your  charge. 

CosxMo.  It  might  fo  indeed,  if  I  was  fure  you  never  had  fuch  an 
opportunity. 

Fabrizio.  Since  you  feem  to  doubt  of  that,  I  will  fhew  jou  at 
large  (if  you  will  have  patience  to  hear  me)  what  prieparations  are 
necelTary  for  that  purpofe ;  ,what  fort  of  an  opportunity  is  requifite  ; 
what  impediments  may  obfl:ru(3;  the  preparations,  and  prevent  thofe 
opportunities  from  happening ;  and  laftiy,  f which  feems  a  contra* 
^<^on  in  terms)  that  it  is  at  the  ianie  time  the  eafiefl,  and  moft  diffi- 
cult thing  in  the  world  to  accomplifh  fuch  a  purpofe.  , . 

Co  SI  MO.  You  cannot  oblige  us  more :  and  if  you  are  not  tired 
with  fpeaking,    you  may  afTure  yourfelf  we  fhall  never  be  tired 

of 
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of  hearing  you.  But  as  the  fubjcd:  is  copicms  and  much  to  be 
faid  upon  it»  I  muft  beg  leave  to  call  in  the  afHflance  of.  thefe  friend& 
now  and  then :  and  both  they  and  I  hopeyoijf:  wiUitiiot  be  offended  if 
we  fhould  now  and  then  happen  to:inieiTupt:5iou,Tfith.any  queftion 
that  may  feem  unneceffary  or  unreaiboable^ :  ii .  /   ..     -  .   . ; 

Fabrizio.  You  are  all  heartily  wdktomei'tb  aik  what  queflions 
foever  you^think  fiti  {oc  I  fee  the. ardour  and  ingenuity  of  youth  in* 
cline  you  to  have  a  favourable  opinion  of  my  Profeffion,  and  to  liften 
to  what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  the. duties  of  it :  but  when  men  are 
grown  grc^*headed^  and  their  blood  is  frozen  in  their  veins^  they  ge« 
nerallv  eitner  hate  the  very  name  of  ^  a  foldier,  or  become  fo  pcihtive 
that  they  can  never  be  arguedout  of  their  opinions.  Aik  freely  then  and 
without  reierve :  for  that  vnll  give  me  an  opportunity  o£  breathing  a 
little  jfometimeSy  as  well  as  the  fatisfadion  of  anfwering  your  quei^ 
tions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  leave  no  deubt  or  fcruple  remaining 
upon  your  minds.— ~-To  begin  then  with  what  you  &id  yourie]^ 
that  in  the  Art  of  War  (which  is  my  Profeffion)  I  have  not  imitati^i 
the  ancients  in  any  refpeft  whatibever,  I  anfwer,  that  War  being  aa 
occupation  by  which  a  man  cannot  fupport  himfelf  with  honour  at 
all  times^  ought  not  to  be  followed  as  a  bufinefs  by  any  but  Princes 
or  Governors  of  Commonwealths ;  and  that  if  they  are  wife  men  they 
will  not  fufFer  any  of  their  Subjedts  or  Citizens  to  make  that  their 
only  ProfefHot^.  Indeed  no  good  man  ever  did:  for  furdyhe  cannot 
be  called  a  good  mtu)»  who  exercifes  an  employment  that  obliges  him 
to  be  rapacious^  fraudulent^  and  cruel  at  all  times,  in  order  to  fup- 
port himfelf;  as  all  thofe  muft  be  of  courfe  (of  what  rank  foever 
they  are)  who  make  a  trade  of  war;  biecaufe  it  will  not  maintain 
them  in  time  of  peace :  upon  which  account,  they  are  under  a  be«- 
ceifity  either  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  peace,  or  of  taking  all 
means  to  make  fuch  provifions  for  themfelves  in  time  of  war,  that 
they  may  not  want  fuftenance  when  it  is  over  [a].  But  neither  of 
thefe  courfes  is  confiftent  with  common  honefty :  for  whoever  reiblves ' 
to  heap  as  much  in  time  of  war  as  will  fupport  him  for  ever  after, 
inuft  be.  guilty  of  robbery,  murder,  and  many  other  adts  of  violence 
upon  his  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies :  and  in  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent a  peace.  Commanders  muft  have  recourfe  to  many  pitiful  tricks 
and  artmces  to  deceive  thofe  that  employ  them.  But  if  they  fail  in 
their  deligns,  and  find  they  cannot  prevent  a  peace,  as  feon  as  their 
pay  is  ftopped,  and  they  can  live  no  longer  ia  the  licentious  manner 
they  ufed  to  do,  they  fet  up  for  Soldiers  of  fortune,  and  having  got 
a  parcel  of  their  difbanded  men  together,  make  no  fcruple  of  plun^ 

[a]  Sec  the  Hiftoiy  of  Florence,  pajptn^ 
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urily  into  the  fervice  when  it  was  necefiary,  they  were  no  lefs  glad 
to  return  to  their  fainilies  when  they  wiere  no  longer  wanted :  .the 
truth  of  which  is  manifeft  from  many  circumftances ;  particularly 
from  the  privilege  which  the  Roman.  Citizens  enjoyed,  of  .not  being' 
forced  into  the  army^agaififli  their  inclmatidn.  Sa  that  whilft  that 
RepuUic  continued  well  governed  (which  was  itiil  die  time  of  the 
Gracchi)  there  never  was  any  Soldier  who*  made  war  alone  his  occu* 
pation  :  from  whence  it  came  So  pais  that  few  of  them  were  diflb- 
hite  or  licentious }  and  thofe  that  were  £>,  were  feverefy  puniifaed  for 
it. '.  Every  well  governed  Conrnoonweaifh  therefore  ihould  takfci  care 
that  this  Aft  of  war  (hould  be  pradifcd  in  time  of'*p«uDe<ionly  as  an 
exerciie;  and  in  time  of  war,  merely  tnit  of^'neceffity>  and  ibr  die 
acquifition  of  glory;  referring  it  (wi^confideied  as  a  conifauit  bu- 
finefs  and  employment)  to  be  profecuted  by  the;  Public  alone:  fbrif 
any  Citizen  has  any  other  end  or  defign  in  foUowii^  this  prcfeffioo, 
he  is  not  a  good  man :  and  if  any  Conmioowealth  ads  otho-wife^tis 
ill  governed.  j-   i  >  "••;;kv-Jiv 

CosiMO.  I  am  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  the  reaibnablcttefs'ofiwluM: 
3rou  have  hitherto  faid  concerning  this  maMcr,  and  admit  the  ccm^ 
clufion  you  have  drawn  to  be  very  juft  as  far  as  it  relates  to  a  Gom^ 
monwealth  :  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  wiU  hold  good  with'  ter- 
gard  to.  Princes :  for  I  think  a  Prince  ihould  haVe  6xnb  fiicb^perfbus 
about  hint  as  make  arms  their  only  profeffion.  .  i    :•  n  /  «^  :« 

Fabrizio;  AKingdom  that  is  well  governed  and  conftituted  ought 
to  be  ftill  more  afraid  of  fuch  perfons  than  a  Commonwealth;  becaufe 
tiey  chiefly,  if  not  only,  corropt  Princes,  and  become  Miniilers  of 
their  Tyranny.  It  is  vain  to  urge  any  Monarchy  that*  now  exifts,  as 
^tn  infhuice  to  the  contrary:  for  there  is  not  one  that  is  wcHigovemed 
and  conflituted;  A  Kingdom  that  is  well  conftituted  never  g[ives  the 
Sovereign  power  to  its  Prince  in  any  thing  but  the  command  of  its 
armies :  in  which  cafe  alone  indeed  it  is  abfolutely  necedary  he  ihould 
have  it ;  becaufe  fudden  reJfolutions  are  often  neceflaiy ^  and  fuch  as 
cannot  be  carried  into  execution  fo  ^edily  as  they  (ought  to  be^^  ex- 
cept the  fupreme  conunand  is  lodged  in  the  h^uids  of  one  man  only : 
in  other  matf3ers,  nothing  ought  to  be  done  without  his  Council;  and 
therefore  his  Counfellors  jthould  take  particidar  care  not  to  let  fuch 
men  be  too  near  his  peribn,  as  would  be  continually  advifing  him  to 
make  war,  whether  it  is  necxriTary  or  not;  becaufe  they  cannot  tell  how 
to  fupport  diemielves  in  time  of  peace«  But  I  will  enlarge  a  little  fur- 
ther upon  this  fubjed:,  and  not.infift  merdy  upon  a  Kingdom  that  is 
perfeddy  well  governed  and  coafHtuted,  but  content  myfelf  (for  ar- 
gument's fake)  with  fuch  as  we  fee  at  this  time.  I  fay  then  that 
even  in  fuch  Governments  thcib  perfbns  are  muoh  to  be  feared  who 

make 
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make  war  dieir  only  bufmcfs ;  becaufe  the  ftrength  of  all  armies, 
without  doubts  confifts  in  their  Infantry :  fo  that  if  a  Prince  has  not 
power  enough  over  his  Infantry  to  make  them  diiband  and  return 
cheerfully  to  their  former  occupations  when  a  war  is  over,  he  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  ruined.  For  no  fort  of  Infantry  can  be  fb  dangerous 
as  that  which  is  compofed  of  people  who  make  war  their  only  call- 
ing :  becaufe  a  Prince  muil:  either  keep  them  continually  engaged  in 
war,  or  in  conflant  pay  during  the  time  of  peace,  or  run  the  rifque 
of  being  ffaipped  of  his  kingdom  by  them :  but  it  is  impofHble  for 
any  Prince^  either  to  keep  them  continually  engaged  in  war^  or  in 
conftant  pay  when  it  is  over  ^  and  therefore  he  muft  run  no  fmall 
tifque  of  lofing  his  Kingdom.  Whilft  the  Romans  continued  wife 
and  good  diey  never  fuffered  any  of  their  Citizens  to  make  war  their 
only  emplo3rment,  (as  I  iaid  bdfore)  though  they  were  able  to  keep 
thecu  in  conflant  pay^  becaufe  they  were  continually  at  war:  but  in 
order  to  avoid  the  inconvcniencies  which  might  have  enfued  from  the 
toleration  of  fuch  a  cuilom,  they  changed  ueir  forces  (as  they  could 
not  alter  the  times)  in  fuch  a  manner^  that  at  the  end  of  every  fif- 
teen years,  their  Lesions  were  filled. with  new  men  that  were  in  the 
flower  of  their  youm :  for  they  took  none  but  fuch  as  were  betwixt 
eighteen  and  thirty-five  years  of  age^  in  full  health  and  vigour;  and 
never  kept  them  tiU  they  grew  old  and  infirm,  as  the  fame  people 
aftecwards  did  in  more  corrupt  times.  For  Auguflus»  and  after  him 
Tiberius,  more  careful  to  eflablifh  and  increafe  their  own  power  than 
to  promote  the  public  good»  began  to  difiirm  the  Roman  people  (in 
order  to  make  them  more  paiiive  under  their  tyranny)  and  kept  die 
fame  armies  continually  on  foot  upon  the  confines  of  the  Empire  : 
but  not  thinking  thoie  fufficient  to  keep  the  Senate  and  people  in  due 
awe,  they  raifed  other  forces,  called  the  Pretarian  Bands,  which  were 
always  quartered  either  in  the  City  or  near  it,  and  ferved  not  only  as 
Guards  to  the  Emperor's  perjfon,  but  to  bridle  the  people.  After- 
wards, however,  when  the  Emperors  fuffered  the  men  who  com- 
pofed thofe  Bands  to  lay  afide  all  other  occupations,  and  to  make  war 
their  fble  Profeilion,  they  foon  became  infblent  and  formidable,  not 
only  to  the  Senate,  but  to  the  Emperors  themfelves ;  many  of  whom 
they  put  to  death,  and  then  difpofed  of  the  Emf»re  as  they  pleafcd, 
taking  it  frcmi  fome,  and  giving  it  to  others :  nay  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  different  Emperors  were  eleded  by  different  armies  at  the 
fame  time;  which  foon  occafioned  the  divifion  of  that  Empire,  and 
at  lafi:  the  utter  ruin  of  it.  A  Prince  therefore  who  would  reign  in 
fecurity,  ought  to  make  choice  of  fuch  men  alone  for  his  Infantry, 
as  will  cheerfidly  ferve  him  in  war  when  it  is  neceffary,  and  be  as 
glad  to  con^c  back  to  their  own  houfes  after  it  is  over ;  which  will 
Vol,  II.  F  f  f  always 
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always  be  the  cafe  with  thofe  th^t  havd  other  occupations  and  em- 
ployments to  live  upoftK  for  which  purpofe,  when  a  peace  is  con- 
cluded, he  fliould  order  his  Generals  and  great  officers  to  return  to 
their  refpedive  charges  and  Governments. dfewhcre;  the  Gentlemen 
who  have  ferved  as  VoluQ|teers»  to  the.c^e  of  their  eftates ;  and  the 
private  men  to  their  particular  callings ;.  that  ib  ievery.one.  may  be 
ready  to  enter  into  a  war  to  procure  a  good  peace,  anxi  noxnan  pre- 
iume  to  diflurb  the  peace,  in  order  to  ftir  up  a  ^ar. . 

Cos  I  MO.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  think  there  is  much  truth  ajid  reafon  in 
what  you  have,  f^d;  but  as  the  fubilance  of  it  is  fa  very  different 
from  the  judgment  I  had  formed  to  my  felf  of  thefe  matters  before^ 
I  cannot  fay  that  I  am  altogether  fatiified  in  fome  refpedts:  for  I 
know  feveral  Lords  and  Gentlemen  who  are  fupported  by  the  profef-* 
iion  of  arms  alone  in  time  of  peace;  as  yourfelf  for.inftance,  and 
fome  others  of  your  rank  and  quality,  who  receive  peniions  from 
Frinces  and  other  ilates  :  I  fee  likewife  many  Soldiers,  eipecially.Ca- 
yalry  and  Gens  d'Armes,  ftill  kept  in  pay  for  the  fecurity  t)f  fortrefies 
and  other  Cities ;  fo  that  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  fufficient  em-* 
ployment  and  occaiion  for  them  all  in  time  of  peace. 

.  Fabj^izio.  Surely  you  cannot  be  of  that  opinion :  for  if  there  was 
no  other  reafoa  to  convince  you  of  the  contrary,  the  .fmall  number :of 
men  that  is  referved  to  garrifon  thofe  places  might  bea  fuffipient  an^ 
fwer  to  youF  objection.     What  proportion  is .  there  betwixt  a  few  re* 
giments  of  Infantry  that  are  neceflary  to  defend  fome  ftrong  places  in 
time  of  peace,  and  thofe  that  are  to  be  kept  in  pay  for  the  profecu- 
tion  of  a  war  ?  Are  not  many  more  wanted  in  time  of  war  to  rein- 
force thofe  garrifons,  befides  the  numbers  that  are  to  b«  employed  in 
the  field,  which  are  always  diibanded as  foon  as apeace is cocicluded? 
As  to  the  common  ilandlng  Guards  that  are  rcquiiite  in  any  State 
{which  need  not  be  many)  Pope  Julius  II.  and  your  own  Republic 
have  fufiiciently  (hewn  the  world  how  dan^rous  they  thooght  tboie 
people  who  made  war  their  only  occupation,  by.difmiffing  diem. for 
their  infolence,  and  hiring  Swifs  Guards  in  their  room,  who  were 
not  only  born  and  brought  up  in  Ai'hBt  obedience  to  Laws,  but  picked 
and  chofcn  put  of  their  feveral  vocations  in  a  prudent  and  regular 
marmcr :  your  objection  therefore  that  Soldiers  of  every  kind  are  ne- 
ceilary,  and  may  find  fuiHcient  employment  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
.%s  war,  mud  naturally  fall  tp  the  ground.     But  why  Horfe  and  Gens 
d'Armes  ihould  be  kept  in  pay  in  times  of  peace,  perhaps  may  not 
appear  fo  obvious :  neverthelefs,  if  we  cpniider  the  matter  thoroughly^ 
it  may  eaiily  be  accounted  for  from  the  corruption  of  the  times.  For 
it  is  a  bad  cuilom  introduced  by  men  who  make  a  trade  of  war,  and 
would  be  attended  with  many  dangerous  confequences  iji  a  State,  if 

any 
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any  confidcrable  number  of  them  was  kept  in  pay ;  but  as  there  are 
feldom  enow  to  make  up  an  army  of  themfelves,  they  can  do  no  great 
mifchief  at  prefent :  though  they  have  -done  formerly,  as  I  ifliewcd  be- 
fore in  the  cafes  of  Francifco  Sfofza,  his  father,  and  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone.     It  is  a  bad  cuflonl  however,  and  foch  as-I  approve  not.- 

CosiMo.  Would  3rou  have  none- at  all  then?!  Or  if  you  would  have 
any,  in  what  manner  would  you  raife  and  employ  them  ? 

Fabrizio.  As  a  Militia ;  not  like  the  Gens  d'Armes  of  France 
(who  are  as  infblent  and  dangerous  as  our  own)  but  after  the  manner 
of  the  Ancients,  who  always  faifed  their  Cavalry  out  of  their  own  Sub- 
je6ts ;  and  lafter  a  war  v/as  over,  fent  them  home  again  to  fopport 
themfelves  upon  their  refpedive  occupations,  as  I  fhall  fhew  more  at 
large  before  I  have- done  with  this  fubjed.  So  that  if  troops  of  horie 
are  kept  together,  and  receive  pay,  and  live  entirely  upon  it,  even  in 
times  of  peace,  it  is  owing  to  corruption  and  bad  government.  And 
though  indeed  I  myfelf  and  fome  other  Commanders,  whom  I  know, 
receive  penfions  and  ftipends  in  time  of  peace,  I  muft  confefs  I  think 
it  a  very  corrapt  cuftom :  for  a  wife  and  well  governed  Republic 
ought  never  to  keep  fuch  Commanders  in  conftant  pay,  but  rather  to  em- 
ploy its  own  Citizens  in  time  of  war,  and  afterwards  to  difmifs  them  to 
ibltew  their  former  employments.  So  like  wife  a  Prince,  if  he  would 
aft  wifely,  (hould  not  allow  a  penfion  or  ftipend  to  any  one  in  time  of 
peac*,*' except  by  way  of  reward  for  fome  iignal  piece  of  fcrvice,  or 
in  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  fome  able  man  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  war.  And  fince  you  have  pitched  upon  me  as  an  example  of  this 
kind,  I  will  take  the  charge  to  myfelf  and  make  the  heft  apology  I 
can  for  it.*  I  fay  then,  that  I  never  made  war  my  fole  bufinefs  and 
occupation :  my  profeffion  is  to  govern  my  fubjedls  well,  tO'  defend 
and  proteft  them :  fbr  which  purpofc,  I  ftudy  the  arts  both  of  peace 
and  war ;  and  if  I  am  rewarded  and  efteemed  by  the  Prince  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  iervie>  it  is  not  fo  much  for  die  experience  I  have 
]fl  iriilitary  afiairs,  as  becaufe  he  is  pleafed  to  retain  me  as  one  of  his 
CounfeUors  in  time  of  peace.  A  Prince  therefore  wha  would  govern 
rifely  (hould  admit  no  other  fort  of  perfons  into  his  Confidence  :*  for 
if  his  CounfeUors  are  too  fond  either  of  peace  or  war,  they  wiU  lead 
him  Into  errors  and  inconveniencies.  Thus  much  I  thought  myielf 
obliged  to  fay  in  confequence  of  what  I  propofed  at  firft :  and.  if  it  is 
not  fatisfaftory,  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  wiir  be  abld  to  find  others 
who  can  give  you  better  information  in  the  things  you  feemed  fo  de* 
firous  of  knowing.  You  begin  however,  I  dare  fay,  to  be  aware  how 
xlifficult  a  matter  it  mud  be  to  revive  the  military  discipline  of  the  An- 
cients at  prefent,  what  preparations  are  liaq|tttt|i|ftMi|Muipore,  and 
what  occafions  and  opportuniues  aretWfllMM^^^^^^M        But  if 
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yoa  atonDt aikeady  tbred jf«iMdBi>what  Ifatvo  fiad^  I  :coUld.itbMW  t  Ittde 

isobe  lighti^i^Km  1^181 6ii]9a£t,ijii)rlx:as^         tlttf>an)icttltc6X)f  our  mo^ 

donV  jPira^kioi  and'  iniUtoiumB  niridDL  the\  di£sipliae  ?of  v  the  Aaiienc^.        . 

jiCi:b9rttti<;i£  «c;ihHers)]defiroyfi  tii:£b'ft  <b  facarTOii  entcc  kiia  .ft  diA 

£Biuiirhaaivdhiublcdi)^at!idfifir^^^  m:  !mi  tkbaak  jokr  ttieccfane :  flMft 
heactily  for  tfac^atk£li&ton:ycm)hafie.giitt^  li^b^thc 

finroar.of /ycni to  proocedL:- '      ■:*•. 

FABRifl^io.:  Since  it  k  your  plcafiirc^tlfeni^  I  wiliideduoe^lhift  jtta((cc 
ftomxYmfonntain  htsA^  thatfo  J.:di^:fae)jDiid3kdit9 
«fetth.  nuMte  perfptctohyt-mdlydiijo,  iwdecifaiiidjixK'.  U10  lMtficrii--?r^ 
Whoever  engages  in  a  war  mud  endeavoor  by  all  means  to  put^llilii* 
HM  m  a  canditbn  to  face  his  enemy  10  the  £eU»  ■;  and  toTb^tt  iam  tbore 
if.  poffible.  For  this  purpofe^  it  is  neceflary  to  fbrm  aa  army;:  *>  fivna 
aaarmy^  heixuift.not  only  raiie  men,,  jbnt  arni^d  difciidiiie,  :>andlox^ 
eqciftJthaii:  frequcody^  both  in^  finall  mdi  laige^bbdios)  Wjipiiiftit^adi 
tbem  tO! encamp. md  decamp,  and  make  the.  enediy^fiiBiUarnitdlihcHi 
bjrdegroes,  fometime8;by  marching  near  tbcm>  and  fomettmes ^  lalu 
iog  poft)in  a  Etoatsos  where  th^  may  have  a  full  view  of  them«.Thfib 
prqxurationa  .are  abfcdutdiy  nccefiary  ia  a  field  war»  whidi  ia  the^  mdft 
eflSe6bad)aivd'hKmourahlfi  of  all  others:  :tind  a  Genemliiwhnfknfhfrs^hQSit' 
tbtleondii^.fuc^.ia  wac^:.«a.  form  and  timw-iip>aiijafh9p  aBdjtf>.^Q> 
aft'cncsny  briidetiaapcoper  asid  SdUiecvlikc manner^  nntioajtfi^/mw^ 
ittiOtbeT'  idlpeAs :  but  i£  he  is  de£ici»>t  in  thift  part  of vhiS}f)iKMiafiiQtt 
(thougbhe  be  ever  fo  aUe  a  man  in  other  poiots^  he  .witt:  neveufhring 
ftjwaerto'a  happy  cx>nclufioa:  befidcs^Jf  h^^aija/lKlttkp(itiiian^ 
a)li6thflr  erroft  and  a^(carraige(;  bo«  if:fhO:loiba(ino^>;k>ttffaBQWi  doc 
immoTyut){' 23k  hi». former'  meriia  aadi  fimrice&;  rrEo^fiDtm  canbam^r 
therdfdtfe,  it  is  neceflary  in  the  firft  place  to  malioch(»ocrof:pro!( 
per  man  for  that  purpofe :  which  the  Andento  totmed  ddfBusiJilmitrMC 
oall  li^ng  ior  levying..  Tbofe  then  :wbo:  have;  jsrefinribedi  rnks: ittj idae 
Artdf  inrari-^are  imaiiimoafly  of  qp^  meoilaolildlie  niftfid 

iir  tentperote^climatea)  that  fa  ibey  flMy^Jar^bdhb  brisieand/quidiiiof 
^Tehtxt&m^  becanfefit  has  been  gcfiC8aUy.DUervodiih«tJiQt  conateiv 
prpduce  men  that  are  quick  and  (harp  witted,  but  not  courageous ;.  and 
oil  the  other  hand^  th^  the  inhabitaouLof  cold  countries  are -for  the 
mod  part  hardy  and  brave,  but  of  dull  and  heavy  underftandtngt» 
This  Kuk^  indeed  mightibe  iblk>ved%  a  Priticeiwhb  had  the  ivhl^le 
liorkl  at  comn3andjr.iand  couki  irai&rhiSi.aico/wditf  -.8iit 

to  give  a  rule  which  may  be  obferved  by  any  Sute,  I  fay  thai  :ievery 
Prince  or  Republic  ihouJd  raiie  their  men  in  their  own  dominbns^ 
whether 'hary€oldi^*or  tcnkpcralea  fer  wc  fee  by  ancient  tiotiiipla^  that 
'good  difcipline  and  csMKife  will  make  good  Sdldiera  in  any  coontry, 

and 
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and  that  ^  defb&  -of  nsfedre/«nay  ^|ye  'fopplie^^'bff  art  wt^mdvAry ;      ^  ^ 
which  in  this  cafe  are  more  eScibuii  Ahsx%  tuanv€i'^^  itbcr 

raifingof  mcn^iatttyotfaeriCQiUiti^tcadknot  caUed  :«iisilr<£A^ 

ot'mdting^ia  choice  -^  teorofit  cbat  eBrm  figaifict^ ta  pick^and  icuU  ithe^bAft 
men  in  «  ProViooc,  'and  imfiia^%  fXMreritxpc^fc^iuch  ;asarc  unwiUiog^  > 
ai  well  M>tlK3fe}  that  ani^^aiiUHigrfo  iJErvieidnrnheiwan^iJifiuch^canii^ 
be  done  in  iaiyi(x>tmtxy  bat  yoa^wm^'^ift  ia  oerriairies  that  are  fufay« 
jed  to  another  State,  you  mud  be  content  with  ibcb  as  are  walling  10 
ft^t  foe,  iand  jvocjcxped  to  pidc md^chvfe  wl^om^oo  (^cafis  |r]«  . 

OftntfO^iJto  yoo^fltt^atfaer^^  whom  ^yoa  thbkifit  iof^ 

thofc  thactge  wiMiiig<  ito  fertir^^^you ;  and  dierefore  that  .iiiay;.fae  calied> 

Fabrizio«  Yott  are  ri^  in  one  refpeift ;  bat  confideir  the  defeSa 
ta^frhich  facba  choice  da  ^fiibjeA^wid  you  will  fiodiliBt.iD  efie&.it^  ii 
no  choice  at  alL^  In  dio&ft  pfaice^  thofe  that  ana  not  your  own  Sab**^ 
jeAt;bm  yet :arei»illing  id  eater  inio  your  pay,.  atoe&lar^ftoiD  being* 
the»bfeit tncn^.'  that  ihey  an  ^  geaetally  the  worft  in  aoyi  ^ate:  for  ii: 
there  i)e  any  fiandaloosi  idle,  incorrigible,  irreli^ua  wretches,  anjr 
ran  aWays  from  their  parents,  any  blasphemers,  common  cheats,  or 
ftHows  that  had  been  isiitiaied  into  every  kind  of  villany^  rhofe  are 
the  people  that  oommonly  lift  under  your  banners  ;-*  and  wJiat^ibrtit£ 
fokuers^they  are  likely  t0t«nahe  I  letfe  <  every  one  to  judge  £x  himfelfl:^ 
Now  iT^Kn  there  are  more  of  ihefe  honeft  gentry  that  offer  their  ftw 
vice^o  yott-want,  you  mayptok  and  chufe  out  of  them  indeed  9^  but 
yon  can  never  make  a  good  choice^  becaufe-they  arealt  ibi  bad»  ^It^ 
oftenliappens  h6weverj  that  there  are  not  ib  many^  even  of  thefe^  'aa 
yottha«elKcafionfor  to.filliup  your  Regimenftst  ia  that  you  muft  be 
obMgedvo  «ake  them  aUv  and  then  iorely'  yov  cannot  fb  properly: ^far 
&id  to  make  AJekSfm^  d  dpict,  as  to  raife  men  at  any  ratcy  Of  inch 
diierderly  people  our  Itdiait' armies  and  tbofe  of  moft  cUhcv  .natira»  are 
cbrapoied  at  prefent; .  eacepb  in  Germany  y  becaufe  ^nir  Prnxes  have:  it 
not  in  thtir'  Power  to  make  any  man  iery^  m  their  wars  except  he  h 
vkilliag;i  Oeniider  widi  yonrfelves  dierefbre  whether*  it  is^  po^le:  fi» 
revive  f the  difcipUae  of  .dM  Aficients.in  armtea  which  are  rai&di  in  ^thcis^ 
manner.  ■     .  ..  .  i :  .■..-.■  -.,...,;/ 

CosxMo.  What  other  ^metbod  would  yon  ^take  then  to.laife 
them?  .       _      i.  ,*;i.i    \..'j  J..!,, 

FASftiEiOw  That  which  I  recommended' befoie:  41  .Prince.£ieuld 
cfat^e  them  out  of  his  ownf  fidajeds^  and  exei^tfais  authority  in  fiiob 
a  choice*  ,  j- 


1  ■     -  .■  4        • . » » I     I .  •  * 


£#]  See  the  Pmvr,  Chap,  m  siii.  xiv«  aialPek  Difc  BpokiL  Clup..xai. 

Cosi'Mo; 
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CosiMo. 'Do  yoi»  think  any  part  of  the  ancient  difcipline  might 
be  revived  in  an  arrtiy  thus  chofen  ?"  '  ' 

Fabrizio?  Withont  doubt  it  might,  if  fach  an  army  was  com- 
manded by  its  natural  Sovereign,  in  a  Principality  :  or  by  one  of  the 
governing  Citiietis  in  a  Oommonvrtaith,  vrho  :Qiould  be  appointed 
Commander  4n  Chi^f  during  tht  time  of  his  suthority ;  othcrwife  it 
would  be  a  very  dtflicult  matter  to^  itr.     •;  ;    • 

CosiMO,  Why  fo?  '  .?!-  :  '.  '      •  .     : 

Fabrizio.  I  will  explain  that  to  you  more  •at  large  hereafter  r  let 
it  fuffice  atprefent  t^-fty,  that  no  good  t^an  be  done  ^ytother  way. 

Cos  I  mo/ Well  then  j  fincethefe  Levies  are' to  "be  made  in  your 
own  dominions,  is  it  better  to  draw  the  men  out  of  the  Country  or 
out  of- Towns? 

Faot^i^io.  All  authors  who  have  written  upon  tliis  fubjeA  agree, 
that  it  is  better  to  take  thtm  out  of  the  Country  ;  becaufe  fuch  men 
are  inured  to  ba'nWhips  and  fatigues,  to  endure  all  fortj  of 'weather, 
to  handle  the  mattock  and  fpade,  to  throw  up  ditches;  to  carry  heavy 
burdens,  and  are,  generally  fpeaking,  more  temperate  and  incorrupt 
than  others.  But  as  Horfe  as  well  as  Foot  are  neceflary  in  an  army, 
I  would  advifc  that  the  Horfe  (hould  be  taken  out  of  Towns,  and  the 
Foot  out  of  the  Country.  '^ 

CosiMO.  Of  what  age  Would  you  have  them  ?  ^  ■        ••      ■> 
'   Fabrizio.  If  I  ^M  to  raife  a  new  army,  I-  would  chufe  them 
from  feventeen  to  forty  years  of  age  :  but,  if  I  was  only  to  recruit 
an  old  one,  I  would  have  none  above  feventeen. 

CosTMo.  I  do  not  well  linderftand  the  reafon  of  this  difHndion. 

Fa  BR  12 16.  r  will  tell  yoti  the  meaning  of  it  then.  If  T  was  to 
raife  an  Amijr,  or  eftablifh  a  Militia,  in  a  State  where  there  was  none 
before,  it  woilldbe  neceflary  to  take«the  bcft  and  moft  docible  men 
I  could  find  of  all  ages,  (provided  'they  were  neither  too  young  nor 
too  old  to  carry  arms)  in*  order  tor 'difcipline  them  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  I  fhall  iftform  yoti'  of  in  its  proper  place  :  but  if  I  was*  to  raife 
men  only  to  recruit  ah  army  that  had  been  long  on  ibot,  I  would 
take  Wont*  aBove  feventeen,  becaufe  there  would  be  men  ertow  for  my 
purpofe  of  riper  age  in  fuch  an  army  before. 

CosiMo.  Then  -you  would  put  your  troops  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  thofe  in  our  Country  ? 

•^  Fabrizio."  Yerf;  b'bt  I  would' afm,  and  officer,  and  ^xercife, 
arid'  diicipliflethem^  ih'tflnanntir  that*  I  fancy  is^not  known  amongft 
yours. 

Cos  I  MO.  You  would  have  trained  bands,  I  fuppofe  ? 

FabrizioI  Why  not,  Sir'? 

Cos  X  MO.  Becaufe  feveral  wife  and  able  men  difapprove  of  them. 

Fabrizio. 
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FaSrizio.  That  ca^notrwelj  ^igf  ^furely . ,: ^.Some.me«  perhx^ps  may 
be  accounted  wife  and  able,  though  theyf-rc^ljy  arfi,Bot  fo.    .-, ;. 

CosiMo.  Tbe  b»d  p^Qof.tbQie j)an4sr  \i^y^  $4w4ys.  made  feems  to 
coantj^nance  that  opyiipn*-^  .  f  1  f  r       .•«;n:;)'-  •;  ;    ■  ^  ^  .    .»' 

*Jf.A3WziQiii  Aw  y<»U:li»i?f5  ii  dfi,  iK)*i :i>>viag  to  youi- ,o\yn  fjiidt  ^^^ 
tha^.a^ynfiefcfliiiA^  themt  tthat.Ti^ify'il^vefjilways)  made^ifo 
proof?  Perhaps;  I  may  convl^$p -you  ithat^M^  bffoi^: -we  ^p^ 

GosiMO;  :Wb  iha}l  bemuch  obliged  to  yqu  foi;  ib  doing*  But  in 
the  firfjb  plfice  I  ^ill  tf^l  you  upofi  ^h^t  accounts  .t}ief9  bands  are  dif- 
appwyed-oiTivthat^Qfyou  fwiyibftth^  b^tfi?  enahJed  to  refute  the  ob- 
j^f^nf  4^t;  $ir«.made  \o  theoi*  .It:  is :;fai4  thei^»  that  thpy  are  of 
little  ftfSi,  no  •  yfervl(^?j.v  and-  cpn^quently  that  if  any  Prince  or  State 
confides  in  them  th^y  are  fure  to  be  undone  :  or^  tha^  if  t;hey  are 
gOod^iSQlcUets^  the  peirfon  that  icoqvnands^  them  may  feize  upon  the 
Goyer^rnegt  hinifdf  by  their  ailiflance.  To  confirm  this,  the  exam^v 
ple^pf  )the:7R»CKD^n&  is  cited^  who  loft  their -liberties. .by  -keeping  up 
.  fuch.ibjr€e6.:.  the -iB^r  of  the  Venetians  and  the  ICing  of  France  is 
likewiie  in&apced  for  the  j^e  pqrpofe;  thp  forqaer  of  whom  make 
ufeQf;  foreign  troops^only,  -to.prevent  any  of  t^eir  ojwn  Citizens  from 
feiising^  upoA.the  Government:  and  the  latter  has  difarmed  all  his 
fubjeds  in  order  to  rule  them  with  more  eafe.  But  there  is  much 
more  to  be  apprehended] ;  (it  is  urged)  from  the  unferviceablenefs  of 
thefe»  troops^, itpr'<.w.hiclv  tivo  rea^ns  s^re  afllgned :  tlie  firfl  is,  that 
they^j^re  raW;  ^.ine7Cp^iQ{i<^di7-^eiecond^  ^at  they  are  compelled 
to  lerve  by  force  :;for  ^hpn.^peopjki.iaregfown  up: to  years  of  matu- 
rity, .they. f<^ldoni  ^earn  any  thing  perfed^ly  j^  and  furely  no  material 
iervice  <:ai>ibe  ^pe<fi€d  froi23ir(men  who4M:e  forced  into  the.  army  whe* 
thw.  they  WiU  P»  PQ|fe»      •    :     • 

,.f**ABKJ^(p.  AU  thefe  phje^ions-  feem  to  be  made  by  very  (hort-* 
lighted  peopki  as  I  ihall /hew  prefen^tLy.  For  as  to  the  unfervice-* 
abJ^nei^  of  tthefg:  Bands,  I  £iy  that  no  troops  can^be  more  ferviceable 
th^n  fuch;  as  are  chofeQ  out  .of  one's  ownfubjeds;  nor  can  thofe 
Aibjei^s  be  r^ifed  in  a  better  of  more  proper  manner.  ^  But  fince  this 
will  Vtpt  admit  of  difpute,  1  fliall  not  throw  away  any  more  time  in 
endeavouring  to  prove  it  i  efpecially  as  there  is  fufiicient  evidence  of 
it  in  the  hiftories  of  aU  nations.  What  has  been  faid  concerning 
inexperience  and  compulfion,  I  allow  to  be  juft  and  reafonable :  for 
ine^xperience  is  th&mother  of  cowardice,  and  compulfion  makes  men 
mutinous,  and  difcontented:  h^t  both  experience  andt  courage  are  to 
be  acquired  by  arming,  excrcifing,  and  difciplining  them  in  a  proper 
manner,  as  I  fhall  plainly  demonftrate  to  you«  As  to  the  matter  of 
compulfion,  I  anfwer,  that  fuch  men  as  are  to  be  raifed  by  the  com- 
mand of  their  Prince,  fhould  neither  be  altogether  volunteers,  nor 
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yet  forcibly  compdle^i  into  the  fcrvicc :  for  if  they  were  to  be  altoge- 
ther volunteers,  the  mifchiefs  would  enfue  which  I  juft  now  men- 
tioned, it  could  not  properly  be  called  a  deUBust  and  few  would  be 
willing  to  fenre.     CompuUion,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  attended 
with  no  lefs  inconveniencies ;  and  therefore  a  middle  courfe  ought  to 
be  taken,  in  which,  without  either  ufing  men  with  downright  vio-> 
lence,  or  depending  entirely  upon  their  own  voluntary  ofFers,  they 
may  be  moved  by  the  obedience  they  think  due  to  their  Governors, 
to  expofe  themfelves  to  a  little  prefent  hardihip,  rather  than  incur 
their  difpleafure :  and  by  thefe  means  (their  owi^  will  feeming  to  co- 
operate with  a  gentle  fort  of  compulfion)  you  will-  eaiily  prevent 
tnofe  evils  which  might  otherwife  refult  from  a  ipirit  of  iictntiouf^ 
nefs  or  difcontent.    I  will  not  venture  however  to  affirm,  that  an  army 
compofed  of  fuch  men  is  invincible  i  for  even  the  Roman  Legions 
were  often  routed,  and  Hannibal  himfelf  was  at  Is^  conquered :  (b 
that  it  is  impdflible  to  model  any  army  in  fuch  a  maimer  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  ever  defeated.     The  wife  and  able  meti  ther^ore 
of  whom  you  fpeak,  fliould  not  be  fo  peremptory  in  pronouncing 
fuch  forces  altogether  unferviceable,  becaufe  they  have  ibmetimes  loft 
a  battle  perhaps  j  for  though  they  may  happen  to  be  defeated  once 
or  t\vice,  they  tniy  be  vidlorious  afterwards,  when  they  have  diico- 
vered  the  caufes  that  contributed  to  their  defeat,  and  provided  rfcme- 
dies  againfl  them  for  ^e  future  i  efpecially  as  their  di^jrace  (when 
the  caufes  of  it  come  to  be  looked  into)  may  probably  be  owing  rather 
to  bad  condud  in  the  Commanders  than  any  defedt  in  the  order  or 
inftitution  itfelf :  your  acquaintance  therefore  inflead  of  condemning 
one,  fhould  endeavour  to  coitedt  the  other;  and  how  that  is  to  be 
done  I  will  (hew  you  as  we  proceed.     In  the  mean  time  I  fhafi  con- 
vince you  ho\^  little  foundation  there  is  for  the  obje£tion  which  you 
urge,  that  fuch  bands,  under  the  command  of  an  afplring  Subjed  or 
Citizen,  may  deprive  a  Prince  or  Republic  of  their  authority  and  do- 
minions :  for  it  is  certain  that  no  Subjeds  or  Citizens,  when  legally 
armed  and  kept  in  due  order  by  their  mailers,  ever  did  the  kafl:  mif- 
chief  to  any  ftate :  un  the  contrary,  rficy  have  always  been  of  the 
higheft  fcrvice  to  all  Governments,  and  have  kept  them  fi-ce  and  in- 
corrupt longer  than  they  would  have  been  without  them.     Rome 
continued  free  four  hundred  years,  and  Sparta  eight  hundred,  though 
their  Citizens  were  armed  all  that  while :  but  many  other  States 
which  have  been  difarmed  have  loft  their  liberties  in  lefs  than  forty 
years.     No  State  therefore  can  fupport  itfelf  without  an  army,  and 
if  it  has  no  Soldiers  of  its  own,  \i  muft  be  forced  to  hire  foreign 
troops,  which  will  be  much  more  dangerous ;  becaufe  they  arc  more 
liable  to  be  corrupted,  and  become   fubfervient  to  tlie  ambition  of 
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fomc  powerful  Citizen,  who  may  eafily  avail  himfelf  of  their  aflift- 
ancc  to  overturn  the  eftabliflied  Covernment,  when  he  has  nobody  to 
deal  with  but  an  unarmed  and  defencelefs  multitude.  Befides,  cverjj^ 
State  nluft  natitrally  be  more  afraid  of  two  enemies  than  one:  and 
that  which  takes  foreign  troops  into  its  pay,  muft  therefore  be  ap— 
prehenfive  bf  them,  as  well  as  of  its  own  forces  :  for  which  indeed^ 
you  will  fee  there  is  fufficient  reafon,  if  you  remember  what  Ifaid  juft. 
now  cdncerrtiflg  Francifco  Sforza:  whefeas  a  State  which  employs 
no  troops  but  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  its  own  Subjeds  has  only  one 
enehiy  to  fear.  *  But  to  omit  all  other  proofs  which  might  be  adduced 
to  fupport  this  point,  I  ifhall  only  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that 
no  mail  ever  yet  founded  a  Monarchy  or  a  Republic  but  he  was  well 
aifured  the  Subjefts,  if  armed,  would  always  be  ready  and  willing 
to  defehd  it :  and  if  the  Venetians  had  a£ted  as  wifely  in  this  reipedt 
as  in  othefs,  they  might  hove  erefted  a  new  Monarchy  in  the  world : 
for  the  negleift  of  which,  they  are  the  more  inexcu&able,  as  they  had 
ariiis  put  into  their  hands  by  their  firft  Legiilators :  but  not  bein^ 
poflcffed  of  much  territory  at  land,  they  employed  their  ftrength 
chiefly  at  fea>  where  tkey  carried  ott  their  wars  with  great  fpirit,  and 
imade  coniiderable  acquifitions.  At  laft,  however,  when  tiiey  were 
obliged  to  engage  in  a  land  war  for  the  relief  of  Vicenza,  inftead  of 
trtifting  fome  Citizen  of  their  own  with  the  command  of  their  forces, 
they  took  the  Martjuis  of  Mantua  into  their  pay  for  that  purpofe. 
Now  if  this  falfe  ftep,  which  cHpped  the  wings  of  their  ambition, 
and  put  a  ftop  to  their  further  aggrandizement,  was  owing  to  an 
«pihioh  that  mtMig^  they  knew  how  to  make  war  at  Sea,  they  did 
hottit  land,  it  was  a  fimple  and  ill-founded  diffidence  :  for  a  Sea-com- 
mander who  lias  been  ttfed  tb  fight  the  winds  and  waves,  as  well  as 
the'eAemy,  wiH  fooher-make  «  ^good  Land-officer  where  he  has  no- 
thing to  deal  with  but  men,  than  a  Land-officer  will  make  a  good 
"Sfea-Wiinrhandttr.  The^Rwrtans  ^evefthelefs,  who  were  moft  expert 
in  Land- wars,  but  knew  little  of  naval  affairs,  being  engaged  in  a 
^quarwfl  with  -the  Carthaginians,  Who  were  very  powerful  at  Sea,  did 
•fK)t'"l?afce'*ithcfr 'Grecian  or 'Spanifh' -forces  into  tncir  Service,  thoitgh 
•tficy  weite 'the  beft  Seaimen  in  the  world  alt  that  time;  but  left. the 
"Cbinraand-tef  thateTfpedition  to  their  own  Land-^^ccrs,  who  made 
^a»drtfefe*t  fipoh  fhe  fcnefmy's  coaft,  and  fiabdued  the  whole  Country. 
Btat  if  the  Venct-ians  adtied 'in  thit  manner  out  of  an  apprehcnfion 
that,  if  they  did  othe^Wife,  fome  one  of*  their  own  Citizens  might 
feize  bpi^  <4ie  <5bvernnWrtt  hitt)(elf>  it  was  an  unreufonnblc  jealoufy  : 
for  (ntftfe  repeat; Jwihatha^  been  already  faid)  if  aoi]g  q£ tjitir  Sea- 
commanders  ev^r  ih^e '  themielviis  mailers  of  jiW^'V't^feHBl  their 
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coaAs  vniuch  kfs  oc(2afictf^  had: they*  to  fear  that  any  of  their  Citizeas 
who  coihcnanded  thdfr' armies  {hould  m^e  ufe  of  them  for  fuch  a 
purpofe.  If  they  had  confidered  this^  they  would  have  been  con- 
MUlced  that  tyfannj  and  ufiirpatipn  are  not  owing  to:  the  CitLjsens  be- 
ing armed,  but  to  weak  condud:  in  a  Government ;:  andi  that  whilft 
a  State  is  well  cohdudimi,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  fl-om  the  arm» 
of  its  Subjects :  the  refblution  therefore  which  they  took  upon  that 
occafion  was  a  very  imprudent  one,  and  brought  great  i  difgrace  and 
many  misfbrttmes  upon  them.  As  to  the  error  which  the  King  of 
France  is  guiltv  of  in  difarming  hisSufa}e6ts>  indcad  of  keeping  them 
well  difciplined  and  ready  for  war,  (an  inftance  which  you  urge  againfl: 
mt)  every  impartial  man  muft  ovrn  that  it  is  a  grbat  default  in  judg- 
ment, and  has  much  weakened  that  Kingdom.  But  I  have  made  too 
•long  a  digreflion,  and  may  feem  perhaps  to  have  forgot  my  Sabjed  : 
yet  I  was  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  do  it,  in  anfwer  to  your  objec- 
tions, and  to  (hew  you  that  a  State  ought  by  no  means  to  depend 
upon  any  troops  but  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  its  own  Subjeds ;  that 
thoie  Subjeds  cannot  be  raifed  in  any  manner  fo  well  as  by  way  of 
trained  bands :  and  that  there  can  be  no  beuer  method  devifed  to 
form  an  army,  or  militia,  or  to  introduce  good  order  and  diicipline 
*ampng(l:  the  Soldiers.  If  you  ever  read  the  infidtutions  eflablifhed 
4)y  the  firft  Kings  of  Rome,  particularly  by  Scrvims  TuUuSr  yau;muft 
jnemember  that  the  Clajfes  which  he  formed,  were  la.  ibrt  of  tramed 
Jbands,  or  bodies  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  out  of  which,  an  army 
might  prefently  be  raifed  upon  any  fudden  emergency  for  the  dcfcance 

bf  the  State. But  to  return  to  our  Levies^  l&y  again  that  if  I 

was  to  recruit  an  old  army,  I  would  take  men  of*^  about  feventeen 
yekrs  of  age ;  but  if  I  was  to  raife  a  new  one,  and  to  make  it  fit  for 
iervice  in  a  ihort  time^  I  would  take  them  of  all  ages  betwixt  feven- 
teen  and  forty. 

Cos  I  MO.  Would  you  have  any  regard  to  their  refped:ive  trades  or 
occupations  ? 

F/LERizio^.  Some  Authors  who  have  written  upon  this  Subjed>  will 
not  admit  of  fowlers,  fifhermen^  cooks,  bawdy-houfe-keeper^,  or 
any  other  fort  of  people  who  make  an  occupation  of  pleafure  or  fport^ 
ing ;  but  prefer  plowmen,  fmiths,  farriers,  carpenters,  butchers,  hun- 
ters, and  fuch  like :  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  ihould  not  fo  much 
confider  the  nature  of  their  pro&fiion  as  the  goodnefs  of  the  men, 
and  which  of  them  would  be  the  moft  ferviceable.  For  this  reafon 
I  fhould  fooner  make  choice  of  hufbandmen,  and  fuch  as  have  been 
accuflomed  to  labour  in  the  fields,  as  more  uieful  in  an  army  than 
any  other  kind  of  people  :.  next  to  thefe>  I  would  take  finiths^  car- 
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pentersy  farriecsy  and  ilone^catters^  of  whom.it  n  neceflary  to  have 
many ;  becaufe  they  are  very  ofbn  wanteds  and  it  i$  a  good  thing  to 
have  Soldiers  that  can  turn  their,  hands  to  more  <  icrviccs  than  cmq^. 

CosiMo.  But  how  may  one  diftinguifh  ithofe  :th^t  avo  fit:  fojc  Wiar 
from  thofe  that  are  not  ?  ;        ^   /     .  ■:.,    /.  r  »     i  ■:  •   ., 

FA3RIZI0.  Iwillfirft  inform  you  of  the  ol^thodlwouldtaltte  to.njiffr* 
levies  to  form  a  new  army;  becaufe  Ifhalihav<e  an  opportunity  of" 
mentioning  feveral  things  at  the  fame  time,,  that  are  neceflary  in. the 
choice  of  men  to  recruit  an.  old  one.— —I.  fay  then,  we  muft  judg* 
whether  a  man  is  fit  for  fervice,  either  from  the  experience  we  iaave 
had  of  hi&  former  behaviQur>  or.  from  probable  conje<Aure :  but  ia 
fuch  as  are  altogether  raw  men^.  and  never  ferved  before,  (of  whom 
we  muft  fuppofe  all  new  levies. chiefly,.,  if  not  wholjy,,  toconfift),we 
can  have  no  experience  of  their  fitnefs :  upon  which  account,  we 
mufbhave  recourfe  to  fuch  conjeifhires  as  we  m^y  be  able  to  form 
from  their  age,  their  occupation,  and  appearance*     Of  the  two  fid): 
we  have  already  fpokeur;.  it  only  remains  therefore  to  fay.  ibmethin|' 
of  the  laft.     Some,  like  Pyrrhus>.  would  have  theijc  Soldiers  taU  and 
krge  of  ftature^  others,  like  Julius  Cse£tr,  prefer  fuch  as  are.adivp 
and  vigorous  :  of  which  they  form  a  conjec^re;  from  the  {ymmctvy 
of  their  limbs,,  and  the  vivacity  of  their  aipe<^    Some. that  have 
treated   of  this  fiibjed,    acccordingly  recommend  thofe  that  ha,va.' 
quick  and.  lively  eyes^.  mufcular  necks,,  wide  chefts,  brawny  arm^ 
long  finger^,,  iuiall  bellies,  round  fides,^  fpare  leg$,  and  little  feet, 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  figns  of  (Irength  and  agility  ftwaquar 
lities  that  are  principally  neceifary  in  a  Soldier..   But  above  all,  we 
ought  to  have  flriift  regard  to  their  morals  and  behaviour :  otherwiie 
we  fhallmake  choice  of  fuch. as  having  neither  mode&j  nor  honpfty, 
will  ba  ai  fcandal  to>  an  army^ .  and  not .  only  become  mutinous  and 
ungovernable:,  themfelves,  but  fow  the  feeds  of  corruption  ampn^ft 
others  :  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  kind  of  virtue  or  praiife/- 
worthy  quality  can.be  found  in  fuch  men.     Here  perhaps  it  may  APt 
appear,  impertinent  (jiay  indeed  it  feems  abfolutely.necedaj^,^  th^k) 
to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  method  taken  by  the  Roman  CQnf\)ls,^as 
foon  as  they  entered  :upon  their  office,  to  raife  the  for^e?  ^ha^  v^^e^e 
wanted  for,  the  fervicc;  of  that  year  :,  that  ifo  you  jmay.be  more  fully 
convinced  of  the  importance  qf  fuch  a  Ghoioe.     Uppn  th^fe;  pccafiqns 
tben>  (as  their  RepubUcwas^almofl  continually  engaged  in  wax)  being 
obliged  io  .make,  choice  o^  i^me  th^t  had  ierved  before^  and   others 
that  were  altogether  raw  ipw*  they  had  an;  opportunity  in  one  cafe 
of  pitching  upon«fuch  W^.they  kpew  by  experience  were  fit  for  their 
purpofe,,  and.  WQF^  forced  in :  the,  othcf  .to  m^kc  uic  of  thofe  that 
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fbuncd  to  be  ib  frocrL'  probable  conjeftmre.  It  iboald  bkcwiie  be  ob- 
fervcd  that  fuch  Levied  we  made  either  for  prcfcnt  fervicc,  or  to  be 
difciplincd  in  order  to  be  employed  Avhen  occafioffiiliall  require.  But 
•  asr*!  have  hitherto  fpoken'Of  thttfe  only  that  are  to  be  raifcd  andxiif- 
ciplined  for  future  icrvice,  in  countries  where  there  -was  noiurmy  be- 
fbrcy  and  confeqaently  no  proper  choice  can  be  made  from  any  ex- 
perience of  fuch  men  as  are  fit  for  Sddiera^  I  (hall  continue  that  fub*- 
]e@iz  becaufe  it  18  an  «Eify  matter  either  to  raife  good  recruits  or  form 
armies  for  immediate  fcrvice,  in  places  where  a  cnilitary  forxx  hz!^ 
been  once  dUblifhed  ;  efpecially,  iIF  die  rulers  -of  the  State  havcfut- 
licient  authority  to  enforce  it»  as  die  Romans  did  of  old»  and  the 
:Swifs  do  at  this  day :  for  though  there  muil  of  courfe  be  many  new 
tncn^  yet  there  will  al£>  be  fo  many  veterains,  in  this  ibrt  of  Levies, 
that  both  together  will  jfoon  make  a  very  good  army.  The  Roman 
Emperors,  however,  when  they  began  to  keep  up  garrifons  and 
ftanding  armies  upoft  the  confines  of  tfhe  Empire,  thought  fit  to  ap- 
point certain  Maflers  or  Inftra6tors  to  teach  and  difeipline  their  TJrones 
(or  new  rai^  men)  in  warlike  arts  and  exercifes,  as  we  may  £ee  in 
^e  life  of  the  Emperor  Maximus  :  an  inflitation  obierved  at  home 
only  whilfl  Rome  continued  free ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
ypung  Romans  who  had  been  trained  up,  and  inured  to  this  fort  of 
•dtfcipUne,  made  excellent  Soldiers  when  a  ddeBusmM  neceffary,  and 
*bey  were  called  out  into  the  fervice  of  their  Country :  but  after- 
wards, when  this  cuftom  of  training  up  the  youth  at  home  was  left 
off  by  the  Emperors,  they  were  forced  to  make  ufc  of  the  ways  I 

juft-now  mentioned i; ^But  to  return  to  the  tnethod  obferved  by  the 

SRomaM  in  making  their  Levies.  As  foon  as  the  Confulis  (who  al- 
ways conducted  their  wars)  had  entered  upon  their  office,  they  began 
to  raiie  ibrces,  each  Cpnl^  having  twp  legions  allotted  him,  which 
-conit(l:ed'of^Roman  Citizens  only,  and  were  the  main  flrength  and 
-flewer  of  ihcir  armies.  Ft>r  this  purpole,  they  firft  appointed  twenty- 
Ibur /military  Tribunes,  fixtoeach  legion  i  whole  office  refembled  that 
of 'OurLieutenaat«4Colonelfl,  or  Commanders  of  a  Battalion.  This 
4oee>  they  called  all  the  people  togelber  that  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
and  f^aieed  the  Tribunes  df ^  each  legion  apart :  after  which,  thoie 
Officers  caft  lots  out  of  wlwch  Tribe  or  Ck&they  (hould  begin  their 
choice,  and  upon  which  Tribe  fi)ever  the  lot  fidl,  they  took  four  of 
the  b^  men  out  of  it^ -one  of  whom  was  •made  choice  of  by  the 
Tribunes  of -the  firft  legion,  another  by  tho&  of  the  fecond,  another 
t)y.  thofe  of  the  third,  and  the  laft  fell  to  the  (hare  of  the  fourth. 
lAiter  this,  diey  picked  out  four^moce,  out  of  whom,  the  fivA  was 
€3^£<ai  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  fecond  iegion,  the  fecond  by  thoie  of 

the 
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the  third,  the  third  by  ihofe  of  the  fonreb,  wd  tfec  fpuisth  by  thp<e 
of  the  fiiiL  •  When  thefe  ^vwre .tbos.  cHlpofed  of,  .fyur  others . w«c 
drawn  out :  the  firft  of  whom  \vds  taaken  by  jhe  third  legion,  dip 
fecond  by  the  foordi,  the  third  by  the  fiHl>  jafad  the  fourth  by  the 
fecond ;.  ithus  .varying  the  tumsrof  th^: choice. qfft.pf  all  ;the  Tribc^> 
till  the  four  ileglons  were  bU  ec^oala^  theic  leviAS 

might  be  employed  m  iinmediatrfferyicfii  i^  (ikid  boibre :  and  fiince 
they  confiiledof .  men,  many  of  rwhom  had-  heeo  tried  in  the  wars 
before,  and  the  reft  well  exercifed.and  difciplioed  athocne,  fuchji 
choice  might  be  made  partly  from  experience,  .andi^firtly  from  conr 
jedture :  but  where  the-men  ace  altogether  raw.  ahd  u{i(ried>  and 
muft  be  exetcifed  and  difciplined;  from  the  begianing  to  mfike  them 
fit  for  fiitfure  iei^ce,  the  choice  muft  he  made  by  conje^ure  aloi^e, 
founded  upon  thoir  age  and>appearabce. 

iCosiMO.  What  you  have  iaid  appears  to  be  very  juft :  but  before 
you  proceed  any  further,:  I  couldiwifb  you  w.oi;ildibe  fo  ki|)d 'to  gratify 
my  curioiity  in  one  point,*. wfaicsh  yoti  have  put  me  io  rniwid  of  b^ 
faying,  that  where  the  levies  ithat  are  to  be  made  hatve  rfqt  been  ufpd 
to  nmitary  fervice  before,  ;tfaey  imuli'  be*  chofen^by  conjedture  :  &>r  I 
have  heard  great  fsiult  found  with  our  Militia  io  many  rofpedts,  e^pe* 
cially  with  regard  to  their  number.;  fome  being  of  opinion  that  if 
they  were  fewer,  thev.might  beibettor  choieni  thdt  it'Wpuld  not  be 
ib  troublefome.  ind  Convenient,  to  :thie  country,  nof  to  the  mefi 
themfelves ;  and  that  they  might  haioe  larger  pay,  which  would  make 
them  more  content  and  ready  to  obey  your  commands.  I  (hould  he 
glad  to  know  thei^fore,  whether  )'ou  would  have  a  large  6r  fmaU 
number  of  fuch  .people,  and  Jiow  you  would  proceed  in  the  choice  of 
^hem  in  ^either .  caie. 

SAMti  izio.  Without. doubt  it  is  .mttch  better  /to  rhuve  a  largQ  num- 
ber of  them '  than  a  fmall  one  :  for  indeed  whwe  lliere  is  not  a  great 
number,  it  is  impoflible  ever  to  liave  a  good  Militia :  as  to  the  ob- 
je^ions  whicii  you  fay  fonoke  others  have  nMde  to  it,  I  ihall  prefently 
fhew  you  the  f5fttility  of  them.^H-^»-J  fiiy.then^  in  the  firft  pbce,  that 
the  fniailneft  of. the*  number  does  not  make  them  ever  the  better 
Soldiers,  in  a  country  where  there  is  plenty  of  n^n,  as  in  Tufcany  for 
inftance:  for  if  jcu  are  tochufe  them  from  experience,  you  will  find 
very  few  there  tnat  have  had  any  trial,  as  not  many  have  been  in  the 
wars;  and  out  of  thofe  few,  there  are  hardly  nhy  that- have  given 
the  leaift  mark  of  worth,  or  deferve  -to  ,bc  preferred  ^to  others  $  &> 
that  whoever  wants  to  raife  menin  th^t  country  can,  (have  jno  aiSftance 
fitom  experience,  but  tkiuA  depend  Jiwholly  upon  conje^re.  Since 
thid  is  the  ca^  ^eh,  I  ihould  be  glad:to  know  what  I  am^  do^  fnd 
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by  what  rules  I  mufbimaiee  my  choice  of  a  certlain  number^  if  twenty 
well-looking  yourig  fellows^  ihould  •  be  brought  i  btftirc  mc.  Surely 
fevcry  body  miift^aficw,  that  it  would  be  the  heft  way  to  ann  and 
feiferdfl>  thein-  ^  ^<lwce-  if  will  be^impoffible^tD  judge:  at  firft  fight 
iltf^hiili  -df  tl^fiH  H^llr^diake  tbe^i>eft  pr€»f))'and:^  till 

tiit^hkithll  kHd  dl«  (itftwexemfeand  ioAi^^  for  then  you'  will 
efafily  perceiV6  whidh^<!^  them  are  moftfpiritedand  adive^  and  likely 
to  be  the  moft  fetvittfeable.  U{km  the  whole  therefboe^.  the  maxim 
of  chufing  but  few,  that  theymay  be  ib  much  die  better»:is  iimple 
and  ill  grounded.'  As  to  a  Urge  number  being  tfoublefbmc^  and  inr- 
cbhvenietit^  bbth  tK>  the  tcocmtrf  and  thenKa*  themfelres,  i  mfiver 
that  no  number  of  fuch  m^d,.  whether  fmall  or  greatcan  be^troufakr- 
ibme  or  ihconvenlent  to  :any  one:  for  no  body  is  hindered ^by  being 
a  Militia-man  from  purfuinghis  ufual  occupation^,  or  following  his 
heceflary  affairs ;  fince  they  are  only  obliged  to  meet  togetbee»  and  to 
he  exer^iied  on  hdiidays^  which  can  be  of  no;  prejudice  either  to  the 
touritry '  or  themfdl vi»  i  on  -  the  contrary,  it ;  would :  be*  a  greait  trecrea^ 
iioh  to  b6th  :  for  young  men  inftead  of  being  idle  at  .thofe  times, 
or  perhaps  /pending' their  leifure  in  fomething  worfe  than  idleneis. 
Would  go  to  thefe  exercifes  with  pleafure,  and  others  w^uld  be  not  a 
iiftle  entertained  with  fuchi  a  fpedtacle.  In '  anfwer  to  the "objeAion, 
thit  a  fmall  nterttbeit  ms^  He  -betteripaid,  and  '!cdhfbqU0iliJy<  iwiU  >be 
tMetter  (iltisfied' ahd-more  obediienttorommand^-tetitbeconifideredthat 
no  number  of  Mftitia  (how  fmall  fbever)  can  be  kept  in.continual  pay 
jn  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  always  ^itisfied  with  it.  Let  us  fuppoie  (for 
example)  a  Militia  toconfiftof  iive  thoufand  men,  wbo£s  pay  (if  they 
^ttt  to  be  paid'to  their  iatisfaftion)  willamount  to  at  Jeaibtehathokifand 
ducats  per  month.  But  in  the  firft  place,  five  thoufknd»foot  are/nocfii£- 
fi^^ieDt  to  m^e  up  on  afmy ;  and  in^  the  next,'  ^a  monthly  payment  of  ten 
thoufand  ducats  would  be  an  infiippoctable  burden  upon  moft  States, 
and  yet  not  enough  to  keep  their  £k)ldiers  in  content  and  obedience  .* 
ib  that  though  the  e^pence  would  be  extravagimt,f/your/;flrm3^im^uld 
M  fb'int^fiderable  that  ie  Would  not- be  aUeico.tlefcawd  your  own  do- 
ftiinlons,  much  lefs  to  a£i:  oflenfiiKelyr  upofifOccafiOn.Mlft  you  increaie 
their  pay  or  their  number,  it  WiU  fliU-Jbe  mere  difficult  to  pay  them  : 
and  if  you  diminifh  either,  they  will  become  dii^ati^fied  Bxid  un&r- 
ticeable.  Thofe  who  talk  of  iraifing  a  Militia  therefore,  and  of  pay** 
Ifcg '  them  ^hcn  vthey  have  nothings;  for  them  -to  .do,-,  talk ,  of  tthiiigs 
ihat  'flfiei  either rim^M^bld,  6r 'will-janfwer  oo>end :  b^  it  is>i|ighly 
neceifary;  I  own/  to  pay  them^  and  irweli  •  itooy.  <when  they  are  called 
om  to  fervdtheir  country.. -iff >fuob«i  Eftabliflimeat  however jfhould 
happen  tO'occ«fiofi  'iii3r  Htdb  ineonii'eaieflice  to  the  Commuaky  in 
«»  time 
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time  of  peace,  (which  yet  can  hardly  be)  furely  that;maft  be  piuch 
over-balanced  by  the  conveniencies  and  idvantages  which  refult 
from  itnz  for  without  a  regul*  and  .well-prder^fj.  Militia  there  i$  j>o 
living  in  fecuriiy.  I  cohfalude  then;  Aiat  thofe  wfco  itc  for  fcfcepiijg.^p 
but  a  foxall  Militia,,  that  fo  they  miy  be  able  tb.f^y  them  t^e  Vett^r,  ?9ir 
for  any  other.  Qf  the  reafons  you  hdve  alledged,  are  out  in  their  PqU* 
tics :  for  (which  makes  ftili  mwe,  for  my  opinion)  any  number^  be  it 
ever  fo  confidera&iicy  will  be  continually  din)ini(king  upon  your  hands 
through  many  luiavoidable  accidents  i  and  therefore  a  (mall  one  would 
fopn  dwindle  a.way,  to .  nothing.  Befidos,  when  ;  your  Militia  i^ 
numerous,  you  may .  employ  a  coofidfcratde  force  at  ionce,  if  you  fee 
occafion;  which  mufl:  always  have  a  greater  effeA  than  a  finall  one, 
and  be  much  more  for  your  reputation;  J  might  add,  that  if  you 
raife  but  a.-fmall  pvcnber  of  .Militia-men  in  a  large  coontry,  anddefign 
to  have  them  well  exercifed^/.  they  mufl:  of  cotirfe  be  at.foch  a  diftancc 
from  each  other,  that  they  cannot  all  be  got  together  upon  the  dayi 
and  at  the  places  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  without  great  trouble  and 
inconvenience:  and  if  they  are  not  duly  exeroifed  they  will  be  good 
for  nothing/ at  all,  as  I  (hall  (hew  in  its  proper  place. 

CosjMO«  You  have  fully  refuted  the  objedions  I  ftafted  upon  this 
head,  I  miift'confefs:  but  I  have  another  doubt  within  myfelf  which! 
fhould  begbd  to  have  folved.  The  perfons  I  mentioned  before  feem 
to  thinki  that  a  great  number  of  armed  men  mud  naturally  occafioa 
much  confufion  and  diforder,  and  frequent  tumults  in  any  country. 

Fabrizioi.  This  notion  is  altogether  as  ill-grounded  as  thofe  which, 
have  been  already  difcufled,  as  I  hope  I  fhall  be  able  to  convince  yo^^ 
For  if  a  Militia  can  occaflon  any  diforders,  it  muft  either  be  amongil 
themfelves  or  others ;  which  yet  may  eafily  be  prevented,  if  fuch  an 
Eftablifhment  is  not  fo  badly  conftituted  and  regulated  itfelf  as  to  dc^ 
feat  the  end  of  its  inftitudon.  For. if  it  is  properly  conduced,,  it  na- 
turally fuppreiles  all  difturbances  amongft  its  own  conftituents,  inftead 
of  fomenting  them ;'  becaufc  they  are  under  the  command  of  fupe-«- 
riors :  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  you  raiie  a  Militia 
are  either  fo  little  ufed  to  virar  tha;t  they  are  in  a  manner  unarmedi  or 
fo  united  amongft  themfelves,  that  thev  have  no  fadtions  amongft  them» 
it  will  fecure  them  againft  the  fear  0/  foreign  enemies,  but  cannot  ia 
any  wife  contribute  to  divide  them.  '  For  men.  who  are  well  difcipljned 
will  always  be  as  tender  of  violating  die  lawjs  when  they  hav^.  arms  iit 
their  hands,  as  when  they  have  not;  and  will  continue  ib  if  they  are 
not  corrupted  by  their  Commanders ;  which  it  will  be  no  difficult  mat* 
ter  to  prevent,  as  I  ftiall  ftiew  you  preibntly.  But  if  the  people  are 
warlike  and  yet  giveii  to  faction,  fuch  an  eftabliftiment  is  moft  likely 

to 
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to  re-unitc  them:  bccaufe,  thpugh  they  may  have  artiis  anci Chiefs  of 
their  own  J  yqt  their  arms  arc.fuch  as  will  tc  of  no  fef  vice  to  tllcir 
coumry»  and  their.  CHIefs  only  fcrve  to  foment  divifions  at]i(f  afniniofi- 
ties,  inftead  of  promoting  union  and  tranquility:  whfefcas  this'ihftitu- 
tion  fiirniihes  thern  with  arms  that  will  be  ferviceable  to  their  coo ntrv, 
and  Chiefs  to  fupprefs  their  difFerenccs.  For  when  ^ny  mih  thinks 
himfclf  injured  Or  offended  in  a  divided  country,  he  idamediately  ap- 
plies to  the  Head  of  his  UOlon^  who,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  own  in- 
tereQ:  and  reputation,  is  obliged  to  adifl:  hiin  in  taking  rev^iijge,  inftead 
of  difcouraging  violence.  But  a  Chief  appointed  by  public  authority 
adts  in  a  quite  different  manner :  fo  that  by  eftablifhing  a  good  and  well 
ordered  Militia,  divifions  are  e;ctinguifhed,  peace  rcflored,  fome  people 
that  were  unarme4  and  ^ifpirited,  but  united^  continue  in  uHidn  and 
become  warlike  and  courageous;  others. that  were  bi^ve  'and  had  arms 
in  their  hands,  but  given  to  faaion  and  difbbrd  before,  become  united^ 
and  turn  thofe  arms  and  that  courage  upon  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try, which  they  formerly  ufed  to  exert  againft  each  other.  But  to 
prevent  a  Militia  frona  injuring  others,  or  overturning  the  laws  and  li- 
berties of  their  country  (wh\ch  yet  cannot  be  efre<fted  but  by  the 
power  and  iniquity  of  the  Commanders)  it  is  hecefTaty  to  take 
care  that  the  Commanders  do  not  acquire  too  great,  an  authorUy  over 
the  private  men*  Now  authority  of  this* kind  is  either  lialiiral  or  acci- 
dental: to  guard  againft  the  one,  it  fliould  be  provided  that  an  Officer 
(hould  not  have  any  command  over  the  hien  that  were  raifed  in  the 
diftridt  where  he  was  born :  but  over  fuch  only  as  were  drawti  out  of 
other  places  where  he  has  no  natural  intercft  or  conhe<Stiofts :  as. to  the 
other,  it  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  prevented  by  changing  tlie  Officers, 
and  fending  them  to  command  in  ,different  parts  every  year:  for  a 
long  continuation  of  comtpand  over  the  fame  ^people  is  iaptto  create  too 
ftridt  an  union  betwixt  them,  \yH'^cp  'may  eafifyte  tcJnverted  to  the 
prcjadicc  of  the  Goyernni/enU  How  fe/viceable  ^hfs  method  has  been 
to  thofe  thathayefolI9w9d.it,  and  .JiOjW  fat^l'tbc'neeledl  of  It  to  others, 
plainly  appears  frpm  the  Hift6ricspf*the.'AF^^^  a,hd  Roman  Empires ; 
where  we  find  that  the  .former  ^ontjipiied  above  a  tfeoufertd  years  wfth- 
joiit  any  feditjon  or  ;ciyil  jWar  i  Vjfijcli,  waS^j^fyjirety  owi^^^  to  the  cafto^ 
which  the  Governmeni^  yjb^vcd  of  jpn^^  of  their 

armies  every  year,  andiending  men^ 'into  HlHe'^^^^^  On  the 

contrary,  the  omiflion  pf.thls  icuftbai  lii  the  Rohfian  Empire,  (from 
the  titpe  of  Julius  Caefar)  was,  the  ogcj^fion  qf  all  the  civil  wnrs  be- 
twixt the  Copimanders  of  different  arniiies,.  arid  d(  all  ^the  cortfpitacies 
-which  thofe  Commanders  ^fterVards,  .|6rmed^  aMihft  'the  "Ettf^l^rbrs. 
cBut  if  any  of  the  firft  Emperors  (cVpiaaliyo^*^^^ 

the 
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the  bed,  as  Adrian,  Marcos  Aurelius,  Sevems,  or  (bme  others  like 
them)  bad  been  provident  enough  to  have  changed  their  Generals  at 
certain  times,  that  Empire  wooTd  have  enjoyed  nnore  tran^uHtcy  and 
been  longer  lived :  for  then  thofe  Cotnmaadm  coold  nor  have  iiad  an 
opportunity  of  rebelling,  the  Emperors  would  have'  lived  in  greaitr 
fecority,  and  the  Senate' (when  the  throne  l^eoame  vacant)  Wduld  have 
had  more  authority,  and  coofeqaenlly  have  a€ted  widi  more  judgment 
in  the  choice  of  a  Succeflbr.  But  (whether  it  proceedt  from  igno- 
ranee,  or  inattention,  or  indolence  in  mankind,  I  know  not)  it  is  cer- 
tain that  bad  cuftoms  arc  feldom  changed,  let  who  will  be  at  the  helm, 
or  what  example  foever  may  be  brought  either  to  difcredit  thcm^  or  re- 
commend their  contraries. 

Cos  I  Mo.  I  am  afraid  I  have  broke  in  upon  the  order  you  pro- 
pofcd  to  yourfdf;  ftni  led  foa  away  from  your  AibjeA,  by  afking  im- 
pertinent queftions;  for  behold  from  talking  of  Levies  we  are  got  to 
another  topic:  fo  that  if  I  had  not  defired  you  would  excufe  my  free-, 
dom  when  we  began  this  converfation,  I  (hould  have  thought  myfelf 
obliged  to  afk  your  pardon  for  it. 

Fabrizio.  You  need  not  make  any  apology  for  that.  Sir,  fince  what 
has  been  faid  is  nothing  more  than  was  neceflary  to  fliew  the  nature 
of  a  Militia :  an  inftitution  which  (as  it  is  condemned  by  many)  I  have 
taken  upon  me  to  defend  and  explain  ;  and  therefore  it  behoved  me 
to  point  out  the  beft  manner  of  raifing  one*  But  before  I  defcend  to 
other  particulars,  I  fhould  fay  fomething  concerning  the  choice  of 
Cavalry.  Thefe  troops  were  anciendy  chofen  from  amongft  the 
richeft  Citizens  (with  due  regard,  however,  to  their  age  and  other 
qualifications)  and  there  were  but  three  hundred  of  them  in  a  le- 
gion: fo  that  the  Romans  never  had  above  fix  hundred  horfe  in  a  Con- 
sular army. 

CosiMo.  Would  you  have  thefe  troops  like  wife  trained  up  and  dif- 
ciplined  at  home,  in  order  to  employ  them  upon  occafion  ? 

Fabrizio.  Moft  certainly;  and  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  do  fo,  if 
yoi^^iild  have  Cavalry  of  your  own,  and  not  be  obliged  to  take  up 
with  thofe  that  make  a  trade  of  hiring  themfelves  out  to  any  body 
that  wants  them. 

CosiMo.  In  what  manner  would  you  chufc  them  ? 

Fabrizio.  As  the  Romans  did.  I  would  take  them  out  of  the 
richeft  of  the  people  5  I  would  officer  them  as  others  arc  cheered  at 
prefent:  I  would  have  them  well-armed,  welUexercifed,  and  difcip- 
lined. 

CosiMo.  Would  it  be  proper  to  allow  them  any  pay  ? 
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Fabrizio.  To  be  fure:  battfcs  miKli-only  ail  would^  fiiffident  to 
keep  their  horfes :  for  if  you  gave  them  any  more,  it  would  be  fo  bur- 
denfome  to  your  Subjects  that  they  would  murmur  at  it. 

CosiMO.  What  number  would  you  have;  and  how  would  you  arm 
them?   ' 

Fabrizio.  That  is  another  matter :  but  I  will  anfwer  yourqueftion 
Hfter  I  have  told  you  how  the  Infantry  ought  to  be  armed  and  prepared 
for  i  field  battle,     r    ^  i 
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Ancients  exercifed  their  Soldiers:  and  in  what  manner  they  Jhould  be 
exercifed  at  prefent.  How  many  men  a  Regiment  Jhould  conjiji  of: 
and  how  they  Jhould  be  difcip  lined  and  exercifed  in  Battalions  and  Com-* 
panics.  Concerning  the  three  principal  ways  of  drawing  up  a  Batta^ 
lion  in  order  of  Battle.  Of  rallying  Soldiers  after  they  have  been 
difordered^  and  making  a  whole  Battalion  face  about  at  a  time.  How 
to  draw  up  a  Battalion  infuch  order  as  to  face  an  enemy  on  any  Jide. 
^ow  to  draw  up  a  Battalion  with  two  horns ^  and  another  in  a  hollow 
fquare.  Of  the  Baggage  and  Carriages  belonging  to  a  Battalion :  of 
the  necejjity  of  many  officers ;  and  the  ufefulnefs  of  Drums  and  other 
Military  Mujtc.  A  digrejjion  concerning  Military  Virtue-,  and  to 
what  it  is  owing  that  it  is  now  become  fo  rare.  What  number  of 
Horfeis  necejjary  in  a  Regiment -,  and  how  many  Carriages  ought  to 
be  allowed  them  for  their  baggage. 

Fabrizio.  "^T^^  ^^^  ^^^  provided  with  men,  it  is  time  to  arm 

JL^    them   I  think :    for  which   purpofc,    let    us  fee 

what  arms  were  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Ancients,  and  chufe  the  beft.  The 

Romans  divided  their  Infantry  into  heavy  and  light-armed  Compa- 

H  h  h  2  nies: 
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nies :  the  light  Qrm43d  l;^ert  <Hll(dd  yiHUs^  under  wluch  namc^  we«a 
included  all  thofe  that  made  ufe  of  Slings,  bows,  and  darts:  the 
greater  part  of  them  wore  Cafqucs  upon  their  heads  for  their  defence, 
and  a  fort  of  Target  or  BuckSsr  upon  4heir  left  arm.  They  fought 
in  no  order,  but  out  of  the  rahks,  and*  at  a  diftance  from  the  heavy 
armed  foot,  who  had  helmets  which  reached  down  to  their  Shoulders^ 
CuirafTes,  and  Brigandines,  which  covered  their  bodies  and  thighs> 
graves  and  gauntlets  vpon  their  legs  and  arms,  a-^hield  abeut  four 
t^  long  and  two  bmad,  plated  with^mi  iron  rim  or  borda  at  the 
top  to  defend  it  againft  the  edge  of  fharp  weapons,  and  another  af 
the  bottom  to  keep  it  from  being  damaged  by  frequent  rubbing  againft 
the  ground.  Their  offenfive  weapons  confifted  of  a  Sword  about  a 
yard  long  by  their  left  fide,  a  dagger  on  the -right,  «id  tr  dartintfaeir 
hand  (called  pilumj  which  they  thre;w  at  the  enemy  at  the  firft 
charge.  Such  were  the  arms  with  which  the  Roniansconauered  .the, 
world.  Some  old  writers  indeed  fay,  that  befides  the&,  mey  had  a 
fpear  like  what  we  call  an  EJpontoon  or  half  pike:  but  I  cannot  fee  how 
fo  troublefome  a  weapon  could  be  made  ufe  of  by  thofe  that  carried 
Shields ;  which  muft  hinder  them  from  ufing  botli  hands  at  once ; 
and  for  one  it  mufl  be  too  unwieldy.  Befides,  fuch  weapons  could 
be  of  no  fervicc,.  except  in  the  front  of  ah  army  where  tlwjfeis  room? 
tb  manage' them  5  which  would  be  impoffiblc  in  theothcr  rank-s:  for 
thofe  (as  I  (hall  (hew  hereafter)  muft  be  drawn  up  thick  «id  clbfe 
tt)gcther,  fince  that  is  the  beft  way  of  forming  an  anny>  though  per- 
haps it  may  be  attended  with  fome  inconveniencies.  All  fuck  wea- 
pons therrfore  as  exceed  the  length  of  four  ffeet  arc  of  little  or  no 
ienricc  in  clofe  fight :  for  if  you  have  one  of  thofe  Spears,  and  are 
obliged  to  take  both  hands  to  it  (admitting  that  your  Shield  was  no 
incunibrance  to  you)  you  could  not  annoy  an  enemy  with  it  that 
prelTes  hard  upon  you :  but  if  you  make  u(c  of  one  hand  only,  in 
order  to  avail  yourfelf  of  your  Shield  widi  the  other,  you  mu(t  take 
hold  of  it  by  the  middle  of  the  Staff;  and  then  diere  wiU  be  fo 
.much  of  it  behind  you,  that  thofe  who  are  upon  your  back  will  pre- 
vent you  from  making  any  ti(c  of  it.  To  convince  you  then  that 
the  Romans  either  never  had  any  fuch  Spears ;  or  that,  if  they  had, 
they  were  of  little  or  no  (ervicc,  read  the  account  which  Livy  gives 
of  their  mo(t  remarkable  battles,  and  you  will  find  that  he  very  fel- 
dom  makes  mention  of  any  Spears,  but  tells  us,  that  as  fbon.as  they 
had  thrown  their  darts,  they  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  their  Swords. 
I  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  thefe  Spears  then,  but  trufl 
to  the  Sword  and  Buckler,  and  fuch  other  weapons  and  armour  as 

the  Romans  made  ufe  of The  armour  of  the  Grecians  was  not 

(b  heavy  ai  that  t)f  the  Romans :  but  for  offenfive  weapons,   they 
depended  more  upon  die  Spear  than  the  Sword;  eipecially  the  Mace- 
donian 
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doDiaQ  Phalanx^  whieh  wa«  aitofidiiwith  Spears  above  twenty  feet 
long,  caUed«S'4W'^^>  with  yrhkh-th^J^  brojierin.  upon  the  enemy,  and 
yet  kept  good  order  in.  their  own  ranks:  and  though  feme  authors 
fay  they  iuad  fhieWs  too;  yet  ,1.  cannot  fe«  (for  the  reafons  abovc- 
mentioned)  how  they  could  manage  them  and  the  Spears  at  the  fame 
time.  BefideSt  in  tne  battle  betwixt  Paulus  iEmilius  and  Perfeus 
King  of  Macedon^  I  do  not  remember  any  mention  made  of  Shields, 
but  of  thi9  Sariffte  only,  which  were  viery  troublefome  to  the  Ro-- 
mans  :  fi»  thdt  I  imagine  theMacedoifiaoifihalanx  was  like  the  Swifs 
Regiments  at  prefent,  whofe  ftrcngth  iies,  wholly  in  their  Pikes.  The 
Roman  Infantry^  beiides  their  armoui^  likewiie  had^crefts  and  plumes' 
upoA  their  caiques  and  Jbehnets,  which  afforded  an  agreeable  fpec- 
fade  to  their  iriends,  andferved  to  ifttike  a  terrde  into  their  enemies. 
As  to  the  armour  of  theic  Cavalry^  it  coniiiled.  at  firft  of  a  round 
ihieki  and. a  heimet;  the  'reft  of  their  ^  body  w;as  imoovered.  Their 
arras  were  a  Sword  and  a  long  thin  Javelin  or.  Lance  with  an  iron 
heady  fo  that  being  incumbered  with  a  fliield  and  a  Lance  at  the  fame 
tiiQe».  th^  cotsld  life  neither  of  them  properly  5  and  their  bodies  be- 
ing in  a  great  meafure  uncovered^  were  not  a  little  expofed  to  the 
oneiny.  £ut  afterwards  they  were  armed  like  i3dc  infantry;  except- 
ing that  they  Aill  carried  a &iali  f^uare  ihield»  and  a. thicker  lance,, 
armed  at  both  ends»  that  &>  if  one  fhould  be  broken  off,  they  might 
avail  themfelves  of  the  other*.  With  thcfe  weapons,  and  this  foit  of 
armovr  for  their  horfe  and  foot,  the  Romans  fubdued  the  whole 
World;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  fuppofe  from  tlieir  fuccefs  that  they 
were  the  beft  appointed  armies  that  ever  exifted.  Livy  himfelf  in* 
deed,  when  he  is  comparing  their  firength  with  that  of  an  enemy^ 
often  tells  us,  that  in  their  armour,  their  weapons,  their  difcipline 
and  courage,  they  were  much  fuperior :  for  which  reafon  I  nave 
chofcn  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  the  Con- 
querors than  of  the  conquered.— -«— It  now  remains  that  I  fay  Some- 
thing of  thofc  that  are  in  uic  at  prefcnt.  The  Infantry  cover  their 
body  with  a  demi-cuirafs,  or  iron  brcaft-plate  which  reaches  down 
to  their  waift ;  they  have  a  Spear  eighteen  feet  long,  called  a  Pike,, 
and  a  broad  fword  by  their  fide :  this  is  their  common  way  of  arm- 
ing themfelvcs  :  for  very  few  of  them  have  back  plates,  greaves,  or 
gauntlets,  and  none  at  all  any  cafques  or  helmets;  and  thofe  few 
inftead  of  pikes,  carry  halberds  about  iix  feet  long  with  iharp  points, 
and  heads  fomething  like  a  battle-axe :  they  have  likewife  Muf- 
queteers  amongll  them,  inftead  of  the  Slingers  and  Bowmen  em- 
ployed  by  the  Ancients.  Thefe  arms  and  this  fort  of  armour  were 
invented,  and  are  flill  ufed  by  the  Germans,  particularly  by  the  Swifs: 
for  being  poor,  but  defirous  at  all  timies'  to  defend  their  libertioa. 
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a^nfl  the  ambition  .of  the  .Qermsin^rinc^s,  (who  arc  rich  and  can 
aSbrd  to  keep  Cavalry^  which  the  poverty  of  the  SwiTs  will  not  al- 
low them  to  do)  they  ve  obliged  tQ  engage  on  fooc»  and  theref<xe 
find  it  neceflary  to  continup  thoir  ancient  niaxmer  oC -fighting,,  in  or-> 
der  to  make  head  againft^^the  fwy,  of  the  enemy-s  Cavalry.  Upon 
t^iis  account  they  fbllufe  the  Pike,  a  weapon  that  enables  them  not 
only  to  keep  off  the  horfe,  hut  very  often  break  and  defeat  them; 
and.  without  which,  men  o£  the  grcateiH  experience  in  military  affairs 
fay,  that  Infantry  are  good  for  little  or  nothing.  The  Germans  ac- 
cordingly put  fo  much  confidence  in,  this  ibrt  of  Jn&ntry,  that  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  of  them  they  will  attack  mf  number  of 
horfe;  of  which  we  have  had  many  inftanccs  of  late;  and  fuch  is 
the  general  opinion  of  their  excellence  from  the.  many  remarkable 
Services  they  have  done,  that.fince  the  expedition^ of  Charles  VIIL' 
into  Italy,  all  other  nations  in  Europe  have  adopted  the  fiune  wea^ 
pons  and  manner  of  fighting;  the  Spaniards  in  particular  have  got 
very,  great  reputation  by  it. 

Co  SI  MO.  Which,  method  of  arming  would  you  reconmiead,  the 
German,  or  that  of  the  ancient  Romans  ? 

Fabrizio.  The  Romans  without  doubt;  and  I.willihew  you  die 

advantages  and  diiadvantages  of  them  both.     The  German  Infantry 

^re  able  not  Qnly  to  fuftain  the  ihock  of  Cavalry^  butt  to  >break  them ; 

they  are  more,  expeditious  upon  a  march  and  in  forming  themfelves; 

Hecaufc  they  are  not  overloaded  with  arms.     On  the  other  hand, 

t^ey  are  much  expofed  to  wounds,  both  at  a  diftance  and  when  they 

are.  clofe  engaged,  becaufe  they  are  fo  flightly  armed ;  they  are  of  no 

grpat  Service  in  ftorming  a  town,  or  even  in  a  field  battle  where  they 

niect  with  a  vigorous  rcfiftance.     But  the  Roman  Infantry  knew  how 

to  deal  with  Cavalry  as  well  as  the  German ;  their  armour  was  fuch 

that  they  were  not  fb  liable  to  be  wounded  either  in  clofe  fight  or  at 

a  dulance ;  they  both  attacked,  and  fuilained  an  attack  much  better, 

on  account  of  their   targets;  they  did  more  execution  with  their 

fwprds  when  they  fought  an  enemy  hand  to  hand,  than  the  Germans 

can  do  with  their  Pikes;  and  if  the  latter  have  Swords  too,  they  are 

npt  capable  of  eifedting  any  great  matters  with  them,  becaufe  they 

have  no  targets :  they  were  fo  well  armed  and  fo  fecure  under  the 

iheltcr  of  their  targets,  that  they  were  very  ferviceable  in  ftorming 

a  breach.     So  tliat  they  laboured  under  no  other  incenvenience  but 

the  weight  of  their  armour;  which  yet  they  got  the  better  of  by 

accuftoming  themfelves  to  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  to  endure  all 

other  forts  of  hardftiip  and  fatigue,  which  made  that  matter  eafy  and 

familiar  to  them.     You  muft  confider  likewife  that  Infantry  are  often 

pbliged  to  engage  other  Infantry  and  Cavalry  together :  and  that  if 

they 
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they  cannot  fuftain  the  (hock  of  Cavalry,  (or  even  if  they  can)  and 
arc  yet  afi^d  of  facing  another  body  of  Infantry'  that  is  better  armed 
and  difciplined  than  themfelyes,  they  are  of  Uttle  account.  Now  if 
you  will  compare  the  German  Infantry  with  the  Roman,  you  will 
find  the  former  very  fit  to  oppc^  Cavalry  (as  I  i[^^d  before),  but  that 
they  would  oertainly  have  the  diiadvantage,  if  they  were  to  engage 
other  Infantry  that  were  no  better  than  themfelves,  if  they  wer^ 
armed  and  appointed  like  the  Romans:  fo  that  one  is  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  other,  becaufe  the  German  are  only  fit  to  cope  with  horfe,. 
but  the  Roman  knew  how  to  deal  both  with  horfe  and  foot. 

Cos  I  MO.  I  (houki  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  would  give  us  foni'e 
particular  infbuice  of  this  by  way  of  illuflration. 

Fabrizio.  You  will  find  many  in  hiflory,  where  the  Roman 
Infantry  have  beat  infinite-  numbers  of  horfe,  and  none  where  they 
have  been  worfted  by  other  Infantry,,  either  through  any  defi- 
ciency in  their  own  arms,  or  advantage  of  thofe  in  an  enemy. 
For  if  there  had  been  any  deficiency  in  their  own,  and  they 
had  met  with  other  people  that  armed  their  Soldiers  better  than 
they  did>  they  could  not  have  made  fuch  prodigious  conquefls,  with- 
out laying  afide  their  own  method  and  arming  themfelves  in  the  fame 
or  a  better  manner:  but  as  they  never  did  this,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude they  never  found  any  other  people  who  excelled  them  in  tHat 
refpedt.  But  this  cannot  be  faid  of  the  German  Infantry :  for  they 
have  always  made  bad  proof  when  they  have  been  engaged  byothtr 
Infantry  as  obftinate  and  well  conducted  as  themfelves :  which  mull 
be  owing  to  the  advantage  the  enemy  had  over  them  in  their  arms. 
Philip  Vifconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  being  invaded  by  an  army  of  eigh- 
teen thoufand  Sfwifs,  fent.  Count  Carmignuola  againfl  them,  who  was 
at  that  time  Commander  in  chief  of  nis  forces.  But  Carmignuola^ 
having  no  more  than  fix  thoufand  horfe  and  a  fmall  body  of  foot  in 
his  army,  and  coming  to  an  engagement  with  them,  was  prefently 
defeated  with  great  lofs. .  As  he  was  an  able  Soldier,  however,  he 
faw  what  advantage  fuch  an  enemy  had  over  Cavalry;  and  having, 
raifed  another  army,  he  went  to  look  for  the  Swifs  a  fecond  time ; 
but  when  he  came  near  them,  he  ordered  all  his  Gens  d'Armes  to ' 
diimount  and  fight  on  foot;  which  they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs  that 
they  killed  fifteen  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  and  the  reft,  feeing  no/ 
poifibility  of  efcaping,  threw  down  their  arms  and  furrendered. 

CosiMo.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Fabrizio.  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago:  but;*|s^u  feem  eitlu r 
to  have  forgot,  or  not  to  have  underflood  what  I  "      " 

it.     When  the  German  Infantry,  who  (as  I  faid^ 
differently  provided  with  defenfive  armotiJ',  at 
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Sword  and  the  Pifce  for  their  ofichfive  weapons,  tome  to  engage  ah 
enemy  that  is  well-armed  at  all  points  (as  the  Gens  dArmes-were, 
whom  Garmignuola  caufeS  to  difmouAt)  they  are  eafily  dealt 
tvith:  for  the  cncmjr  has  nothing  to- do  but  to  receive  their  |Hkes 
upon  their  targets,  and  to  rulfh  in  upon  them  Sword  in  handi 
after  which,  tlic  danger  is  chiefly  over:*  for  the"  German  pikes  are  ih 
long,  that  they  cannot  avail  themfeWes  of  them  in  cjc^  fight>  nor 
will  their  fwords  ftand  thcto  in  any  great  ilead,  as  tb^  are  fo  flightly 
armed  themfelves,  and  are  engaged  with  enemies  that  are  completely 
armed  from  head  to  foot.  So  that  whoever  cx)niklers  the  advantages 
and  difadvantagcs  on  each  fide,  will  fee  that  thofe  wh6  are  (b  poorly 
armed  have  no  remedy  againft  an  enemy  that  is  completdy  armed;, 
when  he  charges  home,  and  has  fiiflained  the  firft  pfefh  of  the  pikes. 
For  when  two  armies  are  relblVed  to  engage,  and  advance*  upon  each 
other  every  moment,  they  muft  of  neceffity  focm  come  doletogetb<^< 
and  though  fome  of  the  men  in  the  firft  ranks  on  one  fide,  may  etther 
be  killed  or  overthrown  by  the  pikcson  the  other,  there  Will  be  enow 
left  to  carry  the  day :  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  Carmigniiola 
made  fuch  a  ilaughter  amongft  the  Swifs,  with  little  or  no  lofs  on 
his  own  fide. 

Cos  I  MO.  It  muft  be  confidered  that  Carmignuola's  men  were  Gens 

dArmes,    though  they  were  on  foot,  and  covered  all  over  with 

armour,    which   enabled    them   to   do  what    they  <iid :    I   (hould 

rfiinl:  it  would  be  a  good  way  therefore^  to  arm  Iirfantry  in  the  fame 

'miinner. 

Fabrixio.  If  3rou  would  rccolleft  what  I  faid  concerning  the  ar- 
mour which  the  Roman  Infantry  made  ufe  of,  you  would  be  of  ano- 
ther opinion  ;  for  men  who  have  cafques  upon  their  heads,  their  bo- 
dies defended  by  (hields  and  cuiralHcs,  their  legs  and  arms  covered 
with  greaves  and  gauntlets,  are  better  able  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  pikes,  and  to  break  in  upon  them,  than  Gens  dArmes  on 
foot :  or  which  I  will  give  you  a  modern  example  or  two.  A  body 
of  Spanifh  Infantry  being  tranfported  from  Sicily  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  to  relieve  Gonfalvo  da  Cordbvo,  who  \vas  fhut  up  in  Bar- 
letta  by  the  French,  Monfieur  d'Aubigni  was  fent  to  oppofe  their 
march  with  fome  Gens  d'Annes  and  about  four  thoufand  Swifs  foot. 
When  they  came  to  engage,  the  Swifs  preflfed  fo  hard  upon  the  ene- 
my with  their  pikes,  that  they  foon  opened  their  ranks:  but  the 
Spaniards,  under  the  cover  of  their  bucklers,  nimbly  ruftied  in  upon 
them  witli  their  fwords,  and  laid  about  them  fo  fiirioufly,  that  they 
made  a  very  great  llaughter  of  the  Swifs,  and  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory.    Every  one  knows  what  numbers  of  Swift  Infantry  were  cut 

to 
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to  pieces  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  the  fame  manner :  for  the  Spa-- 
nidi  foot  having  clofed  with  the  Swifs,  made  fo  good  a  ufe  of  their 
fwordsy  that  not  one  of  the  enemy  v/ould  have  been  left  a]ive»  if  a 
body  of  French  Cavalry  had  not  fortunately  come  up  to  refcue  them : 
after  which,  the  Spaniards,  however,  drew  up  clofe  together  in  good 
order,  and  made  a  handfome  retreat  with  little  or  no  lofs.  Iconclucfe 
therefore,  that  no  Infantry  can  properly  be  called  good,  but  fuch  as 
are  able  not  only  to  make  head  againft  Cavalry,  but  againft  any 
other  fort  of  Infantry  whatfoever :  and  this  muft  be  entirely  ow- 
ing to  their  difcipline  and  manner  of  arming,  as  I  have  often  ikid 
before. 

Cos  I  MO.  How  then  would  you  have  them  armed  i 

Fabrizio.  I  would  take  fome  of  the  Roman  arms  and  armour, 
and  fome  of  the  German ;  half  of  my  men  ihould  be  armed  with  one, 
and  half  with  the  other;  for  if  in  every  fix  thoufand  foot,  three 
thoufand  were  provided  with  fwords  and  fhields  like  the  Romans, 
two  thoufand  with  pikes,  and  one  thoufand  with  mufkets,  like  the 
Germans,  it  would  be  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  as  I  fhall  /hew  you 
prefently.  For  I  would  place  my  Pikemen  either  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  or  where  I  thougnt  the  enemy's  Cavalry  were  moft  likely  to 
make  an  impreflion :  and  the  others  I  would  pod  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  fupport  the  Pikemen,  and  pufh  forwards  when  a  way  was 
opened  for  them  :  which  I  think  would  be  a  better  method  of  arm- 
ing and  drawing  up  a  body  of  Infantry,  than  any  other  that  is  ufed 
at  prefent. 

Cos  I  MO.  So  much  for  Infantry.     I  (hould  now  be  glad  to  know  ' 
whether  you  would  recommend  the  ancient  or  modern  way  of  arm- 
ing Cavalry. 

Fabrizio.  Confidering  the  war  faddles  and  ftirrups  which  are  now 
in  ufe,  and  were  not  known  to  the  Ancients,  I  think  men  muft  fit 
much  firmer  on  horfcback  at  prefent  than  they  could  do  formerly.  I 
thiiik  likewife,  our  way  of  arming  is  morefecure,  and  that  our 
Gens  d*  Armes  are  capable  of  making  a  greater  impreffion  than  any 
fort  of  Cavalry  the  Antients  ever  had.  I  am  not  of  opinion  how- 
ever, that  we  ought  to  depend  any  more  upon  Cavalry  in  general 
than  they  did  in  former  times  :  for  (as  I  faid  before)  we  have  often 
fecn  them  (hamefully  beaten  of  late  by  Infantry ;  and  indeed  they 
muft  always  come  off  with  the  worft  when  they  engage  Infantry 
that  are  armed  and  appointed  in  the  manner  abovementioned.  Ti- 
granes.  King  of  Armenia,  brought  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  horfe  into  the  field  (many  of  whom  were  armed  like-  our 
Gens  d*  Armes  at  prefent,  and  called  CataphrattiJ  againft  LucuUus  the 
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RoQMn  Gehcrilt^  whofer  flomy  eoodiftod  only  of  fix  theu&nd  bovfe 
a^d  ^tecn  thoufaml:  foot  i  tipon  nrhich  Tigtancft  faid^  i£i^  wire  mare 
like  fie  iruin  i  ^  am  uinlM^adsr  than  an  aem^.  Neverthelofs,  ^ciir 
tbof  fffi»e  toi  eogc^y'  tke .  Kng^  wa$  mutoi  r  and  the  Hiftoriaii^:  who 
gJve^.uA  an  account  qF  ^thait  hftttle,  imputes: the: defeat  cndrelj  to  the 
htUo  ibrviqe  that  wat  done  bjr  the  Cataphrxtti^  whofe  &C08  were  co- 
vefied  lA  fuch  a  maonenr  d»t  thqr  could:  hardlji:  £as>  fsiuoh^  IcTb  aiuioy^ 
thf*  tntacfi  and  their  limbs  ib  oirerloaded  with  heavy  amioiiry  that 
when  anf^  of  tbeax  fen  fratn  their  hocfest  theyr  could  haidljiK  get  tip 
agaiH).  or  nmkc  amy  ufe  of  their  arms.  I  will  ventureio  affiim  there* 
fore,  that  fuch  States  as  depend  more  upon  Cavalry  than  Infastry, 
will  always  be  woak  and  cxpo&d  to  ruui;  as  Italy  har  been  inidor 
tijncts :  for  we  have  feen  it  oveivrun  from  one  end  to  the-  oth«s  and 
phundcrred  by  fofeigneyrs^  sauerdiy  bccauie  its  Princes  bave  made-  little 
or  no  account-  at  ^  of  In6tntry»  and  trufted  foldy:  to>OsMrah7i.  *I« 
i^  right  bowe.vetr  \/b  have  feme  Cavalry  to  fupport  and  affift^ia&tMy ; 
hat  not  to  look  upoi  them  aa  the  main  ftrength  of  anarmy'!  for 
thity  are  highly  nccefla^  to  reconnoitre  a  cmmtryv  to  iconr  the  roadft^ 
t^coake  iftcurfiona^  aod  lay  wafte  an  enemy^s  country^  to  beat  4ijp>  their 
qnarterst  l^  koep  them  in  continual  alarm»  and  to  cut  off  their  eon- 
v^ya^:  but  in  field  hattleb,  which  commcmly  decide^the»faberlof  iti*- 
tiorbi  and  for  which  armies  are  chiefly  dd&gned»:ifae^  are  ^filter 'to 
pwiii^  an  encsajr  that  is  routed  and  flyiflig  thamaay^chmgelfe:  md 
ocnfequently  are;  03buch  inferior  to  foot  [/].      ..     ; 

CosiMo.  Here  I  could  wi(h  to  have  two  difficulties  refblved.  In 
the*  i^^*  plbce>  every  bocfy  knows  .that*  the  Parthiam:  never ^ufedany 
other  fopces  hut  Cavalry  in  their  wart^  and  yet^tfaeyAiaredrfhe' world 
with  the  Romans  :  in  the  next^  I  can  neither  fee  how  Infhntry  can 
be  aUe  to  fuftatn  Cavalry ;  nor  to  wbat  the  ftrength  kA  cheone^  and 
tho  w»akneis  of  the  other  ia  owing.  .  ^' 

t  Faaitiaio.  I  either  tcdd  yoa  bBfore,  or  deitgnedto^tetl  yoti/  that 
what  I  imended  to.  iky  conoeming  the*  Art  of  War'^hcaddte  Ifanited 
i«  Europe ;  and  dierefore.  flialbthnik  myfeif  exoiAd^fom*  aecounting 
for  tto  conduit  of  tjie  Aiiatic  nations;  I  cannot' help  obftrvingto 
ylai,  howeveri.  that  the  discipline  of  the  I^rthtaiis  was^  quits  diiKr-* 
rent  from  that  of  the  Romans :  for  the  former  alLfaughrbnhoriebadk/ 
in  a:  loofe  and  irfi^«lar  manner^  whkh.  ia  not  muehto  bo  depended 
u{Km :  the  latterroa  the  contamry,  feught  chiefly  on'  foot  in  cloib 
and  regular  order:  and-  their  fuccefs  was  various/  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  countries  in  which  they  happened  to  fight.  For  in  en- 
clofed  places^  the-Romans  generally rgot  the  better  $  and  ^e  Parians 
had  the  advantage  in  large  open  pkins :  and  indeed  i^ihr  nature  of 
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the  coUndy  they  had  to  defend  vje  ipery  fkrourabk  to  their  manner 
of  fighting ;  for  it  was  ilat  and  open,  a  dioufknd  miles  from  any  iba 
coafty  with  {o  few  rivers  in  it^  that  they  iraght  ibmetimes  march  two 
or  three  dat)r&'  together  without  feeing  any^  and  iftiryi  thin  of  tow»s 
and  inhafaitants :  fo  that  the  Roman  armies  tudndi  maTched  but  flowfy 
on  acGDunt  jqF  tbei  beav^efs^  of  liieir  mrmmir^  and  the  good  oitier 
they  obferred^  Twtrc  much  annoyed  (by  an  aa^ve  and  Ught^tineH 
enemy»  who  always  fought  on  horfeback,  aad  were  at  one  place  over 
nightf-  and  perhaps  fifty  or  fijcty  miles  off  the  next  day  :  in  this  maft^ 
ner  the  ^Pkrthiana  1  availed  diemfidves  of  their  ;hor£(  vfith  fo  miich 
fuccefs/that  they,  rvined  the  army  oondudedtby  Crafiu^^  and  reduced 
that  under  the  command  of  Mark  Anthbny-to  the  utmoft  difh^fs. 
But  (aa  I  fiud  before):  i  Ihall  confine  myielf  to  Eurape  alone  in  whsit 
I  have/to.&y  jof  thefe  matterst  and  quote  only  the  examples  of  thfe 
Greeks  and  Aomansia  farmer  times,  and  the  Germans  at  prefenf* 
-«^-H*Lct  uscomn  now  (to  the  other  point  if  yo«  pkaicy  'ViZi  what  h 
is  that  makes  Io£inciy  fiiperior  to  C^valry>««>-Y-4  fxy  theo»  in  ^e  firk 
place»  that  Cavalry  cannot  naarch  through  all  roads^  ts  foot!  can  ^ 
and  they  are  flower  in  thdr  motions^  when  itas  neceifaly  to  changb 
theif  order ::  for  if  there  fhonld  be  occafion  to  retreat  when  they  are 
admnoii^)  or  to  advttnce  when  they  are  retreating  f  fo  wheel  off  to 
the- light)  or  lefti;  to  moire  when  diey  are  haltijig>  or  to  halt  when 
the^  are  in  n>otiQff#  it i&  certain  they  cannot  do  it  ^  fyem  as  Infantry^ 
and  if  diey  are  dbirown  into  confofion  by  feme  ftidden  fhock»  tkejr 
cannot  rally  fo  eafily  even  when  the  fhock  is^  ovef .  Befides,  it  often 
JbappD&;S;that  a  brave  and  ^fxirited  fellow  is^put  upon  a  pitiful  hoHcf, 
andaouwardi^on  one  that  is  unrtdy  and  angovenyable  ^  th  either  of 
which:  jca&s^  ibmb  disorder  mvft.  enfue.  Why  then*  ftiould  i<  (berh 
wonderful  itibat  a  fiam  and  compaft  body  of  foot  ihimld  be  able  to 
fuftain  an  attack  of  Cavalry  ;  efpedalfy  as  hotfu  a#e  fMvfible  ariitedtf, 
and  when  they  are  apprehenfive  of  danger,-  cannot  e^ty  be  brou|;^ 
tO;i1ii&  into  it? :  You  fhouki  likewife  compare  the  ibnfe  that  impels 
thott  to  advance,:  with  that  which  oiakra  mem  retittat/  ai^  you  wSR, 
thea£bul,  that  die  ktter  is  much  more  powerful  diste  the  former': 
for  in  one  cafer  tlusy  feel  nothing  but  the  prick  of  a  fpur,  but  in  t^ 
other,  they  fee  a  rank  of  pikes,  and  other  &arp  weapons  prefehied 
to  theni>  fi>  that  3rou  may  &e  both  from  ancient  and  modcrii  proofs, 
that  good'  Inlantry  wiU  always  be  aUe  not  only  to  make  head  agamjft: 
Cavalt^,  but  generally  to  get  the  better  of  diem.  But  if  yovt^jc&p 
that  the  fury  with  which  the  horfes  are  driven  on  to  charge  an 
cnotnyr  makca  them  regaFd  a  pike  no  more  than  a  ^qr ;  I  anfwef, 
that  though  •  horfe  be  upon  his  career^  yet  hi  wilL^A^  hiti^d 
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when  he  comes  near  the  pikes ;  and  when  he  bcgiBS  to  feel  the 
points  of  them,  he  will  either  (land  ftock  ftill,  or  wheel  off  to  the 
right  or  left.     To  convince  vourfclf  of  this,  try  if  you  can  fide  a 
hpife  againft  a  ^yalUandl  »ncy  you  will  find  very  few,  if  any, 
how  jfpirited  fo^ycr^theyxnay  be,  that  can  be  made  to  do  that.  ^  Julius 
Caefar,  before  an  engagement  which  he  had  with,  the  Swifs  in  Gaul, 
not  only  difmounted  himielf,  but  caufed  all  his  Cavalry  to  difmount 
•aifo,  and  fent  their  horfes  awav  to  a  place  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
.^cld  of  batde,  as  fitter  for  flignt  than  to  fight  upon.     Notwithftand^ 
ihg  thcfe  natural  impediments,  however,  to  which  Cavalry  are  fub- 
jedl,  a-General  who  commands  an  army,  which;confifts  chiefly  of  in- 
fantry, (liould  always  lead  them  throufi^h  roads  upon  his  march,  where 
he  cannot  be  attacked  by  Cavalry  without  great  trouble  and  inconve- 
nience; and  fuch  roads  may  eafily  be  found  in  mofi;  countries.     If 
he  marches  over  hills,  they  will  proted  him  from  the  fary  of  their  - 
career,  \vhichyou  feem  to  think  irrefiftible  :  if  he  marches  thcough:  a 
fiat  country,  (he  hedges,  and  ditches,  and  woods,  wjll.genera%.fecure 
l^pi;  every  litde  bank  or  thicket  how  inconfiderable  foever,  every 
vineyard  or  plantation,  is  fufiicient  to  embarrafs  Cavalry,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  asking  with  any  material  e£k€t ;  and  if  they  come  to  en-* 
£age,  it  is  probable  dxey  may  meet  with  the  fame  impediicicntB  in  a 
fiel4  of  battle  as.iipon  a  march  ;  for  the  Icxfi:  obftnaOiioit  fpoils  their 
career,  and  damps  their  ardour.     The  Roman  armies,  however^  I 
■ihufi:  tell  you,  put*  fiich  confidence  in  their  armour  and  manner  di 
fighting,  that  if  it   was  in  their   power  to  chufe  one  place,    that 
was  ever  fo  rough  and  confined,  in  order  to  fhelter  them  from  the 
fury  of  the  enemy's  Cavalry,  and  to  prevent  them  fromi  extending 
their  lines  5  or  another  where  fuch  Cavalrymight ad  with  diegreateft 
advantage,  they  always  made  choice  of  the  latter.— ~-6ut  now  we 
have  armed  our  Infantry,  it  is  time  to   exercife  them :  let  us  fee 
therefore  in  what  manner  the  Romans  ufed  to  exercife  their  Infantry 
before  they  were  fuffered  to  engage  an  enemy  ;  for  though  fddiers 
ma^;be  well-9ho/en  and  armed,  they  will  never  be  good  for  any  thing 
if  they  are. not  diligently  exercifed.     Now  this  exercife  ought  to  be  of 
three  kinds,     In  the  nrft  place,  they  muft  be  taught  to  endure  all 
forts  of  hardship  and  fadgue,  as  well  as  to  be  dexterous  and  agile  : 
in  the  next,  to  handle  their  arms  well :  and  lafdy,  to  obferve  orders, 
and  obey  command,  and  to  keep  their  ranks  and  iladons  whether  it 
be  upon  a  march,  or  in  battle,  or  in  encamping;  which  are  the  three 
principal  operations  in  an  army,  and  if  they  are  well  executed,  a  Ge- 
neral will  come  off  with  reputation  even  when  he  lofes  a  battle.  The 
Ancients  therefore  had  very  Arid  lavirs  and  ordinances  to  enforce  the 
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conftant  pfz&icc  of  theft  c*ercifes  in  cvei^  particular:  their  youth 
were  accuftomcd  to  run  races,  to  leapi  to  pitch  the  bar,  and  t6- 
wrcftle;  all  which  are  very  ntceflary  q^uaKficatfdns  in  Soldiers:  ibr: 
fwiftnefs  of  foot  will  enable  them  tb  be  befofcT-hand'with  an  enemy^ 
in  feizing  aii  advantageous  poft;  to  come  upiit  them  on  a  iuddeuij 
and  to  overtake  them  when  they  are  flying':  if  they  are  nimble  aftd 
dexterous,  th^  will  know  how  to  ivoid  a  Wow,;  and  find  no  difHculty 
in  getting  over  a  foflfe  or  breaft- work :  and  if  they  are  ftrong,  they 
will  be  able  to  carry  their  arms  with  more  eafe ;  to  make  a  greater 
impreilion  Upon  the  enemy,  or  to  fuftaiti  a  ftiock  the  better.  But 
above  «lli  riiey  fhould  be  inured  to  carry  heavy  burdens,  which  is 
very  neceffary  :  for  upon  fome  great  aiid*  prefling  occafions,  they  may 
be  obliged  to  carry  provifions  wit^'them  for  feveral  days,  befides  their 
arms,  Avhich  they  could  not  do  if  they  were  not  accuftomed  to  fuch; 
things:  and  by  thefe  means  grekt  dangers  are  often  avoided,  and 
fometimes  glorious  vi<Soriei  obtained;  To  accuftom  their  younJE 
men*  to  their  armour,  -and  to  teach  them  how  to  handle  their  arms 
with  dexterity,  the  ancients  iifed  to  clothe  them  in  armour  which 
was  tfrice  as  heavy  as*  that* which  theV  were  to  wear  in  battle,  and 
inftead  of  a  fword,  they  put  a  thiek  cudgel  in  their  hands  which  was 
loaded  with  lead  in  the  infide,  and  much  heavier  than  a  fword': 
after' thi^i'^they- fixed  pofts  in  the  earth  abont  fix  feet  high*,  and  f^ 
firm  that  no  blows  could  move  them ;  upon  which  the  yoimg  men 
ufcd  tocjfereife  theriilclves  with  their  cudgel  and  buckler,  as  if  they 
had  been  real  enemies,  fometimes  making'  a  ftroke  at  the  top,  as  ft" 
it  had'  been!-  the  head  or  face  of  a  man,  fometimes  at  the  right  or 
left  fidei  fometimes  at  the  lower  part,  fometimes  advancing  briikljr 
upon  ir>  and  at  others  retreating  a  ftep  or  two ;  by  which  means 
they  became  dexterous  and  expert,  not  only  in  defending  themfelvesi 
but  annoying  an  enemy,  and  the  weight  of  their  falfe  arms  niade 
their  true  ones  feem  light  and  eafy  to  be  wielded.  The  Romans 
taught  their  Soldiers  rather  to  thraft  than  to  cut  with  their  fwords, 
becaufe  thrufts  are  more  dangerous,  harder  to  be  warded  ofF^  and  he 
that  makes  them  does  not  expofe*  his  own  body  fo  much,  and  is 
fooner  Fcady  to  redouble  than  to  rcpdat  a  full  ftroke.  Do  not  think 
it  ftrange,  however,  that  the  Ancients  wcire  fo  exaft  and  particular 
in  things,  which  to  you,  perhaps,  may  feem  trifling  and  ridiculous  : 
but  confider,  that  when  men  come  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  very  little 
advantage  is  of  great  importance ;  and  I  muft  beg  leave  to  tell  you^, 
that  feveral  good  Authors  have  entered  into  a  much  more  minute  and. 
circumftantial  detail  of  thefe  matters  than  I  have  done:  for  the  An- 
cients thought  nothing  conduced  more  to  the  welfare  and  fecurity  6£ 
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their  country,  than  to  iuvea  grcai  muober*  of.  menwelWiicipliMd, 
and  exerci&cU  ^nd  reldy  for.  war  ^  ivdl  knowing,  that  neither  riches 
nor  magnificence,  btit  the  reputatnn  of  their  arms  alone^  could  keep 
their  enemiea  in  awe  and  fubje^on :  and  that  defeats  in  other  things 
may  fometimes  be  iictnedied ;  but  that  in  war,  where  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  of  them  are  .ininiediately  ielt,  they  admit  of  no^i-emedy. 
.Betides,  expertnefs  in  thiofe  exerqifi^  inakes  men  bold  and  oourageoo^ 
in  battle.!  for  inftead  of  being  afraid,  every  one  is  eager  to  ckftin- 
guiih  himfelf  in  fuch  points. as  he  knows  he  excels,  in.  The  An* 
cients  therefore,  took  great  qarp  to  make  their  youth  perfe^  in  all 
foldier-Iike  exercifes :  for  they  like  wife  accuik>aied  tban^  to  throw 
,darts,  that  were  much  heavier  than  thoie  they  carried,  in  war,,  at  the 
pofts  I  mentioned  before ;  which  taught  them  to  be  very  expert  in 
ithe  uie  of  that  weapon,  and  nciade  their  anna  ftrong  and  tnufciilar. 
They  were  alfo  taught  how  to  uie  the  ciois  bow,  :the  long  bow, 
and  the  ding;  and  in  all  thefe  things  there  were  mailers  appoiated 
on  purpofe  to  inflrud:  them:  fothatwhea  they  were- callea-ovttP 
&rve  in  the  wars,  they  were  fp. well  prepared  that  th9rwanlled.no*> 
thing  to  make  them  excellent  Soldiers,  but^tO:  be  taught  how  to  keep 
their  ranks  upon  a  march  or  in  -battle,  and  to  obey  oiden.:  wkkrh 
they  quickly  learnt  by  being  incoxporated  with  others  whaiiadierved 
a  long  time,  and  were  thoroughly  experienced  in  tbac  part'of  idii^ 
cipline.  ^         /•  •'*ri  *,:  • ) 

CosiMo.  What  exercifes  would  you  recommend  to ifuch  as  ai!e  to 
compofc  our  infantry  at  prefent  ? 

pABRiaio.  Mouof  thoie  which  I  have  already  menti<med,  as 
xiinning,  wxeftUng,  leaping,  carrying  heavy  arms,  the  uie  bjf  the 
crofs  bow,  the  long  bow,  and  the  miuket;.  which  laft  is  a  new  wea-«> 
pon,  you  know,  but  a  very  uleful  one.  To  thefe  exercifes  I  irould 
accuftom  all  the  youth  in  the  country,  but  thoie  in  particular  who 
are  deftined  to  be  Soldiers :  and  for  this  purpofe,  I  would  fet  afide 
sill  hdidavs  and  idle  times.  I  would  likcwife  have  tbem  taught  to 
fwim,  wnich  is  very  neceflary ;  for  all  rivers  have  not  bridge»  over 
them,  nor  can  they  expeA  to  find  boats  always  ready  to  traniport 
them :  lb  that  if  your  Soldiers  cannot  fwim,  you  wiU  lofe  many  ad*- 
vantages  aad  opportunities  of  doing  great  ^ings  [g].    The  reafon 

why 

J>]  When  the  ancient  Greeks  would  upbraid  any  one  with  extreme  inrufficiency,  thof 
toM  him  in  a  proverbial  manner,  tbat  be  C9uU  mitber  read  nor  fwim.  Julius  Caetor .  was 
aifo  of  opinion,  that  fwiraming  was  of  great  uie  in  war,  and  he  himietf  found  it  fb ;  for 
<biifing  moft  commoolylo  march  on  fwt,  as  Akacaiider  the  Great  alfe  did,  he  always 
<wam  over  the  Rivers  in  hia  way,  when  expedition  was  seouired.  When  he  was  irt 
JEgypt,  being  forced  to  get  into  a  little  boat  for  his  (afety,  and  fo  many  people  leaping  in 

with 
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whf  the  Hcdsans  cxeriifiad  \th0ip'ycmtii  ia  the  Campus  M^us  was 
becaufe  «hr.  Tibet\raii  ^doie  by  iti  tbabfo.wfamirtlicy  were  fati{giidd^ 
they- might  refm^  cbenicdvca.  in  tko\TiwMW^i^^mtof9im^^ 
I  ihotdd  alfo  chtsfe  ^like.itheAiKMnt8)ifo  hftve  jdi^  properly  txu*^ 
ci&d  that  are  te  foveincfae  GaTairy.  1  .for  k  Is.veiy  neceflary  $  becauiir 
it  tiM  only  teachet  them' to  tid6twi^,,Jmtit»gmk  theatfmcs-of  theic: 
flrength  in  a  better ioiaimerl  'Far  iK^bfidb  pai^poie».  thi^y  faa4  woodttO^ 
hor&s  upon  which  theyscexerciibi.ihei]i£Uvetf^' vanking  upon  them- 
fonettrrks  ^viih  armour  qea^  and  fonustiniea  with  noite/  without  any 
ajSiftance^  and  on  either  fide  of  thehorfe :  fi>  th^it  upon  a  fignal  or 
word  of  comrnxand;  fromi  tkdr  inftrU&ors^.  they^werc  all  either  mounted 
or  difmqtmted  in  a  moment.  .  Now  as  thcfe-^.teencdies^  Iwth  fop  horfe 
and  foot -were  ptadifed  without  any  (difficulty,  or  incon^onienOcf  ioi' 
foniKr  ttmesy  they  might  'eafily  ifar  idtn>diac;ed  agatn^ampngft  ^ 
youth  of  any  ftate  at  prefont^  if  the  OoviennorB  ctf  it  .fo  pkafod  jl-  b$ 
inlai&tthey  ha^et  been  in  fonse of : die  weflern  natiitosy  where  ibey 
divide  the  inhabitants  into  Qloffir^. which  takse  their  ffei{w<3ive.itaf)ies  • 
from  the'  di&rent  forts  of  arms' they  make  ufo  of  in^battlct :  and  9fi 
thtsfo  conM  of  ptlces^  halberds,  muflcets^  and  hows^:  tfoefnen  ^t: 
cany  thofo*  weapons  are  called .  rpikemen,^  halberdeers^,  nKdketeers^f 
bowmeny.^(br  vcners;  <.  Every  inhabitant  is: likewife.obl^ed  to  declarre^- 
in  whioh*«f-  tfaelfe  Clali&&  he  chufes  tot  be  enrolled' :.  and  a^  fom^of 
them  cannot  be  fie  to  bear  arms,  either  on  account  of  their  age  or 
fome  odier  impediment, .  they  make  a  dek&ur  or  choice  out  of.  each 
Cia6,  and  call  thofe-  who  are  thus  chofon/vra/iv  becaufo  they  maltfe 
them  taJbe»  anr  ^  oadi  of  fklelity  and  obedience.     Thdkjurati  then  are 
catted  tc^^sther:  upon  holida]f8,  and  exercifed  in.  the  itfo  of  iuch.-  anns> 
afr  they  take  their  name  from;  every:  Cla&  having  its  particularr  place 
aiiigBod  by*  the  Governors  c^  dbe  State,  where  it  ia  to  rendesvoue^- 
and  be*dxercifod-;  and  every  man  belonging  to:it9  as  well  asthe  jun^: 
is^  toappear  and  bring  his*  proportion  of  nnmey  with  him  tod^fi'ay^  > 
the  tacpencea^  that  are  occafioned  by  thofe  meetine;a.    .  What  fiherer 
fofeis-a^uatty  done  by  odiers,.  I  ihould  think  might  be  done  by  our 

with  hioiv^tntit  wattnHlangpraf  finkiogbr  bt  cbore^  tbongjlihe  wblsM  aii^i^ianGedag^^ 
tq,coinni^ic  bimfelf  to  the  fca^  and  (Warn  to  his  flee^  which  lat  about  two  hundred  pac^ 
off,  holding  his  pockef  b'oold  aWe*  water  in  liislettnand^  ana  drli^g  hh  ^^tniotuf'tnMf^ 
teeth;  •  Saeton.  in  J:  defare^  Seft.  64..  Another  time,  during  the  wtr  he^  wm  engaged  in 
with  Petreius  and  Afranius^  lie  cooinianded  his  whole  army  to  paik  a^ River  by  Ffyunmingy 
without  any  fl^aAfiiur  of  so^ceffi^..  .  .•  ^y  .  :,-    ^rtrt  ;m.v 

, . ' .  ......        ..-,/..  * 

rapuitque  rtiens  in  praelia  mile's.  '       ^  .        . 


Quod  fuj^icf^  (imuiflet  kdr,  tnox  uda  receptis 

Meii\brji,'tovent  uinisjk  gfdidqfjiueLa  gurgitf),  curfu  ^    '     . 

Rcflituunc  ;vftus,  '  LucAN.  t.  IV,  r.  151.  Sc. 

country- 
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ccnintryinene  but  thor  ave  gram  ^Arikaf  aoddegeaenMft>ll0iat  the^ 
will  not 'imitate  anviming' tnatitigood  idiougii  it  wasfentiidy  cHving 
to  fueh  escereiies  toad  toe  Ancients  had  iiich  excellent  In^tijr*  and 
.that  the  States  in  dier'  Wcft»  dbovcmenticmed^  have  much  better  at 
^'prejfent!  >  than '  we  ba:ve ;  -for  the  Romans  either  ezercifed  thdm  at 
liome  the  <in»«>f  theirs  RjepucbiicK  <cur  ahmad^  under  die  seij^n  of » their 
EmpeRN's,  as  I  have^d  befbiei  but  the  Itdian  States  wiU  not  exer- 
cffe  them  at  hom^  and  .tfaroadjthey  cannob;  ^beoaufe  th^  are  not 

'  their  own  Subjedts^  and'  therefore  will  do  nothing  b»t  juft  what 
pleafcB  themfdhresw^  Hence  it  £omes  to  paTs,  that  thefe  milicaiy 
eseroiiefrare  now  wholly,  nqgleded,  and  ail  manner  of  discipline  is 

.  at  an  endi  which  is  the  tme  jcafon  why  many  States^  ^^^pecially 
•in  this  .country,  are  become  ib  weak  aiid  oontemptihle.-— — But  to 
refrnne  tiur  4ubje&  it  is.  not  -fufficient  to  make  a  good' army,  that 
the  Soldiers  are  inured  to  hardihips  and  fatigue^  i^rong,  fwift,  and 
-expert  in  die  ufe  of  their  arms:  they  muft  Ukewiife  leara  to  keep 
:dieir  iwiks,  to  obey  ^  words  of  command,  and  iignals  by  drum  or 
tnimpM,  and  to  obferve.  good  order,  whether  they  halt,  advance, 
retl^t;  are  upon  a  march,  or  engaged  with  an  enemy :  for  without 
M'itnA  attention  .to  thefe  points,  ah  army  will  never  be  good  for  any 
jdnng:  as  it  is  certain  that  a  parcel  of  diforderly  and  ill^difciplined 
matH  though  ever  fo  brave,:  ape  not  &>  much  to  be  depended  upon 
as  others  who  areinot  ibxourageous  by  nature,  but  orderly  aod  well- 
^lifciplined ;  for  good  order  makes  men  bold,  and  confufibn  cowards. 
But  that  you  may  better  comprehend  what  I  am  going  to  fay,  it  is 
neceflary  to  premife,  that  every  nation  has  had  particular  corps,  or 
bodies  of  Soraiers  in  their  Armies  and  Militias,  which  though  dif- 
fering in  their  names,  .varied  but  little  in  the  number  of  men  they 
were  compofed  of ;  as  they  generally  confiAed  of  fu,  or  at  mofl,  of 
•e^ht  thoufaad.  Thus,  the  Romans  had  their  LegionSf  the  Greeks 
their  Pbaianxes;  the  Gauls  their  Caterwe,.  said  the  Swifs  at  prefent 
(who^are  the  only  people  that  have  any  traces  of  the  ancient  military 
inftitutions  left  amongft  them)  what  we  ihofuld  call  Regiments  in  our 
country :  but  they  all  divided  them  into  Battalions  or  fmaller  bodies, 
as  beft  fuited  their  purpofes^  Let  ns  then  call  them  by  the  name 
that  is  moil  familiar  to  us,  and  form  them  according  to  the  beft  dif- 
pofitions  that  have  been  made,  either  by  the  Ancients  or  Moderns, 
Now  as  the  Romans  divided  their  Legion,  which  confifted  of  betwixt 
five  and  fix  thou&nd  men,  into  ten  Cohorts^  we  will  alfo  divide  our 
Regiment,  which  is  to  confift  of  fix  thoufand  foot,  into  ten  Batta- 
lions of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  a  piece ;  of  whom  four  hundred 
jfhould  be  heavy  armed,  and  the  other  fifky  light  amied.     Of  the 

heavy 
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heavy-armed^  let  three,  hundred  have  fwords  and  targets,  and  be 
called  Targetmen ;.  another  hundred  fhould  have  pikes,  and  be  called 
Ordinary  Pikemeni  the  other  fifty  ligfat-aro^ed  men  muft  carry  miif- 
kets,  crofs-bowSt/halberdSv  and  targets^  ly^hora  we  will  call  by  the 
.old  name  of  Ordinary  Felites  i  {6  that  in  the  ten  Battalions  there  will 
be  three  thoufand  ^argetmen^  one  thoufand  ordinary  Pikemcn^  and 
five  hundred  ordinary  VtHtes ;  that  is  to  fay,  four  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred. But  as.  our  Regiment  is  to  confiil  of  fix  thoufand  men,  we 
iJiufi:  add  fifteen  hundred  more ;  of  whom  a  thoufand  mud  have 
^ikes,  and  be  called  Pikemen  extraordinary ;  the  other  five  hundred 
Ihould  be  light-armed,  and  called  VeUtes  extraordinary-,  and  thus  one 
half  of  our  Infantry  would  be  compofed  of  Targetmen,  and  the 
Other  of  Pikemen,  and  others  armed  in  a  different  manner.  Every 
Battalion  ihould  have  a  Lieutenant  Colonel,  or  particular  Comman- 
der of  its  own,  four  Captains,  and  forty  Corporals,  befides  a  Capuin 
and  five  Corporals  of  the  ordinary  Velites.  Over  the  thoufand  Pike- 
men extraordinary,  there  ihould  be  three  Commanders  or  Lieutenant 
Colonels,  ten  Captains,  and  an  hundred  Corporals ;  in  the  Velites 
extraordinary,  two  Lieutenant  Colonels,  five  Captains,  and  fifty  Cor- 
porals. I  would  then  appoint  a  Colonel  or  Commander  of  the  whole 
Kegiment,  with  his  drum  and  Colours;  which  every  one  of  the 
Commanders  abovementioned  ihould  likewife  have  :  fo  that  the  whole 
would  confiil  of  ten  Battalions,  compofed  of  three  thouiand  Target- 
men,  a  thoufand  ordinary  Pikemen,  as  many  extraordinary,  five 
hundred  ordinary  Velites,  five  hundred  more  extraordinary,  in  all  fix 
thoufand :  amongil  whom,  there  would  be  fix  hundred  Corporals, 
fifteen  Lieutenant  Colonels,   fifteen  drums   and  colours,    lixty-five 

Captains,  and  the  Colonel  with  his  colours  and  drum. ^You  fee  I 

have  been  guilty  of  fome  repetition  :  but  it  is  purely  to  make  you 
underiland  me  the  better,  and  that  you  may  not  be  puzzled  or  per- 
plexed when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  drawing  up  an  army  in  order  of 

battle.! rl  iay  then,  that  all  Princes  and  Governors  of  Republica 

ihould  arm  their  Militia  in  this  manner,  and  form  them  into  fuch 
Regiments  J  of  which  they  ought  to  raife  as  many  as  their  dominions 
will  admit ;  after  which,  having  divided  them  into  Battalions  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  I  have  ]\jA  now  given,  in  order  to  make  them 
perfect  in  their  difcipline,  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  exercife  them  Bat- 
talion by  Battalion :  and  though  one  Battahon  has  not  men  enow  in 
it  to  form  a  competent  army  of  itfelf,  yet  by  this  toeans,  every  man 
may  learn  to  do  his  own  duty.  For  two  things  nfjiil  be  obferved  in 
all  armies  :  firil,  that  the  men  be  taught  what  they  are  to^do  in  their 
reipedlive  Battalions ;  and  next,  how  every  Battalion  ,  is  xJo  adl 
Vol.  IL  K  k  k  when 
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IJHv^fiit  4S  joined  xvkh'ochen  to  form  an  anny:  and  ihoCe  that  are 
teady^ndexp^tt  in  theiirft,  will  fooci  learn  thie  fecondi  butiuch  as 
ere  not  perfe<ft  ia  one>  can  never  be  tansht  the  other.  Every  Bat«- 
ttalion  'dien  'muft  fiiA  be  taught  ieparatdy  to  keep  good  order  in  its 
bwn  rank9  up6Af  all^'i^caiiDns^  ami  in  all  places;  and  afterwards, 
iMMr  to  ad  in  conjuniftioii  with  the  rdk,  to  attend  to  the  drums  and 
^onherinftruments,  by  which  all  motions  are  regulated  and  direded 
in  time  of  battle ;  to  underftandfrom  the  difference  of  founds,  whe- 
thtfr  it  is  to  maintain  its  ground,  or  to  advance,  or  retreat,  or  wheel 
c^  or  face  about.  So  mat  when  the  men  know  how  to  keep  their 
ttinks  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  ibrt  of  ground  nor  any  manoeuvre 
dm  throw  them  into  diforder ;  when  they  underftand  what  they  have 
to  do  by  the  beat  of  the  drum  or  found  of  the  trumpet,  and  where 
to  take  their  ftation,  they  will  foon  learn  how  to  ad  in  concert  with 
the  other  Battalions  of  their  Regiment,  when  they  are  aflembled  to 
'fbrm  an  army.  But  as  it  is  neceflary  to  exercife  them  all  together 
ibmetimes,  the  whole  Regiment  fhould  be  aflembled  once  or  twice 
a  year  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  formed  like  an  army  with  front, 
flanks,  and  rear  in  their  proper  places,  and  to  be  exercifed  for  fome 
days,  as  if  they  were  preparing  to  engage  an  enemy.  Now  fince  a 
Commander  draws  up  his  forces  for  battle,  either  upon  fight  of  an 
enemy,  or  in  apprehenfion  of  one  that  is  not  far  off,  his  army  fhould 
4)e  exercifed  according  to  the  occafion,  and  fhewn  in  what  order  it  is 
not  only  to  march,  but  to  engage,  if  need  fhould  require ;  with 
particular  inflruiflions  how  to  aft,  if  it  fhould  be  attacked  on  this  or 
that  fide.  But  when  he  would  prepare  his  men  to  attack  an  enemy 
that  is  in  fight,  he  fhould  fliew  them  how  and  where  to  begin  the 
attack,  whither  they  are  to  retreat  if  they  fhould  be  repulfed,  who 
are  to  take  their  places,  what  fignals,  founds,  and  words  of  com- 
mand they  are  to  obferve,  and  inure  them  to  fham  fights  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  may  be  rather  defirous  than  afraid  to  come  to  a 
real  one.  For  it  is  not  the  natural  courage  of  men  that  makes  an 
army  bold,  but  order  and  good  difcipline  :  becaufe,  when  the  firfl 
ranks  know  whither  to  retreat,  and  who  are  to  advance  in  their 
place  if  they  fhould  be  worfled,  they  will  always  fight  with  fpirit. 
Having  relief  fo  near  at  hand  :  nor  will  the  next  ranks  be  daunted  at 
the  misfortune  of  the  firfl,  as  they  arc  prepared  for  fuch  an  event, 
apd  perhaps  not  fbrry  for  it,  becaufe  they  may  think  it  will  give 
them  the  glory  of  a  vidtory  which  others  could  not  obtain.  Thefe 
cxercifcs  are  particularly  necefTary  in  an  army  newly  raifed,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  negle<fted  in  one  that  is  compofcd  of  veterans ;  for 
though  the  Romans  were  trained  up  to  the  \jl&  of  arms  from  their 

youth. 
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youtby  yet  thik  GrnieralBt  z\way(s  xaoenikd  lauoiter 

with  great  affiduitjr  for  fomc  time 'before  th(ey??efcpefted  to.  come  do  aa 
engagement :  and  Jo&pbos  tells  us  mhasihakory,  that  even  the  very 
futtlers  and  rabble  thkt.ufedtoiblbW  tbeirlaittmeSi  often  did:  g09d 
Samcein  battle  by  having  fecn  tbe  Soldutr^  fte^'uenUy  exei)(^i^,  rand 
learned  to  handle  dieir'arais,  and  kdrp  firm  in  i  their  ranks^  But  aroiiefc 
oompo&d  of  new  men,  which  havd  been  raiied  either  for  present 
fervice,  or  to  be  formed  into  a  Militia  in  order  to  be  employed  upon 
oociafion,  will  be  good  for  nothing  at  alU  if  the  Battalions  are  not  Bdk 
exdrcifed feparutelyv  and  afterw^ds  all  together:  for  as  good  order 
anddifciplineare  abfUo/tely  necefiaiy^  great  care  ought  t!o be  taken  to 
keep  thdm  up  aniongftdiofe  that  know  their  duty,  and  greaterilill  furely 
to  inftrud  fuch  as  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it :  to  eSkd:  which,  a  wife 
iuid  able  Commahder  will  foare  no  fort  of  pains  or  endeavours. 
'  CosiMo^  Youfeem  to  have  deviatod  a  litde  from  your  point  2 
think  e  for  before  3rou  have  told  us  how  a  fingle  Battalion  ought  to 
be  «xercifed,  you  tdik  of  exerciiing  a  whole  army,  and  preparing  it 
for  batde. 

Fa  BR  izio.  You  fay  very  true  indeed ;  and  I  confefs  my  seal  for  thefe 
exercifes  and  inftitutions,  and  my  concern  at  their  being  now  fo  much 
negledted,  have  led  me  a  little  out  of  the  way,  and  occafjoned  mc  to 
break  in  upon  the  order  I  had  propofed  to  myfelf  But  I  will  return  to 
it.  You  may  remember  that  I  told  you  it  is  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance in  difciplining  a  Battalion  to  make  the  men  keep  their  ranks  well: 
for  which  purpoie,  it  is  neceflary  to  exercife  them  in  the  manner  called 
Snail-fajhion  [^];  and  as  I  faid  there  ihould  be  four  hundred  heavyr* 
armed  foot  in  a  Battalion,  I  will  keep  to  that  number.  Thefe  four  hundred 
men  muft  be  formed  into  eighty  ranks,  of  five  in  each  rank,  which 
ihould  leam  both  how  to  extend  themfelves,  and  how  to  reduce  them- 
felves  into  clofer  order^  whether  they  are  moving  flowly  or  brifkly  for- 
wards: but  in  what  manner  this  is  to  be  done,  is  eafier  to  comprehend  by 
feeing  it  actually  performed  than  from  any  defcription  ;  which  is  not 
abfolutely  neceUary  here,  becaufe  every  one  who  has  the  leaft  expe- 
rience in  military  afiairs  knows  the  method  of  it,  and  that  its  chief 
ufe  is  to  accuftom  the  men  to  keep  their  ranks.  But  let  us  ndw 
proceed  to  draw  up  a  Battalion.  There  are  three  principal  ways 
then  of  doing  this  :  the  firft  and  heft  of  which  is  to  draw  it  up  clcdfe 
and  compad  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare  :  the  fecond  i6  to  form 
it  in  a  fquare  with  two  horns  [/J  in  the  front:  and  the  third  is  to 

[h]  That  is,  (I  &ippofe)  to  teach  them  how  to  contract  or  extend  themielves  upon 
occaiion,  as  that  animal  does. 

[/]  The  original  fays  cqh  lafrmte  comuta^  i.  c.  with  a  horned  front :  the  word  cvmo  in 
the  Italian  language,  like  c^rnu  in  the  Latin,  fignifying  a  horn  as  well  as  the  wing  of  an  armj. 

K  k  k  2  throw 
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throw  it  kitx)  a  fquare  with  an  area  or  vacancy  in  the  middle^  which 
is  commonly  called,  a  hollow  fquare.  The  firft  may  be  efie<5ted  two 
ways ',  one,  by  doubling  the  ranks,  that  is,  by  receiving  the  fecond 
rank  into  the  iirft,  the  fourth  into  the  third,  the  fixth  into  the  fifth, 
and  fo  on^  that  fo  where  there  were  eighty  ranks  before  with  five- 
men  in  every  rank,  they  may  be  reduced  to  forty  with  ten  in  a  rank, 
and  by  doubling  them  a  fecond  time,  to  twenty  with  twenty  in  a 
rank.  This  will  make  an  oblong  fquare  :  for  though  there  will  be 
as-  many  men  in  the  files  as  in  the  ranks,  yet  the  men  in  the  ranks- 
mufl  fland  fo  clofe  together  as  to  touch  each  other,  but  thofe  in  the 
files  mud  be  at  leafl  four  feet  diflant  one  from  another :  fo  that  the 
fquare  will  be  longer  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  than  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  right  flank  to  that  of  the  left;  that  is,  the  files  will 
be  longer  than  me  ranks.  The  fifty  ordinary  VeUtes  belonging  to 
the  Battalion  mufl  not  be  mixed  with  the  other  ranks,  but  ported  on 

each  flank,  and  in  the  rear,  when  it  is  formed. The  other  way  of 

drawing  up  a  Battalion  clofe  and  compact  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
fquare  is  better  than  this,  and  therefore  I  will  be  more  particular  in 
defcribing  it.  You  remember,  I  take  it  for  granted,  of  how  many 
private  men  and  what  officers  it  is  to  confift,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
armed:  without  further  repetition  then,  I  fay,  that  the  Battalion  muft 
be  formed  into  twenty  ranks,  with  twenty  men  in  every  rank ;  thar 
is  to  fay,  five  ranks  of  Pikemen  in  the  front,  and  fifteen  of  Target- 
men  in  the  rear :  there  muft  be  two  Captains  in  the  front,  and  two  in 
the  rear :  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  or  Commander  of  the  Battalion 
with  his  Colours  and  Drum  muft  take  poft  in  the  interval  betwixt 
the  five  ranks  of  Pikemen  and  the  fifteen  of  Targetmen :  the  Cor- 
porals are  to  be  placed  upon  the  two  flanks,  one  at  the  extremity  of 
each  rank  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  ^very  one  of  them  may  have  his 
men  by  his  fide  i  thofe  on  the  right  will  have  them  on  their  left,  and 
thofe  on  the  left  will  have  thenm  on  their  right :  the  fifty  ordinary 
Velites  fhould  be  pofted  upon  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  of  the  Batta- 
lion. Now  in  order  to  throw  it  into  this  form,  you  muft  draw  it  up 
in  eighty  ranks,  with  five  men  in  every  rank,  and  placing  the  Velites 
by  themfelves  either  in  the  front  or  the  rear,  every  Captain  muft  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  Company  or  hundred  men,  or  twenty  ranks 
of  five  men  in  each ;  of  which  the  five  front  ranks,  or  thofe  imme- 
diately behind  him,  muft  be  Pikemen,.  and  the  reft  Targetmen.  The 
Lieutenant  Colonel .  or  Commander  of  the  Battalion  with  his  drum 
and  colours,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  interval  betwixt  the  pikes  and 
targets  of  the  fecond  Company,  and  will  take  up  the  room  of  three 
Targetmen :  twenty  Corporals  muft  be  placed  upon  the  left  flanks  of 
the  ranks  commanded  by  the  firft  Captain ;  and  twenty  more  upon 

the 
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the  right  flanks  of  the  ranks  commanded'  by  the  laft:  Captain :  and  H 
muft  be  obferved  that  the  Corporak  of  the  Pikemen  muft  carry  pikes 
themfelvest    and  thofe  of  the  Targotmen  muft  have  targets   and: 
Swords.     Your  ranks  being  thus  difpofed>  if  yon  deiire  to  form  theiil 
in  order  of  battle  to  face  an  enemv^  you^muft  caufe**  the  Captain  bfi 
the  iirfl  twenty  ranks  to  halt  withmsmen^  the  Captain  of  the  iccond 
twenty,  to  keep  advancing,  but  inclining  a  litde  to  the  ri^ht,  clofe- 
along  the  flank  of  the  firft  twenty^  till  he.  comes  abreaft  of  their 
Captain,  and  there  to  halthimfelf :  the  third  is  then  to  advance  with 
his  men  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  right  flank  of  the  other  two  Com-; 
panies,  till  he  is  in  a  line  with  the  two  iirfl:  Captains,  and  there  to: 
halt  as  they  do :  after  which,  the  fourth  Captain  arid  his  Company 
are  to  move  forward  likewiie  by  the  right  flank  of  thofe  that  are  al- 
ready joined,  and  halt  when  he  has  advanced  as  far  as  the  other  three:: 
all  which  being  executed,  two  of  thofe  Captains  mufl  immediately 
quit  the  front  rank  and  take  pofl:  in  the  rear ;  and  then  the  Battalion 
will  be  formed  in  an  oblong  fquare  as  it  was  by  the  other  methods. 
The  Vclites  muft  likewife  be  pofled.  on  each  flanfo  as  they  were  be- 
fore :  one  of  thefe  ways  is  called  doubling  the  ranks Ati  a  right  HHe\  the 
other,  doubling  them  by  tbi flanks:  the  fornicr  is  the  eafler  of  the  two;; 
-the  latter  more  convenient,  and  may  be  better  adapted  to  anfwer  dif- 
ferent oecafions.    For  in  the  former  you  muft  conform  to  the  number,, 
bccaufe  five  doubled  makes  ten,  ten  twenty,  twenty  forty  y  fo  thatif  you. 
double  your  ranks  in  a  right  line,  you  cannot  make  a  front  of  fifteen,, 
or  twenty-five,,  of  thirty,  or  thirty-five,  but  muft  be  governed  in  that 
by  the  number  in  your  firft  rank;  and  as  it  is  often  necefTar)'  to  form, 
a  front  of  fix  or  eight  hundred  foot,  doubling  your  ranks  in  a  right 
line  would  throw  the  men  into  confufion*     I  therefore  like  the  latter 
method  beft :  and  though  j^erhaps  there  may  be  more  difficulty  in  it, 
yet  that  will  fbon  be  furmounted  by  frequj^nti  pra£tice  and  exercife. 
I  fay  then  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  have  Soldiers 
that  know  how  to  take  their  proper  Stations  in  a  moment :  for  which 
purpofe,  it  is  rteccfTary  to  form  them  into  fuch  Battalions,  to  exercife 
them  all  together,,  to  teach  them  to  march  either  quick  or  flow  in  all 
directions,  and  to  keep  fuch  order^  that  noi/pais  or  defile,  how  rough 
or  difficult  foever,  can  oblige  them  to  break  their  ranks.    For.  if  Sol**- 
dicrs  can  do  this,  they  are  good  Soldiers,  and  may  be  called  Veterans, 
though  they  have  never,  feen  the  face  of  an  enemy :  but  if  they  have 
been  in  a  thoufand  battles,  and  are  ignorant  in  that  point,  they  are 
no  better  than  raw  men.     What  has  been  faid,  relates  only  to  draw- 
ing  up  a  Battalion  in  clofer  order  when  it  is  marching  in  fmall  ranks: 
but. after  that  has  been  done,  if  it  fliould  happen  to  be  thrown  into 

diforder^ 
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dUbrder,  ^eith^f  by  Hap  flatujoe^  oiF^thc  reowiUj  ; through  whicll'  it  u6 
oUigcd  to  macck»  oniliy  «a  en^my^  oe  .by  any? other i  accident^  ^sAd 
you  want  to  rcdudeitjtai^.i^ttnw  order  iiximedtatelyi:  there  lies  the 
maUi.  pomt  ai^i chi^f  ^^iS^ulty^.  to  funpoviat >which^ : much  cxevoite 
wd  pradioe  A&d  oxperiotK^  are  npeeii^ryi  and.  therefore  the/And:^ 
enits  fparcd  00  pvns  to  QuaJkethieiriiSoldiers  ready  and  expert/  ia  raliy^i 
iog  wbeneyep  they  were  thrawii  into  confufion.  For  this  purpofe, 
two  things  are  neoeffary»ti2»  ^  be  ieveral  peculiar 

maxks  of  diftindioa  mr  every  8attali0n  ; .  and  that  the  iame  mca  ihould 
always  be.  placed  kx  this  kme  oankjs^  '  For  inftance»  if  amaa^was 
Rationed  in  the  fecond  rank  at  6rft,  let  him  continue  in  it  cwnzE^ 
ter  j  and  not  only  in  the  fame  rank^  but  in  the  very  fame  {dace  4»f 
it^  and  that  he  diay  n6C  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  do  that^  d^ere  muft  be 
fbveral  peculiar  marks  to  guide  aad  dired:  himi»  as  I  £iid  juft  now. 
In  the  nrft  place,  it  is  neceflary  the  Colours  (faould  be  fiich  as  to  be 
ea£dy  diftinguiihed  from  thofe  of  all  other  Battalions^  whra  feveral 
are  joined  together :  in  the  next,  that  the  Lieutenant  Colonels,  Cap- 
tains, and  other  officers  /hould  wear  different  plumes:  and  lafUy 
{which  is  of  ftill  more  importance)  that  every  Corporal  fhould  be 
.diftingui£hed  by  ^me  particular  mark :  in  which  the  Ancients  were 
fo  remarkably  careful  and  exadt,  that  they  caufed  their  numbers  to 
be  marked  upon  their  cafquesin  great  figures,  z^^^Jirji^  fecond^  thirds 
Jhurtbs  and  fo  on :  but  not  thinking  that  fufficient,  every  Targetman 
had  th^  number  of  his  rank  and  his  place  in  that  rank  engraved  upon 
liis  target*  When  men  are  thus  diflinguifhed  from  each  other,  and 
accuflomed  to  know  and  keep  their  refpedtive  flations,  it  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  rally  them  if  they  are  thrown  into  confufion :  for  when 
the  Standard  is  once  fixed,  the  Captains  and  Corporals  will  prefently 
know  their  Stations  j  and  refume  them  (iighether  on  the  right  or  left) 
at  a  due  diOance  from  it :  the  private  men  likewiie,  being  guided  by 
their  ufual  marks  and  the  difference  of  Cdiours, .  will  prefently  fall 
into  their  proper  ranks  and  places :  jufl  as  when  you  are  to  put  toge- 
ther the  Staves  of  a  barrel  which  you  have  marked  before  it  was 
taken  to  pieces,  you  may  eaiily  tStdi  it :  but  if  thofe  Staves  have  not 
been  mariked,  you  will  find  it  eicceeding  difficult,  if  not  impoffible« 
Thefe  things  may  foon  be  learned  by  frequent  pradtice  and  exercife, 
and  are  not  eaiily  forgotten:  and  thus  the  new  raw  men  being  in- 
ftruded  by  the  Veterans,  a  whole  Province  by  fuch  exercife  may  be 
made  TOod  and  experienced  Soldiers  in  time,  ■  >  It  is  neceffary  alfo 
to  teach  your  men  to  move  all  at  a  time^  when  there  is  occafion,  in 
Aich  a  manner  as  to  make  either  flank  or  rear  become  the  front,  or 
the  front  become  either  the  rear  or  one  of  the  flanks ;  which  may 
^fily  be  effected  by  caufing  every  man  to  face  at  once  towards  any 

particular 
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particular  part,  which  then  will  become  the  front  It  is  true  that 
vrhen  they  face  to  either  flank,  it  wiU  make  fbme  alteration  and  dif^ 
proportion  in  the  ranks,  becaufe  the  diftance  which  will  then  be  be-- 
twixt  the  front  and  the  rear,  will  not  be  fo  gfe^  as  that  betwixt  one 
extremity  of  the  flanks  and^the  other :  which  is  quite  coatraiy  to  the 
form  in  which  a  Battalion  ought  to  be  drawn  up :  thii  however  may 
foon  be  reAifled  by  well-exercifed  add  experienced  Soldiers,  and 
therefore  cannot  occaflon  any  great  diforder.  But  there  'is  another 
xnancsuvre  of  great  importance,  in  which  (till  more  readinefs  and  ex* 
pertnefs  are  requifite ;  and  that  is,  when  a* whole  Battalion  is  to  move 
all  at  once  like  one  folid  body ;  for  inftance,  when  it  is  to  wheel  to 
the  left  about  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  front  on  that  dds  where  the  left 
flank  was  before :  for  then  thofe  that  are  on  the  loft  at  the  extremity 
of  the  front  rank  muft  ftand  fafl:,  and  thoie  that  are  neareft  them  on 
the  right  mufl:  move  fo  flow,  that  the  reft  who  are  farther  from  them 
on  the  right,  and  thofe  at  the  other  extremity  of  that  rank,  may  not 
be  obliged  to  run;  otherwife,  they  will  he  in  great  confufion.—— 
Now  as  it  always  happens,  when  a  Battalion  is  attacked  on  its  march 
from  one  place  to  another,  that  the  Companies  which  are  not  pofted 
in  the  front  are  forced  to  fight  either  in  one  of  the  flanks  or  the  rear, 
and  the  Battalion  is  under  a  fudden  neceflity  of  making  a  front  where 
that  flank,  or  perhaps  the  rear,  was  before ;  in  order  to  form  thoie 
Companies  in  due  proportion  and  order,  all  the  pikes  are  to  be  placed 
in  that  flank  which  is  to  become  the  front,,  and  the  Corporals,  Cap-- 
tains,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  mufl:  take  their  refpedlive  pofl:s  as  in  the 
method  of  forming  a  Battalion  above  defcribed.  To  effcdl  this  then, 
in  forming  the  Battalion  into  eighty  ranks  of  five  men  in  every  rank, 
you  muft  put  all  the  Pikemen  into  the  twenty  firft  ranks,  with  five 
of  their  Corporals  in  the  front  rank,  and  fiive  in  the  laft  of  that  Com- 
pany :  and  then  the  other  fixty  ranks,  or  thi'ee  Companies,  will 
wholly  confift  of  Targetmen ;  in  the  firft  and  laft  rank  of  which 
there  muft  be  five  of  their  Corporals.  The  Lieutenant  Colonel,  with 
his  ftandard  and  drum,  are  to  take  poft  in  the  Center  of  the  firft 
Company  of  Targetmen,  and  the  four  Captains  at  the  head  of  their 
refpe^ve  Companies.  When  it  is  thus  fornied,  if  you  would  have 
all  the  Pikemen  upon  the  left  flank,,  you  nuift  double  the  Companies 
one  by  one  by  their  right  flanks :  but  if  you  would  have  them  on  the 
right  flank,  you  muft  double  them  by  the  left :  and  thus  the  Batta- 
lion will  have  all  its  Pikemen  upon  one  flank,  the  Corporals  in  the 
front  and  rear,  the  Captains  in  the  front,  and  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  center.  This  is  the  oider  it  is  tg  obferve  whilft  it  is  march- 
ing :  but  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  if  you  would  have  its  front 
where  one  of  the  flanks  was  before,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 

order 
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Jbrder  your  men  to  &ce  to  that  flank  where  the  Pikemen  are,  and 
•then  the  whole  Battalion^  with  all  its  ranks  and  officers,  are  prefentljr 
•dfanged,  and  in  the  order  I  defcribed  before :  for  every  man  will  be 
fin  his  proper  ftation,  accept  the  Captains^  and  chey  will  foon  take 
their  pofts.«— ^-^Biit  whei)  a  Battalion  is  marching  forwards^  and  ap- 
^nrehenfive  of  being  attacked  in  the  rear,  the  ranks  muft  be  fo  dif- 
^fed  that  the  Pikemen  may  be  polled  there:  for  which  purpofe,  five 
tanks  of  them  (hould  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  every  Company,  inftead 
of  its  front  where  they  are  ufually  Rationed :  in  all  other  relpcd:s  let 
<he  ordinary  difpoiition  be  obferved  [k]. 

'^  CosiMo.  If  I  remember  right,  you  told  us  that  this  manner  of  ex- 
jercife  is  calculated  to  reduce  all  the  Battalions  of  a  Regiment  into  the 
form  of  an  army ;  and  that  it  was  fufficient  for  fucb  a  purpofe.  But 
if  it  ihould  happen  that  this  Battalion  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men 
'ihould  be  obliged  to  fight  by  itfelf,  how  would  you  draw  it  up  in  that 
cafe? 

Fabrizio.  The  Lieutenant  Colonel  (hould  confider  in  the  firft 
place,  where  it  will  be  moft  ncccfliry  to  place  his  Pikemen,  and  to 
4)0(1  them  there  accordingly;  which  may  eafily  be  done  without  break- 
ing in  upon  the  abovementioned  difpofition:  for  though  that  is  the 
order  which  fhould  be  obferved  by  a  Battalion  when  it  adts  in  con-* 
junftion  with  others  againft  an  enemy;  yet  it  may  ferve  upon  all 
other  occafions  whatfoever.  However,  in  ihewing  you  the  two  other 
methods  of  drawing  up  a  Battalion,  which  I  promifed  you  a  little  while 
ago,  I  will  anfwer  your  queflion  more  particularly :  but  they  are  fel- 
dom  ufed ;  and  if  ever,  it  is  when  a  Battalion  is  to  adt  alone  and  inde- 
pendent upon  all  others.*— —In  order  then  to  form  a  Battalion  with 
two  wings  (or  more  properly  two  horos)  in  the  front,  you  are  to  dif- 
pofe  your  eighty  ranks  of  five  men  in  a  rank  in  this  manner.  In  the 
£rft  place,  you  muft  poft  a  Captain  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  ranks, 
which  are  to  confift  of  two  Pikemen  on  the  left,  and  three  Targetmcn 
on  the  right.  Next  to  the  five  firft  ranks,  let  there  be  twenty  more, 
with  twenty  Corporals  pofted  in  them  ;  all  of  them  betwixt  the  Pike- 
men and  the  Targctmeh,  except  the  five  which  carry  pikes;  for  they 
muft  be  placed  aniongft  the  Pikemen.  After  thefe  twenty-five  ranks 
thus  drawn  up,  let  there  be  pofted  another  Captain  at  the  head  of  fif- 
teen ranks  of  Targetmen.  In  the  interval  betwixt  this  Company  and 
the  third,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  with  his  Colours  and  drum,  is  to 
poft  himielf  at  the  head  of  the  third  Company,  confiding  of  fifteen 
tanks  more  of  Targetmen.  The  third  Captain  is  to  take  poft  at  the 
hczd  of  the  fourth  Company,  whkh  is  to  confift  of  twenty-five  ranks, 

£ij  The  Veli^cs  jtben^  we  ar^  to  Aippofe,  muft  be  Rationed  m»  heAve. 
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every  one  of  which  is  to  have  three  Targetmen  on  the  left,  tiiid  two 
Pikemen  on  the  right :  and  after  the  five  firft  ranks  tliere  mull  be 
twenty  more  with  Corporals  in  them  polled  betwixt  the  Targetmen 
nnd  the  Pikemen ;  in  the  rear  of  this  Company  the  fourth  Captain  is 
to  take  his  Station.  If  then  you  would  form  thefe  ranks  thus  drawn 
up  into  a  Battalion  with  two  horns,  you  mufl  order  the  (irft  Captain  te 
halt  with  his  twenty-five  ranks,  and  the  fecond  to  make  a  motion  to 
the  right,  and  then  to  advance  with  his  fifteen  ranks  of  Targetmen 
to  double  the  right  flank  of  the  twenty-five  ranks  that  have  halted, 
till  he  comes  a-breaft  of  the  rank  that  is  the  fifteenth  from  their  rear^ 
and  there  to  halt  himfelf.  After  this,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  with  his 
fifteen  ranks  of  Targetmen,  is  to  do  the  fame  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  two  firfl  Companies.  Lad  of  all,  the  third  Captain,  with  his 
twenty-five  ranks,  and  the  fourth  Captain  in  the  rear  of  them,  is  to 
move  to  the  right,  and  then  advance  along  the  right  flank  of  the  other 
three  Companies,  but  not  to  halt  till  his  rearmoft  rank  is  in  a  line 
with  their  rearmoft  rank:  all  which  being  done,  the  Captain  of  the 
firft  fifteen  ranks  of  Targetmen' muft  quit  his  Station,  and  repair  to 
the  left  of  the  rearmoft  rank,  and  the  fourth  Captain  to  the  right  of  it. 
In  this  manner  you  will  have  a  Battalion  of  twenty-five  ranks,  fomc 
confifting  of  five,  and  others  of  twenty  men :  with  two  horns  (one  at 
each  angle  of  the  fi-ont)  each  of  which  will  confift  often  ranks  of  five 
men  a- piece,  and  a  fpace  betwixt  the  horns  large  enough  to  receive  ten 
men  a-breaft.  The  Lieutenant  Colonel  takes  poft  in  this  open,  a  Captain 
at  the  front  of  each  horn,  and  another  at  each  angle  in  the  rear  of 
the  Battalion ;  two  files  of  Pikemen  and  twenty  Corporals  arc  placed 
on  each  flank.  The  horns  may  ferve  to  fecure  the  carriages  and  bag- 
gage, as  well  as  the  artillery,  if  there  be  any:  the  Vclites  may  be  ranged 

along  the  flanks,  on  the  outfide  of  the  Pikemen. Now  in  order  to 

reduce  this  horned  Battalion  into  a  Hollow  Square^  you  need  only  to 
take  eight  of  the  rearmoft  of  thofe  fifteen  ranks  that  have  twenty  men 
a-piece  in  them,  and  place  them  immediately  in  the  front  of  the  two 
horns,  which  will  then  become  the  flanks  of  the  Hollow  Square.  In 
this  Area  left  in  the  middle,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  is  to  take  place 
with  his  Colours  and  Drum :  and  it  may  likewife  receive  the  carriages 
and  baggage,  but  not  the  Artillery;  which  is  to  be  planted  either  in 

the  front  or  on  the  flanks, Thefe  are  the  methods  that  may  be  taken 

to  form  a  Angle  Battalion  when  it  is  to  pafs  alone  through  dangerous 
and  fufpeAed  places  :  but  the  folid  Battalion,  without  horns  or  Area  in 
the  middle  of  it,  is  certainly  the  beft:  ncvcrthcleis,  cither  one  or  other 
of  thpfe  forms  may  be  necelTary^pi^lMU^^gJ^^  ^^^  carriages, 
baggage,  &c.     The  Swifs  have  ^     ^^^^^Rrrms  of  drawing 
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up  their  Battalions :  one  of  them  is  in  the  fhape  of  a  Crofs ;  in  the 
A)ace$  betwixt  the  arms  of  which,  they  place  their  mufketeers  ta 
melter  them  from  the  firft  fliock  of  an.  enemy ;  but  as  fuch  Batta- 
lions are  only  fit  to  engage  feparately,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  fliew 
in  what  manner  feveral  Battalions  united  muft  fight,  I  fhall  not  give 
myfelf  the  trouble  of  defcribing  the  order  they  obferve. 

Cos  I  MO.  I  think  I  fufficiently  comprehend  the  method  that  is  to 
be  followed  in  exercifing  the  men  of  whom  your  Battalion  confifts ; 
but,  if  I  miftake  not,  you  faid  you  would  add  a  thoufand  Pikemea 
extraordinary,  and  five  hundred  Velites  extraordinary,  to  the  ten  Bat- 
talions of  which  your  Regiment  is  to  be  compofed.  Would  you  not 
cauie  them  alfo  to  be  exercifed  ? 

Fabrizio.  Certainly,  and  very  well  too  :  for  I  would  exercife  the 
Pikcmen,  by  Companies  at  leaft,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  difcipline 
of  the  Battalion  :  for  I  (hould  employ  them  more  than  the  ordinary 
Pikemen,  cfpecially  upon  particular  occafions,  as  in  convoys,  cfcorts^ 
plundering,  and  the  like.  As  to  the  Velites,  it  may  fuffice  to  exer- 
cife them  feparately  at  home  in  their  particular  method  of  fightings 
without  bringing  them  into  the  field :  for  as  they  are  to  fight  in  a 
loofe  and  detached  way,  there  is  no  occafion  to  call  them  together 
when  the  reft  of  the  Battalion  is  aflembled  to  be  difeiplined  in  their 
own  manner.  You  muft  therefore  (as  I  £iid  before,  and  beg  leave  to 
fey  again)  take  great  care  to  exercife  your  Battalions  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  men  be  taught  to  keep  tlieir  ranks,  to  know  their  pro- 
per ftations,  to  rally  or  alter  their  difpofition  in  a  moment,  when 
they  are  either  got  into  troublefome  defiles,  or  apprchenfivc  of  being 
•attacked,  or  are  difordercd  by  an  enemy  :  for  when  they  are  perfed; 
in  thcfe  things,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  to  learn  where  the  ftation 
of  a  Battalion  is,  and  what  it  has  to  do  when  it  is  joined  with  others 
to  form  an  army.  So  that  if  any  Prince  or  Republic  would  be  at 
the  trouble  of  eftablifhing  this  chicipUne  and  thefe  exercifes, '  they 
i  would  always  have  good  Soldiers  enow  in  their  dominions 'to  make 
them  ibperior  to  their  neighbours,  and  put  them  in  a.  condition  to 
give  law  to  others,  inftead  of  receiving  it  ftmn  tiiem.  But  fuch  is 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times  we  live  in^  that  thefc  things- are  (6  far 
from  bring  in  any  efteem  at  prefent,  that  they  are  totally  aegkdted 
and  laughed  at :  which  is  tike  reafon  that  our  armies  are  now  good 
for  nothing ;  and  that  if  there  be  yet  any  officers  or  private  men 
^inongft  us  who  have  the  leaft  (hare  of  experience,  or  courage,  or 
abilities  of  any  kind,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  (hewing  them. 

Cost  MO.  How  many  carriages  would  you  afiign  to  a  Battalion? 

Fabrizio.  In  the  firft  place,  no  Captain  or  CorporaL  (hould  be 
foffered  to  ride  upon  a  march ;  iand  i£  the  Lieutenant  Colonel'  had 

a  mind 
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a  mind  to  ride,  it  fhould  be  upon  a  mule,  and  not  upon  a  horfc.  I 
would  allow  him  two  baggage  horfes  ^lowever,  one  to  every  Captain* 
and  two  betwixt  three  Corporals ;  becaufe  I  would  lodge  three  of 
them  together  when  they  are  in  camp,  as  I  Ihall  (hew  in  its  proper 
place.  So  that  every  Battalion  fhould  have  fix  and  thirty  horfes  to 
c&rry  its  tents,  kettles,  hatchets,  mattocks,  fpades,  with  other 
fuch  implements  and  utenfils  as  are  necelTary  in  an  encampment, 
and  any  thing  elfe  that  may  be  ufeful  or  convenient,  if  there  is  room 
for  it. 

CosiMO.  Though  I  believe  all  the  officers  in  your  Battalicm  may 
be  ncceflary,  yet  I  (hould  be  afraid  that  fo  many  would  create  con-?- 
fufion. 

Fabrizio.  That  might  be  the  cafe  if  they  were  not  all  under 
the  command  of  one  perfon;  but  as  they  are,  they  rather  ferve  to 
preferve  and  promote  good  order ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  keep  it  up  without  them  :  for  a  wall  that  is  weak  and  tottering  in 
every  part,  may  be  better  fuppofted  by  many  props  and  buttrefles, 
though  they  are  but  feeble  ones,  than  by  a  few-,  be  they  ever  fo  fub- 
ilantial ;  becaufe  their  ftrength  cannot  be  of  much  fervicc  at  any 
confiderable  diftance.  For  this  reafon,  there  ought  to  be  a  Corponil 
over  every  ten  Soldiers  in  all  armies,  who  (hould  be  a  man  of  more 
Ipirit  and  courage,  at  leaft  of  greater  authority,  than  the  reft,  in 
order  to  animate  them  both  by  his  words  and  example,  and  exhort 
them  continually  to  keep  firm  in  their  ranks,  and  behave  themfelves 
like  men.  How  neceffary  thefe  things  are,  may  plainly  appear  from 
the  example  even  of  our  own  armies,  all  which  have  their  Corporals, 
Drums,  and  Colours,  though  none  of  them  do  their  duty.  As  tm 
Corporals,  if  they  would  anfwcr  the  end  for  which  they  were  firft  ap- 
pointed, every  one  of  them  fhould  have  his  particular  men  under  him, 
ihould  lodge  with  them,  (hould  charge  with  them,  and  always  be  in  the 
iame  rank  :  for  then  they  might  keep  them  fo  regular  and  compact  in 
their  feveral  ftations,  that  it  would  be  almoft  impoflible  for  any  enemy 
to  break  or  diforder  them ;  and  if  that  (hould  ever  happen,  they  might 
^prefently  be  rallied  :  but  in  thefe  times  they  are 'employed  in  other  pur- 
pofes  of  a  different  nature,  and  do  nothing  as  they  ought  to  do,  though 
their  pay  is  confiderable.  It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  Colours,  which 
are  ftill  continued,  rather  to  make  a  fine  fhew,  than  for  any  other  ufe 
that  is  made  of  themi  Whereas  the  Ancients  availed  themfelves  of 
them  tis  guides  and  direftions  ia  <^i%^  diiorder  :  for  as  foon  as  the 
Colours  were  fixed,  every  mi^f^^^^lft^k  'f\nd  immediately  re- 
turned to  it.  They  Hkewife  \m  ^^^^  '''  -^'^ve,  and  when 
to  halt,  by  the  motion  or  hafl^  ^^^^  o.  l  it  is 
neceiTary  there  ihould  be  moi^                   ^^^^^^      ^  and  that 
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e^fy  Corps  fhouM  kave  its  particuiar  En&gn,  and  marks  of  diilinc-^ 
tion  ?  for  then  it  wili  know  what  it  has  to  do,*  and  adfc  with  fpirit^ 
The  Soldiers  then  are  to  obfervc  the  motion  of  their  £n%QS9  and 
th^  Enfigns  the  beat  of  the  drum;  for  that^  when  rightly  managed^ 
is  a  dire^on  to  the  'Whole  army^'  which  is  to  oA-  and  move  in  a  cer- 
tain meafure  and  pace,  according  to  its  different  notes  and  founds, 
that  {o  it  may  know  how  to  keep  diie  time  and  order.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  Ancients  bad  their,  pipes  and  fifes,  and  other  forts  of  mi- 
litary mufic,  perfedlly  adapted  to  different  occafions  :  for  as  a  man 
that  is  dancing,  and  keeps  time  with  the  muiic,  cannot  make  a  falfe 
ftep ;  fo  an  army  that  properly  cd)ferve&  the  beat  of  its  drums  cannot 
eafily  be  difordcred.  The  Ancients,  therefore,  ufed  to  vary  the  founds 
and  notes  of  their  military  muiic  according  to  the  occalion,  and  as  they 
wanted  cither  to  excite,  or  abate,  or  confirm  the  ardour  of  their  Sol- 
diers :  and  as  their  tunes  and  marches  were  different,  they  gave  them 
different  names :  the  Doric  was  calculated  to  infpire  men  with  refolu- 
tion  and  firmnefs,  the  Phrygian  excited  martial  ardour,  or  rather  fury : 
for  Alexander  the  Gjireat  (as  it  is  faid)  being  at  dinner  one  day,  and 
hearing  a  Phrygian  march  founded,  was  fo  tranfported  with  it,  that  he 
leaped  up  from  the  table  and  drew  his  fword,  as  if  he  had  been  going 
to  charge  an  enemy.  It  would  be  very  ufeful  then^  either  to  revive 
thefe  meafiires,  or  invent  new  ones  for  fuch  purpofes ;  but  if  thatcan- 
nor  be  done,  chofe  at  leaft  fhould  not  be  negledted  or  laid  afide,  which 
leach  Soldiers  to  obey  command  :  and  thefe  may  be  varied  and  adapted 
according  to  the  occafion  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  by  frequent  ufe  and 
cxercife,  they  may  learn  to  diftinguifh  them,  and  know  their  fignifir 
cation  :  but  at  prefent  our  drums  are  chie%  employed  to  make  a  noife 
and  parade. 

GosiMo.  I  fhould  be  very  gkd  to  be  informed  {if  you  have  ever 
confidered  the  matter)  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  we  are  fo  degenerated, 
and  that  not  only  thefe  exercifes,  but  all  manner  of  military  difcipline, 
are  now  fallen  into  fuch  negledt  and  difufe  amongfl  us. 

FabH'X^io.  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  matter  very  freely^ 
Sir.  You  know  then,  there  have  been  n\any  renowned  Warriors  in 
Europe,  but  few  in  Africa,  and  fewer  flill  in  Afia :.  the  reafon  of  which 
is,  that  the  two  lafl  mentioned  quarters  of  the  world  have  had  but  one 
et  two  Monarchies,  and  but  few  Republics- in  them  5  and  that  Europe, 
en  the  contrary,  has  had  feveral  Kingdoms,,  but  more  Republics  in  it. 
Now  noen  become  great  and  excellent,  and. fhew  their  abilities  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  employed  and- encouraged  by  their  Sovereigns,  whcr 
ther  they  happen  to  be  Kings,.  Princes,,  or  Republics :  fo  that  where 
there  are  many  States,  there  will  be  many  great,  men ;  but  where,  there 
are  few  of  one  fort,  there  will  not  be  many  of  the  other.    In  Afia, 
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there  were  Ninus,  CyruQ»  Artaxei:xcSy-.:MithudateSv  and  Home  &w 
others  like  them.  In  Africa  (withoutr  haying  recourfQ  to  the  early 
times  of  the  ancient  Egyptians)  wq  read  of 'Ma/nnilTa,  JuguKtha,.  an4 
(bme  Carthaginian  Commanders  of  eminent  note  j  the  nufffi^er  qf 
whom,  however^  is  very  fmall  in  comparifon  of  that  which lEoropchaa 
produced:  for  in  this  quarter  o/ the  world,  indleed>  tj^^rehave  be^ 
numbers  of  great  men  that  we  know  of»  and,  maay.  mpre;  j without 
doubt^  whofe  memories  are  now  extinguiihed.  by  the  malevolence  of- 
time  :  becaufe  every  State  being  obliged  to  cheridi  and  encourage  men 
of  merit  and  abilities,  cither  out  of  neceiHty  or  for  other  realbns^  where 
there  are  many  different  States,  there  muft  of  courfe  be  many  great 
men.  Afia,  on  the  contrary,  has*  not  produced  many  extraordinary 
men  :  becaufe  that  quarter  of  the  globe  being,  fubjedi  in  a. great  mea* 
fure  to  one  Monarchy  alone^  of  fo  large  an  extent  that  mod  parts  of  it 
languifh  in  continual  inactivity,  cannot  foroir  any  confiderable  number 
of  men  to  great  and  glorious  enterprizes.  The  fame  m/Biy:  be«faid  of 
Africa ;  though  indeed  there  have  been  more  able  Commanders  in  that 
Country  than  in  Afia ;  whichi was  owing  to.  the  Republic  of  Carthage: 
for  there  will  always  be  a  greater  number  of  fuch  men  in  Republics 
than  in  Monarchies ;  becaufe  merit  is  generally  honoured  in  the  former> 
but  feared  in  the  latter  :.  from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs^  that  able  men 
are  cheriflied  and  encouraged  in  one,  but  difcountenanced  and .  fup«- 
preiTed  in  tiK  other.  If  we  coniider  Europe  in  the  next  place,  we 
iliall  find  that  it  was  always  full  of  PrincipalitieSy  Kiogdomsi  and  Rct 
publics,  which  lived  in  perpetual  jealoufy  of  each  other>  and  being 
obliged  to  keep  up  good  difcipline  in  their  armies^  were  under  a  neceC* 
fity  of  honouring  and  encouraging  military  merit.  For  in  Greece,  be* 
fides  the  Macedonian  Monarchy,  there  were  fevcral  Republics,  every 
one  of  which  produced  many  great  and  eminent  men.  In  Italy,  there 
were  the  Romans^  theSamnites,  the.Tufcans,  and.tjie  Cifalpine  Gaqls > 
France,  Germany^  and  Spain  abounded  with  Republics  and  Principal 
lities:  and. if  we  do  not  read  of  fo  many  great  men  in  any  of  tbcoi 
as  amongft  the  Romans^  that  is  owing  to  the  partiality  of  Hiftorians, 
who  generally  follow  the  flream  of  fortune^  and  content  themfelvcs 
with  praifing  the  Conqueror.  It  is  but  reafonable:  however  to  fuppoie, 
there  were  a  great  many  illuftrious  men  amongil  the  Saouutes  and  Tus- 
cans, as  they  fupported  themfelves  againil  the  Romans  an  hundred  and 
fifty  years^  The  fame  n^y  be.  fuppofed  of  France  and  Spain :.  but  the 
merit  which  mod  authors  are  fo  ihy  of  allowing  in  particular  men^v 
they  are  forward  enough  to  celebrate  in  whole  nations,  when  they  tell 
us,,  with  what  bravery  and  refolution  they  exerted  themfelves  in  defence 
of  their  liberties.  Since  it  is  manifefl  then,  that  where  there  are  many 
States  there  will  always  be  many  able  men,  it  is  certain>  MMlygbeathfiL- 
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number  of  thofe  States  id  idimim^hads  the  number  of  fcich  men  will 
likewife  decreafe  by  degrtiis,'  afe  tht  efFed  mud  ceafe  when  the  csi^ft 
i$  taken  away«.  :  Thiis^-  when  the^Rbtn^n  J^mpire  had  fwallowed  up  ail 
the  Kingdoms  and-Rtipublics  in  Btirope  and  Africa,  and  iii6ft  of  thofe 
in  Afia^  merit  and  abilims  met  Xi^th  no  countenance  Any  where  but  at 
Rome :  (o  that  grceat^men  begatl  to  grow  fcarcer  and  fcarcer  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Afia^  till  at  laft^;  there  wefe  hardly  any  to  be  found  ;  for 
as  all  fnanner  of  fpirit-dnd  ^orth  wai  extinguilhed,  except  amongft 
the  Romans,  fo  athth  they  bfttarive  Corrapt,  the  whole  world  in  a 
manner  was  corrupted,  and  the  Scythians  poured  by  fwarms  into  an 
Empire^  which,  having  extinguifhed  the  virtue  of  moft  other  nations, 
was  not  able  to  prefefve  its  own.  And  though  that  Empire  was  after- 
wards difmtiBbered  by  thofe  Barbarians,  yet  the  feveral  parts  of  it  intd 
which  it  was  cantoned  heter  recovered  their  priftine  vigour ;  for,  in 
,  y  the  firft  place,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  requires  a  long  courfeof 
time^  to  revive  good  order  and  difcipline  when  it  is  once  aboliflicd  : 
and  in  the  nelt>  the  Chriftian  Religion  has  wrought  fuch  a  change  in 
the  manners  and  ciiftoms  of  mankind,  that  they  are  now  no  longer 
*iftder  a  necfeffity  of  defending  themfelves  with  fuch  a  degree  of  ob- 
Ainacy  and  defpair  as  they  did  in  former  times.  For  then,  all  fuch 
:as  were  vanquiihed  in  battle,  were  either  put  to  death,  or  carried  into 
perpettial  flavery  in  the  enemy's  country,  where  they  fpent  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives  in  labour  and  mifery ;  if  a  town  was  taken,  it  was 
either  demoHihed,  or  the  inhabitants  were  ftrippcd  of  their  goods, 
difperfed  all  over  the  World,  and  reduced  to  the  laft  degtee  of  ©oveny 
and  wretchedncfs :  fo  that  the  dread  of  thefe  evils  obliged  iliem  to 
keep  up  good  difcipline  in  their  armies,  and  to  honour  all  thofe  that 
excelled  in  the  Art  of  Wan  But  at  prefent,  thofe  terrible  apprehen- 
iions  are  in  a  great  mea(bre  diflipated  and  extiDgui(hcd  :  for  'after  an 
army  is  defeated,  thofe  that  fall  into  the  hands  bf  the  Conqueror  arc 
feldom  or  never  put  to  death ;  and  the  termrs  of  their.ranfom  are  made 
-fo  cafy,  that  they  do  not  long  continue  prifoners.  If  a  town  has 
changed  fides  an  htmdred  times,  it  is  not  demolifhed,  nor  are  the  inha* 
bitants  either  difperfed  er  ftripped  of  their  poffeflions^  the  worft- they 
liave  to  fear  is  being  laid  under  contributicfn  :  fo  thatnlen  now  no 
longer  care  to  ibbmit  to  the  rigour  and  continual  bardfliipiB  6f  mHitary 
difcipline,  to  ward  off  evils  which  they  ate  but  litrie  afraid  of.  Be- 
lideSy  the  Provinces  of  Europe  are  fubjedt  to  few  Heads  at  prefent,  in 
comparifon  of  what  they  were  formerly :  aH  France  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  one  King;  aH  Spain  trnder  that  of  another  j;  and  there  are 
not  many  Principalities  or  Reptrblies  in  Italy:  fo  that  the  pcHty  States 
ii&d  protcdion  under  ihe  wings  c*f  theftrong,  attd  thofe  that  are  more 

powerful 
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powerful  are  not  afraid  of  utter  ruin,  even  if  they  (houid  be  conquered, 
for  the  reafons  already  given.  . 

CosiMo*  But  we  have  feen  many  towns  facked,  and  fome  King^ 
doms  entirely  ruined  within  thefelaft  five  iind:  twenty  years ;  examples^ 
which  ought  to  ferve  as  warnings  to  others  to  provide  for  their  fecu* 
rity  by  reviving  the  ancient  military  difcipline  and  inilitutions. 

Fabrizio.  You  fay  very  true:  bmconfider  what  towns  thofe  were 
which  fufFered  in  that  manner,  and  you  will  find  they  were  not  States 
thcmfelvcs,  but  inferior  members  of  States :  if  Tortona  was  facked^ 
Milan  was  not ;  Capua  fuffered,  but  Naples  efcaped  ;  Brefcia  and  Ra* 
venna  felt  the  lafti  of  the  Conqueror,  but  Venice  and  Rome  came  off 
with  impunity  :  fo  that  thefe  examples  are  not?  fufficient  to  make  a 
State  change  its  purpofe ;  but  rather  determine  it  to  perfevere  in  its  re- 
folution,  when-  it  fees  it  can  at  any  time  redeem  itfelf  from  deftrudtion 
by  a  ranfom  ;  for  it  will  not  expoie  itfelf  and  its  iubjedb  to  the  conti** 
nual  fatigues  of  military  difcipKne  and  exercifes,  when  they  feem  not 
only  unneccflary  in  a  great  meafurc,  but  attended  with  much  trouble 
an4  inconvenience.  As  for  the  dependent  members  which  ought  to 
be  moft  affedted  with  thefe  examples,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
iave  themfelves ;  and  thofe  States  which  have  already  beeff  rained,  fee 
their. error  when  it  is  too  late  to  corredt  it,  whilf^  others,  which  have 
not  yet)  fhared  the  fame  fate,  take  no  pains  to  prevent  it ;  chufing  to  live 
a  lazy  indolent  iife^  free  from  trouble  and  inconvenience^  and  to  rely 
upon  fortune  rather  than  their  own  virtue  :  for  feeing  there  is  fo  fmall 
a  propoi  tion  of  virtue  now  lefl  amongi^  mankind,  that  it  has  but  little 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  that  all  tilings  feem  to  be 
governed  by  fortune,  they  think  it  better  to  follow  her  train,  than 
contend  with  hier  for  fuperiority^  To  evince  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
laid,  if  further  proof  vl  wanting,-  let  us  coniidcr  the  ftate  of  Germany 
at  prefent,  which  being  6)H-  of  Principalities  and  Republics,  abouods^ 
with  great  and.  able  Commanders ;  and  indeed,  whatfoever  is*  worthy 
icaitatipn  in  the. military  difcipline  of  thefe  times^  is  owing  to  thofe 
States,  which  being  jealous  of  their  neighbours,  and  abhorring  tiM 
tl^ought^  of  flavery  (a  condition  k  feems  not  much  dreaded  in^  fomiB 
other  CQuntfies)  take  ali^proper  means  to  defend  their  fiberties,  and 
therefore  coQtinue  free  and  refpeflable.-*—- ^Thisy  I^tbink,  may  fuffice 
to  (hew  the  caufes  of  our  degeneracy,  and  the  prcfent  negledfc  of  toilA^ 
tary  difcipline  amongft  us;  but  I  caf) not  tell  whether  you  are  of  ^ 
fame  opinion  i  perhaps  what  I  have  faid  has  either  not  given  you  the 
latisfadtion  you  wanted,  or  not  been  thoroughly  underftood,  and  confe- 
quently  may  have  left  fome  doubts  upon  your  mind. 

CosiMO. 
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GosiMo.  None  at  all.  Sir,  I  afiurc  you :  on  the  contrary,  I  pcrfcftly 
•comprehend  what  you  have  faid,  and  am  very  well  fatisficd  with  it ; 
but  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  refume  ourfubjefl:,  and  to  let  us  know  in 
what  manner  you  would  difpofe  your  Cavalry  in  thefe  Battalions, 
what  number  of  them  you  would  have,  and  how  they  (hould  be  armed 
and  ofHcered. 

•  Fabrizio.  You  might  think,  perhaps,  I  had  forgot  that,  but  I  have 
not ;  though  I  have  but  Kttlc  to^fay  of  Cavalry,  for  two  reafons.  In 
the  firft  place,  becaufe  the  main  rtrength  of  an  army  conlifts  in  its 
Infantry ;  and  in  the  next.  Cavalry,  even  in  thefe  times,  are  much 
"better  difciplined  than  Infantry ;  and  if  they  are  not  fuperior,  they 
are  equal  however  to  the  Cavalry  of  the  Ancients.  I  have  already 
(hewn  how  they  ought  to  be  exercifed  ;  and  as  to  their  arms,  I  would 
arm  both  the  <3ens  d*  Armes  and  the  light  horfe  as  they  are  armed  af 
prefent :  but  the  light  horfe  ftiould  moftly  confift  of  Crofs-bow  men, 
with  fome  mufketecrs  amongft  them,  which,  though  of  little  fervice 
in  other  refpedts,  are  yet  very  neceflar^  to  frighten  the  country  people, 
and  drive  them  from  paflcs,  which -perhaps  they  may  have  under- 
taken to  defend :  for  they  are  more  afraid  of  one  mufketeer,  than  of 
twenty  men  that  are  armed  in  any  other  manner.  With  regard  to  their 
number  (as  I  propofed  at  firft  to  take  a  Roman  legion  for  my  model) 
I  (hould  think  three  hundred  good  horfe  in  a  Regiment  would  be  fuf- 
ficicnt ;  of  which  an  hundred  and  fifty  (hould  be  Gens  d'  Armes,  and 
the  re(l  light  horfe  j  with  a  Captain,  a  Cornet,  fifteen  Corporals,  and 
a  drum  to  each  troop :  every  ten  Gens  d'  Armes  (hould  have  five  bag- 
gage horfes,  and  every  ten  light  horfemen,  two,  which  (like  thofe 
belonging  to  the  Infantry)  (hould  carry  their  tents,  ketdes,  horfe  fur- 
niture, and  other  implements  and  uten(ils.  Do  not  think  this  out  of 
compafs,  for  every  one  of  our  Gens  d'  Armes  have  four  horfes  al- 
lowed them  for  that  purpofe;  but  that  is  an  abufe ;  for  in  Germany 
they  have  no  other  horfe  than  that  which  they  are  mounted  upon,  and 
only  one  carriage  to  every  twenty  for  their  baggage.  The  Roman 
heavy-armed  horfe  had  no  more  ;  but  the  Triarii  indeed  were  always 
quartered  near  their  Cavalry,  and  obliged  to  aflift  them  'in  drefling 
and  taking  care  of  their  horfes  :  an  example  which  mi^ht  ea(ily  be  fol- 
lowed in  thefe  times^  as  I  (hall  (hew  more  particularly,  when  I  come 
to  fpeak  of  encampments  :  for  furely  what  was  formerly  done  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  (till  praftifed  by  the  Germans,  may  be  efFedted  at 
prefent,  and  therefore,  thofe  that  omit  or  negled  thefe  things  are 
much  to  be  blamed.  Thefe  Squadrons  being  raifed  and  enrolled  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  reft  of  the  Regiment,  (hould  fometimes 

be 
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be  reviewed  with  the  other  Battalions,  when  they  are  aflembledj  and 
exercifed  in  ikirmiihes  and  fham  fights  with  thenit  to  make  them 
well  acquainted  with  each  othery  and  ptrkSt  in  thofe  exercifes.  So 
much  for  this  head.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  draw  up  an  army  in  fuch 
an  order  of  battle,  as  is  moft  likely  to  eniiire  us  a  viSory,  when  we 
come  to  engage  an  enemy  i  for  this  is  the  end  for  whkh  all  ar- 
mies are  raifed,  and  fo  much  care  and  pains  are  to  be  taken  in  difci-; 
plining  them. 
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Vl^e  trier  of ^  hdttk  obferoed  h  the  Romans;.  Of  the  Roman  Legion  j  the 
Macedonian  Phalanx^  ana  the  Swip  Regiments,  ^bat  it  is  the  beji 
nDOj  to  ufe  part  of  the  Roman  arms  and  armour ;  and  part  of  the  Gre^ 
cian.  Of  what  number  of  men  the  Roman  armies  generally  conjifted. 
A  method  of  drawing  up  a  Regiment  or  Army  recommended.  A  de^ 
fcription  of  a  battle.  Reafonsfor  the  fever al  manoeuvres  in  it.  Cdnr- 
ceming  tie  general  exercifes  of  an  army. 


CosiMa  O  INC E  we  are  going  to  vary  the  Subjcft,  I  beg  leave  to 
13  rcfign  my  Office  of  Interrogator  in  this  convcrfation ; 
for,  as  I  hate  preemption  in  others,  I  would  not  willingly  feem  guilty 
of  it  myfclf.  I  therefore  lay  down  the  Diftatorfhip,  and  give  up  my 
author!^  t»  any  odier  perfbn  in  company,  that  will  pleafe  to  accept 
©f  it. 

Zan OBI.  It  would  have  been  very  grateful  to  us  all,  if  you  would 
have  continued  in  that  office  :  but  iince  you  decline  it,  be  pleafcd  at 
kaft  to  tell  us,  which  of  us  you  depute  to  fucceed  you  in  it. 

CosiMO*  I  delire  to  leave  that  to  Signior  Fabrizio. 

Fabrizio. 
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^j,P/i^,i^?.zia.  Ifrpely  ac9ep,t,iti.and  think  we  fhould  follow  the  cx- 
^p.U.CT,^l;l?P>vV^<^^  ^lio^alyvays  appoint  the  youngeft  to  fpcak 
firft  ii>  ^J^eir  Council  a  efpccially  as  the  art  of  fpeaking 

w^il  i^pfpperly  tftip  ^^xcr^  qf^  youth,  and  therefore  we  may  fuppofe 
ycm  oi  the  fcvcral  duties  and  excrcifcs 

4t  '¥¥**  ^  ,weU  i^  tn^ireadieft  an4  fittefl  to  put  them  in  execution. 

^iCcjSJL^o  The  lot  then  falls  upon  you,  Luigi:  and  as  1  myfelf  am 
njucb  |)le^ed  with  oiy  Succcflbr,  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  will  be 
eg^ally  agreeable  tp  ypu  all.  Let  us  lofe  no  more  time  however,  but 
rcjttKn  to  ojir  Subj.c((a, 

^' j^ABRizi^a  I  l^flojr  very  well^-  that  in  order  to  (hew  how  an  army 
Q^g^t  to  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  de^ 
fcribe  the  method  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  formed  their  troops 
i^r  that  purpofe :  but  as  thb  is  done  at  large  by  ancient  Hiftorians,  I 
refer  you  to  them,  and  opiitting  feveral  other  particulars,  (hall  ipeak 
qply  of  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  adopted  by  thofe  that  would 
iipprove  our  prefent  Syftem  of  military  difcipline:  for  which  purpofe, 
I^wHlibew  you  at  the  fame  time,  how  an  army  ought  to  be  formed  in 
order  of  battle  at  prefent,  how  it  is  to  be  exercifed  in  (ham  fights,  and 
i(i  what  manner  to  behave  in  real  engagements.     The  greatefl  error  then 
thii,t  a  General  can  be  guilty  of  in  drawing  up  an  army  for  battle,  is  to 
g^ye  it  but , one  front :  becaufe  in  fo  doing,  he  commits  himfelf  and  his  for-- 
tuqe  entirely  to  the  event  of  the  firft  conflid :  and  this  is  the  efFe&  of  having 
loft  the  method,  obferved  by  the  Ancients,  of  receiving  one  line  into  ano^ 
tlier :  for  without  that,  thofe  in  the  front  can  neither  be  fupported  nor 
relieved  in  the  time  of  adtion;  both  which,  were  effedually  performed 
by  the 'Romans.     Now  to  point  out  the  method  by  which  thefe  things 
were  effefted,  I  muft  tell  you  that  they  divided  their  Legion  into  the 
liqjlati^  the  Prindpes,  and  Triariiy  the  firft  were  placed  in  the  front 
or  firft  line  of  the  army  in  thick  and  clofe  array ;  the  Principes  in  the 
fecond  line,  but  in  loofer  order ;  and  the  Triarii  in  the  third,  with  ftill 
larger  intervals  betwixt  the  men  in  their  ranks,  into  which  they  could 
admit  both  the  Principes  and  Hailati  upon  occafion.     Befides  th^,  they 
had  their   Slingers,   bowmen,   and  other  light-armed   Soldiers,  who 
were  not  incorporated  with  thefe  ranks,  but  ported  on  the  right  and 
left  betwixt  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  in  the  front.     Thefe  light-armed 
forces  ufed  to  begin  the  engagement,  and  if  they  made  any  impreffion 
iipon  the  enemy  (which  feldom  happened)  they  purfued  their  advan- 
tage: but  if  they  were  driven  back,  they  retreated   either  along  the 
flanks  of  the  army,  or  through  certain  intervals  of  it  left  open  for  that 
purpofe,  to  cover  the  Suttlers  and  Servants,  and  other  unarmeipeople 
that  followed  the  camp.     After  this,  the  Haftati  advanced  again  ft  the 
enemy,  and  if  they  were  repulfed,  they   retreated  leifurely  into  the 

fpaces 
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fpaces  left  for  them  amongft  the  Principes,  and  again  advanced  with 
them  to  renew  the  battle  :  but  if  this  line  alfo  was  overpowered,  it 
fell  back  into  the  Triarii,  and  all  three,  being  thus  joined  together, 
made  their  third  attack  with  greater  vigour  and  ftrength  than  ever ;  and 
if  that  mifcarried,  the  day  was  loft,  becaufe  they  had  no  other  refource 
or  means  of  relief  left  [/]•  The  Cavalry  were  ftatfoned  on  each  fide  of 
the  Infantry  in  the  form  of  two  wings,  and  fometimes  engaged  the 
enemy *8  Cavalry,  atid  fbmetimeB  Supported  their  own  Infantry,  as  occa-- 
iion  required.  This  method  of  renewing  the  attack  three  feveral  times, 
with  a  continual  increafe  of  ftrength  and  vigour,  can  hardly  be  with- 
flood,  except  either  your  fortune  be  very  bad  indeed,  or  the  refblution 

of  the  enemy  much  greater  than  that,  of  your  own  forces. ^The 

Greek&  were  ftrangert  to  this  method  of  renewing  the  front  of  their 
Phalanxes :  and  tboiagb  i  tfaey  i weie  very  well  officered,  and  confided  of 
many  ranks,  yet  they  nfiadie  but  tone  body,  or  rather  one  front.  To 
relieve  each  other,  one  rank  did  hot  retire  into  another  (as  the  Romans 
did)  but  one  fingle  man  advanced  into  another's  place  when  it  was  va- 
cant; which  was  efitdiBd  in  this  manner.  When  their  Phalanx  was. 
drawn  up:  in  files  (which;  we  wdllfuniofe  to  confifl-of  fifty  men  a-piece) 
wtthr  its  front: towards  the  eneniy,>  all  thd  fix  firft  ranks  might  engage 
at  once :  ibr  their  lances  (which  they  called  Sariffa)  were  fo  long,  that 
thofe  of  the  fixth  rank  reached  over  the  fhoulders  of  the  men  in  the 
firfl*  In  the  time  of  adtipn  therefore,  if  any  man  in  the  firfl  rank  was 
either  killed  or  difabled,  ,the  man  that  was  next  behind  him  in  the  fe- 
condrank  prelendy  ilepped  into'  his  place ;  the  perfon  immediately  be- 
hind him  in  the  third  rank  filled  the  vacancy  in  the  fecond,  and  fo  on; 
the  ranks  in  the  rear  continually  filling  up  the  deficiencies  of  thofe  in 
the  front :  fo  that  all  the  ranks  were  conAantly  kept  full  and  entire, 
except  the  rearmoft, .  which  was  exhaufted  at  lafl,  becaufe  there  was 
no  other  to  reinforce  it.  T;hcfe  Phalanxes  therefore  might  be  wafted 
away  and  annihilated  by  degrees,  but  feldom  could  be  broken;  as  the 
clofe  order  and  groflnefs  of  their  body  made  them  in  a  manner  im- 
penetrable.—-The  Romans  at  firft  formed  their  Legions  in  this  man- 
ner, in  imitation  of  the  Grecian  Phalanx  :  but  growing  out  of  conceit 
with  it  at  laft,  they  divided  them  into  more  corps,  as  Cohorts  and  Ma^ 
nipulij  br  CompanieSy  being  convinced  that  fuch  bodies  have  moft  life 
and  vigour  in  themi,  as  have  the  moft  Officers  to  animate  and  inform 
them,  and  are  divided  in  fuch  a  manner  that  each  divifion  can  aft  fe- 
parately  and  fupport  itfelE  The  Swifs  Regiments  at  prefent,  are  like- 
wife  formed*  upon  the  model  of  the  ancient  Phalanxes,  and  follow  their 
method  both. in  clofenefs  of  order  and  relieving  their  ranks:  and  when 

!:•:-;  [/]  See  PqK  Dif.  Book  II.  Chap.  xvi. 
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thi^)^  Q^mfl  to  eogftgei  tbAy  ane-.placed  on  the  flanks  of  each  other,  but 
not  in  a  parallel  lin&  Th^y.  havo  no  method  of  receiving  the  firft  into 
ti^  r<H:Q|idf;Af  i^iPbopl^  i^i^^r^  ;  but  in  order  to  relieve  each  other> 

they  place  one  Regiment  ij».iibe  front,  another  a  little  behind  it  on  the 
lygh^l  To  that  ^rithCt^iKiiU  Ikard  prefled,  the  fecond  may  advance  to  its 
il^^ape^ :  ^:  ihird  i$  plMed  behind  both  theie,  and  on  the  right  too,  at 
ti^  diilance.  of  ft  mmi^t*lQhot)  that  fo».  if  the. other  twoihould  be  dri-=* 
vap:  baok).  tt  may  advance  to  relieve  them,  -  and  all  of  them  havefuffioifiat 
Twnxk  either  to,  retreat  <ur  advance  without  falling  ibul  upon  one  afK>* 
ti)ar  :^  b«caulD9  gr^atibodies  cannot  he  received  into  each  other  like  little 
«fi«6 i  aad  tbef^fqre  the  Utde  diftiniSt  corps,  of  which  the  Roman  Le-r 
gjipn&  were  ix)n^poied»  are  the  moft  proper  both  to  receive  and  i dieva 
^f^  other :  and  that  the  method  obfimred  by  the  Swi£i  is  not  ibigood 
a&  that  whiqb  wtf  i^ttx  by  the  ancient  Romans,. apqbears : very  -plainly 
fr^txi  thf(  SucMfsof  the  Roman  Legions,  which  always  got  the  better  of 
t^<?(9cigri^Pbfl«n]W8  whenever  they  happened  to  engage  them.|.  becaufe 
both  their  arms  and  aramiir^  and  dieir  way  of  receiving  one  rank  into 
fMiOthiQri  wece  much,  better  than  the  arms  and  difbipline,  and  difk  Qodei^ 
q£\.^  Fh^iAxa.rrrr^Qf^,  in  order  to  form,  antahny  upon  the  model 
^  bo^  ]  wouki-make  the  Grecian  Bfaalanx  my  pattern'  b  foiheii^ 
:Q;)f  ^  and  the  SU>pimi  IvO^n  in  odieris :  and  tboiefore,  as  I  told  yon 
^iiof^j  I>^oiikiha^e  two  thousand  Fikemen  in  my  Regiment,  armed 
after  thp  manner 'of  the  Macedonian  Phaknx,  and  three  thonfimd  nriea 
WAth  Sworda  and  Targetalike  the  Roman  Legion.  J 1 1  have  divided  my 
RiCgtment  into  ten  Battalions,  as  the  Romans  did  their  Legion  into* ten 
Cohorts :  like  them  too,  I  have  appointed  Velites  to  begin  the  Battle  t 
MkI  as  I  have  retained  the  arms  of  both  nations,  I  would  likewife  in 
fome  meafiue  imitate  the  order  and  discipline  of  each :  for  which  rea«» 
fon  I  have  taken  care  that  the  five  firft  ranks  of  every  Battalion  (bould 
c3oniift  of  Pikemen,  and  the  reft  of  Targetmen ;  that  fo  it  might  be 
enabled  not  only  to  fuAain  the  (hock  of  .^he  enemy's  CavaJiy  in  the 
front,  but  to  make  an  imprefllion  upon  their  Infantry,  and  to  open  it  in 
fu<;h  a  manner  to  the  right  and  left  that  the  Targetmen  may  come  in 
to  complete  the  vidory.  Now  if  you  consider  this  mediod,  and  the 
natune  oi  theie  arm$,  you  will  find  how  well  they  are  calculated  for 
that  purpoie:  becaufe:  the  pikes  are  of  adnnrable  iorvice  againft  horfe, 
and  amongO*  Infantry  .they  do  no  (mall  executbn  befi>re  they  come  to 
fight  hand  to  band:.. for  after  that,  they  are  of  no  ufe  at  allr  upon 
which  accounts  the  Swifs  place  one  rank  of  Halberdeers  behind  every 
three  ranks  of  Pikemen,  to  give  them  room  to  make  ufe  of  their  pikes; 
but  ^sat  room  ia  not  fuffictent^  Placing  our  Pikemen  then  in  the  fironr, 
and  the  Targetmen  behind  them,  they  ferve  both  to  fuftain  the  enemy's 
horfe,  and  open  and  diforder  their  foots  bttt«fter  the  battle  is  joined, 

and 
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and  they  beodtne  ufelefs^  the  Targistmea  advance  wttb  Aekr  Sword9^ 
which  are  weapons  that  may  be  n^anaged  in  the  clofeA  fight. 

Luioi.  We  are  impatient  to  hear  how  j6a  woold  draw  up  an*  aatiiy^ 
thus  armed  atid  appointed^  in  order  df  battle*       •  ;    i' 

Fabrizio.  I  was  juft  going  to  do  it.  You  mud  know  then^  that  i 
Confular  armjr  amtmgft  the  Romans  did  nOt  exceed  two  Legions ;-  that 
IS  to  fay.:  ibdot  eleven  thoufand  foot,' and  £x»  hundred  horfe;  but  tbe)r 
were  compofed  wh6Uy  of  their  oWn  Citisens.-  Befides  thefe^  the^ 
were  futntihed  with  as  many  hiore  of  both  forts  by  their  friends  and 
allies,  which  they  divided  into  two  bodSei»  xmlled  the  right  and  left 
wing»  and  fiatiimed  them  on  each  flank  of  their  Miain  battki  but  they 
ixrrer  fuflfered  the  numfodt  of  thefb  aoxiliitnes  to  iBrpa&  &at  of  their 
Legions  ^  though  there  was  generally  a  larger  proportion  of  Ctfvali^ 
aniongfl  them  than  in  their  own  forces.  With  fuchan  nrmy,  confift- 
ing  of  about  twenlty*two  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand  good  horfei 
a  Cdnful  went  upon  moft  expeditions:  btit  when  the  enemy  was  very 
formidable)  they  ient  otit  two  Confuk  with  two  fuch  armies  united* 
■>■■■  -You  mud  knoW  likewife^  that  in  the  three  principal  opei'ations  <^ 
an  army^  viz.  upon  a  Mdrch,  in  an  Eiicampihcfnt>  and  in  Battle^  they 
conftantiy  poftcd  their  Legions  in  the  center,  rightly  judging  that  tlie 
forces  in  which  they  repofed  the  greateft  confidence  Should  always  be 
compaA  and  united ;  as  I  ihall  (hew  yod  When  I  come  to  fpeak  mor6 
particularly  and  diftin€lly  of  thefe  three  operations.  Bm  this  auidliarjr 
Infantry,  by  their  union  and  daily  converiation  with  the  legionary  In« 
ftntry,  ibon  became  as  ferViceable  as  they  were :  for  they  were  exer*^ 
cifed  and  difcipiined  in  the  fam9  naanner,  and  formed  in  the  fame 
order  of  battle  before  an  engagement ;  fo  that  when  we  know  how 
the  Romans  drew  up  one  Legion  for  that  purpofe,  we  know  in  what 
mantksr  they  drew  up  a  whole  army :  and  as  I  faid  they  formed  their 
Legion  in  diree  Imes,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  line  might  receive 
another^  I  hive  consequently  toki  you  how  they  drew  up  their  whole 
army  in  the  day  of  battle. 

To  form  an  armv  then  in  order  of  battle  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romans,  as  they  nad  two  Legions,  I  will  take  two  Regiments;  by 
the  arrange<kient  of  which,  you  may  fee  how  a  whole  army  is  to  b6 
drawn  up :  for  if  you  would  add  any  more,  there  is  nothing  forther 
to  be  done  but  either  to  multiply  or  enlarge  the  ranks.  It  will  be 
needlefs,  I  fuppofe,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  how  many  foot  a  Regiment 
confifts,  that  there  are  ten  Battalions  in  it,  what  fort  of  ftrms  and  ar- 
mour they  have,  how  many  Companies  there  are,  and  what  Officers 
in  eacb,  what  number  of  Vditea  aadjgifcemcn  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary^  how  mny  lJiBMtt|^^  I  fpoke  of  thefe 

things  a  little  While  agKnPIH^^^HlJ^I&ko  particular  notice  of 

them. 
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ihem^  and  to  remember  them  as  abfolately  necellary  to  give  you  a  cTeaf 
idea  of  the  whole  arrangement :  and  therefore,  without  any  repetition 
of  that  kind,  I  (ball  proceed  to  draw  up  my:  army.  For  tnis-purpofe, 
I  would  place  the  ten  Battalions  of  one  Regiment  on  the  left,  and  the 
ten  qIE  cne  other  on  thtf  right.  Thofe  on  the  left  are  to  be  formed  in 
this  manner.-^-'— Poft  five  Battalions  on  the  flank  of  each  other  in  the 
front,  with  an  interval  of  eight  feet  betwixt  every  one  of  theo^;  and 
let  the  fpace  which  they  occupy  be  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet 
in  breadth,  and  eighty  in  depth.  In  the  rear  of  thefe  five  I  would 
place  three  others,  at  the  diftance  of  eighty  feet,  one  of  ^which  (hould 
be  in  a  right  line  with  the  Battalion  that  is  on  the  left  flank  of  thofe  in 
the  front  i  the  fecond  with  that  on  the  right  flank ;  and  the  third  with 
that  in  the  center :  fo  that  thefe  three  will  take  up  as  much  ground  both 
in  breadth  and  depth  as  the  other  five :  but  though  the  fpace  betwixt 
every  one  of  thofe  five  is  but  eight  feet,  I  would  haveme  fpace  be-- 
twixt  thefe  three  to  be  fixty-fix.  In  the  rear  of  thefe  I  would  poft  the 
two  remaining  Battalions  at  the  diftance  of  eighty  feet,  one. of  them  in 
a  right  line  with  that  on  the  left  of  the  three  laft  mentioned,:  and ^e 
btho:  with  that  on  the  rights  with  an  interval  betwixt  one  and  the  other 
of  ninety-two  feet  The  ground  therefore  which  all  thefe  Battalions, 
thus  formed,  take  up,  will  be  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  in 
breath,  and  four  hundred  in  depth.  The  Pikemen  extraordinary  I 
Would  range  along  the  left  flank  of  thefe  Battalions  at  the  diftance  of 
forty  feet,  and  t*  would  make  an  hundred  and  ft>rty  ranks  of  them  of 
feven  men  in  every  rank :  fo  that  they  would  cover  the  whole  left  flank 
of  the  Battalions  drawn  up  in  the  manner  I  have  defcribed,  and  there 
would  be  forty  ranks  remaining  to  guard  the  baggage,  Suttlers,  and 
Mher  unarmed  people  who  follow  the  camp  in  the  rear  of  the  army ; 
after  pofting  the  Captains  and  Corporals  in  their  proper  places.  Of  the 
three  Lieutenant  Colonels  belonging  to  them,  I  would  place  one  at  the 
front,  another  in  the  center,  and  another  in  the  rear.  But !  to  return 
to  the  front  of  the  army ;  next  to  the  Pikemen  extraordinary,  I  would 
place  the  five  hundred  Velites  extraordinary,  and  allow  them  to*  take 
tip  a  fpace  of  eightv  feet.  Next  to  them  on  the  left,  I  woidd  place  my 
Gens  d'Armts,  ana  allow  them  a  fpace  of  four  hundred  aft!  fif^  feet  r 
and  next  to  them,  my  light  horfe,  whom  I  would  aHow  the  &me  fpace^ 
The  ordinary  Velites  I  would  leave  with  their  refpeflive  Battalions  in* 
their  proper  places,  (that  is,  in  the  intervals  betwixt  one  Battalion  and 
another)  to  be  attendants  as  it  were  upon  them  >  unlefs  I  (hould  think 
fit  to  put  them  under  the  cover  of  the  Pikemen  extraordinary  i  whicb 
I  would  do  fometimes,  and  fometimes  I  would  not,  according  as  it  was 
nioft  for  my  advantage.  The  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  with  his  co- 
lours and  drum,  I  would  place  either  in  the  center  of  that  fpace  which 

is 
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is  left  betwixt  the  firfl  and  fecond  lines  of  the  Battalions^  or  in  the 
front  of  them,  and  in  the  interval  betwixt  the  laft  of  the  firft  five  and 
thePikemen  extraordinary,  as  I  faw  mofl:  convenient;  with  fixty^  or  at 
leaft  thirty  picked  men  about  him,  who  {hould  not  only  have  fenfe 
enough  to  carry  his  orders  properly  and  diftindly  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  army,  but  be  able  to  repel  the  enemy  if  he  fhould  be  attacked. 

In  this  manner  I  would  form  the  Regiment  on  the  left,  which  would 

be  juft  one  half  of  the  army,  and  will  occupy  a  fpacc  of  five  hundred 
and  feventy-two  feet  in  breadth,  and  four  hundred  in  depth,  exclufive 
of  the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  forty  ranks  of  Pikemen  extraordinary  that 
are  to  guard  the  baggage,  &c.  in  the  rear,  which  will  be  two  hundred 
feet.  The  other  Regiment  I  would  draw  up  in  the  fame  manner  on 
the  right  of  this,  with  an  interval  betwixt  them  of  (ixty  feet :  and  at 
the  head  of  this  interval  I  would  place  fome  pieces  of  Artillery,  behind 
which,  the  General  of  the  army  fhould  take  pofl  with  his  Standard 
and  drum,  and  two  hundred  picked  men  at  lead,  moft  of  them  on 
foot ;  of  whom  there  fhould  be  ten  or  more  fit  to  carry  any  orders; 
and  he  himfelf  fhould  be  mounted  and  armed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he 
might  command  either  on  horfeback  or  on  foot,  as  occafion  required. 
As  for  Artillery,  ten  thirty-fix  pounders  would  be  fufficient  for  the  re- 
du£tion  of  a  town ;  and  I  would  make  ufe  of  them  rather  to  defend  my 
Camp  than  in  a  field  engagement :  for  my  field  pieces  fhould  be  but 
eight  pounders  or  thereabout ;  and  thefe  I  would  place  along  the  front 
of  the  whole  army,  except  the  ground  was  fuch  that  I  could  place  them 
conveniently  and  fafely  in  the  flanks  where  the  enemy  could  not  come 
at  them.  This  method  of  drawing  up  an  army  may  anfwer  the  end 
both  of  the  Grecian  Phalanx  and  the  Roman  Legion:  for  you  have  the 
Pikemen  in  the  front,  and  all  the  refl  of  the  Infantry  arc  fo  formed  in 
their  proper  ranks,  that  ciiher  in  charging  an  enemy,  or  fuflaining  the 
charge,  they  may  (like  the  Phalanx)  recruit  their  front  ranks  out  of 
thofe  in  the  rear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  fo  hard  pufhed  that 
they  are  obliged  to  give  way,  they  may  retreat  into  the  intervals  of 
the  fecond  line,  and  advance  again  in  conjunction  with  it  to  face  the 
enemy :  and  if  they  are  repulfed  the  fecond  time,  they  may  retire  into 
the  fpaces  betwixt  the  Battalions  in  the  third  line,  and  renew  the  battle 
with  flill  greater  vigour :  fo  that,  according  to  this  method,  you  may 
reinforce  your  ranks  either  in  the  Grecian  or  the  Roman  manner.  As 
to  the  ftrength  of  fuch  an  army,  no  Body  can  be  more  compadl :  for 
each  wing  is  perfedtly  well  fortified  in  every  part,  both  with  ofiicers 
and  private  men  properly  armed,  ^nd  iniMnntccl  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
if  there  is  any  apparent  weaknels  j^tUi^fl^^^^n  the  rear  where 
the  carriages  and  Sut tiers,  £cc,  oki^F^  ^^^^^^n  ihofe  are  co- 
vered by  the  Pikemen  extraordinitf  ^^^^. ttiiicd  therefore 
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en  all-fides,  an  enemy  cannot  attack  it  any  where  but  it  will  be  ready 
to  jeceive  him :  for  the  rear  is  in  no  danger  i  becaufe  if  the  enenoy  be 
{jf}  ftrong  that  he  i$  able  to  attack  you  on  every  iide  at  omx,  it  muft 
have  been  madnefs  in  you  to  take  the  field  againft  fnm*  But  fuppo« 
£og  he  £botild  be  fiiperior  to  you  in.  number  by  one  third,  and  his  army 
as  well  armed  and  drawn  up  as  your  own ;  if  he  weakens  ifc  in  order 
to  attack  you  in  feveral  parts  at  the  fame  time,  and  you  happen  to 
jbreak  in  upon  him  in  any  one,  the  day  is  your  own.  As  to  Qavalry, 
you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  Uiem ;  for  the  Pik^meQ  ^hkh 
environ  you  on  all  fides  will  fufficiently  fecure  you  ^^nOL-fjsk^r^fkry, 
even  though  your  own  fhould  be  repulied.  Your  officers  are  £;>  cop<> 
veniently  pofted,  that  they  nuy  do  their  duty  with  eafe  i  and  the  fpaces 
betwixt  one  Battalion  and  another,  and  betwixt  every  rank^  not  only 
ferve  to  receive  each  other  upon  occafion,  but  give  the  officers  iuffir 
«ieQt  room  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  with  orders  &Qm,\lhc  Qqq^ 
saL  Now  as  I  told  you  before,  that  the  Romans  had  about  'tweniQr*£^i: 
ihoufaad  men  in  their  armies,  I  would  have  our  army  confift  of  Uie 
iame  number:  and  as  their  auxiliaries  learnt  their  diicipline  and  order  from 
their  Legions,  I  would  have  our  auxiliaries  likewUe  farmed  upoQ  the 
fOLodel  of  our  RjCgtments.  Thefe  things  may  eafily  be  e^^d  by,  a 
(ittle  practice :  for  ia  adding  two  other  Regiments  to  the  ariny,  ^r  ^^ 
£»ne  number  of  other  men  that  it  confifls  of  (let  it  be  what  ii  will) 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  double  your  ranks  by  placing. twenty 
Battalions  on  the  left,  inftead  of  ten,  and  as  many  more  on  the  rig})t| 
w  to  extend  or  contrail  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grooodf 
and  the  pofture  of  the  enemy. 

LuiGi.  I  perfedUy  underfiand  you,  Sir«  Methinks  liee  your  army 
drawn  up  for  batde.  I  am  impatient  to  have  it  begin.  For  Heaven's 
Sake  do  not  turn  Fabius  Maximus  upon  us :  if  you  do,  I  am  afraid  I 
ihall  be  tempted  to  abufe  you  as  the  Roman  people  did  that  great  man. 

Fabrizio.  I  am  ready.  The  fignal  is  g^ven.  Do  not  you  hear  our 
Artillery  ?  It  has  fired  and  done  but  little  execution  amongft  the  enemy. 
The  Velites  extraordinary  and  light  horfe  have  iet  up  a  great  (hout  and 
begun  the  attack  with  the  utmoft  fury.  The  enemy's  Artillery  has  made 
one  difcharge ;  and  being  ill  pcnnted,  their  balls  have  gone  over  the 
heads  of  our  Infantry  without  doing  them  any  hurt:  but  to  ^prevent  it 
firing  a-  fecond  time^  our  Velitea  and  light  horfe  endeavour  to  make 
themlclves  maflers  of  it:  a  Body  of  the  enemy  poft  themielves  befoce 
it ',  lb  that  the  Artillery  on  both  fides  is  become  ufekiSb  See  with  what 
courage  and  dexterity  our  men  charge  them :.  the  expertnefs  they  have 
acquired  hy  long  exeiicife  and  difoplio^i  iofpireSitibeqi  with  confidence : 
the.  BattaUoasaiwve.  forwards  Jajcg^ihf  :p$io^  4qd:j89^  ?P(r4cfii Wf tb .  the 
«eos.d'Arfaflrt»,th«ii;  Mi»tq.at^4,,|h^^^ 
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off  through  the  fpace  that  was  left  racant  t^  the  Veikes  to  make  room 
for  it.  See  how  the  General  encourages  his  men,  and  afllires  them  of 
v'l&ory,  Obfenre  our  Velite8  and  light  horfe  returning,  and  extending 
tfaemielves  along  the  flanks  of  our  army  to  iee  if  they  can  meet  widl 
any  of  the  enemy's  light- armed  forces  tb€re.'--«-~The  two  armies  art 
DOW  engaged :  fee  wkh  what  firmncls  and^filence  our  men  receive  the 
charge:  do  not  you  hear  the  General  gh^ing  his  orders  to  the  Geni 
d'Armes  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  not  to  advance  upon  liie  enemyi 
nor  defertdie  In^try  upoti^my  docount!  whatlbever  ?  Yom  lee  a  party 
oftMirlf^t  horfe-have  n<»w  detached  themfelves  to  charge  a  Body  oif 
the -enemy  8  Mndceteers  that  Were  coming  to  take  us  in  flank ;  and  how 
the  enemy's  Cavalry  are  advancing  to  fiipport  them :  but  the  Moike^ 
teers,  to  avoid  being  entangled  betwixt  them,  are  retiring  to  their  own 
amiT.  'See  with  what  refolution  and  dexterity  our  ordinary  Pikemen 
hsMle  their  weapons :  but  the  Infantry  on  each  fide  are  now  come  fa 
dbfc  teigether  that  enr  Pikemen  can  no  kmger  make  any  ufe  of  their 
pikes;  and  tfaerefone,  according  to  dieir  ufual  difcipline,  diey  retreat  by 
dc^rees^tiil  they- are  received  by  the  Targetmen,  You  fee  how  a  large 
Body  of  theenemy^  Gens  d'Armes  have  in  the  mean  time  diibrdeicd  our 
Crens  di^ATnes  mi  the  left,  who  retire  (as  they  bad  learnt  before)  incd 
the  Pikcfhen  'ibctraordhiflry,  and  being  iupported  by  them,  not  only 
iaakfe  heaidagainft  the- enemy  again,  butrepulfe  them  with  great  flaagb^ 
ter.  Now  the  ordinary  Pikemen  of  the  fkft  Battalions  have  retreated 
ammigft  the  Tafrgetmen  j  they  leave  them  to  maintain  the  battle,  and 
behold:  what  havock  they  make  amongft  the  enemy;  with  what' 
confidence  and  fecurity  they  prefs  upon  them ;  fee  how  dofe  they  are 
en^ed  with  them,  they  hardly  have  room  to  manage  their  fwords. 
The  enemy  are  embarrafled  and  falling  into  coofufion :  their  pikes  are 
tooiong  to  do  any  further  execution,  and  their  fwords  are  of  no  fervice 
agcunft  men  that  are  fo  well  fecured  by  their  armour.  What  a  Carnage  I 
what  ft  number  of  wounded  men !  They  begin  to  run  avray.  See,  they 
are  flying  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  The  battle  is  over;  we  have 
l^ined  a=  gtoriou'e  vai£topy.»-<-«-*It  might  have  been  more  complete  howw 
ever  if  we  had  exerted  our  whole  flrength.  But  you  fee  we  were  un*' 
der  no  necefiity  of  employing  either  our  fecond  or  third  line,  as  die  firfl 
was  fufBcient  to  do  the  bufinefs  :  fo  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  add 
upon  this  occafion  ;  except  it  be  to  anfwer  any  obje^ion  or  doubt  you 
may  have  to  propofe. 

Luroi.  You  have  carried  every  thing  before  you  with  fuch  amazing 
rapidity,  that  I  cannot  well  tell  whether  I  ought  to  itert  any  objcdlion 
or  not«  With  fubmiflion  however  to  your  fuperior  judgment,  I  will 
make  bold  to  afk  you  a  free  queflaon  or  two.  Be  fo'8||t||[^[^^Kjo 
tdlmeihthe'firft  {^ce,  why  yon  wouW  fuffer  jWiiid 
* '  N  n  n  2 
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rrior^  thanonoei:  aodwi];ij;yoa.ordeftt4  it  to  b^^  di^ailwn^off  £> tfoon> 
WitJaout  n^kmg  ^yfortof  luie  of  it  aftieFwards.  ^la  /the  next  place^ 
y^u  managed  tjijitrofjtbe  ej^jc^iy; j^ft  af  ^ypii^  plflaffsd,  wdfb»ci  it  pointed 
iQiU^  that  ktCouU.dojPQ.gxeci^ic^  :^w^  maj!  be 

the  cafe  fbmetinaes  jribut  if  |t  (houidhaippen  (asJ  believe  it  ofteti  does) 
that  the  fhoifhauld  take  place,  what  remedy  would  yoapre£cnbe^  And 
fince  I  have  mentioned  artillery^  I  will  here  propofe  all  that  I  have  to 
fay  upon  that  {uh}d3tf  that  io  we  may  have.po  occalion  to  FeturRto.  it 
hereafter.  I  have  b^ard  many  people  laugh  at  the  ttms  i  and  iiMimQtir^^ 
and  military  diiciplinei  of  the  AncientSi.-and  fay  they>wooldbeiofolifctto 
oc.no  iervice  at  all  now,  fince  the  invention,  of  AirtiUeryy-'wlaliclMiroiiM 
break  all  their  ranks,  and  beat  their  armour  to  pieces  :  {jq  thatt  it^wouid 
he  folly  to  draw  up  a  body  of  forces  in  fpch  order  as  cannot:  be  maim 
tained,  and  undergo  the  fatigue  of  carrying  armouri  wJliich  can  by.tld 
me^s  fecure  them.  .  ;>-,-'*rt.7j  >(ttKd 

.Faerizjo.  Your  objedions  are  of  feveral  kinds  i >  and  fthieroffote  ymki 
XQuA  have  patience  if  you  expeift  a  particular  anfwer  tOrthemalLvoftiui' 
t^our  artillery  made  but  one  dLfcharge,  and  I  was  .in  ibmeidoi^bl 
whether  I  ihould  iufier  even  that ;  becaufe  it  is  of  more  ia9iportm€e  tot 
keep  cpe's  felf  from  being  hurl;,  than  to,  annoy  thaienpmy^t^io^i'/^Mi* 
ordff  tp jfccjare ypnrfelf  from  Artillery,  you^aft,eitberrkeflp0i|^  ftf  the. 
reach  of  its  (hot,  or  place  yourfelf  behind  a  wall^  or  avbanki  or  felme 
fence  of  that  kind^  there  is  no  other  cover  that  I  know  ofyand  that 
muft  be  very  firong.    But  when  an  army  is  drawn  up  in  order  to  enpLgCi 
k,  cannot  iku^c  behind  a  wall  or  a  bank,  nor  yet  keep  at  fuch  «  diftance 
as^iot  to  be  annoyed  by  the  enemy's  artillery.     Since  there  is  n0  method 
then  to  (helter  one's  fdf  from  it,  the  General  muft  haverecourieitafiH^h 
means  as  will  expofe  him  and  his  men  to  the  lead  danger-;  for  which 
purpofe,  the  beft,  and  indeed  the  only  way,  is  to  make  themfelves  maAer^ 
of  it,  if  pofiible,  and  as  foon  as  they  can.     To  do  this,  it, is  nece&ry 
tba(  a  body  of  your  men  fhould  noiarch  up,  and  rufh  fuddenly  uppn,  it  ^ 
but  |}0t  in  clofe  order :  becaufe  the  fuddennefs  of  the  attaxrk  wiU  prevent 
it  from  firing  more  than  once,  and  when  your  men  are  thinly  drawn  up^ 
it;  cannot  do  much  execution  amongfl;  them.     Now  a  compa(A  body  of 
regular  forces  is  not  at  all  proper  for  this  fervice  :  for  if  it  moves  faO:^ 
it  mufl  naturally  fall  into  diforder  of  itfelf ;  and  if  it  extends  and  weakens 
it^  ranks,  it  wUji  prefently  be  .broken,  by  the  enemy:  upon  which  x:qq<j^ 
iideratlons,  I  drew  up  my  army  in  a  manner  that,  was  mod  proper  fctf^ 
fuch  an  attempt;  for  having  placed  a  thoufand  Velites  in  the  wings  of 
it,  I  ordered  them  to  advance,  together  with  the  light  horle,.  as.  foon  as 
our  Artillery, had. fired,  to  feiz&  upon  that  of  the  onemy^    This  is  ths 
reaibn  wj^  j  wpuld  qpt  fujOfer,  our  ^wn  tp  ipake,a  ftqaod  difchargfii  lefl 
t{ie^cpenjjr^U^14  ^y^  i^P;> r^Mj^^^:  ^ 
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done,  and  perhaps  before  our  Artillery  was  loaded  again,  if  I  had  not  taken* 
tbefe  means  to  prevent  it.  So  that  the  only  way  to  make  the  enemy's 
Artillery  of  ti©  fervice,  is  to  attack  it  asf  foon  as  poffiblc :  for  if  thiy 
dcfert  it,  it  falls  irtto  your  hands' t)f  cburfe  ;  but  if  they^  defend  it,  they 
muft  place  a  body  of  forces  before  it,  and  then  they  will  not  dare  to* 
fire  it  again,  becaufe  their  own  meti  muft  be  the. chief  fufFerers  by  it. — -^ 
Thefc'  reafons,  I  think,  might  be  fufficient  of  themfelves,  without 
quoting  any  examples  to  fupport  them :  but  as  antiquity  furnifhes  os 
with  rt^nyy  I  will  give  yoci'  one  tor  two.— —When  Ventidius  had 
refolved  tocbtlm  to  An  engagement  with  the  Parthians  (whofe  ftrengtb 
confifted  chiefly  in  their  bows  and  arrows)  he  fuffered  them  to  advance 
almoft  to  the  very  entrenchments  c^  his  camp  before  he  drew  out  his 
army:  and  this  he  did,  that  he  might  M  fuddenly  upon  them,  and 
before  they  could  make  ufe  of  their  arrows.  Caefar  tells  us,  that  in  ia 
battle  with  the  Gauls,'  they  made  fo  fudden  and  furious  an  attack  upon 
bitt){  that  his  meti  had  -not  time  to  throw  their  darts  at  the  enemy,  a» 
thellonnians  always  tifed  to  do.  Now  from  thefe  inftances  We  fee,  that 
ili'.norder^ro  fecureran  army  in  the  field  from  the  tffcAs  of  any  weapons 
or^Agine^  tbdt  atHioy  them  at  a  diftance,  there  is  no  other  way,  but  to 
rmrdh rfp  ta*thi^fh asf  fiatft:  as  pofllble,  and  get  pofleflion  of  them  if  yoii, 
can;  dratkaft^'topirveht  their  efiefts.  Befides  all  thefci  I' had  ftill 
ancfther  reafon  which  determined  me  to  fire  my  artillery  no  more  than 
once :  perhaps  it  may  feem  trifling  to  you ;  but  with  me  it  has  much- 
weight. '  There  is  nothing  that  occafions  greater  confufion  and  em- 
barraiTment  amongft  a  body  of  men,  than  to  have  their  fight  dazzled  or 
ob(tea£led' :  a  circumflance  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  gallant 
armiesf  that  have  been  blinded  either  by  the  fun  or  clouds  of  duft :  and 
what  can  contribute  more  to  that  than  the  fmoke  of  artillery  ?  It  would 
be  more  pradent  therefore  to  let  the  enemy  blind  themfelves,  than  to  go 
blindfold  yourfelf  to  feek  them  :  for  which  reafon,  I  would  either  not 
make  any  ufe  of  artillery  at  all,  or  if  I  did  (to  avoid  cenfure  now  great 
guns  are  in  fuch  credit)  I  would  plant  it  in  the  flanks  of  my  army;, 
that  fo  when  it  was  fired,  the  fmoke  might  not  blind  the  men  in  my 
fi*ont,  where  I  would  have  the  flower  of  my  army.  The  effedls  of 
that  may  be  feen  from  the  condud  of  Epaminondas,  who  going  to 
engage  the  enemy,  caufcd  all  his  light  horfe  to  trot  backwards  and  for- 
wards a  great  pace  in  the  front  of  their  army,  which  raifed  fuch  a  duft 
that  it  threw  them  into  diforder,  and  gave  him  an  eafy  victory  over 
them. — —As  for  niy  feeming  to  have  pointed  the  enemy's  artillery  as  I 
pleafed,  and  made  the  (hot  flyover  the  heads  of  our  Infantry;  I  anfweri 
that  it  much  oftner  happens  fo  than  otherwifc :  for  Infantry  (lands  fo 
low,  and  it  is  fo  nice  a  matter  to  manage  heavy  pieces  9f>^cgpnon  wellj 
that  if  you. 'either  elevkcb  or  lower  them  ever  to  Uttle.  ttkMpMHttciD  om 
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ci(c  the  balls  will  fly  cjuite  over  their  heads,  and  in  the  others  they 
ftrike  into  the  earth,  and  never  come  nejtr  tliem  :  the  Icaft  ineqitatity 
oiF  ground  lirkevCrife  is  a  great  prcfervation  to  them ;  for  any  little  bank 
^r  brake  betwixt  therW^ari*  toe  ArtiHery,  fcrvcs  dther  to  interdept  *ho 
fliot,  or  divert  their  dife<a ion.  '  And  as  to  cavalry,  efpeeially  Gen$ 
d'Armes  (becaufe  they  are  drawn  up  in  a  clofer  order,  and  ftand  fo 
tnxich  higher  than  light  horfe,  that  they  are  more  expofed  to  danger) 
they  hiay  continue  in  the  rear  of  the  army  tili  the  artillery -faaafirtd* 
It  is  certain  that  fmall  pieces  of  Caonon  and  mrtlket-fhc*  deiMw 
execution  than  heavy  artillery  ;  agtinft  which,  tht  ht(iftmedf%l  to 
make  arefolute  attack  upon  it  as  foon  as  poffiMd :  aiod  if  you  -lolb  fottb  «f 
your  men  in  it,  (which  mud  always  be  tbc  caie)  furdy  a  partial  lb6' It 
Dot  fo  bad  as  a  total  defeat.  The  S«^i&  are  worthy  of  iteitatitywtt 
Ais  refpe(ft :  for  they  never  decline  ail  etogagcnient  twit  of  fttr^of-  Af* 
tillery  ;  but  always  pnnKh  thofe  with' death  Who  ofierto  ftir  out'iof 
their  ranks,  or  (hew  the  leaft  iign  of  being  frighted  at  it.  ?^dfed  tty 
Artillery  therefore  to  be  drawn  off  as  foon  as  it  had  been  Si&hajqgtd,^^ 
order  to  make  room  for  the  Battalions  to  advance;  and  made  ao  fbtther 
mention  of  it,  as  a  thing  of  no  coniequencc  afber  the  two  armies  Iwd 
|olried  battle.-— — You  fay  likewife,  that  many  ^  people' iautgh  st'tlne 
aii'ms  afld  armour,  and  military  <fifcipline  of  the  Aiftt^ehttjr-as^^gotktfor 
nothing  fince  the  Invention  of  Artillery:  from  whence  dne  'WouKi'jbe 
apt  to  imagine  the  Moderns  had  made  efiedual  provifion  againft  it.  If 
ib,  I  fliould  be  glad  to  hear  what  that  provifion  is;  for  I  confcfe  I 
know  of  none,  nor  do  I  think  it  poffible  to  make  any,  but  what  I 
have  already  mentioned;  Why  do  our  Infantry  at  prtfent  wear  dorflets  ? 
and  why  are  our  Gens  d'Armes  covered  with  armour  from  headto  fbeit  ? 
if  they  defpife  this  manner  of  arming  among  the  Ancients,  as  of  no 
fervice  againft  artillery,  why  do  they  continue  to  ufe  it  them&ivese?  I 
I  could  likewife  wifti  to  be  informed,  why  the  Swifs,  (like  the  ancients) 
form  their  Regiments  of  fix  or  eight  tboufand  foot,  drawn  up  in  clofe 
order;  and  for  what  reafon  all  other  nadons  have  begun  to  imitate 
them  ;  fince  that  mediod  expofes  their  armies  to  no  lefs  danger,  (with 
regard  to  artillery)  than  many  other  inftimtions  that  were  in  vogue 
amongd  the  Ancients,  but  are  negledled  and  laid  afide  at  prefent  ? 
Thcfe  are  queftions,  which  I  J&ncy  the  people  whom  you  mention^ 
cannot  eafily  anfvver:  butif  yoa  would  propofe  them  to  Soldiers  of 
judgment  and  experience,  they  would  tell  you,  that  they  arm  themf- 
felves  in  that  manner,  not  becaufe  they  think  fuch  armour  will  effec- 
tually fecufe  them  againft  Cannon  balls,  but  becaufe  it  will  defend  them 
againft  crofs-bows,  pikes,  fwords,  and  many  other  o£fenfive  weapons, 
which  an  enemy  may  make  ufe  of.  They  will  tell  you  further,  that 
the  dofe  order  obferved  by  the  SwjJ&,  is  neceflary  to  smke  an  imprefiion 
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upon  the  enemy's  Infantry,  to  fuftain  their  cavalry,  and  to  prevent 
thenifelves  from  being  eafily  broken:  fo  that  we  fee  Soldiers  have 
many  other  things  to  dread  bejddes  artillery,  againfl  which,  this  order^ 
and  this  fprt  of  arms  and  armour,  ferve  to  fecure  them.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  better  an  army  is  armed,  and  the  clofer  and  ilronger 
it  i$  drawn  up,  the  iefs  it  has  to  fear :  and  therefore  the  perfons  whofe 
opinion  you  alledged  not  long  ago,  muft  either  have  had  very  little 
experience,  or  not  have  confidered  the  matter  in  the  light  they  ought 
to  have  done.  For  fince  we  find  that  only  the  pikes  and  clofe  order 
of  the  Ancients,  (ftill  in  ufe  amongfl:  the  Swifs)  have  done  fuch  won- 
derful fervice^  an4  contribute  fo  much  to  the  ftrength  of  our  armies  at 
preient }  why  may  we  not  conclude,  that  the  reft  of  the  military  Infli- 
ttttioas  observed  by  the  Ancients  (but  now  entirely  laid  afide  and  ne- 
glo&ed)  might  bp  equally  ferviceable  ?  Befides,  ^s  the  fury  of  Artillery 
does  not  rmkc  ua  afraid  of  drawing  up  our  Battalions  in  clofe  order, 
1^  th^, Swifs ;  certainly  there,  can  be  no  other  difpoiition  contrived 
tliat  ^aa  make  us  more  apprehenfive  of  its  efieds.  Further,  if  we  are 
iK^  terrified  at  the  enemy's  Artillesy  in  laying  fiege  to  a  town,  when< 
it  m$y  annoy  us  with  the  greateA  fecprity,  and  we  can  neither  come  at 
itit^nor  p^ev^nt  its.  effeds,  becaufe  it  is  covered  by  walls  -,  but  muftr 
^Qfl^ayour  tO:difaiount  it  with  our  own  Cannon,  which  perhaps  may 
rcquiEe;  inucJb  tiipe,  and  expofe  us  to  a  continual  fire  all  the  while  ^. 
why  ihould  we  {o  much  fear  it  in  the  field,  where  we  may  prefently 
either  make  ourfelves  mailers  of  it,  or  put  a  flop  to  its  firing  ?  The 
inyentioacf  Artilleiy  therefore,  is  no  reafon,  in  my  opinion,  why  we 
£h9uJd  not  imitate  the  Ancients  in  their  military  difcipline  and  Inftitu* 
tioDSy.  afr  well  as  their  courage  :  and  if  this  matter  had  not  been 
thoroughly  difcufied  in  a  piece  lately  publifhed,  I  would  have  dwelt 
longer  upon  it  at  prefent :  but  for  brevity's  fake  I  refer  you  to  that 
difcourfe  [w]. 

LviQt.  I  have  read  it,,  and  am  of  opinion  upon  the  whole,  that 
you  have  fufficiently  ihewn,  that  the  bed  remedy  againfl  artillery,  is 
to  feize  upon  it  as  foon  as  you  can  ;  that  is,  in  a  field  battle.  But  fup^ 
pofe  the  enemy  fhould  place  it  in  the  flanks  of  their  army  ;  where  it 
would  flill  gall  youy  and  yet  be  fo  well  fecured,  that  you  coidd  not 
make  yourfelf  matter  of  it.  For  in  drawing  up  your  army,  you  may 
pemember  that  you  left  an  interval  of  eight  feet  betwixt  every  Battaliouj 
and  of  forty  betwixt  the  Battalions^  and  the  Pikemcn  extraordinary : 
now  if  the  enemy  fliould  form  their  army  in  the  fame  order,  and  place 
their*  Artillery  deep  in  thofe  intervals,  I  fliould  think  it  would  annoy 

[pi]  See  ?4A.  Difc.  Book  IL  Chap,  xvii. 
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you  very  much,  without  any  rifquc  of  being  taken,  bccaufc  you  could 
not  come  at  it  there. 

Fabrizio.  Your  objedlion  carries  much  weight  with  it,  and  there- 
fore I  will  endeavour  either  to  take  it  off,  or  to  find  fome  remedy  in 
that  cafe.  I  told  you  before,  that  the  Battalions^  when  engaged  with  an 
enemy,  arc  in  conftant  motion^  and  of  confequencc  muft  draw  clofer 
and  clofer  to  each  other ;  fo  that  if  you  leave  but  fmall  intervals  betwixt 
them  for  the  Artillery,  they  will  foon  be  filled  up  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  cannot  be  of  any  fervice  :  but  if  you  make  them  large,  in  order 
to  avoid  that  inconvenience,  you  muft  naturally  run  into  a  much 
greater  j  bccaufe  you  then  leave  rdom  enough  for  the  enemy  to  rufti 
into  them,  and  not  only  feize  upon  your  Artillery,  but  throw  your 
whole  army  into  confufion.  But  to  make  (hort  of  the  matter,  I  beg 
leave  to  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  place  your  Cannon 
betwixt  your  Battalions,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fixed  upon  carriages : 
for  as  they  are  drawn  one  way,  and  point  another,  they  muft  all  be 
turned  into  a  different  direction  before  they  can  be  fired ;  and  to  do 
that,  will  require  fo  large  a  fpace,  that  fifty  pieces  would  diforder  any 
army :  fo  that  they  muft  of  ncceflity  be  placed  fomewhere  out  of  the 
Battalions;  and  then  they  may  be  come  at  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  prcfcribed.  Let  us  fuppofe  however^  that  they  could  be  placed 
within  the  Battalions,  and  that  we  could  hit  upon  fome  medium, 
which  on  one  hand  would  prevent  the  battalions  from  fruftrating  the 
tfft&s  of  the  Artillery  when  they  drew  clofer  together  j  and  on  the 
other,  not  leave  the  intervals  betwixt  them  fo  large,  that  the  enemy 
might  pufh  into  them :  I  fay,  that  even  then  a  method  might  be  found! 
to  elude  its  force,  by  opening  counter^intervals  in  the  enemy's  army, 
to  let '  your  (hot  pafs  through  without  doing  any  execution.  For  to 
fecure  your  Artillery  efFedtually,  pcrha[  s  you  would  place  it  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  intervals  betwixt  your  Battalions ;  in  which  cafe  (to 
avoid  killing  your  own  men)  it  muft  be  pointed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  throw  its  ihot  direAly  and  continually  through  the  interval  it  is 
planted  in  j  and  therefore,  by  opening  fuch  another  interval  right  over- 
againft  it  in  the  enemy's  army,  they  will  pafs  through  it  without  doing 
them  any  damage  at  all :  for  it  is  a  general  rule,  always  to  give  way 
to  fuch  things  as  cannot  be  oppofed ;   as  the  Ancients  ufed  to  do  when 

they  were  attacked  by  Elephants  and  armed  Chariots. You  fee  I 

gained  a  vidlory  with  an  army  formed  and  appointed  in  the  manner  I 
recommended  ;  and  I  muft  beg  leave  to  repeat  (if  what  I  have  already 
faid  be  not  fufficient)  that  fuch  In  army  muft  of  necefiity  defeat  any 
other,  at  the  very  firft  onfetj  that  is  armed  and  drawn  up  like  ours  at 
prefent,  which,  for  the  moft  part  cJan  make  but  one  front,  is  entirely 
unprovided  with  Targets,  and  not  only  armed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 

they 
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they  cannot  defend  themfelves  againft  an  enemy  that  clofes  with  them^ 
but  fo  formed,  that  if  they  poft  their  Battalions  flank  to  flank,  they 
m^e  their  lines  too  thin  and  feeble  s  and  if  they  place  them  in  the 
rear  of  each  other,  not  having  any  method  of  receiving  one  anotheri 
they  foon  fall  into  confufion,  and  are  eafily  broken.  And  though  indeed 
they  are  divided  into  three  bodies,  called  the  Van-guard,  the  Main-battlc, 
and  the  Rear-guard ;  yet  this  diviiion  is  of  no  ufe,  except  upon  a 
March,  or  to  £ftingui(h  them  in  an  encampment :  for  in  engagement 
they  are  combined,  and  therefore  all  liable  to  be  defeated  at  once  by 
the  firft  (hock. 

LuiGi.  I  further  obferved  in  your  late  Battle,  that  your  Cavalry 
were  repulfed,  and  forced  to  take  cover  under  the  Pikemen  extraordi« 
nary,  by  whoie  affiftance,  they  not  only  made  head  againft  the  enemy 
a  fecond  time,  but  repulfed  them  in  their  turn.  Now  I  am  perfuaded 
that  Pikemen  may  fupport  Cavalry  in  a  thick  and  clofe  drawn*up  body 
like  the  Svirifs  Regiments :  but  in  your  army  there  are  but  five  ranks 
of  Pikemen  in  the  front,  and  feven  on  the  flanks ;  fo  that  I  cannot  fee 
how  they  can  keep  off  a  body  of  horfe. 

Fabrizio.  Though  I  told  you  before,  that  fix  ranks  of  Pikemen 
might  charge  at  a  time  in  the  Macedonian  Phalanx,  yet  I  muft  now 
add,  that  if  a  Swiis  Regiment  confifted  of  a  thoufand  ranks,  no  more 
than  four  or  five  of  them  at  mod  could  charge  at  once:  for  their  Pikes 
being  eighteen  feet  long,  three  feet  we  may  imagine  muft  be  taken  up 
betwix  one  hand  and  the  other :  fo  that  the  firft  rank  would  have  but 
fifteen  feet  to  make  ufe  of:  in  the  fecond,  befides  the  three  feet  betwixt 
the  mens  hands,  as  much  more  muft  be  taken  up  by  the  diftance 
betwixt  one  rank  and  another,  and  then  there  would  be  but  twelve 
feet  of  the  pike  that  could  be  of  any  fervice  :  the  third,  for  the  feme 
reafons,  would  have  but  nine  feet;  the  fourth  but  fix;  and  the  fifth 
but  three :  the  other  ranks  behind  could  make  no  ufe  at  all  of  their 
pikes,  but  fetve  to  recruit  and  fupport  the  firft  five  ranks,  as  we  have 
ihewn  before.  If  then  five  of  their  ranks  could  keep  oflF  the  enemy's 
Cavalry,  why  cannot  our  five  do  the  feme,  as  they  likewife  have  other 
ranks  in  their  rear  to  fupport  them,  though  they  have  not  pikes  like 
the  others  ?  And  if  the  ranks  of  Pikemen  extraordinary, ,  which  are 
placed  upon  the  flanks  of  our  army,  may  feem  to  you  too  .thin,  they 
may  be  reduced  into  a  fquare,  and  pofted  on  the  flanks  of  the  two 
Battalions  in  the  rear ;  from  which  place  they  may  fuccour  either  the 
front  or  rear,  and  aflift  the  horfe  upon  occafion. 

LuiGi.  Would  you  always  then  make  ufe  of  this  form  iand  order 
of  battle,  whenever  you  are  to  engage  an  enemy  ?  ; 

Fabrizio.  No  indeed  :  I  would  always  fuit  my  order  of  batt{e  to 
the  nature  of  my  ground,  the  quality  and  number  of  the  enemys  ^^I 

Vol.  II.  O  o  o  fliall 


(bdl  ^tfevr you  htfiS^'im.  ^iXV^Biaftyl  ^  l-ecommeiided  this  order  not 
only  a$  the  beft,  (as  it  cemShfy  i^  lAit'Hs  a  rdc  to  drrcd:  and  affift 
yOb  )ii  ftnhMnjg;  Ciders  tf^  zr%\m  its  genei^l  rules  aiid  principles 

u|kih  Hk}Mk  if  is  fduf^aed^  f'OitJfef  tiling  he^^ievtrj  J  orookl  hsve  you  n^ 
B^^ber/ftridl^  in»yn)>aii  any  occafion  in 

Sicb  a  thmntt,  ttbtt  thefroivt  cattntitl^e  tfilusvediby  the  reiur :  for  wkK>» 
ifver  is'gftilty  cHf  that  error,  prevents  the  greateft  part  of  htt^wmy^fiom 
dok^  lum  any  fervice  at  all,  and  will  nerer  gain  a  viftory  over  an  e^o^ 
JMy^tttM  1ms  the  leaftiiegree  eithef  t)f  ocraAge  or'condmdlcH  ; 
^'  LtriGi.  I  confefs  I  have  ft  ill  another  dbjedtion  to  theixstcbrjri.wihieh 
ir6k  dfirpoied  yddr  army.  You  iiiade'yoiitr  fhmt  donfift  of  fivfifialti<* 
ilbfla/ pofted  on  die  flank  of  each  other  t  ytMrfeeoiidifDeiof  tbrset 
arid  your  third  of  two.  Now  i  (hoti)d  think  uirwotdd  lie  hotter  tovk^ 
^th  diat  order :  for  furely  it  tnuft  be  m&tt  diffieolt  tix1)radD  that  amny 
Which  IS' *ftroftger  and  (hunger  the  farthtir  you  pmetiairfiatti  it,  thao 
liiik)ther  thic  ft  weaker  and  weaker.  t!v..ti*    li    '...i.^mv 

-*''FABliiisioV  If  you  will  pleafe  to  recblka:  that  the  third' lioe  ioy  the 
Roman  Legions  was  compofed  of  fix  hundred  TriariiMity,  'wdikM 
they  «bere*pladed  in  thtf'i^r,  yoo  would  drop  your d^edtion^^ifbr  yoii 
'fte  thai,  nCcM-ding  t6  that  model,  I  haue  placed  bat  twct  Battaitoiiflhi 

tMr,  whidi  Vm  coniifts  of  nine  hundred 'men^tiifatikat if r&.li^ 
d'^bStty  dT  aAytftfor  in  following  the  iE»»m{Jlie  of  tbe^cRoiiifiiftrin 
%ar  rd^^  it  it  (^making  my  rear  ihxMgei^  thait'  th«yidk)ii    Now 
^ou^  die ^Mthomy*  alone  c^f  fuch  iln*  exftmpl<i^  might  ferV&^na^Ai^ 
iident  anfwtr  to  your  objedion;  yet  I  will  give  you  my  rrafons  fbrurhat 
l4Ut^e'dbhe.-^^'^-^The  front  ranks  of  an  armydaght  aLwaysito^bciithidc 
^dcom^<ft,  <becaufe^they  are  to  fuft^n  th«  firft  Oiocld  o£  the  enoni^, 
%id  hait  rub  fHendfi  to  rexreive  into  thein :  for  which  oeafite,  they  flmkl 
be  tlofe  and  full  of  men;  otherwife  they  will  be.  loofe* and; fertile. 
But  as  the  fecond  line  is  to  receive  the  firft-intoit  itpoii  occafioia  be* 
iCbre  it  is  to  engage,  there  fhonld  be  large- intervals  Je&  in  unfor^that 
;larJM)ftr;  ^and  d^erefbre  it  muft  not  coUfift  ofio  manyimen  as  theDinift : 
tbi^if  the  numbet  of  diem  was  either  hrgtir,  or  but' hardy  equal,  you 
i^ft  either  leave  no  intervals  in  it,  (which  would  cccafion'tonfi^on) 
Br^  if 'you  dOy  it  will  be  longer  than  the  firft,  Which  would  be  out  of 

BDopordon,  and  make  a  ftran^e  appearance.     As  to  what  you  (ay  of 
le  entetny  fitidih|  xsM  arorjr  'Weaker  and  weaker  the )  farther  they  pe- 
|lAdltrirfcfnt«it^  W  ffSt  they  cannot  come  to  engage 

J^e  fcicond  Mty  rill  it  has  i&dvoi  the  fiiift:  irito  it  t  (b  that  they  will 
^nd  the 'fecbhd  line  9tftich  fttdbger  than  iW  firft  wais^  when  they  are 
both  united,  .and  the  third  lirter  ftill  ftroriger  thiin  either  of  the  dfafer 
jtwoi  becsmTd  the)r  wMI*  then  'have  tfee  ftrength*crf  the  whole  army  to 
tope  widi  at  odte :'iiUid  «i tiie^hiid 'lifle iJit<yU«Mive?more  men  than 

^      ^*  the 
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the  fecond,  it  is  necejffiiry  it  (hoold  Imye  larger  intervals  in  it,  aad  con* 
fcqucntly  confift  of  fewer  mea  of  ite  owdi 

LuiGi.  I  am  thoroughly  fatisfied-  in  this  point.  But  if  the  five  Bat* 
talions  in  the  front  retire  kito  the  t^ee 'that  are  in  the  fecoQd  line,- 
and  afterwards  thofo  eight  mo  die  two  that  are  in  the- rear,  it  dd^ 
not  ieem  poffible  that  the  eight  BattalioniB  ia  the  fecond  line,  much  leu 
the  ten  in  the  third,  can 'be  contained  in  the  fiime  fpace  of  ground  that 
the  firft  five  were. 

Fabrizio.^  To  this  I  an^er  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  fpace  of 
ground  is  not  the  fame  in  that  cafe :  for  there  were  intervals  betwixt 
die  firft  five^  which  are  filled  up  when  they  redre  into  the  fecond  line, 
and  the  fecond  into  the  third  1  there  vras  likewife  an  interval  betwixt 
the  two  Regiments,  and  betwixt  them  and  the  Pikemen  extraordinary, 
which  all  together  afford  thorn  room  enough.  Befides,  the  Battalions 
taice  up  difitrent  fpaces  of  ground  whilft  they  keep  their  ranks,  and 
when  they  are  difordered:  for  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  men  either  get 
defer  together,  or  extend  themfelves.  They  extend  themfelves  when 
they  are  fo  hard  prefled^  diat  they  are  going  to  run  away ;  and  they 
keep  dofer  together  when  they  are  determined  to  make  an  obftinate 
refiftance*  I  might  add,  that  when  the  five  ranks  of  Pikemen  in  the 
irant'have  done  their  bufinefs,  they  retire  through  the  intervals  betwixt 
the  Battalions,  into  the  rear,  to  make  way  for  the  Targetmen  to  ad- 
vance upon  the  enetay ;  where  they  will  be  ready  for  any  fervice,  in 
which  the  Genet^  (hall  think  fit  to  employ  them :  for  in  the  fiiont  diey 
Could  be  of  CO  further  ufe  after  the  two  armies  were  clofe  engaged : 
'Und  thus  the  fpace  allotted  will  be  fuffident  to  contain  the  whole  army. 
But  if  it  fliould  not,  the  flanks  being  compofed  of  men,  and  not  ftone 
walls,  "caki  eaffly  open  and  extend  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  room  enough. 

L01G1.  When  the  five  firft  Battalions  retire  into  the  three  in  theie* 
cond  line,  -would  you  have  the  Pikemen  extraordinary,  whom  you 
place  in  die  flanks  of  your  army,  ftand  faft  in  their  ranks,  and  form 
two  horns  as  it  were  to  the  army  ?  or  would  you  have  them  like\vife 
retire  with  the  Battalions  ?  In  the  latter  cafe,  I  cannot  imagine  whither 
they  are  to  retire,  as  they  have  no  Battalions  in  thdr  rear  with  proper  in- 
tervals to  receive  them. 

Fabrizio.  If  the  enemy  does  not  attack  them  at  the  fame  time  that 
.  the  Battalions  are  forced  to  retire,  thofe  Pikemen.  may  continue  firm 
in  their  ftation,  and  take  the  enemy  in  the  flanks,  as  diey  are  prefiu^ 
upon  the  Battalions  in  their  retreat:  but  if  they  are  attacked  at  the 
fame  dme  (as  moft  likely  they  will  be)  they  alfo  muft  retire;  whidl 
they  may  do  very  well,  thoii^  they  have  no  Battalions  in  dieir  rear  to 
receive  themi  by  doubling  their  ranks  in  a  right  line  to  the  center, 
-rr  O  o  o  2  .  and 


<]i£ftreot>Ofltb^,fi-om  ili^^t  «hi«h  l;t^i4;x)]M  of.:  ifi«}'»iih^ 'faff ill 

•tidiblMi  lih^  ifk  t^i  jTuM.mni^  fo^gtn  ill  the  f^afr  initomifOfi  tb9rfi(S>n6a 
tbiit.6t  the.  rftok^  .mffiis^iiet^tt.  »tAfi9i^!moti>\a  4ai«l^ling:4«oh'Q|h(;^ 
But  to  anfwer  tho  wbole  (sCij^ihRti  imynbe ,ot9Je<3«(Bl$o  tb« manncr^^a 
wJbiich  I  condudted  the  l»te  bitftic*  t  ovift  b^  leave  to  .teU  y9^i4g«in, 
that  I  di-ew  it  up  and  caufed  it  to  nm^f^  io  the  6MCtifiac9t,M{biawfO» 
fabvdi  an  fvoiy  oughfi.to  ^he£(rnMdk.]iirder/.Qf  ili4ttki}iandiiftjt|p« 
liont  k  Au>uld<be  eatescifed*;  ThejQi4er,fI  jimIk>  w^j  doutriWciytott^nQV^ 
pBcfinGtljy  comprehend  J  and  as  to  the  «xerciiAi  I /ay  AhiAitheiUgimQ)^ 
«iighK  to.  be  jpioed  together*  and  exeroftd  io  ;thia  jnaoiieii  .u^^  s» 
pi^le ;  thati  Co  the  officers  may  learn  to  poft;  their  SiattaJims  i  ta  jthi^ 
fHoperpUocftt  ^r,aA  every  private  mad  iboyld  know  biji  own  4anlc>  sAd^ 
alaos  in  t^t^ao^. To  every  Lieutenant  Colonel  ihsw)4:;l^!«i!»;vthA(e  .td 
Ibitiob;!^^  vBattaUon  b  the  army,  and  all  of  them  .iMrnntotpbcytrf^ieir 
GauanlL-,  Tliey  ihould  likewrife  know  hovK  to  join  oMjQatttliQft  wi^ 
«iethi^,  aod.  tojU^jtbeir  reTpsdtive  poftsiin  an  in(Unt :  ^  whiejbjporT 
ItoTer  . 4>e  Q>louf 9  .o£>  every  Battalion  iOiould  have,,  thew;,  i/mm^i^ 
jiiMkdk  iUfPQi  d^^ia^  lni.fiKh  a  manner  a»>\t9  beT^bk^JtoiijftvjifQn^Mk 
AitoQfify  toiidUtiffgw^i  the  Battaliu>Rs  &Qm..i»ie  taomhsrVi  buttitl^ollb 
jUputCMltti  (Sp^nel<{pf  every:  Bftttalionj:  and:  Uf  (meRpi(^](itlh(^miM'j» 
gikfilyuftnpw  where  .to  ^d  e»ch  other^  The  regimenta,  9h^ jiijcev^9 
fisths  .immbenedy  and  their  rnumbers  marked  upon,  tbt^.Qohnfl^s  Q}» 
}oaiat  inocdcrtQ  kfioyr  which  Regimrat  *s  poiled  «n  tl^  rig^>!  ?mi 
^idiitfbLPac the  ioift^i  wti^t  Battalions. aoe  pltwe^  in.th^^^r^jfcKpti^j^ 
tiutd  Unc»:.^*^  .  There  ihou)d  likewiie^ibe  regular  j^p%j^^giRwJia|'4^ 
t»  preferment  in  our  army :  for  iqftance,  the  loweft  i^5/^i(iQafS!iJ^  \fi 
ftfCprp<ical,  the  next  above  him«  a  Captain  of  fifty  ordinary  Veiifes, 
Ifae  next,  a  Captain  of  a  Company  in  the  Battalions*,  tjlie  nfi^t^  ,tbe 
jUifiiitenant  Colonel  of.  the.  tenth  Battalion,  the  oext^.i^e^  LieutepaAJt 
£i6tbnel  joT  the  ainth,  the  next,  the  Lieutennoj^  CUpnel>of:,^ieig)ith> 
aad  ia  on  in.  jiucceffio^  Kill  you  come  to  the  Vieuteivant  Colonel^^c^iithe 
Jfirft.  Batttdtoo, ,  ,who  (hould  be  next  in  command  to  -  the  Colonel,  pf  the 
Re^ment ;  to  which  poft  no-body  fhould  be  advanced, .  till  he  had  pidkd 
.^ough  allthe  fiibordioate  degrees  juft  noiw  mentioned.  ,.Butas  there 
iu«  alfo  three iLiriutenant.Goloneb  of  the  Pikipmen  extraccdin^ry^iW 
tsito.of  the  extrfiordioary :  V^tea,  I  woyld  baite  them  ,ran{fi  with,  tl^ 
■Lieute^iiRt  .Ookinel  ic^.the  teoth- Baitl»lion^.for  L.fce  no  abfuf dity  in 
Jiavifljg  fix  ■jQfiieera^<]|':  equal- isaakitti  the.  &me  Regiment^  as  it  m^y  ierve 
j|o  create  an  emiil«tioo.,.amQngft.  them,>  and.  Kixcate  every  one,  o£,  them 
fiOi.bchave  hunfelf  Ja  iach  ttjmumer,^M  tp^he  thought  .woct^  >  fifih^ 
?-•  ing 
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ing  preferred  to  the  oMlinaiid  b{  ^cl  mnth  BaMaKbn/^'  |^^ 
thefe  offic6Ffr  rh^n  knowing  ^bere  hi8^G)i[>ff>0  is  td  kt  pofttK),  the  wbok 
troiy  wiU  prefemty  be  m  proper  ordef^^tfi  Jfoon  aft  tne  General'^  (iim^ 
dard  ii  ertiftedli  -iPhii'is' tfce^  ^ft^^mdfe^^bn^  arn>y  lhGu)d4)^iiio^ 
cuAoified'  ta;  that  isy'tD  rtfnge^j^etf^itt(f})Mii«t^  in  onder  of  bamld 
upon  occafion  t  for  which  fMtt^fc^  •  i^ihould^be-df^wn  Upland  fepdrMfid 
again,  not  only  e^ry  day,  ^t  ftueml'tknes  in  the  day.  j^^ 

I^ioi;  What  other  marks  of  dRlindlkm  would  you  have  upon  the 
Cdoor8;befide84h<;iF  particular  ikciA^^         -  

FA^iaio.  The^Genei^l'^^Scdiidalid  (^      have  the  arms  of  hit 
Prince -upob^  it:  the  odiefs  ba^kuve'the  fame^  with  ibme  variation  4>f 
the  field  or  <dodrft,  at  tlM  Prince  ihall  think  fit :  for  that  is  a  nuttef. 
idno^  great  moment,  provided-  they  are  fufficient  to  diftinguifb  ^nc 
Corps  trom  another.     But  let  us  now  paft  on  to  another  fort  of  exerr 
«iA» -id  which  a&  army  ought  to  be  very  re^y  and  expert  i  and  tbij^ 
i^ ibeikaFninj^t^iMove ^in-due- pace  and diftance,  andto  keep  its rankp* 
«4it^' k^'4s^  In  ttHkionv  •  The  third  kind  of  exercife  is- to  teach  sHt 
Aien  to  fldl-as  they  (hould  do,  when  they  are  ade^y  ((ngaged  with  aik 
enem^r  to  di&haf go  the  Artillery;  to  draw  it  off;  to  caufe  the  'Ve^ 
Ikes  extraordiDai^  to  begin  the  attack,  and  then  to  retire  j  tonaakethf 
Af$i  l^lf'feU'baek'  into  the  iecond,  as  if  it  was  hard  pre&d^  and  ^nthe 
fc)doHd^  ii1t»  the  thiMi  I:  ftnd  afterwards  to  refume  their  firft  ftatione^. 
and'tO' iife'-fhem  ib  freq^uently  tO'  thefe  and  other  foch  things, ?  thalt 
every  maif  may  know  every  part  of  hisduity,  which  will  foon  become 
eafy  and  ^tmilioF  to^him  by  practice.     The  neact  exercife  is  to  iniiruft 
Tounififn  m  the  nature  of  (ignals,  and  how  to  a£t  by  beat  c^  drum^. 
ibiH^  <^  tratnpeij'OP  particblar  motion  of  the  Cokxirs :  for  fuch^or^ 
4eVs  as-are  gtveq  by  word  of  mottth,  they  will  eaiily  underAand.   An4 
as  different  notes  and 'founds  are  of  great  importance,  and  have  various* 
cffe&s^  I  will  tell  you  what  fcxts  of  military  mufic  were  ufed  by  the 
Ancients  •  The  Lacedranonians,  as  Thucydides  informs  us,  made  uft 
of  Flute9  in  their  armies,   as  the  moft  proper  inftrument  to  tnake 
them  move-  regularly  and  reftdutely,  but  not  with  precipitation*     The 
C&rlhaginians,  for  ^  fame  reafon,  ufed  harps  in  their  firft  attacks 
Halyattes,  King  of  Lydia,.made  ufe  of  both  :  but  Alexander  the  Greats , 
and  the  Romans,  ufed  horns  and  trun^pets,  whidi  tbev  thought  the 
fitteft  inftruments  to  roafe  the  courage  of  their  men,  and  infpire  them> 
with  martial  ardour.     But  as  we  have  imitated  both  the  Cheeks  and 
{lonrian^  in  armih^  bur  men,  we  will  alfo  borrow  our^'military  mufiC 
from  each  of  thoie  nations.     The  General  thed  (bcnild  have  his  trum«- 
pets  about  him,  as  the  propereft  inftruments  to  animate  his  army,  andt 
ibch  as  may  be  heard  farther  than  any  other.    The  Lieutenant  Colonels  ^ 
asdothw  officers  of 'the  Battalions  (houldbavefmalLdnims  and  flutes,. 

not'i 
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not  to  be  played  upon  as  they  commonly  are,  but  in  the  fame  manner 
that  they  are  founded*  at  great  banquets  and  other  feftivities.  With 
thefe  trumpets  the  General  may  prcfently  make  his  army  underftand 
when  he  would  have  it  either  halt,  or  advance,  or  retreat ;  when  he 
would  have  the  Artillery  difcharged,  and  the  Velites  extraordinary  move 
forwards;  and  by  various  notes  an4  founds  acquaint  them  with  all  the 
different  manoeuvres  he  thinks  neceflary  to  be  made:  which  Signals 
(hould  afterwards  be  repeated  by  the  drums :  and  in  this  the  whole 
army  fhould  frequently  be  exercifed,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  utmoft  con* 
fe^qience.  -  As  ta  tho  Cavalry,  tlxy  i^.  have  truimMs  to|p,«  but  of  a 
fmaller  fiKe  and  di#etent  found.  -  fThi^is  dll  that  occifrs  to  qAji  mer^ctf 
at  prefent,  as  neceflary  for  the  forming  and  exercifing  an  army. 

LuiGi.  I  have  hot  one  queftion  more  to  propofe,  and  hope  it  will 
not  tire  your  patience  if  I  afk  why  the  Velites  extraordinary  and  light 
liorfe  in  the  late  ixittle  began  the  attack  with  a  great  (hoot?  wheceaa 
there  was  a  dead  fiieoce  when  the  reft  of  the  army  began  to  engage. 
I  confefs  I  am  at  a  io&  to  account  for  this,  and  therefore  beg  the  favour 
6f  yott  to  explain  it  to  us,  ^ 

Fabrizio.  Various  are  the  opinions  of  ancient  authors  concerning 
^is  matter ;  that  is,  whether  thofe  that  begin  the  battle  (hould  ru(h  on 
with  furious  (houta  and  outcries^  or  march  up  to  thf^  attack  with  (ilence 
and  compofure.  The  latter  way  is  certainly  the  moft  proper  to  preferve 
good  order,  and  for  hearing  words  of  Command  more  diftindtlyi  the 
ifermef,  to  animate  your  own  men,  and  difAay  the  enemy  s  and  as  I 
tlitnk  fome  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  all  thefe  circum(hnces^  I  miade 
one  part  of  my  army  begm  with  a  great  (hottt$  the  other  with^profobnd 
41enee;  But  I  do  not  think  a  continual  (hout  can  be  of  any  ierv^ce, 
but  quite  the  contrary;  becaufe  it  will  prevent  theOencral's^ordfif^iFoni 
being  heard,  vHiich  muft  be  attended  with  terribte  eonfequences i'nor 
it  ft  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  Romans  ufed  any  fuch  (hduts  after  the 
firft  onfet ;  as  we  read  in  many  parts  of  their  Hiftory,  that  when  their 
jirmies  were  beginning  to  give  way,  it  was  often  prevented  byihe.ex- 
ii6ftations  and  reproaches  of  their  Commanders ;  and  that  their  order 
of  battle  was  £>metimes  changed  even  in  the  heat  of  aftion^  Which 
tilings  could  not  have  been  done,  if  the  Voice  of  the  officers  had  been 
drowned  in  the  (bouts  of  the  Soldiers. 


The  END  of  the  THIRD  BOOK. 
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.    ;,    BOOK     IV. 


THE    C  O  N  T  E  NT  S. 


Of  fewrai  precautions  and  artifices  thai  are  to  be  madeufe  of  htb'h 

•  aramng  up  an  army  jtr  battle^  and  in  the  a&im^  and  after  it  is  emer. 
V  ^^tr^tber' ways  of  farming  an  army,     ^bat  a  General  ought  never' t$ 

basisard  an  engagements  except  he  either  bus  an  advantage  over^^tit 

•  enemy,  or  is  con^lkd  to  it*  Some  ruks  to  be  obferved  by  a  General. 
How  to  avoid  a  Battle  when  the  enen^  is  determined  to  engage  at  ail 

•    events.     In  what  manner  Soldiers  are  to  be  animated  to  fght:  and  how 

their  ardour  is  to  be  abated  when  it  runs  to  high.     That  a  General 

ought  to  be  an  Orator  as  well  as  a  Soldier^  and  to  harangue  his  men 

fometimesy  in  drder  to  mould  them  to  bis  particular  purpofes.     That 

■  Religion  animates  Soldiers y  and  keeps  them  in  their  duty.  That  it  t  is 
proper  to  infpire  them  with  a  contempt  of  the  enemy  j  Mdfimetimeo  to 
lay  them  under  a  necejfity  of  fighting  bravely. 

Luioi.  OINCE  we  have  gained  one  glorious  victory  under  my  au- 

l33  ^P^c??>  I  do  not  care  to  tempt  io  fickle  and   inconftant  4 

Deity  as  Fortune  Sny  ifurtherV  ujion  which  accountj  \  deCie  to  give  up 

my  poft  to  Zanobi  Buondelmonti  (the  ^fflH^mtfi  company  who 

has 
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has  not  yet  filled  it)  according  to  the  order  agreed  upon ;  and  dare  fay 
he  will  accept  that  honour,  (of  rather  trouble)  both  out  of  complaifance 
to  me,  and  becaufe  he  has  naturally  more  courage  and  Spirit  than  falls 
Co  my  fliare,  and  will  not  be  afraid  of  rifquing  another  battle,  in  which 
lie  has  a  chance  to  be  beaten  aa  well  as  to  conquer.  . 

Zanobi.  Sir,  I  fhall  willingly  accept  whatever  you  think  fit  to  con- 
fer upon  me ;  though  I  confefs  I  had  much  rather  have  continued  an 
Auditor  :  for  the  queftions  you  propofed,  and  the  objedions  you  flarted^ 
whilil  you  was  in  the  pqik  you  now  defire  to  refign,  were  much  more 
pertinent  and  neceflary  than  any  that  occurred  to  me^  But  not  to  throw 
away  any  more  tinae  in  ceremonies,  which  perhaps  may  be  diiagreeaUe 
to  Signior  Fabrizio,  let  us  entreat  him  to  proceed,  if  we  Have  not  al- 
ready trefpaiTed  too  much  upon  his  patience. 

Fabrizio.  That  I  will  do  with  great  pleafure,  efpecially  ^s  this 
change  of  peribns  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  difference 
of  your  refpedtive  judgments  and  difpofitions.  But  I  fhould  be  glad  to 
know  whether  you  have  any  more  queiUons  to  afk  relating  to  the  mat- 
ter we  were  laft  engaged  in. 

Zanobi.  I  could  wifh  to  be  informed  of  three  things  before  we  quit 
it :  in  the  firft  place,  whether  there  be  any  other  way  of  forming  an 
ikrmy  in  order  of  battle  that  you  can  think  of  at  prefent?  in  the  next^ 
what  precautions  are  neceflary  before  a  General  leads  his  army  on  to 
engage  the  enemy ;  and  if  any  accident  or  diforder  fhould  happen  dur- 
ing the  batde,  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  remedied  i 

Fabrizio.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  what  fatisfadion  I  can  in 
tfaefe  points.  But  I  fball  not  anfwer  your  queftions  feparately  and  di- 
iUn6Hy :  becaufe  what  I  fhall  fay  in  anfwer  to  one  queflion  may  Ibme- 
ikfiCB  pofTibly  ferve  likewife  as  an  anfwer  to  another.  I  told  yoa 
before,  that  I  gave  you  a  general  order  of  battle,  which  you  might  ea- 
fily  change  into  any  other,  as  the  number  and  quality  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  nature  of  your  ground,  fhall  require :  for  you  muf):  always  adt 
according  to  thofe  circumflances.  But  Jet  me  defire  you  to  remember 
that  you  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  or  more  fatal  error  than  in  mak- 
ing a  large  extenfive  front,  except  your  army  be  very  numerous :  for  if 
it  is  not,  you  ought  by  all  means  to  form  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  deeper  than  it  is  wide.  For  when  your  army  is  not  fo  large  as 
that  of  the  enemy,  you  mufl  have  recourfe  to  other  expedients,  fuch 
as  drawing  it  up  fo  that  it  may  be  flanked  by  fome  river  or  morafs, 
or  fecuring  it  in  that  part  by  ditches  and  entrenchments  to  prevent  it 
being  furroundedi  as  Julius  Casfar  ufed  to  do  in  his  wars  with  the  Gauls. 
But  you  mufl  make  it  a  general  rule  in  fuch  rafes  to  contract  or  extend 
your  front  according  to  the  number  of  your  own  men  and  thofe  of  the 
enemy;  and  when  you  are  fuperior  to  them  in  that  refped,  you  fhould 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  draw  them  into  plains  and  open  places ;  efpecially  if  your 
army  is  well-difciplined,  that  fo  you  may  extend  your  front  and  fur- 
round  them :  for  in  rough  and  narrow  places  your  fuperiority  of  num- 
ber will  not  be  of  any  great  advantage  to  you,  becauie  you  cannot  give 
your  ranks  their  due  extent:  upon  which  account,  the  Romans  alwa3rs 
made  choice  of  clear  open  ground,  and  avoided  fuch  a  field  of  battle  as 
was  rough  and  confined.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  have  but  a  fmall 
army  and  ill-difciplined,  you  mull  feek  out  for  an  advantageous  fitua- 
tion  to  ihelter  your  men,  and  where  their  inexperience  cannot  be  o£ 
much  prejudice  to  you  :  it  will  be  better  ftill  if  it  be  upon  an  eminence; 
from  whence  ycu  may  fall  down  upon  the  enemy  with  greater  weight. 
You  fliould  take  care  however  not  to  draw  up  your  army  either  upon 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  or  any  place  near  the  fkirts  of  it,  where  an  enemy  . 
may  get  above  you ;  for  in  that  cafe  you  will  be  much  annoyed  by  their 
artillery,  and  your  men  fo  embarrafTed  that  you  cannot  annoy  the  enemy 
again  with  your  own  Cannon.  Great  regard  is  likewife  to  be  had  to  the 
wind  and  Sun  in  formitig  an  army  for  battle :  for  if  you  have  them  in 
your  face,  one  will  dazzle  your  fight  with  its  rays,  the  other  will  blind 
you  with  duft.  Beiides,  when  the  wind  is  againft  you,  it  will  diminish 
the  force  of  your  blows :  and  as  to  the  Sun,-  you  muft  not  only  take 
care  that  it  is  not  in  your  face  when  the  battle  begins,  but  that  it  may 
not  afterwards  be  troublefome  to  you.  For  which  purpofe,  you  (hould 
contrive  to  have  it  full  upon  your  back  at  iirft  if  poflible;  that  fo  it 
may  be  a  great  while  before  it  comes  upon  your  face :  as  Hannibal  did 
at  Cannae,  and  Marius  when  he  defeated  the  Cimbrians.  If  you  are 
inferior  to  the  enemy  in  horfe,  pod  your  army  amongil  vineyards  and 
hedges,  and  other  fuch  impediments  when  you  have  an  opportunity ; 
as  the  Spaniards  did  not  long  ago,  when  they  beat  the  French  at  Cirig- 
nuola  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  It  has  likewife  often  happened  that 
the  fame  armies  which  have  been  beaten  by  others,  have  beat  them 
again  in  their  turn,  only  by  changing  their  order  and  their  ground :  the 
Qtrtbaginians,  for  inftance,  having  been  feveral  times  defeated  by  Mar- 
cus Regulus  in  rough  and  narrow  defiles,  were  at  laft  victorious  by  tlie 
condud  of  Xantippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  advifed  them  to  come 
down  into  the  plains,  where  they  availed  themfelves  of  their  Elephants 
and  Cavalry  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  fairly  beat  the  Romans.  I  have 
obferved  from  the  conduA  of  many  great  Generals  amongft  the  Ancients, 
that  when  they  knew  where  the  enemy  placed  the  main  ftrength  of 
their  army,  inftead  of  employing  the  flower  of  their  own  forces,  they 
appointed  the  worft  they  had  to  oppofe  them  in  that  quarter,  and  the 
heft  of  their  troops  to  oppofe  the  word:  of  the  enemy  :  but  afterwards, 
when  the  battle  was  begun,  they  ordered  their  choiceft  troops  not  to 
prefs  upon  the  enemy^  but  only  to  fudain  the  charge,  and  the  weakeft 
VoLi  IL  P  P  P  ^o 
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iotitvtthy  degree*  into  the  rear  of  the  army :  for  by  thcfc  means  the 
beft  part' of  the'tencmy*^  ariny  is  inrenfil>ly  fbrroohded^  and  whiift  they 
diink  thetoHUes  fiirc  of  a  vidoi^y  they  arc  prefcndy  thrown  into  e6»- 
fbfioh  aMd'  routed.  Thits^  when  Cornelius  Scipio  was  fent  intx)  Spain 
Agahuft  Afdrobalthe  C^ttogiliian,  being  aware  that  Afdritbal  thought 
he'wwild  pfekie  the  Legions  (which  were  his  beft  troopsV  in  the  center 
6f  llisiim^y,  tmd  that  Afdrobal  wotrid  therefore  do  thefaniS^^  vfhcn 
they  came  to  an  engagement,  he  changed  his  ufual  otd»  of  battle, 
placing  the  Legions  in  the  two  wings,  and  the  worft  of  his  forces  in  the 
Mnter  of  bis  army.  But  juft  befwe  the  battle  began^  he  <  ordered  <fli6 
center  to  mo?e  forwards  very  llowly,  and  tiie  twot  wings  to  iidvi^nce 
brifkly  t  fo  that  the  wings  only  of  both  armies  were  engaged,  wfailft 
the  tenter  of  each  was  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  one  anoditt  that  they 
ieould  not  come  together  in  due  time;  and  the  ftrongeft  part  tef  Soipio'a 
artny  bring  engaged  with  the  weakeft  of  Afdrobai's,  iche  lattclrwas\efiw 
Hrely  defend.  Tliis  method  might  be  pradifcd  in  thofe  riwcsy  but  ft 
4annot  at  ^prefcnt,  now  Artillery  is  in  ufe  :  for  the  diftance  whkh  rnuft 
fe*f  kft  fetetwixf  the  center  of  each  army  would  give  the  ArtiUety  tinofe  td 
fyt  again  and  again,  which  would  do  as  muth  mifdiief  as  if  they  were 
aVoGt  engaged.  It  is  time  therefore  to  lay  it  afide,  and  to  have  recburfc 
ffb^the-iScwibd  I  prtffcribed  a  little  while  ago ;  that  is,  to  fct  the  whbte 
ftteytri^^y;  affid  «he  weakeft  part  of  it  give  way,-*i*w*if  f  yo^itmyh 
Hifir^  thaii  i*ifft  <)f  the  cnemy»  and  you  want  to  furrbund  them  wirfi^ 
iteft  difcovering  your-defign,  let  your  oWn  be  drawn  iip  with  a  front 
eq^t  to  thdrs,  and  afterwards  when  the  battle  is  begun,  let  your  main 
body  retire  by  little  and  little,  and  the  wings  extend  themfelves  :  Ky 
wW^  thd^enemy^will  find  themfelves  furrounded  and  entangled*  before 
th^y  were  awafi  of' it.  When  a  General  would  fecufe  bis  army  in  iiich 
^  iham^er  that  he  may  be  almoft  certain  of  not  being  rduted  if  becomes 
to  an  engagement,  he  fhould  pbft  it  in  fonie  place  from  whence  he  may 
eafily  and'prefently  retreat  into  a  fafe  and  defenfible  fituation,  as  behind 
a^tiibraft,  ^^ambngft  mountains,  or  into  fome  ftrong  fortrefe>- whuhcr 
the  enemy  cannot  purfue  him,  though  he  may  purfue  them^upon  t>cca- 
fiort  r  iH  Hannibal  ufed  to  do  in  the  ebb  of  hii  fortune' when  he  began 
to  beafi^  of  Marcus  Marccllus.  Some  Ocneralf,  in  order  todifturb 
and  difcortcert  the  enemy,  have  ordered  their  Kght  armed  troops  to  be* 
^in  the  battle,  and  tficn  to  retire  into  their  proper  ftation  again;  and 
aftc^^  both  armies  were  warmly  engaged,  to  fally  out  from  the^anks 
again  ^arfd  make  a  ibeond  attslck,  which  has  fometimes  focceeded  fo 
well  that  the  ertemy  ha^^been  thrown  into  diforder  and  routed  by  it. 
If  you  are  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  Horfe  (befides  the  methods  already 
recommended)  you  fhould  place  a  body  of  Pikcmen  in  their  rear ;  and 
in  the  heat  of  action,  let  the  Horfe  open  to  the  right  and  left  to  make 

way 


vi^ forUterFikemento  advance itpoo; ^rc»ea)9irVirl»)^Vf#({ff^alj[ 
f^vt  jioa  th«  9clva«i^  over  them ;.  fan^;  hfty«  %ci^ofiii«4>pActi«^.tj|^ 

9qii o£ 4)1  thofiT; thai  haive  <«x$Alkfl  ,'m  df^wffig  ^p  larutj^ ,)»/Qr4<w„9Jf 
IwtdfiK  witbout,4Qitbt  lfeniiH»l<:ao(l  Sf^|»io  ^m<^  .thf  hm^  .fi«)9l^Mi94 
mM».  (kJil  andf  abUities  sft  tbefAf»«W9:W»f69  %;a%^jtiaixnjib»l':9a«m}! 
GoofiAed  no^.oplyroC.  C^faagbtcuM*  but  Ay^UMw  o^  various  aatioos^ 
be  pkoed  eigbtjr  Eltpbao^  in.bu  &onH  Qefc|,ti).th(iai:his>AuEx3far«»l4 
bdiit)d>tbQm»> (hi&^b^tbag'nianfttj wSi Uft:<il' ali^ihis {m%i%  i^vt^m 
b»fHft  bitt)U(d«  aMtftdeoQQf.  !>iiis  dc^P  w  thi^ilp9()|iQa  was«  jtbf^|>is 
AniUiarin. having  tb*  MAmy  in  ihek  fc«ot,  and:  ^ot  C^tb^iiginJiAw  in 
thfljff  neav*  0MMrid.a$)t.baKe«o  Qp^i^niioitxoC'  r^mi^Rg  avKay  if  thay  worn 
^.tnoUofldt  :bi»t,  being  uwlecra  oece^ of  i^ng,  Ipfs^ bQfx^^i  tbajr 
mighi^aiibcp  broaic  or  dirooncerfi  tbeKocQaos  in  Awb  a/oaaAoei,  tbat 
vrnod  bejacbvancod  with:*  friefli  body  of  bis  bejft  tsopps^  he  twg^  j?ntiii(lji 
4«f<iattb«Q».  Scipio>.on  the  nthiu.  band^  diKw.itp  bfftjiiiwMUiviBi^f^ 
(JaAafiit  Prioci^),  and  Trtaisii  (after:  tba;  vAial^  inaw«^«f <tbe  RoinaA«]| 
itiAtch)  order  i^ithcy.  migbt  ea%  fuppoet  or  rraicejurei  ^ob  olbpr.  to 
the ;  &0Dt  of;  >hi»  army,  htt  kft  feveral:  iiMCiirvaU .  over;  agaiqft  HaeqlbaKa 
QbspbaaiB!iJbttb  t»  oMke.it  appaar  cLoie.  and  uknifisdy  ha  ^adjithewijUif) 
arithriV^Uiiost  irhwaarha  ordered  to  ^ne  vvi^f  9»'  focni  as-.  theJSlapbwM 
advanced  upon  them,  and  irotine  through  the;  oirdinafy  £ptsi^  inta.-tba 
lu^paasn.ln  order to:  leave  a. free  paiJage  fyr  tha  £lq>haf»tft:}  Jky.wU^ 
m^MQs,ht'e«aded  the  fui^iof  thofe  heaft»«  a»di«<MdiQg  t»  liclofa  <eQg^7 
ment with. Abo > enem^^  enttjpelydeJieateditbfnE^  :  iv  >  ■.  -.uvy  ,:>r.r: 
3  c2<i«MQB((  l^viiyouLsnantieo  thaibattie^  lireaaember  j^,b«<(«tr«t4!i» 
ibme ac«attn^:<tf  it». that Setpio didtxotiiMiitr  tboHaM  to cftif«  iotn 
(bohneiCtfithaPriooipes,. bnt  caM(«d  ^osnto-iUftQ^tD  ^figl^And 
tofc,- and  tak^  poft  in  .tbfi;  ^anka  of  hi«  wmyic  ta  nnahfi  jrooia^  foKiUba 
J^finieipea  U>  advahce»;  •  N«m  I^ihonild:  be  ^«^  «9  knoiir  for  iwhat  r^Aftm 
he  devi^ctd'frqm  thfitRfnaA  ordor  wA  d^^^^m:  of  i^nSLannaaa  upen 
' ahia-oQca^n.   ,,    ..  ■  >.■.•■■;  v.t'       .■•'■. 

.  ;]BAB«ia9iiQ.'IwilUeU ;yo«b  liaooibai  had<pla«ed:  the  Amngth  of 
hii  army  m  the  iecondt  Ikvs :  So^io  tbecefi^rei.  in  locdet  ^  Df^tpole^  b'nft 
with  eqaal  &£oev  joined  hia  Prinqipes  and  Tnar«:tPg.ether,  ifot.^t  the 
iaiervalb  gmongfti  the  Ptindpes  being  taken  up  by. the  Trtarii,  .there 
was.  noi  rooos  left  toi  receive, -the.  Haihitii:,  upon  whi«h-}iac(MK)nt,.he 
ciiu(ed;4he<n  to  open  to  the  right.and  left,. and  v«h^l  oiS.^igtfi  flaniks» 
But  reoatember  titat  this  method  of-  openiag  the  Brft  linfito^make  room 
foK  tha  ibc9Qd40:adyaace,  eanjiot.  be  mada.ufe;of,bMJt  when  yotihave 
the:  advantage  over  the  enemy  ;  for  then  it  may  eafily,  be  put  in  prac- 
akev  asit  was^by.Sqpioi;  bnt  if  you  have  the  wrorft  of  the  battle,  and 
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tf^i^ulfedy  y^emfnot  tdo  it  without cxpofing  youtielf  tb  tbe^ngei* 
df-a' total  ^dvfcflit :  and  therefore  it  is  sieceflkry  to  have  inttrvato  in  the' 
feeohd^aod  third  lines  to  Teosive  yobr  men '  upon  fucb  occaiio(i3»«*^-^ 
Bbt^io  rttarn  fo^our  fubjcdb*  W  Thci«ncieBt  Afiatics»»»amongft'Other-fBi- 
vtn&)MW  ^aityoy  the  enemy,,  bad  chaiiots* with  fcy^hes' filed  to 'tlMii^ 
ibdietrcess  which  &rvcd  ^not  oiily  to  open  theerieoiy'S  ranks,  hoc  to 
mo«^  them 'down  ^ as  they  drove  through  them.  Now  there  were  three 
ways  of  igaarding  againft  thefe'  dangerous  machines :  foT'^'the  enemy 
ekbef  drewup  in  fach  cloie  order/  that  they  oould'raake'na  irtipreiliont 
l>p6A'  them  ;  or  received  them  in  the  intervals  beti^ist  ther'i^attaj4da6; 
asSoifAO  did  the  Elephants ;  or  made  fome  ftrong  fence  agyihft  ihftn^> 
is  Syila  did  in  the  battle  he  fought  with  Archelaus,  who  hid  agr^A^ 
namberof  thefe  armed  chariots  :  for  he  fixed  feveral  t^wis  of  Aiar^ 
pointed  ftakes  or  palifadoes  in  the  ground  before  his  firft  Ime,  Whi(^ 
ikmped  the  career  of  the  chariots,  and  preventedthe  execution  they 
snuft  dtherwife  have  done.  The  new  method  which-  Sylla-uied^irt 
drawing  up'  his  army^  at  that  time,  is  likewife  worthy  of  noii^  f  for  -he 
placed  hiS'Viletes  and  light  horfe  in  the  rear,  and- all  his  heavy-armed 
Imen  in  the  front,  leiaving  feveral  intervals  in  it,  through  which-  thofe 
to' the  rear  might  advance  when  occafion  required ;  by  which^  rnbaas  he 
Joined' a* cdmple«e  vidory;— — In  order  to  throw  the  enemy^irttic^^oth^ 
^oaaftbr  therfaattle  is  begun,  it  is  neceiTary  to  hftve  r^coiurrcl^  (bme 
kivention  that  may  ftrike  a  terror  into  them  :  which  may  be  done*  ei^ 
iber  fay  fjprteding^a  report  that  you  have  fuccours  coming  up,  On  making 
nfsA&Atcw  of  fiich  fapplies  at  a  diftance;  which  has  often  occalioned 
inch  a  confternation  in  aii  army,  that  it  has  been  ^  prefetotly  defeat^. 
This  .ftratagem  was  put  in  pra&ice  by  the  Roman  Confuls,  'Miducius 
AufFufr  and' Accilius  GlabrK>:  Caius  Sulpicius  likewife  *  modnted  a 
{great  numher « elf  futders  and  fervants  that  followed  his  camp,  upon; 
mulesv  and  other  beads  that  were  of  no  fervicein  battle';  and  having 
drawn  them  up  and  accoutred  them  like  a  body  of  horfe,  he  ordered 
them  to  make  their  appearance  upon  a  neighbouring  hill|  asfoon  as  he 
•  was  engaged  with  the  Gauls ;  which  had  fuch  an  effed,  that  he  foon 
routed  them.  The  fan^e  was  done  by  Marius,  in  a  battle  which  he 
fought  with  the  Germans.— ~4f  then  thefe  falfe  alarms  have  fuch 
confequences  in  the  heat  of  an  adion,  what  may  not  be  expected  from 
a  real  one ;  efpecially  •  if  the  enemy  is  fuddenly  and  unexpe<ftedly  at- 
tacked either  in  the  iUfik  or  m  the  rear,  when  they  are  engaged  in  the 
front?  fiutthis  is  no  eafy  matter  to  effect,  except  you  are  favoured  in 
in  it  by  the  nature  of  the  country:  for  if  it  be  plain  and  open,  you 
cannot  conceal  fuch  a  body  of  your  forces  as  is  neceffary  upon  fuch 
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dccafions  [»] ;  but  if  it  otboonds  witb/i¥oo66  tftmootHMni,  ^ycm  ,qm]|. 
lie  in  ambulh  and  fall  fuddenly  upon  an  enemy;'  when  he  kaft  expedbh 
it,  and  be  afiured  of  fuccefs*--'-*-Hlt  is  iofDetinies  likenvife  of ;  great  fe^^n 
vrce  in  tinte  of  battle,  to  raife  a  repori  that  ihe  enenoy'a;  General ^iab 
killed,  or  that-  one  part  of  their  army  isr^iog  vncy  :  «nd  it  has  imsv 
no  nnufual  thing  to  throw  Cavalry  into  diforder  ^by  flrange  aoiies^.  amix 
unconimon  appearances :  thuis  CrefTua  brMght  a 'great  number  cfK£a^ 
itteb  againft  the  enemy's  horfc :  artdi  Pyrrhus  imde  ii&  of  Elephants' 
againft  tb^t  of  the  Romans,  wUch  occafioned  great  confufion  and  dif^ 
tarbance  amongft  them.     The  grand  Signior^  not  long  ago,  routed  ther 
Sophia  of  Pcrfiaand  the  Sultan  of  Syria,  merely  by  the  ufc  of  rauikets^ 
the  explofion  of  which  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  intO:  their  Cavalry,  thafc 
they  turned  tail  and  ran  away;    The  Spanianlsv  in'  their  battles  wick 
Hamilcar,  ufbdto  place  carrfages  full  of  flax^  ^and  drawn  by  osen,  io 
the^' front 'of  their  armies}  and  fetting  fire  to  the  flax  as  foon  asthe 
battfe  begun,  thcfo^en  were  fo  fritted  at  h,  that  tfaey.rttibed  in 
atndngft  the  endmy^  and  opened  their  ranks.— ~^ Where  the;  nature  df 
(he^tountry  is  fuch,  that  you  cannot  welL  draw  the- enemy,  into,  an 
an^ufh,'  you  may  however  dig  ditches  and  pit^fklla  in  the  phins,  aiod 
cover  them  lightly  over  with  bruih  wood  and  clods,  leaving  intetvab 
c(f  folid  gftJltnd  through*  which  you  may  retire  yourfdf  in-  the.  heat  ctf 
thebaftte,  and* if  the  enemy  purfues  you,-  he  is  undone^     1£  you  are. 
arware>  of  any  accidim  that  happens  during  the  adtion,  which  yxm  think 
may  difplrit  yxmf  men,  it  is  the  beft  way  either  to  conceal  (k,.  if  yois 
can,  •  or  to  give  it  fuch^  a  turn  as  may  ierve  to  pvoduce  a  quite  different 
tff6&i  as  Tulkis^  Hoftilius  did,  and  after  him  Lucius  Sylla,  who  feeing 
a  body  t>f  his  forcds  go  over  to  the  enemy 'he  was  engaged  with,  and 
that  it  had  gready  difcoutaged-  his  own  nwn,  immedTiatcly  fpread  «  re-» 
port  tbrotigh  his  army,  that^^t  was  done  for  a  fecrec  puipofe^  and  by 
his  own  order:  (b  that  Inftead  of  being  dauntied/  they  fought  with 
more  courage^  and   beat  the  enemy.     The  fame  Oomiafiander  having 
flint  a  party  6f  Soldiers  trpon  fome  attack,  in  wWch' they  virerc*  all 
killed,  and  being  afraid  it  might  difcourage  the  refl  ef :  his  amiy,  ikid 
in  public,  that  he  had  fentthem  upon  that  errand  oh  purpofe  to  be  cut 
off,  becaufe  he  knew  they  were  a*  parcel- of  ra^ls  und' traytors.    Ser- 
torius,  in  a  battle  with  the  Spaniards,  killed  one  of  his  own  menwho 
brought  him  word  that  one  of  his  Generals  was  jQain ;  imagining  that 
if  hepublifhed  it,  it  would  ffaike  a  damp  into  his  annv.r--F««^It  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  (lop  an  army  that  is  beginning  toron  a^way,  and 

[n]  And  yet  Hannibal  found  means  to  draw  the  Romans  into  a  fort  of  an  ambufb  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Cannae.  See  the  account  of  that  battle 
by  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  in  his  Hiftory  of  thc.World..  Book  V.  Chap.  3. 
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to  make  h  chargBi  4gfti»;  X>nt  bem  wc^  muft  make  a  diftln<%kui  :betwixt 
.cme  that  ia  ai^hiallji^orunnings.  ai>^  ^nochet;  that  isionly  incliAing ;  foe  ia. 
the  fvft  oaffii  k^  is  alaio^  impo^Ut.;  in  tbetiiccond,  tfacfci.iqay  be; 
%tjae  tunodf  iow^.  r^m»  of  j^.  BLomaa  General rfaave^dono.  it  bgr 
rfB^roaehkig  their  Soidic9'4i  aocik.upbraidipg  thflin-with.>aiwardico»  as  vm 
imy.  iaftame  ioi  dM:  ^condii^  ^f  $yUa,  who  fiKekig^  part  o£:hi&  LegiDiia 
.  bagki  to  fly  iiefoce  ^he  ntmy^  of  MUhridatf  s,,  rode  up^to.  the  faead.o£ 
them  with  a  dravro  Swords  m  hi(  bami»:  and  cried  out,  5';  if  any  body. 
H  ihould  enquire  after  ywr  General»  tell  the»  yoa  left  hiqi  fighting  ia 
^•5:  ihe  plains,  of  3jQeotia»*'  AtiiliKif  the;R(Mnan  QosifiiL  detached^^  i^(^ 
of  his  heft,  troops  toftopthe  flight  of  fooaq  others  fahat  were,  .ruiiaiog 
.away»  and  told;  them  that:,  if  th«y  did  not  tnra  back^  th^^ifhould  be 
4ittacked  by.  thtir  own  ffsends,  as  well  as.Jby  the* enemy.  Philipof 
Maccdon  miding  fbme  of  his  troops  were  ftfirakl  of  thrSc^thians^  poiled 
a  body  of  Cavalry^  in  which  he  moft  confided^  in  the  near  of  his  armyv 
vith  orders  to  kill  any  man  that  offered  to  quit  his  rank :  upon  which^ 
the  reft  diufing  rather  to^ha^sard*  their  livea  in  battle^  than  to  be  killed 
without  mercy  if  they  fled»  exerted  their  courage,  and  fought  fo  mam 
ially  that  th^  heat  the  Scythians  [^].-~*^S6veral  of  the  Roman  Ge». 
«M^s  have  taken  a.  pair  of  Colours^  out  of  ihe  hands  of  an  £n£gn  in 
'ibe  heat  of  battle^  andr  thrown  i%  i^to  the  midft  of  theiqnemy^'.whh 
a^fJTomiie  of  a  fcmard  to  thofe  that  ihtnild  retake  it  t.  hut  this  was  done 
iiot  fo  much  to  prevent  their  running:  away ;  as  to^  create  ajo:emulation 
amongflt  their  Soldiers,  and  encourage  them  to  fight  with  greater  ai:dour« 
Having*  now  fpokeaof  fuch  things  ais  are  neoriStrjr  to.be  done,  not 
<ml[y  beibre  a  battle,  but  ifi  the  the  time  of  adioo,  jftmay  xtoLbeamsft 
f^haps  t0  fay  fomething  of  what  omght  t^  be  doiiie  afosr  it;  is  pMr^ 
eilpeciaUy  ^s  1  ihall  her  irerjr  brief  Uh  this  pomiu  vohkh  .yet  ihatild  not  be 
49mitted,,  be^auie  it  is  a  part  of  our  Styfte«hr-'i — ^I  %  theui,  that  Md»en 
foa  have' gained  a  vi&ory^  you  oilght  by  all  meanp  t9  purfoe  it,^  and  to 
\       .....-.'.  .  .  ....  r        ,         ......... 

.^«1  Meniorablf  WHjKf^be^iourpf  twa^^^^  whp» 

tt]|^  had  iled  bom  Wtle»^  a^  it  is  recorded  in,two  Grreek  Epig^ranas,  of  wbicb  the  fo^Wr 
ting  arblit^  trkiifladons. 

JFugjfllM;I;al»lIc4illlp^g|WIH  <)Wi^ 

. Itout,  IB  DCfftus.fnfc  fubiW^.  \,  _      '       \'^  J--  ■ 

Vivus  quiaem  tu£  oiiatri  ufiiuc  dedecyi  in)Uogi% 
-      Et  Stiteufff  Spartse-jpttrits  leges  Sblvi9<        *  m 

•  Si  vera  Kxtidim^mam  iiiaoibiia»  matoB  quitei  aodiam 

Mater  fiUum  flefertorem  pugnae  poft  mortem  Socionim 
Occidit,  partQ8*dohmim  recordarionefn  t<|)era«la  : 
J:.egitimum  ctenho  Sangqineitt  ^fccf  nit  )t»atcda!iinoii      - 
Vjitutepr2rI|antiutB,  nongen^ir^m  ;  ,^ 
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imitate  JaKos  Csefar  rather  than  Hannibal  in  that  ttfpeS: j  the  latter  of 
whom  loft  the  Empire  of  the  World,  by  «riflng  aWay  his  dmc  at 
Capua,  after  he  had  routed  the  Romans  alt  the  battle  of  Cafmas.  Csfar 
on  the  other  hand^  never  refted  after  k  viifto*y,  btit  always  purftMd 
and  harrai&d  the  enemy  after  they  were  broken  tod  fiyingi' with  gteaWt: 
vigour  and  fury  than  he  attached  them  at  firft.^— — But  when  a  General 
happens  to  lofe  a  battle,  he  is  to  consider  in  the  firft  place,  how  to 
make  the  beft  of  his  lofs;  particularly  if  he  has  any  confiderable  forcfc 
left«  Perhaps  he  may  reap  fome  advantage,  either  from  the  negledt, 
or  tardinefsy  or  inadvertency  of  the  enemy :  for  after  a  vidory,  Soldiers 
often  grow  too  remifs  and  fecure,  and  give  the  army  they  have  beaten 
an  opportunity  of  beating  them  in  their  turn  ;  as  Lr  Marcius  did  the' 
Carthaginians,  who  having  flain  the  two  ScipioS  in  battle)  and  defeated 
their  armies,  made  little  account  of  the  forces  that  were  lefMinder  tht 
conomand  of  Marcius^  till  they  were  attacked  and  routed  by  him. 
Hence  we  fee,  that  nothing  is  £0  eaiy"  to  tffeSiy  as  wLit  the  enethy 
imagines  you  will  never  attempt ;  and  that  men  are  frequently  in  the 
greateft  danger^  when  they  think  themfelves  moft  fecctre.  But  if  a 
General  can  rea:p  no  fort  of  advantage  from  his  fitft  lofs,  he  (hould  by 
all  means  endeavour  at  leaft  to  maice  it  as  light  and'  fupportable  as  he 
can,  and  to  prevent  any  further  damage :  for  which  purpofe,  he  ought 
to  ufc  every  method  cither  to  divide  or  retard  the  enemy  if  they  purfu^ 
him.'  In  the  fjrft  cafe,  fome  when  they  were  aware  they  could  ftand 
their  ground  no  longer,  have  ordered  their  inferior  Commanders  td' 
fcparate  and  retreat  with  their  forces  by  different  ways  to  fome  ap-^ 
pointed  Tendezvous  ;  which  has  >  made  the  enemy  afraid  of  dividing  his 
forces,  and  fufierall  or  moft  of  them  to  efcape  :  in  the  fecond,  many, 
have  fufiered  the  beft  of  their  baggage  'and  effects  to  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands  opon.  the  road;  that  fo  whtlft  they  were  bufy  in  plun^* 
dering  and  ranfacking  that,  they  might  have  tioie  to  fave  themfelves. 
The  artifice  made  ufe  of  by  Titus  Dimius,  to  conceal  the  lofs  he  had 
fuftained  in  battle,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  :*  for  after  he  hkd  fought 
from  morning  till  night,  and  had  a  great  number  of  his  men  killed, 
he  caufed  moft  of  them  to  be  buried  in  the  night :  fo  that  the  next 
day,  when  the  enemy  faw  fo  many  of  their  own  men,  and  fo  few  of 
the  Romans  killed,  they  looked  upon  themfelves  as  worfted,  and  im^ 
imediately  began  to  retreat.*—— And  now  I  think  1  have  in  a  great 
meafure  anfwered  your  queftions ;  though  not  fo  difHnftly  and  par- 
ticularly perhaps,  as  you  expefted.  It  is  true,  I  have  fomething  yet  to 
add  concerning  the  method  of  forming  arniies  in  order  of  battle  :  as 
fome  Generals  have  drawn  up  their  forces  in  the  (hape  of  a  wtdge, 
with  its  edge  in  the  front  •  imagining  that  form  to  be  the  beft  adapted 
to  penetrate  and  open  the  ranks  of  an  enemy.     To  provide  againft  this, 
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the  other  fide  commonly  drew  up  their  army  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
open  fliears,  to  receive  the  wedge  in  the  vacuity,  and  fo  to  furround 
and  attack  it  on  every  lide«  Upon  this  occafion,  let  me  recommend  a 
;general  rule  to  you :  which  is,  that  in  order  to  frujlrate  any  of  your 
.enemy's  dejigns^  it  is  the  beji  way  to  do  that  of  yourfelf\  nohicb  be  endea- 
vours  to  force  you  to  :  for  then  you  may  proceed  in  a  cool  and  orderly 
manner,  and  turn  that  to  your  advantage,  which  he  intended  as  the 
means  of  your  ruin  :  but  if  you  are  compelled  to  it,  you  will  furely  be 
undone.  To  confirm  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  what 
J  have  faid  before :  for  when  the  enemy  advances  in  a  wedge,  with  a 
jdefign  to  open,  and  as  it  were  to  cleave  your  army  afunder,  if  you 
x)pen  it  yourfelf  in  the  form  abovementioned,  it  is  certain  you  mud  cut 
him  to  pieces,  and  he  cannot  much  hurt  you.  Hannibal  placed  Ele- 
phants in  the  front  of  his  army,  to  break  in  upon  that  of  Scipio :  but 
Scipio  having  opened  a  way  for  them  himfelf,  gained  a  complete 
vidlory  by  it.  Afdrubal  likewife  ported  the  flower  of  his  army  in  the 
center  of  his  front,  for  the  fame  purpofe:  but  Scipio  ordering  his 
front  to  open  and  file  off,  difappointed  his  intention,  and  defeated 
him:  fo  that  when  fuchdefigns  are  known,  they  are  generally  fruftrated, 
and  prove  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers. 

I  think  I  have  likewife  fomething  left  to  fay,  relating  to  the  pre- 
cautions which  a  General  {hould  make  ufe  of  before  he  leads  on  his 
army  to  battle :  for  in  the  fir  (I  place,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  (hould 
never  come  to  an  engagement,  except  he  either  has  an  advantage  over 
the  enemy,  or  is  compelled  to  it.  Now  the  advantage  may  ariie  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  order,  fuperiority,  or  bravery  of  his 
army  :  and  lie  may  be  compelled  to  engage,  by  a  convidion,  that  if 
he  does  not,  he  mufl  inevitably  be  ruined :  which  may  happen,  either 
when  he  has  no  money  to  pay  his  troops,  and  they  begin  to  mutiny 
and  talk  of  difbanding;  or  when  he  has  no  provifions  left,  and  muA: 
otherwife  be  ftarved  j  or  when  he  knows  the  enemy  daily  expeds  to  be 
reinforced  :  for  without  doubt,  in  fuch  circumftances,  he  ought  always 
to  engage ;  becaufe  it  is  better  to  try  your  fortune  whilft  there  is  any 
chance  of  vidlory  (thoueh  ever  fb  fmall)  than  to  fit  ftill  and  be  fure  to 
he  undone.  It  is  thererare  as  great  a  fault  in  a  General  not  to  hazard 
an  engagement  upon  fuch  occafions,  as  if  he  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  gaining  a  vidtory,  and  negledted  it,  either  out  of  ignorance  or  cowar-» 
dice.  Some  advantages  may  refplt  from  the  negligence  and  mifcondu(3: 
of  the  enemy ;  and  others  from  your  own  vigilance  and  good  condud : 
many  armies  have  been  routed  in  pafiing  rivers,  by  an  enemy,  who  has 
waited  till  one  half  of  them  has  been  tranfported,  and  then  fallen 
upon  them  -,  as  Cxfar  did  upon  the  Swifs,  when  he  cut  oiF  a  fourth 
part  of  their  army,  which  was  feparated  from  the  reft  by  a  river  they 

had 
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had  paflcd.  Sometimes  an  enemy  is  fo  jaded  and  fatigued  by  too  raffi 
and  hafty  a  purfuit^  that  if  your  men  have  had  a  little  time  to  reflr  and 
refe(h  themfdves,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  face  about  and  gaio 
a  victory.  If  an  enemy  offers  you  battle  early  in  the  morning,  you 
ought  not  to  draw  out  your  army  to  fight  him  immediately;  but 
rather  to  let  his  men  wait  under  arms  for  fome  hours,  till  their  ardour 
is  abated,  and  then  to  come  out  of  your  entrenchments  ^nd  engage 
him,  as  Scipio  and  Metellus  did  in  Spain  ;  the  former,  when  he  had 
Afdrubal  upon  his  hands,  and  the  latter,  Sertorius*  If  the  enemy  has 
diminifhed  his  Arength,  either  by  dividing  his  army  (as  the  Scipios  did 
in  Spain)  or  upon  any  other  occafion,  you  ought  by  no  means  to  omit 
that  opportunity  of  fighting  him.  Moft  prudent  Generals  have  chofen 
rather  to  receive  the  enemy,  than  to  attack  them  :  becaufe  the  fury  o£ 
the  fir  ft  (liock  is  eafily  fuflained  by  men  that  (land  firm  and  refolutc^ 
and  ready  prepared  in  their  ranks :  and  when  that  is  over,  their  fury 
commonly  fubfides  into  langour  and  defpair. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  Fabius  routed  both  the  Samnitesand 
the  Gauls:  but  Decius,  his  Collegue,  taking  the  other  courfe,  was 
defeated  and  ilain  [p].  Some  Generals,  who  have  thought  the  enemy 
fuperior  to  them,  have  chofen  to  defer  a  battle  till  the  evening ;  that 
fo  if  they  fhould  be  worfted,  they  might  fave  themfelves  under  flielter 
of  the  night :  others  who  have  known  that  the  enemy  would  not  fight 
at  particular  times,  out  of  reverence  to  the  laws  of  their  Religon,  have 
taken  that  opportunity  to  attack  and  defeat  them  :  of  which  advantage 
j!jlius  Caefar  availed  himfelf  againft  Arioviftus  in  Gaul,  and  Vefpafiaa 
againft  the  Jews  in  Syria.  Bat  above  all  things,  a  General  fhould  take 
care  to  have  men  of  approved  fidelity,  wifdom,  and  long  experience  in 
military  affairs,  near  his  perfon,  as  a  fort  of  Council ;  from  whom  he 
may  learn,  not  only  the  flate  of  his  own  army,  but  that  of  the  enemy's; 
as  which  of  them  is  fuperior  to  the  other  in  number  •  which  of  them 
is  the  better  armed  and  difciptined  j  which  of  them  is  the  ftronger  in 
Cavalry ;  which  of  his  own  troops  are  fitted  to  undergo  hard  fervice 
and  fatigue  ;  and  whether  his  Infantry  or  Cavalry  are  likely  to  be  of 
rnoft  fervice.  Let  them  well  confider  the  nature  of  the  country  where 
they  arc ;  whether  it  be  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy  or  themfelves; 
which  of  the  two  can  be  mofl  conveniently  furnifhed  with  provifions 
and  other  fupplies;  whether  it  be  better  to  come  to  an  engagement 
diredly,  or  to  defer  it;  and  what  advantage  or  difadvantage  may  accrue 
froni  time  :  for  it  fomeiimcs  happens,  that  when  Soldiers  fee  a  war  pro* 
traded,  and  a  battle  put  off  from  time  to  time,  they  lofe  their  ardour, 
and  become  fo  weary  of  hardfhips,  that  they  grow  mutinous  and  deiert 

[/]  See  Pol.  DHc.  Book  III.  Chap.  xlv. 
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tfieir  Colonrs*     It  is  lilccwUe  of  great  importance  to  k^      the  qualities 

and  dirpofition  of  the  Enemy's  General,  and  of  thofe  that  arfe  about 

him;  for  inftance,  whether  he  is  bofd  and  enterpri^rng,  or  cautibus 

and  timid.     He  (hould  next  confider  hbvr  far  he  tan  c6nfide  in  Jiis 

AuxiHariesj  and  be  particularly  careful  not  to  bring  his  arthy  t64n 

Wagement,  if  he  perceives  his  men  arc  in  the  leaft  difpirited  or  difiident 

of  viiftory  :  for  it  is  a  bad  omen  indeed, '  when  they  think  an  ^hemy 

^vincible.     In  fnch  circumftanccsj^  *yo0  tt^Wl  eJtherindeaVour  to  avtoid 

jt  tiattle,    by  following  the  ejcamplc  of'Fabiufe^Maximiis  (v^^ 

"took  the  advantage,  of  fituatiohswheixi  Hannibal-dttrft  not  attack  Wm) 

or,  if  you  think  the  enemy  tvill  not  attack  yon,    how  ad5^antkjgeous 

ibcver  your  fituation  may  be,  you  muft  entirely  quit  the  field,  attd  cin* 

p^n  your  forces  in  different  towns  and  fbrtreifts, 'to  tine  him*  out  with 

0cge$  and  blockades.  :      '  n;  . 

""  2^ANOBi.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  avoidit^  an  engagement? 

r '  Fabrizio.   I  think  I  told  feme  of  you  in  a  con^erfation  We  iMice 

had*bcfore  upon  this  very  point,  that  an  army  in  the  field  cannot  pofltWy 

avoid  an  engagement,   if  the  enemy  is  determined  to  fight  it  at  all 

'   events  -,  except  it  fuddenly  decamps,  and  removes  to  the  diftance  of 

liSfiy  or  fixty  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  always  keeps  retreattng  a^ 

iibey  advance  Iq].     Fabius  Maximus  never  refufcd  to  fight  Haimibal; 

biit  did  not  cnufe  to  do  it  without  an  advantage  i  atid  Hannibal,-  Wh- 

tecjering  the  manner  in  which  he  always  took  care  to  fortify  hrmftlf, 

*  was  too  wife  to  force  him  to  it :  but  if  Fabius  had  been  attacked,  he 

..nHift  either  have  fought  him  at  all  events,  or  have  run  away, 

;y  ^Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Pcrfeus,    being  at  war  with  the 

Romans,  encamped  upon  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  to  avoid  coming 

jto  an  engagement  with  them  :  but  they  attacked  and  routed  him  there. 

,  Cingctorex  fr].  General  of  the  Gauls,  retreated  to  a  confiderable  diftance, 

that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  fight  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by 

-.Julius  Caviar,  who  had  fuddenly  paffed  a  river  that  was  betwixt  them, 

contrary  to  his  expectation.     The  Venetians  in  the  late  wars,  might 

,  Kavc  avoided  a  battle  with  the  French,  if  they  had  marched  away  freftb 

ihem  (as  Gingetorcx  did  from  Caefar)  inftead  of  waiting  till  they  paflfcd 

the  Adda:  but  they  neither  took  the  opportunity  of  attacking  thetn 

^.whiljft  they  were^paffing  that  river,  nor  could  they  afterwards  retreat  j 

..jfor  th^  French  were  then  fo  clofe  at  their  heels,  that  ats  Tcjiow  as  the 

^yca<;fitq3  iiegaii  to  decamp,  the  French  fell  upori  them ^ arid  def^ted 

,r^|heQi#    Id  (hort,  there  is  no  other  way  of  avoiding  a  battle,  *  if  the 

f  f  ]  See  Pol.  Dtfc.  Book  IIL  Chap.  x. 

[  r  ]   The  Author  \$  guilty  of  a  little  miftakc  hcrt ;.  it  was  not  Cmgetorex,  but  Vcr- 
cingetorex.    Set  Caf.  Cm*  di  Bilk.  GaUf.  Lib:  VH.  Ci^.  zxxv. 

^    r  J>'  enemy 
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enemy  U  fully  determin^  to  bring  you  to  one;  and  therefore  it  is  tf> 
no  purpofe  to  alledge  the  example  of  Fabius  Maximus  s  for  in  that  cafe^ 
Hannibal  avoided  an  engagement  a^  much  as  Fabius.^— *-It  oitei;i 
happens^  that  Soldiers  are  eager  to  engage,  when  (confidering  tb6 
iapcriority  of  the  enemy,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  fome  other  djr- 
cum&ances)  you  are  convinced  you  cannot  do  it  without  di&dvantage, 
and  therefore  would  .willingly  decline  a  battle:  it  may  like  wife  happen, 
^at  either  nece(£ity  may  oblige,^,  pr  opportunity  invite  you,  to  engage, 
but  you  find  your  Scddiexs  diTpdnted  and  averfe  to  it-,  in  one  of  w;hidh 
cafei,  it  is  necei&ry.  to :  reprcfi  theii:.  ardour,  and  in  the  other  to  exdte 
itf  :.In  the  firil,  when  per(ualion  and  exhortations  have  no  effed,  it  is 
the  beft  way.  to  let  fome  part  of  them  be  roughly  handled  by  the 
enemy;  that.fo,  iboth  dioic  wha  have  fuffered,  and  thofe  who  have 
not,  may  learn  to  be  more  tradable  and  conformiableto  your  will  another 
time :  for  what  was  thcdEk£k  of  chance  in  the  army  of  Fabius  Maximuii, 
may  be  dooe  on  purpoie  by  any  other  Commander,  upon  a  like  occafion. 
It  happened,  that  not  only  the  General  of  his  Cavalry,  but  all  the  reft 
of  his  army,  were  very  impatient  to  fight  Hannibal ;  though  Fabioa 
bimfelf  was  utterly  againil  it :  which  diflendon  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  ^ 
that  at  lail  they  divided  the  army  betwixt  them.  Fabius,  with  his  troons, 
kept  clofe  ia  his  entrenchments ;  the  other  went  out  and  engaged  v^c 
enemy,  but  would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  if  Fabius  had  not  at  laft 
marched  out  to  his  fuccour  :  from  which  example,  both  the  Genecal 
of  his  Cavaliy,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  army,  were  convinced,  that  it 
would  have  been  wiier  to  have  fubmitted  to  the  opinion  of  Fabius.*~~ 
As  to  the  ixieans  of  animating  your  men,  and  enflaming  them.  Wi^  a 
defire  to  engage,  it  would  be  a  good  way,  b  the  fir  ft  place,  t6  dxaf* 
perate  them  againft  the  enemy,  to  tell  them  they  are  defpifed^  to  in- 
finuate  that  you  have  corrupted  fome  of  their  officers,  and  hold  a  pri- 
vate correfpondence  with  them,  to  encamp  in  a  fituation  where  jrpa 
imy  daily  tec  what  they  are  doing,  and  now  and  then  take  anoppof^ 
t«nity  of  ikirxhiftiing  with  them :  for  things  that  are  often  feen,  atl^ 
bpQomc,  familiar,,  and  are  but  little  regarded  [/].  If  tbefe  meafuf^ 
fail,  you  (hould  treat  them  withdifdain,  and  harangue  diem  in  a  weighty 
and.pathetic  manner,  upbraiding  them  with  cowardice,  and  endeavour- 
ing lo  make  them  aiharaed  of  thmifelves,  by  tellii^  them,  that  If  AiC 
mft  have  not  coiirage  enpugh  to  follow  you,  you  will  ts^  hcH  brttlck 
a^  JU$[unent, -wiu^  you  luow  you  can  depen^l  upon;  0d  fight  tKe 
cn^y.wi^  that. alone  [/]*  But  to  make  your  men^:he  bolder  ahd 
more  ooonigeous  and  refolute,  yoo  ought  above  all  things,  t6  take  Ctn 

-  [/I  Sec  PoU  Difc.  Fook  III.  Chap.  Tcxxvii. 

;:>xij  Q^q  q  2  that 
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4>at^t|jqF  may  i^ckhcr  feml  .i»»y  :of  their  moqey  or  pUfidct.wrinfto^ 
^it  9^ywi,  ho^fc$,  or.depofit^Mit.jn  aayjQthcr  place:  of  i4foty>  till  the 
wac  is  9vcf,;  .that  fo  they  j^  that  if  ihcy  rim  awaty^  ^tbcjp 

QlJty'^Y^jrficir'l^^  0W4  csrt»i»ly  Ipfe  ih$ir  ftrcbfure^  tiut 

layc .«f  )ivliich  molt  commonly.  .<?pcrat^  a$  fi^Qixgly  uppn ^tea^asiifthfltt 
9J[';,lhcir  lifc^.^ .'  .  :  ;-.>:''.».•  ^-- ;    .i^.-'^r,  ■      .5;-    -'        ^ --.ri^  »u 

.^iZiVNOKj;,    You  fay  that  Soidicra  ihouy  ^9  taoif^ 
{i^gQguing  tI)em^-.wou|d  ypi^Mn^gM^v^  (»:fibt 

^.^^!abri;zio«  it  ]aj^SiiO(,(S7^y,mtfaiM  ^^ 

^iQg.pF.toJetit  alone  ^  for  if  i^rgaments  are  not  A]ffici«nt>  you^may  mal» 

»fc  of  forc&  and  authOTity^  but  the^rcat^i0|Gulty  is  to  niaide  a  wb^ 

j^y  change  thedrjrefplutiqn,  when  the  execiuipn  of  .it  4xuift  icithec  b& 

of  prgudice  to  the  public^  or  thwart  your  owa.  private  Ichemes  and 

ddighssVbecauifi  in  that  cafe^   you  can  avail  your^f.  of  j>othiag  bat 

WQi^s -which  mud  be  heard  and  confidered  byjlhe  wlide  arolyy  if 

I^Qu^would  have, the  whole  army  afie^ted  by  them.    For  tbis^reaibn^  it 

IB.  neceflarf  that  a  General  fhould  be  an  Orator  as  wett  as  a  Soldier*^ 

^,ff  he  does  not  know  how  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  whole  army^-hb 

jy^ri^lr  fometimes  J&nd  it  no  eafy  tafk  to  mould  it  to  his  purpofes.    J3u^ 

there  is  not  the  lead  attention  ihewn  to  this  point  at' prefect.:.    Rrad 

ij^e  yff  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  you  will  iee  how-  often  he  was 

qb^g^d.  to  harangue  his  troops ;   which  other  wife  he  could  oever  have 

Qoa^V^  (r^h  and  full  of  Spoil  as  they  were)  through,  the  deiasts  of 

India  and  Arabia,  where  they,  underwent  every  fort  of.  hardship  and 

fatigue.     Many  things  may  prove  the  ruin  of  an  army,  if  the  General 

does  not  frequently  harangue  his  men :  for  by  that,  he  m^y  difpel  their 

fears^   enflame  their  courage,  confirm  their  refolution,    point  out  the 

fnares  that  are  laid  for  them,  promife  them  rewards,  inform  then)  of 

danger,   and  the  way  to  efcape  it,   rebuke,  entreat,  threaten,  praife^ 

reproach,  or  fill  them  with  hopes,  and  avail  himfelf  of  all  other  arts 

that  can  either  excite  or  allay  the  paflions  and  appetites  of  mankind.     If 

any  Prince  or  Republic,  therefore,  would  make  their  armies  refpedtable, 

they  fhould  acc^floin^  their  Genprals  to  harangue  ^the^  men,    and  the 

men  to  liflen  to  their  Generals.-— —?*Religion  likewife,    and  the  oath 

.which  Soldiers  took  when  they  were  ehlifled,  very  much  contributed  to 

inake  them  do  their  duty  in  former  times  :  for  upon  any  default,  they 

were  threatened  not  only  with  human  punifhments,  but  the  vengeance 

of  the  Gods  [u].    They  had  alfo  feveral  other  religious  ceremonies, 

:which  had  a  very  good  effedt  in  all  their  enterprises  -,  and  would  have 

Aill  in  any  place  where  Religion  is  held  in  due  reverence.     Sertorius 

[u]  Sec  Pol.  Dife,  Boek  L  Cbsp.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  xv. 

well 


well  kncvr  this,  and  uM  to  hkve  conforcinc^s  with  a  Himfj  which  h^ 
£ud  was  Cent  by  the  Gods  «o  afltiM  hitri  of  vvftoryi  Sylla  pretended  toi 
eosverfe^  witban  image  ^b^-  bbd-^^keh  d|H  of  the  tetaple  of  AfjcHb^ 
and  feveml-have  giv^  o»it  ♦hfei^  fiMdtt  Gdd  or  other  has '  ^]^iif td  <6[ 
fhem.mdreams^^and  vifacifts^^aikl'^dQImthded^  t^  to  £ght  ihe  en^itfW 
In  the  days  of  our  Anceftors,  when  Charles  VII.  of  France  was  at  w« 
with  the  Engtiih^  fed^pretteri^ai  to  hiiidfifed  in  every  thing  by  a  Virgia 
fcht  from  Heaven,  «ofWfe(li%  c^^S^tbe  Vtrgimf  France  \x\  \  "ii^iStk 

gained  him  many  a  victory. -It  is  proper  alfo  to  teach  yotir  mcnifer 

hold  the^ra^my  in  €^MeWYpr,^^^Agi(^^  did :  who  biarvip^ 

taken  feme  of  the  FecfiiinSyCadred^^ihem  to  be  ^(h'ipped  naked  .'aha 
ftvewn  tahis  Soldiera,^  that  lb  when  they  had  feen  the  delicacy  and  teh^i' 
derne&  of  their  xcxueJ^tune;^  they  might  defpife  them  hereafter.  Sortie 
C^ommand^  hiV6  laid  their  men  under  a  neceflity  of  fighting,  by  dei^ 
prhriogthenK  of  ^li  means  of  faving  themfelves,  except  by  vidtery^ 
whidi^  is  certtinlf  the  bed  method  of  making  them  fight  defperatel^ 
and  this  refolution  is  commonly  heightened,  either  by  the  confident^' 
they  pot  in  themfelves,^  their  arms  and  armour,  their  dtfiripline,  good 
order,  and  the  victories  they  have  lately  gained,  or  by  the  efteem  thify 
kive  for  their  General,  which  is  owing  rather  to  the  opinion  theyba^ 
ofjhis  valour  and  condufi',  than  to  any  particular  favour  they  have'fe^ 
ceived  from  -  him^  [jr  1 ;  or  by  the  love  of  their  country,  wliich' li-' 
Datura!  to  all  men.  Of  laying  them  under  a  necefiity  of  fighting;  ihtfi'e 
are  i»rious  Way^ ;  but  that  is  the  ftrongefl:  and  moft  operative,  which^> 

leavesrmen  nto  other  alternative  but  cither  to  conquer  or  di6^  '' -^  ''^^'^ 

......  .      "ioj/.     c.ju;^iut 
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THE     CONTENTS, 

In  what  order  the  Romans  ufed  to  march  through  an  enemy's  country ;  and 
how  an  army  ought  to  he  drawn  up  for  that  pur  pole.  How  to  reduce 
an  army  into  order  of  battle  immediately  :  and  to  form  it  infucb  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  able  to  defend  itfelfon  anyfde^  in  cafe  of  afud^ 
den  attack.  Concerning  orders  that  are  to  be  given  by  word  of  mouthy 
beat  of  drum^  or  found  of  trumpet.  Of  Pioneers^  and  the  Provifons 
that  are  necejfaryfor  an  army.  In  what  manner  the  ^indents  divided 
the  fpoil  taken  from  the  enemy  among  ft  their  Soldiers.  How  to  dif 
cover  Ambufcades  upon  a  march.  That  a  General  ought  to  be  well  ac* 
quainted  with  the  country  through  which  he  is  to  pajs ;  and  to  keep  bis 
defngs  fecret.  What  means  are  to  be  taken  for  that  purpofe.  Some 
other  precautions  that  are  necejfary  upon  a  march.  How  to  avoid  an 
engagement^  if  the  enemy  prejes  hard  uporiyou^  as  you  are  goin^  topafi 
a  river ;  and  in  what  manner  rivers  may  be  pajfed  witbfafety.  How 
fome  Generals  have  efcaped  when  they  have  been  Jbut  up  in  a  pafs^  or 
furrounded  by  the  enemy. 

Fabrizio.  T  Have  (hewn  you  how  an  army  ought  to  be  formed 

X  that  is  going  to  engage  another,  how  an  enemy  may  be 

defeated^  and  many  other  circumftances  relating  to  it^  which  may  hap^ 

pen 
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pen  through  various  accidents  and  occurences.  It  is  now  time  there- 
fore, I  think,  to  inform  you  in  what  manner  I  would  have  one  drawn 
up,  which  has  not  an  enemy  actually  in  fight,  but  expeds  to  be  at- 
tacked on  a  fudden :  particularly  when  ic  is  marching  eitiier  through 
4in  enemy's  country,  or  one  that  is  fufpe«fled  of  inclining  to  the  enemy. 

You  muft  know  then,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Roman  Generals 

wfually  fent  fome  troops  of  horfe  before  their  armies  to  reconnoitre  the 
country,  and  fcour  the  roads :  after  them  came  the  right  wing,  with 
the  carriages  and  baggage  belonging  to  it  in  its  rear  :  then  followed  one 
of  the  legions  with  k$  carriages,  and  next  to  that,  the  other  in  theiatne 
ma^nner  :  laft  of  all,  came  the  left  wing  with  its  baggage,  and  the  icft 
of  the  horfe  in  the  rear  of  all.  This  was  the  order  which  they  com^ 
monly  obferved  upon  a  march ;  and  if  they  were  attacked  either  in 
che  front  or  rear,  they  immediately  caufed  all  the  carriages  to  be  drawn 
aflf  to  the  right  or  kft,  as  bed.  fuited  their  convenience,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  would  admit  j  after  which,  the  whole  army,  be- 
ing freed  from  that  incumbrance,  faced  about  to  the  enemy.  If  they 
were  attacked  on  the  right  flank,  they  drew  oflF  the  carriages  to  the 
left,  and  vice  verfa,  converting  the  flank  that  was  attacked  into  a  front. 
This  being  a  very  good  and  orderly  method,  in  my  opinion,  I  think  it 
is  worthy  of  imitation  ^  and  therefore,  upon  the  like  occafions,  I  would 
always  fend  my  light  horfe  before  the  army  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
and  Icour  the  roads :  the  four  Regiments  of  which  it  confifls  (hould 
march  next,  one  after  another ;  every  one  of  them  having  its  own 
bAggage  in  its  rear.  And  as  there  are  two  forts  of  baggage,  viz.  that 
Whkh  belongs  to  individuals,  and  that  which  is  for  the  ufe  of  ihe 
army  in  general,  I  would  divide  the  latter  into  four  parts,  and  affign 
one  fourth  of  it  to  the  care  of  every  regiment :  the  artillery,  Suttlers, 
and  others  who  attended  the  camp,  (hould  alfo  be  diftribuled  amongft 
tliem  in  the  fame  manner;  that  fo  every  Regiment  might  have  .an 
equal  (hare  of  thofe  impediments.  But  as  it  fometimes  happens,  that 
ypu  march  through  a  country,  which  in  (lead  of  being  fufpeftcd,  is 
profeilcdiy  your  enemy,  and  where  you  hourly  cxped:  to  be  attacked, 
you  will  then  be  obliged  to  change  the  form  and  order  of  your  march 
for  greater  fecurity  ;  and  to  draw  up  your  men  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
neither  the  Peafants  nor  the  enemy's  army  may  find  you  unprepared 
ta  receive  them  on  any  fide,  if  they  (hould  make  a  fudden  attack 
upon  you.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  Roman  Generals  ufed  to  form  their 
armies  into  an  oblong  fquare,  fo  that  they  might  defend  ibemfcves  on 
every  fide,  and  be  ready  to  fight  as  well  as  to  march  :  and  I  confefe  I 
like  that  diipofition  fo  well,  that  I  would  follow  their  sample  in 
draxuring  up  the  two  Regimenu,  1  have  taken  for  the  niod^^  of  an  army, 
in  th«  finie  manner  upon  the  like  ocoafions :  tlvit  is,  in  .an  dblong 
^  fquare 
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iquare  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  four  hundred  and  twenty*, 
four  feet  on  every  fide.  My  flanks  then  would  be  that  diftancc  from, 
one  another  i  in  each  of  which>  I  would  place  five.  Battalions  in  the, 
rear  of  each  other,  with  an  interval  of  fix  feet  betwixt  every  one  of 
tbesn  :  fo  that  thefe  Battalions  would  take  up  the  fpace  of  four  hun-. 
dred  and  twenty-four  feet  in  depth,  including  the  intervals  be]:wixt 
thbm  y  every  Battalkm  being  fuppofed  to  take  up  eighty  feet.  .  In  the, 
fi:<H)t  and  rear  of  t^e  hollow  fquare  in  the. middle,  J  ^^ould  place  (he. 
other  ten  Battalions ;  that  is,  five  of  them  in  the  front  of  it»  and  ifivp; 
in  the  rear ;  in  fuch  a  manner  that  four  of  them  abreaH:  of  each, 
other  ihould  be  next  to  the  front  of  the  right  flank,  and  four  drawn 
up  in  the  fame  manner  next  to  the  rear  of  the  left,  with  an  interval 
of  eight  feet  betwixt  every  one  of  them :  another  I  wouW  port  next 
to  the  front  of  the  left  fknk,  in  a  line  with  the  four  firft,  and  apothec 
next  to  the  rear  of  the  right,  in  g  line  alfo  with  the  four  others  there*, 
Now  as  the  dirtance  from  one  flank  to  another  is  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  foet,  and  the  Battalions  ported  in  front  of  the  fqpare  (in^ 
eluding  the  intervals  betwixt  them)  will  take  up  no  tpore  dian  two. 
hundred  and  ieventy-four  feet,  there  will  remain  a  vacant  fp^ce  of  ooei 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  betwixt  the  four  Battalk)ns  on  the  right,  and  the 
fingle  one  en  the  left.  There  will  alfo  be  the  fame  room  left  betwixt 
the  battalions  in  the  rear  without  any  difference }  except  that  the  fpacft 
in  the  front  will  be  near  the  left  fl^nk,  and  that  iq  the  rear  qcar  tbe^ 
fight.  In  the  former  of  thefe,  1  would  place,  my  ordinary  VcJite?,; 
and  my  extraordinary  in  the  latter^  which  would  not  amoiint  to  qi^lte; 
a  thoufapd  in  each  fpace.— —But  to  order  it  fo  that  the  hollow  fquare^ 
HI  the  middle  of  the  army  fhould  be  completely  four  .hundred  ai^d 
twenty- four  feet  on  every  fide,  care  m»A  be  taken  ^h^  nd^ver  the 
five  battalions  .that  are  porte<l  in  the  front,  m>t  the  Qthcr.^ve  ill  thf» 
rear  of  it,  may  take  up. any  part  of  the  fpac^  ^at  \A;iwf^uAt4^  betwi^i 
the  flanks  t  for  which  purpcrfe^  the  laft  man  on  the  righft  and  left^pjE* 
the  fir  A  rank  of  the  Battalions  m  the  rear  Ihoidd  beclofe  (nptma 
eight  line,  but  rather  obliqoely)  with  the  innermoQE  maa  in.  ^.  laft* 
fank  pf  ea^h  fi^nk :  and  Uie  lart.  man  on  the  right  and  Ic^  of  the  I^ft: 
fank  pf  the  Battalions  in  the  froat,!  (hould  be  clofe  (isi  jhe  lwn9o<?Y^T 
ner)  with  the  moeriboft  man!  in  the  firrt:  Tank  of  each. A«nk;^f^n(l then 
thei^  AVill  b<i  a  fpace  left  at  every  angle  pf  the  army  large  emxigh  tp 
receive  a  body  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  Pikemen  extraordina- 
ry :  but  as  there  would  Ml  be  two  more  corjps  of  Pikemen  cxtraorc^-r 
nary  left,  each  confining  oif  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  oaqq,  t 
would  draw  theDi  up  in  a  fquare  form  in  the  piiddleof  the  area^  within 
the  army;  at  the  head  of  which,  the  General  himfeif,  with  his  proper 
Ofiicers  and  attendants,  diould  uke  pofi:.    Now  though  thefe  BattaUoi^ 

R  r  r  thuS^ 
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thus  dtewn  up  march  all  in  'One  ditiedion,  but  may  be  obliged 'to  fight 
«n  any  fid«,'yot3Hiuft  takfc  care  w  qualify  them  properly  for  that  pur- 
pbfe:<  tfttd  therefore  the  five  firft  Battalions  being  fecured  on  all  fidc6 
Iftitlh  their  front,  muft  be  formed  with  their  Pikemen  in  their  forenloft 
ranks.  The  five  laft  Battalions  are  likewife  covered  on  every  fide,  ex- 
*cept  their  rear;  and  therefore  they  muft  be  formed 'with  their  Pike^ 
ittftn  in  their  rcarmoft  ranks.  For  the  fame  reafon  each  flank  (hould 
dfo  have  its  Pikemen  in*  the  outermoft  ranks.  The  Corporals  and 
other  Officers  {hould  take  their  proper  pofts  at  the  fame  time  ;  that  fo 
when  the  army  conies  to  engage,  every  corps,  and  every  member  of 
that  corps,  may  be  in  its  due  place,  according  to  the  order  and  method 
I  defcribed  before,  when  I  was  fpeaking  of  ringing  an  army  in  battle 
array.  The  artillery  I  would  diftribufe  along  each  flank ;  the  light 
horit  (hould  be  fertt  before  to  reconnoitre  the  country  and  fcour  the 
roads  :  and  the  Gens  d'  Armes  I  would  poft  in  the  rear  of  each  flank, 
at  the  diftancc  of  eighty  feet  from  the  Battalions.  For  it  (hould  be  a 
general  rule  in  drawing  up  an  army,  always  to  poft  your  horfe  either 
6n  the  flanks  or  in  the  rear :  bccaufe,  if  you  poft  them  in  the  front, 
you  muft  either  do  it  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  army,  that  if  they 
fliould  be  repulfed  by  the  enemy,  they  may  have  time  and  room  enough 
to  "wheel  ofF  without  falling  foul  upon  your  Infantry,  or  you  muft  leave 
piroper  intervals  in  the  front  to  receive  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not 
to  diforder  the  reft  of  your  forces.  This  is  a  matter  that  deferves  to 
be  well  remembered  j  for  many  who  have  negleifted  thefe  precautions 
have  been  thrown  into  diforder,  and  routed  by  their  own  men.  The 
carriages,  futtlers,  and  other  unarmed  people  who  follow  the  camp, 
ffaould  be  placed  in  the  hollow  (quare,  and  fo  ranged  that  any  perfon 
tipon  occifioh  may  have  a  free  pa(&ge  through  them,  either  frotti- 
ftc  front  to' the  rear,  or  ffrbm  dne  flank  to  another.  The  depth 
of  the  whole  ^rthy,  when  the  Battalions  are  thus  difpofed,  will  be  live 
Irandred  and  eigbir^-four  feet  from  frdnt  to  rear,  exclufive  of  the  horfe 
iffti  artillery-  and-  as  k  is  compo(ed  of  two  Regiments,  it  muft  be  con- 
•jidered'  hovr  each  of  them  is  to  be  pofted.  Now  fince  the  R^gi- 
ihenti^'arb  tiiftii^uifhed  by^heir  refpe^tive  marks  and  numbers,  and 
each  of '  *the«J  cdhfifts  of  ten  Battalions  and  a  Colonel,  the  five  firft 
^ttatioHs  of 'the  Arft  Regitnent  (hould  be  pdftid  in  the  front  of  the 
trifty/'-aml  ik\&  bthei  five  in  the  left  flank;  in  the  angle  of  whi«h» 
an  the  iilfide,  th6  ColOjfiiel  of  it  <houkl  fake  hi^  ftation  t  after  which^ 
thk  'flte  firft  Battalions  of  the  fecond  Regiment  (hould  be  placed  in  *he 
•tight  ffenfc,  and  the  other  five  in  the  rear,  with  their  Colonel  in  the 
tlHgte'  which  they  rtvdike  there.  When  the  artny  is  thtt^  formed,  ym 
if^  tio  pM  it  in  mfdtioft^  and  to  obferve  ifcw  ^brddr  daring  your  whole 
ittat^i'^«vM€^^ilNfl%i^^    fdCttre  ybo  flgdiift«H3|t  toiiiultCMtyiifiwk 

"  -     ■  '    from 
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fraoi  the  people  of  the  country;    All  other  proviiions  for  thftt^urpofe 

are  unnecefiary,  except  you  (hall  think  fit  now  and  then  to  ierid  a  troop 

oriitwo  of  light  horfe,  or  a  party  of  Vclites  to  drive  them  away  Mfor 

luch  fprt  of  diforderly  people  are.  fo  afraid  of  regular  forces,  that! they 

Will  never  conoe  within  reach  of  their;  pikes/  roudi  leis  of  their  fwords  1 

but  may' fet  up  a  great  (hout  perhaps^:  and  noake  a  feint  of  attacking 

you,  like  aj parcel  of  curs  barlung  at  a nxaftif,  which  yet  th^y  daresoc 

yer^ture  to< «Qfpe  near,  jjkus  iHaimibal  all  the  while. he  was  traveriing 

Qaul  to  k)vade  Italy >.  made  little xk*  no  account  lof^  the  country  peopb* 

For  the  fake  of  coaveoicnce  and  expedition,  upon  a  marchj.iyou 

0>ould  fe^4  Pioneers  before  the  arniy  to  make  a  clear  paflage  for- it:: 

a/)d  thefe  Pioneers  d)ould  be.  covered  byijtWe  light  horf^  Jhat^^are  fent 

forwards  to  reconnoitre  .the  couptry. .  In.this  order  lan  anfiny.  will  miirch 

ten  roites.  in  a  .day  with  great  e^,  and  have tiipe  enpugh  to  encao^- 

,and  refre(h  kfelf  .befi>re:it  is  datki  for  the  uiu^  march  of  an  army^rk 

about^w.enty  mlies  a  day.-*-«"4f  you ihould  jhappen  to  be  attacked  by 

a  r^guV^r  armty^  it  cannot  be  fo  fuddej)Jy  but  ym  will  haVe  fufficiont 

,tin\Q(to  put  yourfell  iii  a  proper  ppftjure  of  defbnce  :  .becasfib;  fuch  ap 

ar^y  mud  move  in  ai)  orderly  manner,  and  therefore  you  JviU  ,b«  abk 

40  d^aw  up  your  forces,  either  in  the  form  I  have  .been  .def^ri bing,  or. Ill 

(bmc  olflverjef  the  like  :nature.     For  if  yoii.are  attacked  in.the:,firQp|^ 

you  have :i>f>thipg  tO;do  but  to  draw.iyour  Artillery  from  the  flanksi^am^ 

youf  hprfj;  put  of  the  reait,  and  to  poft  thein  in' the  placQi^  aud'.«t 

j.heijiftance^  Ijlif^now  rcc&mmended.  .The  thouftiid^yekitQjf  ia  tb^ 

.front  ir^ay^iadvance  (  and  having  divided^  ,^ themfttlves.  iM^  ^o  bpdifS;^ 

fi^,htJ9dred  in  fach,  let  them  fake  ^placc,  betwixt  the  :]K^fe  .aed;  e^fik 

.Mfing^  of ;  the  jArmy.    The  vokl  which  they  leave  may  bt^  JfilledMifithtAe 

jtyvo  Corpis  pf  Pikemen  extraordinary^.  V^hich  were  ppftfcd-iflrtbe  mjddl^ 

c^f:the  hqllow  fquare^    ThevVelitfa.extraofdiQary;  vy^hrW^reioMl* 

rear,  may  divide,  iqto  two  bediis^i  4nd  range  ti^mM¥(»L9kwgirafiI» 

.^a^k  9f  the  fiattalioM  to  ftrengtbeitrtbibm  r.  and  allithe  «arri9g«9bf«titM^ 

$cc.  may  draw  off  through  the  open,  which,  will  tl^  bAJ^Cti there, 

into  the  rear  of  the  battaKoi^s.     The  holbw  iquar^  bekig- thtt^.'le^ 

•empty I  let  the  ^ve  Battalions,,  which  were  in  .the  reaf^  .4fpt«^<ji^p  thrPUgh 

^th^  vacgQcy  be^v^ixt  each  fjtekjtQ wards  the  fr4Sivtb -thrcftlpfrithiwnijwir 

Y^ncing.  till  they  cgmc  Jvithincigbty  feel  of;  thofe  irt;thft  im^b-md 

th(i*p^her  rw;o- baking  at  the  fanie  di(laiK:e^in  tbe  reafjcfitbpiethvei^ 

wjtlv.froppr  interni^s  betwixt  them  all.    AH-  this; mayr tie  doop^  isk  a  (vvf 

little  time  r  and  then  ypijir  order  of  battlf  willip4ehi^iei«ble^ibe:fi(fft 

^d iprinfiipi^ X)f  thofei which;!  recommenrded  £fBiW^,x\m!9r 9go^^ ) (li^ii iiSi;k 

be  cjoferrin  tbe/ront^  k:  ja^.  likewise  groffcr  in  tht.  flwksj:V«hici^twi}l 

qutke  jit  ib  n^qbr  th«  jlrpnger^.    ^But  as  the  five  6aHaliofi$  ui^ithe  pear 

:h»d.pofted..w^  PtkeflMU'in  ^theirVift  ranks  for  the  reafoni  abovem.m- 
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ttoncx^  It- will  be  nectary  upon  thistxH^afion  lb  place  cheiA  ^' their 
foremdH;  ranks;  in  order  to  fupportthc  frcmt  of  the  army':  for^ifhtch 
purpofe;^  they  tnuft  either  wheel  to  the  right  or  left  about  (Batcalion 
by  Battalion)  all  at  once,  and  like  one  folid  body,  or  the  Pikemen 
tnxiQ:  pafs  through  the  ranks  of  the  Targetmen,  and  place  themfelves 
in  the  front  <5f  them,  which  is  a  much  more  expeditious  way  than 
the  other^  and  fubjeft  to  lefs  diforder.      The  fame  muft  be  done 
tipon  any  attack,  in  all  parts  of  the  ariny  where  the  Pikemen  are  in 
Jthe  rear  of  the  Targets,  as  I  ihall  (hew  you.     If  the  enemy  prefents 
Jiimfelf  in  the  rear,  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  malce  your 
whole  army  face  about  to  that  part,  and  then  your  rear  immediately 
l>ecome$  the  front,  and  your  front  the  near :  after  which^  you  muft 
^obferve  all  the  directions  ihi  forming -that  front,  which  I  gave  you 
')>efore«     If  the  enemy  is  Iflcely  to  fall  upon  your  ri^ht  flank,  fthc 
whole  army  muft  turn  its  fabe  that  way,  and  make  tne  front  there^ 
as  'I  have  already  faid;  taking  care  to  place  your  -  Cavalry,  Velites, 
and  Artillery  according  to  that  difpofition  ;  in  which  alterations  there 
is  but  little  difference;  exceptittg  in  the  diftance  betwixt  each  flank, 
»nd  that!  which;  there  iSibetwixlthe  front  and^  the  rear;     It  is  ttue, 
that  in  cotivferting  the  right  flank  'into  the  front,  the  Velites  which 
Are  to  fill  the  fpace  betwixt  the  horfe  and  the  wings  of  the  army, 
Should  be  thofe  that  arc  neareft  the  left  flank  ;  and  the  two  corps  of 
Pikemen  in  the  area  fhould  advance  to  Ail  their  places  :  but  before 
diey  do  thitt,*the  'carriages,  &c.  ihould  quit  the  area,  and  retire 
through  th«  open  left  by  the  Vclites  behind  the  left  flank,  which 
will  then  become  the  reai*  of  the  army.     The  other  Velite*,  which 
were  ported  in  the  rear,'(ttould  kteep  their  place,  that  fo  no  open  may 
be  left  ther-e;  Becaufe  that  whioh  was  tht  rear  before,  will  nowbe^ 
<;6toe  the  "right  flank  :  all  the;eth«r  neceflary  m^nofettVres  in  thi«  cafe 
dbuft  be  coridtt6bed  in^the  manner  already  preferibed.     What  his  been 
4ftd  of triiakung  a  ftrint  of  the  right!  flank'may  be  applied- to  the  left;  as 
the  like  manojuvfes  and  difpofition  are  to  be  made  upon  that  occafion. 
If  the  enemy  be  fojiumerous,  and  drawrt  up  in  fuch  a  mannbrthat 
h^M^  attlidkf  you  oh  t*ro  fides  at  ohCe,  wu  hiuft  ilrengthen  them 
jftoth  widi' tbiJft  wtokrh  ate  riot  attackiedr  by  doubling  their  rinks, 
land  divi^ng'  atf  the  'ArliWfty,  Veiitfes>  rfnd  Cavalry  •  betiv^ixt  them, 
j^at  if  he  attacks  you  on  three  or  four  fidis  ft'lhe  fame  time,  dfther 
he  or  you  muft  fcfe  veiiy  im^dent ;  fbrfbt^ly  no  wiftf^Gcnelral  WouH 
iver  cxpofe  himfelf  to  fc«  attatked  on  fo  taSiny  fides  at  once  by  a 
powerful  :andw«ll^d6fedi^      ahdon  thc-(>thefrhartdi  the  e<i6tny 
tMn6t  do*  that  With  ifbecfefefr  hiS'iarttiV^^is^  nu*ncrt)us  that  hfe 

can  Ijiare  a:1i^bft  fl^s'tnarfjf  nien  afe  y<Wfi*v/!K)te  fcrfey-'TOhfiftsof  % 
attack  you  on  evtiy'fi*^:  '  tf  therf  j^ijrf«tti^<»'i!i«lerfc^      to  wshture 

"^    '  '^  yourfelf 
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yourfdf  io.tfn  enemy's  .-coijintiy,  or  any  other  place  where  you  may 
be  attacked  by  <an  army  three  times. a$  urpog^.  and  as  .well-diffdf^lihea 
as  yoQC  owDf/  you  have  nobody  to  blanjie  but  yourielf^  if  any  misfbr* 
tune  happens  to  you  :  but  if  tlie  misfortune  is  not  owing  tb  yodt 
own  imprudence,  but  to  fome  ftranee  and  unexpe£ted  accident,  yoa 
may  fave  your  reputation  indeed,  tnouglx  you  are  totally  ruined  bv 
it,  which  was  the  cafe  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  Afdrubal  in  Italyi. 
£ut  if  the  enemy  is  not  much  ftronger  than  you  are/  and  attacks 
you  on  two  or  three  fides  at  once,  in  hopes  of  throwing  you 
into  difbrder  by  it,  that  is  his  error  and  your  advantage  :  becauie  in 
that  cafe,  he  muft  weaken  himfelf  fo  much,,  that  you  may  eafily  fuf« 
tain  the  charge  in  one  place,  and  attack  him  vigoroufly  yourfelf  in 
another;  by  which  he  mui):  of  confequence  be  defeated.-'^— This 
method  of  drawing  up  an  army  therefore^  againft  an  enemy  who  is 
not  actually  in  fight,  but  may  yet  attack  you  on  a  fudden,  is  vtty 
necefiary ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  accuftom  your  Soldiers  nt>t 
only  to  be  fomied  and  to  march  in  this  order,  but  to  prepare  them«^ 
fclvcs  for  hattle,  as  if  they  were  going  to  he  attacked  in  the  froiit^ 
and  then  to  fall  into  their  former  oi^der  again,  and  move  forwards  c 
after  which,  they  fhould  be  fhewn  how  the  rear  or  cither  of  the 
flanks  may  be  converted  into,  the  front,  and  then  reduced  into  their 
firft  arrangement :  all  which  muft.  be  often  pradifed,  if  you  would 
have  your  army  ready  and  expert  in^  thefe  esxrcifes.  This  is  a  point  - 
which  all  Princes  and  Commanders 'dhooid  ca^uUy  attend  to  :  for 
military  difcipline  confifis  chiefly  in  knowing  how  to  command  and 
execute  theic  things ;  and^  that  only  cad  be  called  a  good  and^rwell^ 
difciplined  army^  which  is  ^pecfeiS: .  in ,  tfae.pradlice.of  ithein  :>  And  if 
fuch  a  one  was  now  in  beings  I  think  it  .wsould  hot  be  pofiibleitb  ^nd 
another  that  couid  beatit.  v.Ifjit  be:l£ud  chatthe  forming,  an  army 
in  thefe  fquares  is  attended  with  a  good  deal,  of  trouble  andtdi^cuiM, 
I  allow  it  9  but  as  it  is  vccy.  neceflary^  the  difficulty  miifl- be  got  over 
by  frequent  exercife^  and  wheii  that  is  once  done,'  all  other  parts  of 
inilttary  xlifcipline  will  ibemiight  and  eaiy.  .  .       .''    'J 

Zanobi.  I  agree  with  you  that  thefe  things  are.highly  neceflary, 
^and  think  you  hai^c  explained  themifo  weD^  that  hothnng  niaterial 
has  either  been  omitted,,  or .  can  be<  addpd.  There  are  two  othcir 
points  however^  in  which  I  fhould  be  glad:  to  be  ^itisfi^d :  in  tbe 
firfl  placcy'whea  you  would  convert  either  jJic- rear  or  otic  of  date 
flanks  into  the  it'ont  of  your  arsn^,  and  the  men  are  to  lace  about  h> 
that  part,  are  the^  to  do^  it  by  word  of  command,!  or  by  beat  iff 
drum^  or  ibm^'  other,  figaalf"  In  the  n^xt,  ^whether  thofe  ivhomyoii 
fend  before  your .  army  to  clear  the  roads  and  make  a  free  paffage  for 
it,  ihould  be  ^<aWiicr]^(,bdiQpgiqg  tq  jfpur.  BatfiaJions,^  or  other  fort  of 
:jieople  appointed  on  purpoie  for  that  fervice  ? 

Fabriziov 
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Fabrizio.  Your  firfl:  queftion  .is  very  pjcrtinent:  ,fbr  many  armies 
Ixave^been  thrown  intg  great  confufion,  when:  the  Qcncral's  orders 
have   either  hot  been  heard,  or  miftakea :  .fuch  ordprs  therefore 
{hould  be  very  clear  and  intelligible,  efpecially  upon  important  oc- 
cafions :  and  if  they  are  fignilied  either  by  beat. of  drum,  or  found  ^af 
trumpet^  it  fhould  be  done  in  fo  di(lin(ft:  axnanoer,.  that  one  .note  or 
jTound  cannot  be  miftaken  for  another  :  but:  if  they  are  delivered  by 
word  of  mouth,  you  (hould  take  great  care, not  only  to  avoid  gcnieral 
terms,  and  to  make  ufe  of  particular  ones^  but.  even  in  thofe,  not  to 
hazard  any  that  may  admit  of]  a  double  interpretation  [^]..  .;Somc 
armies  have  been  ruined  by  their  Officers  crying  out^  give  way^  give 
ivay,  inftead  of  retreat  \  which  fhould  be  a  fuf&icnt  warning  never 
to  make  ufe  of  that  expreilion  agaiiL     If  you  want  to  convent  either 
the  rear  or  one  of  the  flanks  into  the  fronts  and  would  have  ^your 
men  turn  their  face  that  way,  do  not  fay  turn  ye^  hut  face  about  to 
the  rights  the  left,,  or  the  rear,  as  the  occasion  requires.     In  like  man- 
ner all  other   words  of  Command  ihould<  be  plain  and  fimple>  as> 
xJharge  bomeyfiand  fajl,.  advance,  retreat,  ixs:.  and  if  orders  can  he 
delivered  clearly  and  diftinftly  by  word  of  mouth,  let  them  be  given 
that  way;  if  not,  make  ufe  of  a  dnmuora  trumpet,?T-T~A$  to.Pio»- 
nceirs,  I  would  depute  fome  of  my  own  Soldiers  for  that  fcrvice  >  not 
xherely  becaiife  the  Ancients  ufed  to  do  fo,  but  that  I  might:  have 
^e  fewer  unarmed  people,  and  confequently  the  fewer  incumbrances 
in  my  army :  for  whicn  reafon,  I  would  take  as  many  .as. I  wanted 
out  of  every  Battalion,  who  (hould  leave  their  arms  and  accoutne-- 
meqts  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  men  in  the  next  raoks*  to  thonD^ 
^tid  :be  furniihed  with  axes,  mattacks,  (pades,  >and  other  neceflaj^ 
iniplements  of  that  kind  :  fo  that  when  the  enemy  approached  they 
might  prefently  return  to  their  refpedive  ranks  ia  the  army,  ^and 
.take  up  their  arms  again*.  .  .  .  i . 

ZAjy.o3i.  But  who  inuil  carry  their  pbneemng  implemeuj^s?     . 

Faqr£z'io.,  The  carriages  appointed  ibr  that  purpofe.      r     ;, 

Zanqbi.  I  doubt  you  would  not  be  able  to.  make  your  Soldiers  do 

.that"  fort  of  work.  .  .  .  ; .. 

:  Faekizio.  Very  ea^y,.  as  I  will,  convince  you  before  we.pari:..but 
let  us  wave  that  matter  at  preient  if.  you  ple^fe,  becaufe^  I  iwiU  tell  you 
ia<  the  firii  place«  lipw  I  wouidTupply  them  with  proviiioots^ix-i^r  as  we 
hiave  preuy  Avell.J&t^uex}.lhem  Ifuppofe  with  fo  maoh  ex^i ci&j  it.  tis 
how.  hi^  time  to.give.them.ahttbcefre(hmem.Trr*^^AlL,Pjince$.  and 
Comoianders  (hould  take  parUcuW  careithat  theic  armiea  qaay:be  as 
light  and  little  encumbered^  poi&ble;^  that  ip  they>  may  be  at  all*  times 

'    .  .        '  fit 


fit  and  ready  For  any  cntcrprizc  or  c3r{>edition.  Now  the  difficulties 
bccafioned  cither  by  the  want  or  too  great  plenty  of  provifions,  may  bo 
reckoned  amongft  the  moft  confi'derablc  that  are  incident  to  an  army. 

The  Ancients  did  not  give  thcmfelves  much  trouble  about  furnifhing 
their  troops  with  wine :  for  when  they  came  into  countries  where  there 
was  none  to  be  had,  they  drank  water  with  a  little  vinegar  in  it  to  give 
it  a  tafte :  fo  that  inftead  of  wine,  they  always  carried  vinegar  along 
with  them.  They  did  not  bake  their  bread  in  ovens,  as  is  ufual  in 
towns  :  for  every  Soldier  had  a  certain  allowance  of  meal  or  flour,  and 
lard,  which  being  kneaded  together,  made  a  very  good  and  nourifhing 
bread.  They  ufed  likewife  to  carry  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oats  aha 
barley  for  their  horfes  and  other  cattle:  for  they  had  her<ls  of  oxen,' 
and  flocks  of  (heep  and  goats,  which  were  driven  after  the  army,  and 
therefore  did  not  bccafion  any  great  embarrafTment.  To  thefe  precau- 
tions it  was  owing  that  their  armies  would  fometimes  march  for  many 
days  together,  through  defart  countries  and  rugged  defiles,  without 
diflrefs  or  difiiculty;  On  the  contrary,  our  modern  armies,,  which  can 
neither  live  without  wine,  nor  eat  any  bread  biit  what  is  baked  and 
made  as  it  is  in  towns  (of  which  they  cannot  carry  a  quantity  fuflicient 
for  any  long  time)  mud  often  either  be  reduced  to  great  didrefs,  or 
obliged  to  provide  themfelves  with  thofe  necefl!aries  in  a  manner  that 
muft  bie  very  troublcfome  and  expenfivc.  I  would  therefore  re-eftablifh 
this  method  in  my  army,  and  not  fuflTer  any  fort  of  bread  to  be  eaten 
by  the  Soldiers  but  what  they  made  themfelves  :  As  to  wine,  I  fliould 
not  prohibit  the  ufc  of  it,  if  any  was  brought  into  the  camp  ;  but! 
would  not  take  the  leaft  pains  to  procure  it  for  them:  in  all  other 
things  likewife  relating  to  provi fions,  I  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  Ancitrits,  by  which  many  difficulties  and  inconveniencies  might  be 
avoided,  and  many  gfeat  advantages  gairted  in  any  expedition. 

Zanobi.  We  have  beat  the  enemy  in  a  field  batde,  and  afterwards 
marched  our  army  into  his  territories,  it  is  but  reafonable  now  that  we 
fhould  make  our  advantage  of  it  by  plundering  his  country/  Ikvihg  Uie 
towns  under  contribution,  and  taking  prifoners.  But  firft  I  mould'b?. 
glad  to  know  how  the  Ancients  proceeded  upon  fuch  occafibris. 

Fabrizio.  I  take  it  for  granted  (as  we  had  Jbme  convdrfatioh  Ujjon 
this  matter  once  before)  that  you  will  allow  that  Wars,  as  they  are  cpn- 
dufted  atprefeht,  impoverifh  not  only  thofe  that  Sfrt  bea^etii  tJUt  thbfi! 
aMb  that  are  conquerors  ;  for  if  one  fide  Fofes  its  terfitoHe^^  'thi*  other} 
is  at  an  inrimenie  expehcc  in  gaining  tHem :  which  was  nxif  the  tfafe  V&. 
former  times,  when  the  Conqueror  was  always  enriched  by  viftory. 
Thercafoh  of  this  is>  that  the  plunder  is  not  now  brought  to  account', 
as  it  ufed  to  be  formerly,  but  left  wholly  to  th6  difcretion  of  the: 
Soldiers,  which  occafions  two  very  great  diforders^  one  of  which  I  have 

already 
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already  mentioncid  }  the  other  is,  that  ic  makes  the  Soldiers  fo  greedy 
of  fpoil,  that  they  lay  a(ide  all  regard  to  order  and  miKtary  difcipiine  : 
from  which  k  has  often  happened,  that  the  Conqueror  has  bad  the 
vlOiory  fnatched  out  of  his  hands  again  [z].  The  Romans,  however^ 
who  were  very  attentive  to  this  pointy  provided  againft  both  thefe  incon- 
veniencies>  by  ordering  that  all  the  plunder  (houkl  belong  to  the  public, 
which  fhould  afterwards  difpofe  of  it  a^  they  thought  fit  For  thia 
purpofe,  they  had  public  officers  attending  dieir  armies,  whom  they 
called  ^ejiors  or  Treafurers^  in  whofe  bands  all  the  booty  t9kcn  in  wap 
was  depohted ;  out  of  which,  the  Conful  paid  the  Soldiers,  defrayed 
the  expences  of  the  fick  and  wounded,  and  all  other  neceflary  charges 
of  the  army.  The  Conful .  indeed  had  a  power  of  diflributing  ibme. 
part  of  the  plunder  amongft  the  Soldiers,  and  he  often  did ;  but  this 
was  not  attended  with  any  ill  confequence :  for  when  the  enemy  was- 
oonquered,  all  the  fpoil  that  had  been  taken  from  them,  was  placed  \tl 
the  middle  of  the  army,  and^a  certain  proportion  of  it  given  to  the 
Soldiers  according  to  their  rank  and  merit.  This  cuftom  made  them 
more  intent  upon  vid:ory  than  plunder  :  for  after  the  legionary  Soldiers, 
had  defeated  the  enemy,  they  never  purfued  tbem^  nor  even  fo  mucb 
as  ftirred  out  of  their  ranks  3  the  Cavalry,,  and  other  light-armed  forces, 
being  employed  for  that  purpofe :  for  if  the  plunder  was  to  have  been. 
the  property  of  the  firft  man  that  laid  hold  of  it,  it  would  neither 
liave  been  neafonable  or  polHble  to  have  kept  the  Legions  firm  and 
quiet  in  their  ranks;  and  therefore  fuch  a  meafure  muft  have,  been  of 
Very  bad  confequence.  Hence  it  came  to  pais  that  the  public  was 
enriched  by  any  victory ;  as  every  Conful,  when  he  entered  Rome  in 
triumph,  at  his  return  from  the  wars>  always  brought  with  him  the 
greateft  part  of  the  treafure  which  he  had  amafTed  by  contributions  and 
plundering  the  enemy,  into  the  common  Stock.— —The  Ancients  a<aed 
very  wifely  in  another  point  relating  to  this  matter  t  for  they  ordered  • 
the  third  part  of  every  man's  pay  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
Standard-bearer  of  his  Corps,  who  was  not  to  be  accountable  for  it  till 
the  end  of  the  war»  This  feems  to  hav«  been  done  for  two  reafons :.  in 
the  firil:  place  to  £ave  their  money,  which  they  other  wife  migjht  have 
iquandered  away  in  idle  and  unnecedary  expences,  as  mod  young  men 
are  apt  to  do  when  they  have  too  much  in  their  pockets  ;  and  in  the 
next,  to  make  them -more  reiblute  and  obfUnate  in  defending  their 
Colours,  as  they  muftknow  that  if  the  Standard  was  taken,  they  (hould 
lofe  all  their  arrears^ — ^-Wlfidue  obfervation  of  thefe  In{litutk>ns,   1 

[%]  The  impoitant  error  at  the  Battle  of  Minddi,  rouij  fcrve  to  imprefs  this  maxim 
i^a  every  Soldier's  meioory. 

think 
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think,  would  very  inuch  contribute  to  revive  the  ancient  military  di« 
fcipline  amongft  us. 

Zanobi.  When  an  army  is  upon  a  march,  it  mud  certainly  b^ 
expofed  to  mafiy  dangerous  tecidents,  to  obviate  and  avert  which,  the 
utmoft  fagacity  and  abilities  of  the  General,  a&  well  as  the  mod  de* 
tertniAed  bravery  of  the  Soldiers,  ^re  necelTary  to  be  exerted.  You 
would  much  obUge  us.  Sir,  if  you  would  point  out  thofe  occafions. 

Fabrizio.  I  fliall  v^ty 'Willingly  conijrfy  wfth  your  requeft,  firicc 
thofe  things  are  abfolutely  ncceflary  to  be  known  by  any  one  that  is 
defirous  of  being  perfcdtly  inftrudted  in  the  Art  of  War.  A  General 
then  ought  above  all  diings  to  beware  of  Ambufhes  WhHft  his  army  is 
upon  a  march :  into  which  he  ntay  either  happen  to  fall  of  himfelf,  or 
be  cunningly  drawn  by  the  enemy  before  he  is  aware.  To  prevent 
one,  he  (hould  fend  out  (Irong  parties  to  reconnoitre  tht  country,  and 
be  particularly  ctrcumfpedt  if  it  abounds  with  woods  and  mouhtaitiff, 
becaufe  thofe  are  the  fitted  places  for  Ambufcades,  which  (bmetimes 
|yroVe  the  deftni&ion  of  a  whole  army,  when  the  General  is  not  aware 
of  tfaem^  but  can  do  him  no  harm  when  he  is^  Flights  of  birds,  and 
clouds  of  dud,  have  frequendy  difcovered  an  enemy :  for  whenever 
the  enemy  approaches  they  muft  of  courfe  raife  a  great  duft,  which 
(hould  ferv^  you  therefore  as  a  fufHcient  waniing  to  prepare  for  an 
attack.  It  has  often  happened  likewife,  that  when  Generals  have  ob» 
fefved  a  great  number  of  pigeons  or  other  birds,  that  ufually  fly  together 
in  flocks,  fuddenly  take  wing,  and  hover  about  in  the  air  a  great  whilb 
without  lighting  again,  they  have  fufpedted  there  was  an  Ambuica^ie 
thereabout ;  in  which  cafe,  by  fending  out  parties  to  difcover  it^  they 
have  fometimes  efcapcd  the  enemy,  and  fometimes  defeated  them,  " 
To  avoid  being  drawn  into  an  Ambufcade  by  the  enemy,  you  muft  ht 
very  cautious  of  trufting  to  flattering  appearances :  for  inftance,  if  thb 
enemy  fliould  leave  a  confiderable  booty  in  your  way,  you  (houlA 
fufped  there  is  a  hook  in  the  bait ;  or  if  a.ftrong  party  of  the  eneniy 
fhould  fly  before  a  few  of  your  meOy  or  a  few  of  their  men  (hould 
attack  a  ftrong  party  of  your  army  ;  or  if  the  enemy  runs  away  on  a 
fudden,  without  any  apparent  caufe,  it  is  reafonable  to  imagine  there  is 
fome  artifice  in  it,  and  that  they  know  very  well  what  they  are  about : 
fo  that  the  weaker  and  more  remifs  they  feem  to  be,  the  more  it 
behoves  you  to  be  upon  your  guard,  if  you  would  avoid  falling  into 
their  Snares  [a].  For  this  purpofe,  you  are  to  adl  a  double  part ;  and 
though  you  ought  not  to  be  without  your  private  apprehenfiohs  of  the 
enemy,  yet  you  fliould  feem  outwardly  in  all  your  words  and  actions 
to  undervalue  and  defpife  them:  the  one  will  make  you  more  vigilant, 

[a]  Sec  the  Hiftgry  of  Florence,  Book  VI.  at  the  beginning. 
Vol.  IL  S  f  f  and 
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an,(i  le&  apt  to  be  Airprized  V;  an^.the other,  inrpire  your  Soldiers  with 
courage  and  aiTurange  of  vi<^ory^ .  You  (hould  always  remember  like- 
wif^^  that  an  army  is  expofcd  to  more  and  greater  dangers  in  marching 
tjtirough  an  enemy's  country>  than  in  a  field  battle:  upon  which 
aocouut,  it  concerns  a  Genersd  to  be;  doubly  circumfpedt  at  fuch  times. 
The  firfl  thing  he  ought  to  4o  i^>  to  gpt^  an  exadt  map  of  the  whole 
country  through  which  he  is  to  march;  ^at/p  he  may  ha?e  a  perfect 
knpwledge  of  all  th^  townSj  their  dii^afKrefrpm  each  other^  the  roads^ 
ipountaius,  rivers^  woods,  morailes,  aqd  the  particular  (ituation  and 
nature  of  them.  For  this  purpofe^  it  is  neceiTary  to  procure  feveral 
perfons  by  dif&rent  means,  and  from  dilFprent  parts,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  places,  whoni  he  (hoqld  examine  feparately,  and 
compare  their  accounts,  that  fo  he  may  be  able  to  form  a  true  juc^- 
ment  of  them :  belides  which,  he  fhould  fend  out  parties  of  horfe  uo« 
der  experienced  Commanders,  not  only  to  difcover  the  enemy,  but  tQ 
obferve  the  quality  of  the  country,  and  to  fee  whether  it  agrees  witli 
bis  np^p,  and  the  information  he  has  received  [6].  He  mud  likewife 
keep  a  ftridt  eye  over  his  guides,  whom  he  £hould  encourage  to  ferve 
turn  faithfully,  with  promifes  of  great  rewards,  if  they  did  their  duty, 
ipd  threaten  them  with  the  fevered  punifhment,  if  they  deceived  him. 
^ut  above  all  things,  he  ought  to  keep  his  designs  very  fecret;  which 
i|i  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  all  military  enterprizes  :  and 
tp  prevent  his  army  from  being  thrown  into  diforder  by  any  fuddea 
ftttack,  he  (hould  order  his  men  to  be  conftantly  prepared  for  it :  for 
^'.  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  forefeen  and  expelled,  it  is  neither  fo  terrible 
C)pr,  prcjudiciiil  when  it  happens,  as  it  otherwife  might  have  been, 
(ifiany,  ;in  order  to  prevent  confuiion  upon  a  march,  have  placed  their 
9arriageS:aAd  unarmed  people  near  the  flandard,  and  ordered  them  to 
fi^lbw  it  as  clofe  as  pofCble ;  that  fo  if  there  fliould  be  occafion  either 
^..  halt  or  retreat,  they  might  do  it  with  greater  eafe  and  readinefs ; 
whipb,  I  tliink>  is  a  cuflom  not  unworthy  of  imitation.  A  General 
{hould  alfo  be  very  careful  neither  to  fuffer  one  part  of  his  forces  to  de- 
tach itfelf  from  the  other  whilfl  they  are  upon  a  march,  nor  to  let  any 
pf  the  Corps  inove  fader  or  flower  than  the  red :  for  then  his  army 
Vvould  become  weak  and  unconnected,  and  confequently  expofed  to 

Sreater  danger.  It  is  neceilary,  therefore,  to  pod  officers  along  the 
^nks^  to  keep  an^  uniform  pace  amongd  them,  by  redraining  thofe 
^bat  march  top.fadj  and  quickening  others  that  move  too  flowly ;  which 
Cppnpt  be  done  more  properly  than  by  beat  of  drum,  or  ibund  of  fome 
mufical  indrument.  The  roads  diould  alfo  be  laid  open,  and  cleared  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  one  Battalion  at  lead  may  march  through  them 
at  a  time,  in  order  of  battle.  The  quality  and  cudoms  of  the  enemy 
are  tob  e  coniidered  in  the  next  place,  and  whether  they  ufually  make 

their 
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their  attack  in  the  mcrrning,  or  at  noon,  or  in  the  evening,  and  whe- 
ther they  are  more  powerful  in  horie  or  foot :  according  to  which  cir-' 
cumftances^  you  are  to  regQlatcyduf  own  |>rocccdihg8  and  preparations; 
But  let  us  fuppofe'fdme  particular  cafe. '  It  happens  fometirhes  that^' 
General  is  obliged  to  decamp -before  the  enemy,  becaufe  he  is  not  ^ht 
to  cope  with  them,  and  endeavour^  to  avoid  an  engagement :  but  ai 
foon  as  the  enemyarft  aWar&^f  it,' -they  like  wife  decamp,  and  prefs  f(^ 
hard  upon  his  rear,- 'thit  they  muft  probably'  come  up  with  him,  ant( 
force  him  to  an  entgagement  t^forehecan  pafea  tiver  that  Iresin  hik* 
way.  Now,  fome  who  have  been  in  this  dangerous  Situation  have 
thrown  up  a  deep  ditch  in  the  rear  of  their  army,  and  filled  it  with 
fagots,  and  other  combufHUe  matter,  which  they  have  fet  fire  to,  afld: 
thereby  gained  time  to  paft  the  river  in  (afety,  before  the  enemy  couM' 
get  over  the  ditch^;  -  '  ,i., 

Zanobi.  I  can  hardly  i^inkfuchatf  expedient  as  this  could  be  df 
much  fervice,  becanfe  I  remember  to  have  read,  that  Hanno  the  Caf*^ 
thaginian  being  iurrounded  by  the  enemy,  fet  fire  to  a  parcel  of  f^ot^ 
on  that  fide  where  he  defigned  to  make  his  pufh ;  which  had  fuch  aif 
ef&d:,  that  the  enemy  thinking  him  fufficiently  fecured  from  efcaping 
in  that  quarter,,  drew  off  their  guards  to  another ;  but  as  foon  as  he 
waS'  aware  of  that,  he  ordered  nis  men  to  throw  their  targets  be^ 
fore  their  faces,  to  defend  them  from  the  flames  and  fmoke,  and 
to  pufh  through  the  fire ;  by  which  means,  he  got  clear  with  hisf 
whole  army.  wiv     r. 

Fabrizio.  Very  true ;  but  recoUcft  what  I  faid,  and  compare' it witfi 
what  Hanno  did :  I  told  you  that  the  others  caufed  a  deep  SviW  to^BB 
thrown  up,  and  filled  with  combuftibles,  which  they  fet  t>n  'dtti'm 
that  the  enemy  had  not  only  the  fire  but  the  ditch  to  pais  before  tUcy 
could  come  at  them.  Now  Hanno  had  no  ditch,  and  therefore  acs  he 
defigned  to  pafs  through  the  fire,  he  took  care  it  fliould  not  beVve^ 
fierce  one:  otherwife,  that  alone  would  have  flopped  hith,  withbu][ 
any  ditch.  Do  not  you  remember  that  when  Nabis  waS  befieged  ht 
Sparta  by  the  Romans,  he  fet  fire  to  that  prt  of  the  town  in  which  he 
was  himfelf,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  who  had  already  got  'pofTeffiotir 
df  fome  flreets,  from  advancing  any  farther  ?  by  which;  iie*  not  only 
flopped  them  where  they  were,  but  drove  them  cntirelv  otrt  of 'lii^ 
town  again.  'Bui  to  return.  Quintus  LudBtius^,  the  Rodani,'  havfhg 
the  Cimbrians  dole  at  his  rear,  and  coming  to  ti  river  which  he  Wiantea- 
to  pafs,  feemed  determined  to  halt  there  and  fight  them  V  for  whichf 
purpofe,  he  fixed  Jiis  flandard,  threw  up  entrenchments,  erefted  tents^ 
and  fent  out  parties' of;  horfe.  to  forage:  in  (hort;  he  a^xd  in  fboh  1C 
manner,  that  the' Gimbrians-  hding  fully  perfuaided  hb  defigned  io  eif^ 
camp  there,  likeirife-entrehehed  themfelves,  and  fent  out  fevbrat  p^rtiek 
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into  \ht  country  99  he  had  done  ;  which  Lu£Utiu8  being  aware  of»  im<* 
mediately  ftruck  his  t$ot8>.  and  pafTed  the  .rivtr  without  any  molefta-^ 
tion.  Some  have  diverted  the  courfc  of  a  river,  when  they  had  no 
other  means  of  pa0ing  it,  mid. drawn  off  one  part  of  the  ftream  ano^ 
ther  way,  till  the  other  has  become  fordable.  When  the  current  ia 
very  rapid,  the  flronged  and  heavieft  horfe  fhould  be  placed  higher  up 
the  Aream  than  the  ^ot»  to  break: the  force  of  i^  and  facilitate  the^ 
paflage  5  ilnd  the  light  horfe  rather  lower 'thaii  the  foot,  to  pick  up  any 
of  them  that  may  happen  to  be  carried'  away  by  it :  but  rivers  that 
are  not  fordable  mufl;  be  pafTed  by  the  hfclp  of  bridges,  pontoons^ 
and  other  fuch  conventencies ;  and  therefore  it  id  ncceiTary  to  carry 
.  proper  materials  and  implements  ibr  the  conftruftion.of  them  along 
wAUx  an  army.  It  happens  fometinaes  that  you  find  the  eneiny  pofted. 
on  the  other  fide  to  oppofe  your  paflage  :  in  which  cafe,  I  would  re-- 
commend  an  expedient  made  ufe  of  h}!'  JuUds :  Qefar  in  Gattl>  who 
coming  to  a  rivcr>  and  finding  Vercingetorex  pofted  with  an  army  on 
the  oppofite  bank,  marched  down  one  fide  of  it  for  feveral  days, 
whilft  Vercingetorex  marched  down  the  other.  At  lafl,  Cclar  having 
encamped  (in  a  woody  part  of  the  country,  where  he  could  conceal • 
part  of  his  men,  drew  three  cohorts  out  of  every  Legion,  and  left  them 
theit,  with  orders  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river,  and  to  fortify  it  at 
fbon  as.  they  could  when  he  was  gone  :  after  which,  he  purfued  his  march. 
V^rciiOgetorex,  in  the  mean  time,  obferving  the  number  of  hia  Legions 
was  the  fame,  and  not  fufpeding  that  any  part  of  them  were  left  behind, 
aftenddcl  his  motions  as  he  had  done  before,  on.  the 'other  fide  ^  but 
when  Caviar  thought  the  bridge  was  finifhed,  be  made  a  fuddeni  coun« 
ter-march,  and  finding  every  thing  executed  according  to  his  orders^ 
immediately  pafiTed  the  river  without  any  oppofition. 

:;  Zanobi.  What  rule  or  mark  is  there  by  .^ which 'One  may  difcover  a. 
ford  with  any  certainty  ?  ;    .'.v     -:  1. 

;  Fajbrizio.  A  river  is  always  the  fhallowoft  and  moft  fordable  where 
you  fee  a  fort  of  a  ridge  or  flreak  acrof$  it,  betwixt  the  tail  of  aflili 
and  the  head  of  a  flream ;  becaufe  there  is  more  gravel  and  fand  left 
there  than  in  any  other  place:  the.  truth  of  which  obfervatrori  hat; 
bebn  confirmed.. by  long  Experience,  and  therefore  it  may- be  depended 

;'Zanqbi.  &tjt  fbppofe  the  bottom  fhould  either  be  To  rough  and* 
broken,  or  fo  foft  and  full  of  holes,  that  Cavalry  cannot  pafs  with  fafety  1 
^hat  remedy  is  there  in  that  cafe  ? 

,  Fabrizio.  I  would  make  hurdles  and  fink  them.;  over  which  they 
night  pafs  with  cafo^-^^^Bot :  to  proceed.  If  a  General  and  his  army, 
happen  io^be  bclofed  in  a  pafs  betwixt  twotnountains,  out  of.  wJoichi 
there  are  bat  two  ways  x)f  extricating  hitnfelfj  one  in  his  front,  the 
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other  in  his  rear,  and.  they  are  boib  occufned  by  ther  encfiffy,  there; ^it" 
(IHl  a  method  left  tfo  gtf  clear  of  them  jw^ncfa  hafr  been  pra^tifedbyi 
others  with  fucccft  in>'ibch  ^aiGuAsaiC€»i  land^  ^t  is^  to  thr^rw  up^* 
very  deep  and  large  ditth-M  llis  cean-j'whh'an  iacent^ui  it  m^  ft^Mr 
to  fecure  himfelf  effedtually  on  that  fide,  and  to  take  all  other  mett»]idy 
to  make  the  enemy  believe  be  'deiigns  to  exert  his  whole  flrength 
in  the  front,  in  order  to  force  his  Way  out  on  that  fide,  if  poffible, 
without  apprehending  any  danger  in  his  rear.  The  enemy  thereforeV  in 
the  like  cafes,  having  been  deceived  by  thefe  appearinces,  have  naturally 
turned  their  whole  force  frcwn  the  rear  where  chcy  thought  they  hid 
him  fafe,  to  block  him  up  tnorc  fecurely  in  the  front ;  vpon  which,  he 
has  taken  an  opportunity  of  ftiddenly  throwing  a  draw4)ridge  over  thtt 
ditch,  and  efcaped  that  way  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  LucktV 
Minucius,  the  Roman  Conful,  and  his  army,  being  (hut  up  by  tbtt 
enemy  in  the  mountains  of  Liguria,  and  feeing  no  other  means  to  ge? 
clear  of  them,  fent  a  body  of  Numidians  which  he  had  with  him,  very 
badly  armed,  and  mounted  upon  poor  lean  horfes,  towards  the  pan 
that  was  blocked  up  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  doubled  tntir 
guards,  and  took  air  neceiTary  meafures  to  defend  it  with  vigour  uport 
their  firft;  appearance  :  but  perceiving,  as  they  came  nearer,  what  a  pl4 
tiful  figure  they  made,  they  drew  off  part  of  their  guards.  The  N*M 
midians  being  aware  of  this,  prefcntly  fet  fpurs  to  their  horfes,  ami 
made  fo  furious  an  attack  upon  thofe  that  were  left,  that  they  hrtAii 
through  them,  and  afterwards  made  fuch  havock  and  devadation  ih  (htfc 
adjacent  country,  that  the  enemy  were  forced  to  quit  their  ipdAti^'aMd 
leave  the  pafs  open  for  Minucius  and  his  whole  army  to  come'ottl'^of 
the  mountains  where  they  had  been  (hut  up.  Some  Generals,  whic$il 
they  have  been  attacked  by  a  much  fuperior  force,  have  drawn  up  ihttir 
men  very  clofe  together,  and  fuffered  themfelves  to  be'  furroonded  by 
the  enemy }  in  order  to  make  their  way  by  one  refoiute  pufti  tbrcmgH 
that  part  of  their  army  which  they  faw  was  the  thinneft  and  weakift : 
and  this  method  has  fometimes  fuccceded  very  well.  Mark  Anthonji^ 
in  his  retreat  out  of  Parthia,  obferving  the  enemy  attacked  him  early 
every  morning  when  he  was  decamping,  and  harraffed  his  rear  all  ddy 
long,  refolved  afterwards  not  to  decamp  till  noon  :  upon  which,  lift 
Parthians  concluding  he  would  not  move  at  all  that  day,  returned  tO 
their  own  Camp,  and  left  him  to  continue  his  march  all:  the  fe(V'of  >the 
day,  without  any  difturbance.  The  fame  Commander,  to  guard  againft 
the  arrows  of  the  Parthians,  ordered  all  his  men  to  kneel  down  when  the 
enemy  drew  near,  and  the  fecond  rank  to  cover  the  heads  of  the  iirft 
with  their  targets,  the  third  of  the  fecond,  the  fourth  of  the  third, 
and  fo  on  :  by  which  means  the  whole  army  was  under  a  roof  jjy^/Jt; 
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were,  and  fafe  from  their  arrows.-— —This  is  all  that  occurs  to  my  me« 
mory  at  prefent  concerning  the  accidents  that  may  happen  to  an  army 
upon  a  march :  if  you  have  no  other  queftions  to  afk  relating  to  this 
matter,  I  will  pafs  on  to  another  part  of  our  Subjed. 


The  END  of  the  FIFTH  BOOK. 
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THE    CONTENTS, 

What  fcrt  of  Situations  the  Romans  and  Greeks  made  choice  of  for  their 
encampments.  ^Theform  of  an  Encampment.  Concerning  the  Centinels 
and  Guards  that  are pojied  about  a  Camp:  and  the  necejjity  ofobferving 
who  g0es  out  and  comes  into  it.  Of  Military  Juftice^  and  the  Method 
taken  by  the  jincients  in  punijhing  of[enders.  TChat  the  Ancients  aU 
lowed  neither  Women  nor  Gaming  in  their  Armies.  Their  method  of 
decamping.  That  they  ufed  to  encamp  in  healthful  JituationSy  and  where 
they  could  neither  be  furrounded  by  an  enemy  ^  nor  cut  off  from  Provi-- 
fions.  DireSlions  concerning  Provifons.  How  to  encamp  more  or  tefs 
than  four  Regiments  or  Legions -,  and  what  number  of  men  is  fufficient 
to  fight  an  Enemy.  What  means  fbme  Generals  haroe  ufed  to  get  clear 
of  ajy  Enemy.  How  to  make  a  Prince  become  fufpicious  of  his  Coun- 
fellors  and  Confidants^  and  to  divide  his  forces.  How  to  fupprefs  ilfo- 
tiny  and  Difcord  in  an  army.  In  what  manner  the  Ancients  inter^ 
preted  bad  Omens  and  other  fini/ler  events.  That  an  enemy  Jhould  not 
be  reduced  to  defpair:  and  of  fever al  artifices  that  may  be  ufed  to  de- 
coy and  over-reach  them.  In  what  manner  a  fuj^Sted  town  or  country 
is  to  be  fecured\  and  how  to  gain  the  affeSlions  of  a  people.  That  a 
War  fiould  not  be  carried  on  in  Winter. 

Zanobj.  QJINCE  wc  arc  going  to  vary  our  Subjcd,  I  beg  leave  to  lay 

l^  down  my  office,  and  hope  Battifta  dclla  Palla  will  take 

It  up ;  in  fo  doingi  wc  (hall  in  fomc  meafurc  imitate  the  example  of 

experiencec| 
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orperienced  Commandcrs7  who  in  time  of  battle  (as  Signior  Fabrizicr 
has  informed  us)  generally  place  the  heft  of  their  men  in  the  front  and 
rear  of  their  armies ;  that  the  former  may  begin  the  attack  with  vigour, 
and  the  latter  fuppcrt  it  with  re{bluti6rt  :  Cofimo  Ruccllai  therefore 
was  wifely  pitched  upon  to  lead  the  van  (if  I  may  ufc  th*  exprcflion) 
in  this  converlalion,  and  Battifta  della  Palla  to  bring  up  the  rear:  Luigi 
Alamanni)  and  I^  took  upon  us  to  condudt  the  fecond  line :  and  as  we 
alt  readily  fubmitted  to  the  charge  afligned  kis,  I  dare  lay  Battifta  will  do 
the  fame.^  ... 

Battista.  I  have  hitherto  fufFered  myfelf  to  be  governed  entirely 
by  the  company,  and  (hall  do  for  the  future.  Let  us  intreat  you  then^ 
Signior  FabriziOj.  to  proceed  in  your  difcourfe,  and  to  excufe  this  inter- 
ruption. 

Fabrizio.  If  it  is  any  interruptiob,  it  is:an  agreeable  one  I  aflurc 
you ;  for  this  change  of  officers,  as  I  told  you  before^  rather,  refrefbeq 

my  recolledlion  than  otherwife. But  to  refume  our  Subjedt.    It  is 

now  time  to  encamp  and  repofe  our  army  in  fecurity:  for  all  creatures, 
you  know,  naturally  require  due  intervals  of  reft  .from  their  labour, 
and  no-body  can  properly  be  faid  to  reft,  that  does  not  enjoy  fecurity  at 
the  fame  time.  You  might  expeifl  perhaps  that  I  ftiould  have  firft  en- 
camped my  army,  and  then  (hewn  the  order  of  a  march,  and  laft  o£ 
all,  how  it  fhould  be  formed  to  engage  an  enemy.     But  I  havQ  done 

Suite  the  contrary;  and  indeed  I  was  obliged  to  it :  for  as  I  was  to 
lew  what  an  army  upon  a  march  had  to  do^  when  it  was  forced  on 
a  fudden  to  prepare  for  adtion,  it  was  neccffary  to  tell  you  firft  in 

what  order  of  battle  it  Ihould  be  drawn  up. ^Now  to  lodge  your 

men  in  fecurity,  your  camp  ought  to  be  ftrong  and  well  governed:  the 
former  of  which  points  depends  either  upon  art,  or  the  nature  .of  its 
fituation ;  the  latter,  upon  care  and  good  difcipline  in  the  Commander, 
The  Greeks  ufed  to  look  out  for  a  fituation  that  was  ftrong  by  nature } 
and  never  would  encamp  in  any  place  that  was  not  fortified  either  by  a 
mountain  or  a  river,  or  wood,  or  fome  other  defence  of  that  kind: 
the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  not  depending  fo  much  upon  nature  as 
art  and  good  difcipline  in  their  encampments,  conftantly  made  choice 
of  fituations  where  they  could  range  their  forces  in  ufual  order,  and 
exert  their  whole  ftrength  upon  occafion.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs  that 
the  form  of  their  encampments  was  always  the  fame ;  becaufe  they  ne- 
ver fwerved  from  their  eftablilhed  difcipline,  but  pitched  upon  a  fitua- 
tion which  they  could  make  conformable  to  it :  whereas  the  Greeks 
were  often  obliged  to  vary  the  form  and  manner  of  their  encampments, 
becaufe  they  made  their  difcipline  give  way  to  the  fituation  of  the  place, 
which  could  not  always  be  the  fame,  or  fimilar  to  it. — —When  the 
fituation  therefore  was  but  indifferent,  the  Romans  ufed  to  fupply  that 
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defcdt  by  art  and  indaftry :  and  fince  I  have  hitherto  propofal  the  con- 
dudl  of  that  people  as  a  model  ity  mod  cafes,  I  would  likevvife  recom- 
mend their  method  in  the  encampment  of  their  armies:  not  that  I 
would  follow  it  exaiftly  in  every  particular,  but  in  fuch  only  as  may  befl 
fuit  the  circumftances  of  the  prefent  times.  I  have' told  you  more  than 
once  already,  chat  they  had  two  Legions  of  their  own  Citizens  in  their 
Confular  armies,  amounting  to  about  eleven  thoufand  foot  and  fix  hun- 
dred horfe;  befides  which,  they  had  eleven  thoufand  more  foot  com- 
pofed  of  the  auxiliaries  furnidicd  by  their  friends  and  confederates :  but 
they  never  had  a  greater  number  of  auxiliaries  than  of  their  own  Citi- 
zens in  thofe  armies ;  except  in  their  horfe,  in  which  they  were  not  fo 
fcrupulous.  I  told  you  likewife,  that  they  always  poiled  their  Legions 
in  the  center,  and  their  auxiliaries  in  each  wing,  whenever  they  came  to 
an  engagement ;  which  cuftom  they  alfo  obferved  in  their  encampments, 
as  you  muft  have  read,  I  dare  fay,  in  ancient  Hiftory  ;  and  therefore  I 
ihall  not  trouble  you  now  with  a  circumftantial  detail  of  the  method 
they  followed  upon  fuch  occafions,  but  content  myfelf  with  informing 
you  in  what  manner  I  would  chufe  to  encamp  an  army  at  prefent ;  from 
whence  you  will  eafily  perceive  what  I  have  borrowed  from  the  Ro- 
mans.  You  know  that  as  they  had  two  Legions  in  a  Confular  army,. 

I  have  likewife  compofed  mine  of  two  Regiments,  each  confifling  of 
fix  thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe :  you  remember  into  now 
many  Battalions  I  divided  them,  in  what  manner  they  are  armed,  and 
by  what  names,  the  different  forces  of  which  they  confift  are  diftin- 
gui(hed-:  you  know  laftly,  that  in  drawing  them  up  either  for  battle  or 
a  march,  I  have  made  mention  of  no  other  troops,  but  only  (hewn 
that  when  their  number  is  to  be  doubled,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done  than  to  double  the  ranks. — s — But  now  I  am  to  (hew  you  the 
method  of  encamping,  I  ihall  not  confine  myfelf  to  two  Regiments 
only,  but  inform  you  how  a  whole. arniy  (hould  be  difpbfed  of,  confid- 
ing (like  thofe  of  the  Romans)  of  two  Regiments  of  our  own  forces, 
and  the  fame  number  of  Auxiliaries :  and  this  I  do  to  give  you  a  clear 
idea  of  a  complete  encampment ;  for  in  the  exercifes  and  operations 
which  I  have  hitherto  defcribed  and  recommended,  there  was  no  occa- 
fion  to  bring  a  whole  army  into  the  field  at  once. 

In  order  then  to  encamp  an  army  of  twenty-four  thoufand  foot  and 
two  thoufand  horfe,  divided  into  four  Regiments,  two  of  our  own  Sub^ 
jefts  and  two  of  Auxiliaries,  I  would  obferve  this  method.  After  I 
had  pitched  upon  a  convenient  fituation,  I  would  eredl  my  Standard  in 
the  middle  of  a  Square,  two  hundred  feet  deep  on  every  fide ;  one  of 
which  fides  (hould  face  the  eaft,  another  the  weft,  another  the  north, 
and  another  the,  fouth  :  and  in  this  fquare  the  General  fliould  fix  his 
quarters.    In  the  next  place,  (as  it  was  generally  the  praftice  of  the 
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|U)mienS)  and  fcems  worthy  <yf^  imitatbn)  I  vranlH  ~ie{>apat0  'm^f  ^:^S<trs 
fiom  the  people  virfao  do-  not  carry  arms,  and  foch  as  oughlT t^bere^y 
ind  fit  for  a<3;ion  from  thofe  t^t  arb  loaded  and  ^rKumbened  in  ano^ 
thcr  matinee:  for  whtdi  purpofe^' l^woutd  quatter^^efebe^*  alitor  th« 
greater:  part  of  my  Soldiers  on  ^  eaft  iideiof  the  caiyip^  Msind  tht  dfhdt^ 
6fl:thc  weft;  making  the  eaft  fide  tfcc  front,  the  vrefl?  thfc  «aiS  and 
die' north  and  fouth  the  flanks  of  my  camp;'  *  Todkftingiiiik^he  qaar- 
ters  of  my  Soldiery  I  would  draw  two  parallel' liries^  thirteen  hundml 
sikI  fixty  feet  in  lengthy  .and  at  the  diftance  of  (ixty  frbn*  each  other, 
from  tlK^  General's  Standard  towards  the  eaft^^t  the -extremity  of 
which,  I  would  have  the  eaftera  g^te  of  triy  camp.  By  the^  mettncr, 
a  pa^e  woaM  be  formed  dire^y  from  that  gate  to  the  Genlc^rsl 
quarters  of  twelve  hundred  and  Gxty  feet  in  lengthy  (for  the  diftahce 
from  the  Standard  to  the  extremity  of  his  quarters  on  every  fide  is  atv 
hundred  feet)  and  this  interval  fhould  be  called  the  Main  Bajfage.  la 
the  next  place,  let  another  pafiige  be  drawn  from  the  fouth  to  the 
9orth  gate  athwart  the  head  of  the  Main  Pafiage,  and  ranging  clofe  by' 
cbe  eaft  fide  of  the  Generars  quarters,  which  (houki  be  two  thoofand 
^  hundred  feet  in  length  (as  it  is  to  reach  from  one  fiank  of  the  camp 
to  the  other)  and  fixty  in  breadth :  and  let  this  be  called  the  Cnji-^ 
way.  Having  thus  marked  out  the  General's  quarters,  and  drawn  thefe 
<wa  pafligcs,  I  would  proceed  to  provide  quarters  for  the  two  Regi^ 
Bients  of  my  own  SubjcSs:  one  of  which  I  would  lodge  on  the  rij^t 
hAxA^  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Main  Paflage.  For  this  ptlr<^ 
pofe^  I  would  place  thirty^two  lodgments  on  the  left,  and  as  many  chore 
m  the  right  of  that  pafilage,  leaving  a  fpace  betwixt  the  Sixteenth  and 
Sevvntecmh  lodgment  of  Sixty  feet  in  breadth  for  a  Traverje^^afi^ 
pafi  through  the  midft  of  the  quarters  of  thefe  two  Regiments,  as  ^oii 
Ixi^jSoe  it  marked  out  in  the  plan  of  an  encampment  which  I  la<;kfty^ 
)ia^en  tt)  have  in  my  pocket.  In  the  front  of  thefe  two  orders  cMf 
kl^^^netts^  on  each  fide  of  the  Main  Pafiage  where  they  border  upon  the 
firofai'vv^^  I  would  quarter  the  Commanders  of  my  Gens-  d'Armfes$. 
and  liieir  private  men  in  the  fifteen  lodgments  next  adjdininfg  to  flhem  r. 
nr  as  I  have  aUowed  an  hundred  and  fifty  Gens  d'Armes  to  each  Reg)- 
{nent,  there  would  be  ten  private  men  in  every  one  of  thefe  compart- 
lttent&  The  tents  of  the  Commanders  fhould  be  eighty  feet  broad. 
Mid  twentj^  deep ;  andk  thofe  of  their  private  men  Khirty  In^deptfhand 
Axty  in  breadth,  fiat  I^itruft  here  define  you  to  remember  ^onoe  for  'dUy 
that  whenever  I  make  ufe  of  the  vford  hreadtbi  I  me^n*  the  fpace  that  is 
extended  from  north  to  fouth  ^  and  when  I  fpeakof  ikptby  i  would  be 
lUiderfloodtadefign  that  wUch  rangte  firdmiicafl'to  weft.^^-^^-^Inthenlsiit 
fifteen  compartmeiits  wfaicbaTrto^  be  oA  eacbfkte  of  the  i^^ 
Aad  on  thc^ttfi.'of  tlk;lrt^cfe*v?ayi(aiid%ifiake'(t^^ 
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that  occupied  by  I  tbe  "Gcm  d'Armes)  I  would^  quarter  my  light  hdirie^) 
which  bejbig  an  ^hundred  and  fifty  in  each  Regiment,  would  likewi^ 
amount  toteti in  every  tent::  and  in  the  cemaining  fixteenth  I  ^outi 
)od2;e  their  CommaDderS)  afiigntng  theni  the  fame  room  with  that  taktit 
op  by  the  Commanders  of  thc.Gena*  d'Armes.  The  Cavalry  tbeiT'of 
both  Regicnents  being  thus  prbvided  with  quarters  on  each  fide  of -the 
Maia  P^flage,  will  diredus  how  to  diipofe  of  our  Infantry,  as  I  (htfll 
(hew  you  in.the  next  placet*  >} 

You  have  obfervcd  how  I  have  quartered  the  three  hundred  horfa 
belongiag  tf>  each  Regiment,  and  their  officers,  inthirty-uvo  lodgmentl 
Qo  each  fide  of  the  Main  Pai&ge,  beginning  from  the  crofs-way  ^.  and 
tiut  I  have  left  a  void  fpace,  iixty  feet  in  breadth,  betwixt  theiixteentii 
and  feventeenth  lodgment  for  a  tratverfe- way.  In  order  then  to  quarter  tho 
twenty  Battalions,  of  which  the  two  Regiments  confift,  I  would  appoint 
lodgments  for  tWK)  Battalions  behind  the  Cavalry  on  both  fides  ot  tfad 
main  paflagc;  each  of  which  fhould  be  thirty  feet  in  length  and  fixty 
in  breadth,  like- the  others,  and  fo  clofe  to  thofe  of  the  horfe  that  they 
ihould  join  together.  In  every  firft  lodgment,  beginning  from  tM 
Crofs-way,  I  would  quarter  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Battalion; 
who  would  then  be  in  a  line  with  the  Commander  of  the  Gens  d'Anttc^f  . 
and  this  lodginent  only  (bould  be  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  twenty  in 
depth.  In  the  next  fifteen  lodgments  reaching  to  the  traverfe-way,'I 
would  quarter  a  Battalion  of  foot  on  each  fide  of  the  Main  Pafiage ;  tin 
mimber  of  which  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  there  would  bi 
thirty  in  every  lodgment.  The  other  fifteen  lodgments  I  would  [rface 
QQOti^uoas  to  the  light  horfe  on  each  fide  of  ^e  Main  PdTagei  and  eo 
the.  eaA  of  the  traverfe-way,  allowing  them  the  fame  dimen^ns  wtth 
thofe  an  the  wsefl:  and  in  each  range  of  thefe  I  would  quarter  one  BU4> 
talion,  afligning  the  fixteenth,  which  (hould  be  twenty  feet  in  *hsn^i 
and  forty  in  breadth,  for  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  die  two  Battalionai 
who  vrauld  then^be  clofe  a-breafi:  with  the  Commanders  «f '  the  ligbt 
horie*  The  two  firft  ranges  of  lodgments  bemg  thus  oociipied^  would 
confift  partly,  of  Cavalry,  and  partly  of  Infantry:  but  as  the  Cavalejr 
ihould  always  be  clean  and  ready  for  adion,  and  the-horfemeh  havecA 
Servants  allowed  to  afiift  them  in  dreflTing  and  taking  care  of  thelf  horft% 
theibot  ^  the  two  Battalions  that  are  quartered  next  to  thfem  AbdM 
be  ohUged  to  wait  upon  them  for  that  purpofe:  in  'Confil|eration'9f 
which,  itfaey  (hould'  be  excufed  fix>m  all  other  doty  in  theiamp,^  oo^ 
coixiing  to  .the  practice  of  the  Romans.  ^' 

Leaving  a  tvoid  fpaftcthen  of  fixty  feet  wide,  on  the  back  of  the 
lodgments;  OA  •  eacb  fide  of  the  Main  PaUkge,  one  of  which  may  be 
Q0!£iA.^hfiJkj^>Vi^-oii4be^ir^  the  o\haut^l(i/ir/  wm  m  tbe  hft\  I 
,WiMW.mari:OtfcAoother.'-iange:irf  thjtty-|r^      "'  ^  Icxi^:  parallel 
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to  the*  oflicrs,  and -with  the  back  parts  of  them  fclofe  together;  allow-^ 
ing  the  fame  dimenlions,  with  an  interval  likewife  betwixt  the  £xtecnth 
and  fcventeenth  for  the  tra?erfe-way :  and  in  each  of  chcfe  I  would 
quarter  four  Battalions,  -with  their  Commanders  in  the  firft  and  laft  of 
them;  In  the  next  placei  I  would  leave  another  fpace  of  iixty  ioet 
wide  on  the  back  of  thefe  two  lodgments,  for  a  way  which' (bould  be 
called'  the  fecond  moayion  the  right y  on  one  fide  the  main  pai&ge  >  and 
the  Jecond  way  on  the  lefty  on  the  other :  clofe  to  which,  I  would  have 
another  range  of  double  lodgments  on  each  fide  of  the  main  paflage, 
in  every  refpeft  like  the  other  two;  in  which  I  would  quarter  the  four 
remaining  Battalions,  and  their  Lieutenant  Colonels :  fo  that  all  the 
Cavalry  and  Infantry  of  our  own  two  Rcginxents  would  be  difpofed  of 
m  fix  ranges,  or  lines  of  double  lodgments,  with  the  main  pafiage  be* 
twixt  them.— —As  to  the  two  auxiliary  Battalions  (fuppofing  them  to 
cbnfift  of  the  fame  number  and  fort  of  forces)  I  would  place  them  on- 
each  fide  of  our  own,  in  the  like  order  and  number  of  double  lodg«^ 
ihents ;  the  two  firft  lines  of  which  ftiould  be  partly  horfe,  and  partly 
foot,  and  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  feet  from  the  two  third  lines  of  our  own 
on  each  fide  the  main  pafiTage,  to  make  room  for  a  way  betwixt  them^' 
which  (hould  be  called  on  one  fide,  the  third  way  on  the  right ;  and  orr 
the  other,  the  third  way  on  the  left.  After  this,  I  would  mark^  out 
two  other  lines  of  lodgments,  parallel  to  the  firft  on  each  fide  of  the 
MQ&in  paflage,  and  divided  like  thofe  of  our  own  Battalions,  whh  ipacesof 
fixty  feet  betwixt  them  for  other  ways,  which  fliould  be  numbered  and 
denominated  from  their  fituation  and  diftance  from  the  main  paflage :  and, 
theft  all  this  part  of  the  i^my  would  be  quartered  in  twelve  ranges  or 
iit)e&  of  double  lodgmente^'^with  thirteen  ways  or  paflages  betwixt  the 
feveral  divifions  of  it,  including  the  Main  Paflage,  Traverfe,  and  Crois-^ 
Ways.-^— ^Befides  this,  I  would  have  a  void  fpace  left  of  two  hundred 
feet  in  width,  betwixt  the  lodgments  and  the  foflfe  which  fliould  en^ 
ciHApafs  them  :  fo  that  computing  the  whole  diftance  from  the  center 
of  the  Qeneral*s  quarters  to  the  eaftem  gate,  you  will  find  that  it 
Amounts  to*  thirteen  hundred  and  fixty  feet.— —There  are  flrill  remain* 
ing  two  vacant  intervals,  one  from  the  Generars  quarters  to  the  South, 
and  the  other  from  thence  to  the  North  gate  of  the  Camp ;  each  of 
which  (reckoning  froin  the  center)  is  twelve  hundred  and  fiifty  feet  in 
length.  Oedudting  then  from  each  of  thefe  fpaces  an  hundred  feet^ 
which  are  taken  up  by  the  Generars  quarters  on  each  fide,  and  ninety 
feet  on  each  fide  for  an  Area  or  Piazza,  and  fixty  for  a  wfiiy  to  divide 
the  two  abdvemenooned  fpaces  in  the  middle,  and  two  hundred  more 
for  the  interval  betwixt  the  lodgmients  and  the  fbfie,  there  will  be  t^ 
g>ace  left  of  eight  htmdiied  feet  in  breadtbj  and  two  hundred  in  dttprin 
■  for 
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fer  a  line  of  Mgmcnts  on  each  fide  r  the  d^pth  being  the  fame  witH 
that  of  the  General's  quarters*  Thefe  fpaces  being  properly  divided^, 
will  make  forty  lodgments  on  both  fides  of  the  General's  quarters,  each 
^  which'  will  be  an  huiidred  feet  longr  and  forty  broad  :  and  in  thc^ 
I  wtould  quarter  the  Colonels  of-  the  feveral  Regiments,  the  PaymafterVir 
tbe' Qji^rtermaAer-^General,  and  in'.ihort,  all  thofe  that  had  any  pai;'? 
ticular  charge  .or-bufinefs  in  tlic  army ;  leaving  fome  of  them  vacant 
for  the  reception  of  Grangers  or  volunteers,  and  attendants  upon  tho 
General.  On  the  backfide^  of  the  General's  quarters  I  would  make  a* 
pafiagefrom  north ^ to  fouth  fixty^twofeet  wide,  and  call  it  the  Head"* 
WAYy  which*  fhoold  run  along  the  weft  fide  of  the  eighty  lodg-r 
ments  juft  mentioned:  and  then  thofe  lodgments,  and  the  General's 
quarters,  would  be  included  betwixt  that  paiTage  and  the  crofs-way. 
From  the  head- way  I  would  draw  another  paflage  diredlly  from  th^ 
General's  quarters  to  the  weftern  gate  of  the  camp,  which  fhould  ba 
fixty  feet  wide,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the  main  pafi^ag^;  and^ 
this  fiiould  be  called  the  MarkeUway.  Thefe  two  pafilages  being  drawQ^^ 
I  would  make  a  market-place,  or  fquare,  at  the  beginning  of  the  mar<^ 
ket-way,  over  againft  the  General's  quarters,  and  joining  to  the  head-r 
way,  .which  (houlA  be  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  every  fide.  Gn 
the  right  and  left  of  the  market-place  I  would  have  a  row  of  quarter^,^. 
each  of  which  fiiould  contain  eight  double  lodgments,  which  ihould' 
be: thirty  feet  in  depths  and  fixty  in  breadth  ;  that  is,  fixteen  on  each 
hand  of  the  market-place.  Jn  thefe  I  would  lodge  the  fupernumerftry 
hocfe  belonging  to  the  auxiliary  Regiments  :  and  if  there  (hould  not  bo 
room  enough  for  all  of  them  there,.  I  would  quarter  thofe  that  wer* 
excluded^in  fome  of  the  eighty  lodgments  next  to  the  Generar^s  quatr 
ters,  but  chiefly  in  thofe  that  lie  neareft  the  fofiie. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  fhould  quarter  our  Pikemeo  ^nd  Velites  exr 
traordinary  >  for  you  know  there  area  thoufand  of  the  former^.and  five- 
hundred  of  the  latter  in  every  Regiment :  fo  that  our  own  two  Regir* 
ments  having  two  thoufiuid  Pikemen,  and  one  thoufaod  Velitos  extrar- 
ordinary^  land  thofe  of  .the  Auxiliaris  as.  many  more»  we  haveftill  iixr 
thoufand  foot  to  difpofe  of ;  all  of  whom  I. would  quarter  on  the  three 
fides  of  the  fofle,  in  the  weflern  part  of  the  camp.     For  this  purpoij;,, 
I:  would  have  a  row  of  five  double  lodgments,  an  hundred. and  4f(y 
feet  longitand  an  hundred  and  twenty  wide,  on  the  wc^  fide  of  thle 
nofthi  end  of  ihe  head*way,  leaving  a  vacant  fpace  of  two  hundred  fMt' 
betwixtrtbcm  and.the  fofTe  :  which  row  confifting  of  ten  fingle  lodgt 
ment9»  awi  every  lodgment  being  thirty  feet  deep,  and  fixty  wide^ 
ivQuld  countain  three  hundred  foot  j  that  is,  thirty  in  every  one  of 
them.  ;iN€»^tto tJb^ie.  (bl^  yv^  aq  |Q|g^|j||^t\^-two feet  betwixt 
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*  them)  I  would  place  another  row  of  five  dQubJj^^l^dgmeatfi  of  t^^ 
i|iBQ  dlmeniions ;  and  after  ihat,  another ;  and  fo  00  till  there  were, 
five  rows  of  £ve  double  lodgn^cnts  of  the  iame.fi;^!  and. with  the 
iixnfi  intervals  betvtrixt  them,  all  ill  a  right  line  one  with  another*  at 
^e^ciiftance  of  two  hundred  feet  froni  the  fade  on  th&  weft  of .  lh< 
Read- Way;  atid  on  the  north  fide  of  the  camp.^  £0  that  th&x^  woiili 
b6lifty  lodgments  in  all,  which  would  contain  fifteen  hundred  xnccu 
Turning  then  frbm  the  left  towards  the  wej3:ern  gate,  I  would  mark 
out  five  other  rpws  of  double  lod^meijts  in  the.ipace  betwixt  the<laj(l; 
of  the  &jther  five  and  that  gate,  pF  the  fame  contents  jand  pMpoftipP4 
i>ut  with  intervals  of  only  thirty  feet  betwixt  one  row  and  the  othw^ 
in  which  I  would  like  wife  quarter  fifteen  hundred  men<:  .andiathift 
ixianner,  all  the  Pikemen  and  Velites  extraordinary  belonging  to  our 
fpwn  two  Regiment?  would  be  difpofed  of  in  ten  rows  of  double  lodg-* 
ihents,  that  is,  an  hundred  figie  ones,  (reckoning  ten  in  a  row V  along 
l!hc  range  of  the  fofle  from  the  north  to  the  weft  gate^  In  the  like 
manner  I  would  provide  for  the  Pikemen  and  Velxtes  extraordinary 
beldnging  to  the  auxiliary  Regiments ;  quartering  them  all  ia  tea 
^ws  of  double  lodgments  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  and  with  the. 
feme  intervals  betwixt  them,  along  the  range  of  the  fofle,  from,  thfi 
Vteft^  to  the  fouth  gate  j  allowing  tneir  Colonels  and  other  officers  to 
tiS:6  up  fuch  quarters  there  as  fliould  be  moft  convenient  for  them.  i» 
My  Artillery  I  would  plant  all  along  the  banks  on, the  infide  of  the 
feile  :  and  in  the  vacant  fpace,  which  would  be  ftill  left  on  the  weft 
(icieof  the  Head- way,  I  would  lodge  all  the  unarmed  people,  and 
j^pediriients  belonging  to  the  camp.  Now  you  muft  know  by  tha 
^otd  impeiiirnm  the  Ancients  meant  all  the  baggage,,  and  people^ 
aiiii  ftorp^s  tiiat  are  neceflary  in  an  army,  except  the  foldiers;  as 
Carpenters,' Joiners,  Smiths,  Stone-cutters,  Mafons,  Engineers,  Can- 
^bn^^rs  (though  indeed  thefe  laft  may  properly  be  reckoned  Soldiers) 
iteKlfmeii^  Oxen  aqd  Sheep  for  the  fiiftenance  of  the  army.  Cooks, 
]^u^c|ieri  i  in  (hort,  all  manner  of  Artificers  and  implements,^  toge-^ 
mtv  with  proper  vehicles  and  beafts  of  burden  to  carry  the 
an?imuniHon,  provifions,  and  other  requifites.  Hoviwver,  I  would 
not  aflign  feparate  and  diftindt  lodgments  for  all  thefe  things;  but 
content  myfdf  with  ordering  that  fome  paflages  fliould  be  jfeft  en- 
tirely clear  and  unbccupied  by  them.  Of  the  four  void  fpaccs  which 
womd  'be  te!lf  betJiviit  thefe  paflages,  I  would  appropriate  one  to 
the  Herdfiiieft  'aiid  iheir  cattle;  anodier  to  the  Artificetsjof  evcry^ 
kind;  ahothler  to  make  room  for  the  carriages  that  contain  tlie  pro- 
vifions: and  the  ;laft  to  receive  thofe  that  are  rloaded  with  arms  fond 
injmunition.   'The.  paflages  which  I  vvp^  hjiy*  J^^ 
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fhould  be  the  luarket-tvay,  the  head-way,  and  an6ther  called  the 
midd/e-way,  to  ht  drawn  acrofs  the  canip  from  north  to  fouth,  which 
ihould  cut  the  itiarkct-way  at  right  angles,  and  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofts  on  the  wiiftern  fide  of  the  camp,  as  the  tr averfe-way  does 
m  the  Artem.  fiefidcs  this;  I  would  have  ftill  another  paflago 
drawn  behind  the  lodgments  of  the  Pikemert  and  the  Vclites  cx-^ 
traordinary,  which  are  ranged  on  three  fides  of  thq  foflfe ;  and  every 
one  of  rfiefe  pdflagcs  (hould  be  fixty  feet  wide, 

Battis^A,  I  cbnfefs  my  ignorance  in  thcfe  matters,  and  think:. 
Fhave  no  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of  it,  as  the  Art  of  War  is  not  my; 
profefiion.  The  difjpofition  however,  which  you  have  made,  pleafes 
me  very  much  ;  and  I  have  but  two  qucftions  to  afk  relating  to  it,, 
which  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  refblve  :  the  firft  is,  why  you  make 
the  ways  and  paflages  about  the  lodgments  fo  broad  I  The  fecond 
(;which  perplexes  me  the  moft)  is,  in  what  manner  the  (paces  youu 
allow  for  the  lodgments  are  to  be  occupied  ? 

Fabrizio.  The  reafon  why  I  make  all  the  pafl^es  fixty  feet  widci. 
k  that  a  whole  Battalion  at  a  time,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  may 
pafs  through  them  :  for  I  told  you  before,  if  you  remember,  that 
every  Battalion  takes  up  a  Ipace  of  fifty  or  fixty  feet  in  width.  It  .is' 
Heceflary  alfb^  that  the  interval  betwixt  the  lodgments  and  the  fofle 
fhould  DC  two  hundred  feet  wide,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  Battalions 
there  in  a  proper  manner  upon  occafion,  to  manage  the  Artillery,  to 
make  room  for  booty  or  prifoners  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  for 
iftfrowing  up  new  banks  and  ditches  if  it  fhould  be  rcquifite.  It  is; 
likewife  proper  to  have  the  lodgments  at  a  good  difi^ance  frbrn  the 
fbfl^e,  that  they  may  be  more  out  of  the  reach  of  fireworks,  and* 
other  offcnfive  things,  which  an  enemy  might  otherwife  throw  in,? 

amongft  themi In  anfwer  to  your  fecond  queflion,  I  mufl  tell 

you,  it  is  not  my  intention  that  every  fpace  which  I  have  laid  oiit  for 
lodgments^  fhould  be  wholly  covered  by  one  great  tent  only,  but  that 
it  fnould  be  divided  and  occupied  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  befl  fiiit 
the  convenience  of  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  it  is  defigned,  and  have  more 
or  fewer  tents  in  it. as  they  pleafe,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  the 
limits  prefcribed .  them* 

But  in  order  to  lay  out  thcfe  lodgments,  there  fhould  always  Be 
able  arid  experienced  Engineers,  Quarter-maflers,  and  Builders,  ready 
to  riiaffc'  out  a  ciimp,  and  diflinguifh  the  feveral  palTagcs  and  cfivi- 
floris  of  it  with  flakes  and  cordage,  as  foon  as  the  General  has  fixed 
upon  a  proper  fituation  for  it :  and  to  prevent  confufion,  the  front 
of  the'  camp  fhould  always  look  the  fame  way ;  that  fo  every  man 
iiiay  know  hear  what  pafifage,  and.  in  which  quarter,  he  may  find  his 

tent,. 
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tent.  This  rule  being  conftandy obferved,  the  Camp  will  be  a  fort 
of  a  moving  Town*  which  carries  the  fame  ftreets,  the  fame  houfes, 
and  the  fanae  afped:  with  it  wherever  it  goes ;  a  convenience  whict^ 
thofe  muft  not  expcft,  who  make  choice  of  fuch  fituations  only  as 
are  naturally  ftrong  and  advantageous ;  becaufe  they  mud  alwajpifi  change 
the  form  of  their  camp  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The 
Romans  (as  I  faid  before)  made  their  Camps  ftrong  in  any  iituation# 
by  throwing  up  a  ditch  and  rampart  about  them»  and  leaving  a  va- 
cant (pace  betwixt  their  lodgments  and  the  ditch,  which,  was  gene- 
rally twelve  fctt  wide,  and  fix  deep ;  though  they  fometimes  made  it 
both  wider  and  deeper,  efpecially  if  they  either  defigned  to  continue 
long  in  the  fame  place,  or  expeded  to  be  attacked.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  not  fortify  a  Camp  with  a  Pallifade,  except  I  intended 
^o  winter  in  it ;  but  content  'fnyfclf  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  not 
of  lefs  width  or  depth  than  what  has  been  juft  now  mentioned,  but 
greater  if  occafion  required :  befides  which,  I  would  have  an  half 
moon  at  every  angle  of  the  Camp,  with  fome  pieces  of  artillery  in 
it  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  if  the  trenches  iLould  be  attacked* 
In  this  excrcife  of  encamping  and  decamping,  the  army  (hould  fre- 
quently be  employed,  in  order  to  make  the  feveral  officers  feady  and 
expert  in  laying  out  the  diftinft  lodgments  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
to  teach  the  foldiers  to  know  their  refpedtivc  quarters  ;  nor  is  there 
any  great  difficulty  in  it,  as  I  fliall  (hew  elfewhere;  for  I  will  now 
proceed  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  guards  that  are  neceflary  in 
a  Camp,  becaufe  if  that  point  is  not  duly  attended  to,  all  the  reft  of 
our  labour  an^l  care  will  be  to  no  purpofc. 

,  Batti5TA.  Before  you  do  that,  I  wifti  you  would  inform  me 
what  is  to  be  done  when  you  would  encamp  near  an  enemy ;  for  furely 
there  cannot  be  time  enough,  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  to  difpofe  things 
in  this  regular  order,  without  expofing  yourfelf  to  great  danger. 
.  Fabrizio.  No  General  will  ever  encamp  very  near  an  enemy, 
except  he  i^in  a  condition  to  give,  them  battle  whenever  they  pleafe  : 
and  if  the  enemy  be  likewife  difpofed  to  engage,  the  danger  cannot 
be  more  than  ordinary ;  becaufe.  he  may  draw  out  two  thirds  of  his 
army,  and  leave  the  other  to  form  his  C^nip.  The  Romans,  in  fuch 
cafes,  committed  the  care  of  throwing -up  entrenchments,  and  lay- 
ing out  their  Campj  to  the  Triarii,  and  caufed  the  Principes  aMi 
Haftati  only  to  ftan(]i  to  their  arms  :  for  as  the  Triarii  were  the  laft 
Hne  of  their  army  that  was  to  engage,  they  might  leave  their  work 
if  the  enemy  advanced,  and  draw  up  under  arms  in  their  proper  fht- 
tion.  So  that  if  you  would  imitate  the  Romans  in  the  like  ca£b, 
you  fhould  leave  tbie  oaxe  of  laying  out  and  fortifying  youf ;Caihp^  tt» 

the 
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the  Battalions  in  the  rear  of  youip  ittnyj  which  refemble  the  Triarii  ia 
thofe  of  the  Romans. 

Bat  to  return  to  what  I  was  going  to  fay  concerning  the  Guards  oC 
a  Camp.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  that  the  Ancients  ofed  to 
keep  any  Guards  or  Centinels  on  the  out^  of  their  entrenchmeitts  ia 
tlie  night-time,  %  we  do  at  prefent.  The  reafon  of  which  I  take  td 
be,  that  they  thought  their  armies  were  expofed  to  much  danger  by 
making  ufe  of  them ;  as  perhaps  they  might  ekher  betray  or  defert 
them  of  their  own  accord,  or  be  furprifcd  or  corrupted  by -the  enemy: 
and  therefore  they  did  not  think  fit  to  put  any  confidence  in  them; 
Upon  thefe  conliderationsi  they  trufted  wholly  to  the  Guards  and 
Centinels  that  were  flationed  within  their  entrenchments  $  which  were 
kept  with  fuch  order  and  exafbnefs,  that  the  lead  failure  in  that  duty 
was  puniflicd  with  death.  I  fhall  not  trouble  you  however^  with  a  long 
and  cicumflantial  detail  of  the  order  and  method  which  they  obferved 
in  this  matter,  becaufe  you  very  likely  have  read  it  in  their  hiftories* 
or  if  you  have  not,  you  may  meet  with  it  there  whenever  you  pleafe^ 
For  the  fake  of  brevity  then,  I  will  only  tell  you  what  I  would  do  my*- 
felf  upon  fuch  occasions.  I  would  caufe  one  third  of  my  army  to  con^ 
tinue  under  arms  every  night :  and  one  fourth  of  this  tabe  upon  guard 
along  the  entrenchments  and  other  proper  places  of  the  camp,  allow-* 
ing  a  double  guard  at  every  angle  of  it ;  one  part  of  vt^hich  (hould  con* 
flantly  remain  there,  and  the  other  be  patrolling  all  night  from  that 
angle  to  the  next,  and  back  again :  and  this  method  fliould  be  ob*> 
ferved  in  the  day*time  alfo,  if  the  enemy  lay  near  me*  As  for  giving 
out  a  Parole,  or  fVatch-word,  and  changing  it  every  night,  and  other 
fuch  circumftances  belonging  to  Guards  and  Centinels,  I  fhall  fay  nothing 
of  them,  becaufe  they  are  known  by  every  one.  But  there  is  one  thing 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  the  practice  of  which  will  be  attended  widi 
much  advantage,  and  the  negledl  of  it  with  great  prejudice  $  and  riiat 
is,  to  obferve  flridly  who  lies  out  of  the  Camp  at  night,  and  what 
(Grangers  come  into  it :  which  is  a  very  eafy  matter  to  be  done  by  fuch 
4is  obferve  the  manner  and  order  of  encamping  I  have  recommended  5 
becaufe  every  lodgment  having  a  certain  number  of  men  belonging  t6 
it,  you  may  prefently  fee  if  there  be  more  or  fewer  in  it  than  there 
fhould  be :  if  any  are  abfent  without  leave,  they  fhould  be  punifhed 
aa  deferters ;  and  if  there  are  more  than  there  ought  to  be,  you  fhould 
diligently  enquire  who  they  are  ?  what  buiinefs  they  have  there  ?  irnd  of 
other  ctrcumflances  relating  to  them.  This  precaution  will  make  it 
very  difficulty  if  not  impoflible,  for  the  enemy  to  hold  any  fecret  cop; 
Tefpondence  with  your  Officer?,  or  to  penetrate  into  your  defies  :  and 
tf  the  Romans  had  not  carefully  attended  to  this  point,  Qaudius  Nero 
'.  Vol.  !!•  U  u  u  could 
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could  not  Jiavc  feft  his  c^mp  in  Lucania,  and  gone  privately  inta  the 
territories  of  ^icenum,  and  returned  from  thence  to  his  former  quar- 
ters, whilft  Hannibal  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  all  the  whilc^  though 
the  two  Camps  lay  very  near  each  cfther  [c]. 

But  it  is  not  fufficient  barely  to  give  out  good  and  wholfome  orders 
for  this  purpbfe,  if  the  obfervance  of  them  is  not  enforced  with  the 
utmoft  feverity  :  for  there  is  no  cafe  whatfoever  in  which  the  mdl  exa£l 
aiid  implicit  obedience  is  fb  neceifary  as  in  the  government  of  an  army  i 
and  therefore  the  laws  that  are  eftablifhcd  for  the  maintenance  of  it 
ought  to  be  rigorous  and  fevere,  and  the  General  a  man  of  inflexible 
refolution  in  fupporting  them.  The  Romans  punifticd  with  death,  not 
only  thofe  that  failed  in  their  duty  when  they  were  upon  guard,  but  all 
luch  as  either  abandoned  their  poft  in  time  of  battle^  or  carried  any 
thing  by  ftealth  out  of  the  Camp,  or  pretended  they  had  performed 
fome  exploit  in  adion  which  they  had  not  done,  or  engaged  without 
the  orders  of  their  General,  or  threw  away  their  arms  out  of  fear  : 
and  when  it  happened  that  a  Cohort  or  a  whole  Legion  had  behaved 
ill,  they  made  them  caft  lots,  and  put  every  tenth  man  to  death,  which 
was  called  Decimation:  this  was  done  to  avoid  fhedding  too  much 
biood,  and  that  though  they  did  not  all  fuffer,  every  man  might  be  un- 
der an  apprehenfion  that  the  lot  might  fall  upon  him.  But  where 
there  are  fevere  .puniftiments>  there  fliould  likewife  be  proportionable 
rewards,  to  excite  men  to  behave  themfelves  well  by  motives  both  of 
hope  and  fear ;  and  therefore  they  always  rewarded  thofe  that  had  di-^ 
ftinguifhcd  themfelves  by  any  meritorious  adlion ;  efpecially  fuch  as 
had  either  faved  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  battle,  or  been  the  iirft 
'in  fcaling  the  walls  of  an  enemy's  town,  or  ftorming  their  Camp,  or 
had  wounded,  or  killed,  or  dismounted  an  enemy.  In  this  manner 
^vcry  man's  dcfert  was  properly  taken  notice  of,  and  recompenfed  by  the 
Confuls,  and  publicly  honoured :  and  thofe  that  obtained  any  reward 
for  fervices  of  this  kind  (betides  thfe  reputation  and  glory  which  they 
acquired  amongft  their  brother  Soldiers)  were  received  by  their  friends 
and  relations  with  all  manner  of  rejoicings  and  congratulations,  when 

they  returned  from  the  wars. It' is  no  wonder  then  that  a  people, 

who  were  fo  cxadt  in  rewarding  merit,  and  punifliing  offenders,  fliould 
fejctend  their  Empire  to  fuch  a  degree  as  they  did  :  and  certainly  they 
are  highly  worthy  of  imitation  in  thefc  refpedls.  Give  me  kave  there- 
fore to  be  a  little  more  explkit  in  defcrilMng  one  of  their  punifliments» 
——When  a  delinquent  ftood  conviAed  before  his  General,  the  latter 
gave  him  a  flight  flroke  with  a  rod  ;  after  which,  he  might  run  away 

ii\  See  thi  Prifiee,  Cbap.  xiv.  and  P^i  Difc.  Book  III.  Chap.  xxxix» 
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if  he  could  :  but  as  every  Soldier  in  the  army  had  liberty  to  kill  him, 
he  no  fooncr  began  to  run  but  they  all  fell  upon  him  with  their  fwords, 
or  darts,  or  other  weapons ;  fo  that  he  fcldom  efcaped  :  and  if  he  did, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  return  home,  except  under  heavy  penalties,  and 
fuch  a  load  of  infamy,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  him  to 
have  died.  This  cuftom  is  in  fomc  meafure  ftill  kept  up  by  the  Swife 
in  their  armies,  who  always  caufe  a  convicted  offender  to  be  killed  by 
the  reft  of  the  Soldiers  :  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  one  ;  for  in  or- 
der to  prevent  others  from  fupporting  or  protedling  an  offender,  it  is 
certainly  the  beft  way  to  leave  the  punifhment  of  him  to  themfelves ; 
because  they  will  alN^^ys  look  upon  him  with  a  different  eye  in  that 
cafe,  from  whqt  they  would  if  he  is  to  be  punifhcd  by  any  body  elfe. 
This  rule  will  alfo  hold  good  in  popular  Governments,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  example  of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  being  accufcd  by  the 
Senate,  was  ftrenuoufly  defended  by  the  People,  till  they  were  left  to 
judge  him  themfelves :  after  which,  they  prefently  condemned  him  to 
die.  This  then  is  a  good  method  of  punifhing  delinquents,  and  of 
caufing  juftice  to  be  executed  upon  them  in  fecuriry,  without  fear  of 
exciting  mutiny  or  fedition.  But  as  neither  the  fear  of  laws,  nor  re* 
verence  to  man  alone,  are  fufficient  to  bridle  an  armed  multitude,  the 
Ancients  ufed  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Religion,  and  made  their  Soldiers 
take  a  very  ftri<5t  oath  to  pay  due  obedience  to  military  difcipline  with 
many  awful  ceremonies  and  great  folemnity :  befides  which,  they  ufed 
all  other  methods  to  infpire  them  with  a  fear  of  the  Gods;  that  fo  if 
they  violated  their  oaths,  they  might  have  not  only  the  afperity  of  hu- 
man laws,  but  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  to  apprehend. 

Battista.  Did  the  Romans  ever  fuffer  women  or  gaming  in  their 
Camp,  as  we  da  at  prefent  ? 

Fabrizio.  They  prohibited  both :  nor  was  the  reftraint  very  grievous; 
for  their  Soldiers  were  fo  conftantly  employed  either  in  one  fort  of  duty 
or  other,  that  they  had  no  time  to  think  either  of  women  or  gaming, 
or  any  other  of  thofe  vile  avocations  which  commonly  make  Soldiers 
idle  and  feditious. 

Battista.  They  were  in  the  right  of  it.— —But  pray  tell  me  wliat 
order  they  obferved  when  they  were  going  to  decamp. 

Fabrjzio.  The  General's  trumpet  was  founded  three  time^:  at  the 
firft  founding,  they  ftruck  their  tents  and  packed  them  up ;  at  the  fe- 
cond>  they  loaded  their  carriages ;  and  at  the  third,  they  began  their 
march  in  the  order  I  have  defcribed  before,  with  their  Legions  in  the 
middle  of  the  army,  and  their  baggage  in  the  rear  of  every  particular 
corps.  For  which  purpofe,  it  is  necefTary  that  one  of  the  Auxiliary 
Regiments-fhoold  move  £rft  with  its  own  baggage,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
the  public  impediments  in  its  rear,  which  was  placed  in  one  or  other  of 

U  u  u  2  (he 


t|feeibur  jdIvi(ion&^  iri  the  wfiftcm  part  of  thei^atnp  thaU  /(pokeiof  notlong 
aga:  and  tbcrcifore  every  l^gk>n  ihould'htvc  tt6>  pariicuhr  divtfion  a& 
iigned; XQ: its : chaise  s:  that  fo  when  daey  are  ikbout  to  jasarch^i. every,  one 
q£th^n),piay  know  w^>er?;to  tgkc  its  pl^      ;  .rv; 

'  ,  B  A  J  Ti  ST  A.  Did  the  .Rona.aos  ufe  to  make  .any  other  pro  vifioqa  ia 
la(y:ing  out  their  Catnps  jbtefide^  thofe  which  you.  have  already  meotionedi^ 
.  Faj^rizio.  I  ;nuft  tell  yQ\i  ags^ir>that  thiey  always  kept  to  the  famo 
i^rm  in  their  encampments,,  which  was  their  firit  and  principal  cooli'^. 
deration,  Befides  this,  (hey  bad  two  other  great  points  in  viewr  the 
firfl  of  which  was  a  whqlefome  fituatioo;  aod  the  next,  to  .encamp- 
where  the  enemy  coukl  neither  farround,  nor  cut  them  ofFfrom  water 
or  provifions.  To  prevent  ficknefs  in  their  army  therefore,  they  always 
avoided  marfhy  grounds,  and  fuch  as  were  expofed  to  noxious  winds :. 
of  which  they  formed  their  judgment  not  fo  much  from  the  quality  of 
the  place,  as  from  the  conftituiion  and  appearance  of  the  people  who 
lived  thereabout :  for  if  they  either  had  fickly  complexions^  or  wero 
fubjeft  to  aflhmas,  or  dropfies,  or  any  other  endemic  diforder,  they 
\yould  not  encamp  there.  As  to  the  other  point  of  not  being  liable  to- 
be  furrounded  by  an  enemy^  they  considered  where  their  friends  and' 
where  their  enemy  lay,  and  judged  from  thence  of  the  probability  of 
po.i&bility  of  their  being  furrounded  or  not :  upon  which  account^,  it  i%^ 
ncceflary  that  a  General  ifhould  be  very  well  acquainted  wijth  the  naturje 
abd  fituation  of  the  country  he  is  in,  and  that  he  ihould  have  others 
abput  him  who  are  as  knowing  in  thefe  refpefts  as  himfelf.  There  are 
odier  precautions  alfo  to  be  ufed  in  order  to  prevent  didempers  aad 
fafuine  ia  an  army;  fuch  as  retraining  all  manner  of  exce&  and  in* 
teiqpefance  amongft  the  Soldiers,  by  taking  care  that  they, deep,  under 
cover^  that  your  Camp  may  be  near  trees  that  will  aiFord  them  (hade 
in  the  day-rtime,  and  wood  enough  for  fuel  to  drefs  their  vi<Sluals,  and- 
that  they  do  not  march  when  the  heat  of  the  Sun  is  too  intenfe*  For 
this  reafoO)  they  fhould  decamp  before  day-light  in  the  Summer^  and- 
ta^  cafe  not  to  march  through  ice  and  fnow  in  the  winter,  except  they 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  making  good  fires,  and  warmcloathing 
10  guard  them  againft  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  is  nece0ary 
likewife  to  prevent  them  from  drinking  Aagnated  and  fetid  water :  and  if 
any  of  tk^m  happen  to  fall  ill,  you  (hould  give  (Iridt  orders  to  the  Phyfi-^ 
cian3  and  Surgeons  of  the  army  to  take  great  care  of  them :  for  bad  in-r 
dee^  is  the  coyoditioq  of  a  General,  when  be  has  a  fickoefs  amoBgii  bis 
men  and  ao  enemy  to^  contend  with  9t  the  iame  :tia^.  But  nothing 
conduces  ib  much  to  keep  an  army  ui  gopdv^aUb  and  Spirits  asEi^er-* 
ci£s:  and  therefidre  the  Ancients  u&d  to  exercife  their  troops  every  day. 
Due  exerciif  then  is.furely  of  great  importance^  as.it  fiSakm^iyour 
htsJ^  m  ti^^i^  iathe  field.   .; 

'  "As 
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As  Co  guarding  agtinft  famine,  it  is  not  only  neceflkry  to  take  titnety 
^are  that  the»  enemy  may  not  be  able  to  cut  you  off  from  provifions, 
but  to  confider  from  wihence  you  may  be  conveniently  fupplicd  with 
them,  and  to  fee  that  thofe  which  you  have  are  properly  hufbandeS 
and  preierved.  You  (hould  therefore  always  have  a  month*6  provifions 
at  leaft  beforehand,  and  afterwards  oblige  your  neighbourir>g  friends  and 
allies  to  furnifh  you  daily  widi  a  certain  quantity  :  you  ought  likewife 
to  eftabli(h  Magazines  and  Storehoufes^  in  Arong  places,  and  above  all: 
to  diftribute  your  pn>vt(ions  duly  aiid  frugally  amongft  your  men,  giving 
them  a  reafonable  proportion  every  day,  and  attending  fo  flridly  to  this 
point  that  yoii  may  not  by  any  means  exhauft  your  (loreSy.and  fun  your*'- 
ielf  ai-ground :  for  though  all  other  calamities  in  an  army  may  be  re^ 
medied  in  time,  famine  ^cne  grows  mor$  and  more  grievous  the  longer 
it  continues^  and  is  fure  to  deilroy  you  at  laft>  nor  will  any  enemy 
ever  come  to  an  engagement  with  you  when  he  is  fure  to  conquer  yoti 
in  fuch  circmnilances  without  it :  for  though  a  vid:ory  obtained  in  this 
manner  may  not  be  fo  honourable  as  one  that  ia  gained  by  dint  of  ariCDS, 
it  is  certain  however^  and  not  attended  with  any  rifque.  An  army  thea- 
cannot  poflibly  efcape  famine  which  wantonly  and  extravagantly  wadeaita^ 
provifions  without  forefight,.  or  regard  to  rule  or  meafure,  or  thecir-' 
cumftanccs  of  the  times :  for  want  of  timely  care  will  prevent  its  hav^'^ 
ing  fappties,  and  profufion  confumes  what  Jt  already  has  tonopnr*^ 
pofe  :  upon  which  confideration,.  the  Ancients  took  care  their  Soldiert^ 
fhould  eat  no  more  than  a  daily  dsnd  reafbnablb  allowance,  and  that  too  > 
enly  at  ftated  times  $  for  they  never  were  fuffered  either  to  breakfaiH'/ 
or  dine,  or  fop,  but  when  their  General  did  the  fame.  How  well  lhe(b 
excellent  rules  are  obferved  in  our  armies  at  prefent,  I  need  not  ttfit 
you ;  for  every  one  knows  that  our  Soldiers^  inilead  of  imitating  the  re^ 
gularity  and  fobirety  of  the  Ancients,  are  a  parcel  of  intenoperate^v 
licentious,  and  drunken  fellows.,     .  ^' 

Battista.  When  our  converfation  firft  turned  upon  Encampments, ' ' 
you  faid  you  would  not  confine  yourfelf  to  two  Regiment^  only,  bifc 
take  four,  the  better  to  (hew  how  a  complete  army  (hould  be  en« 
camped.  But  I  (hould  be  glad  to  know  in  the  firft  place,  how  you«* 
would  quarter  your  army  if  it  confifted  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  i^umb*^' 
of  men  than  that  ?  and  in  the  next,  what  number  you  would  tbiuld 
fufficient  to  engage  ar>y  enemy  ?  '      •      ■  '       '  -» ■  - 

FABR1210.  To  your  firft  queftion,  1  anfwer,  that  if  youf  Srtny  haaf ' 
five  or  fix  thoufand,  more  or  lefs  than  that  number,  in  it,  you  have  no^' 
thing  to  do  but  either  to  add  to  or  to  diminiih  your  rpws  of  lodgments 
accordingly  :  and  this  you  may  do  in  what  proportion  you  plcafe^  The 
Romans  however  had  two  dififerent  camps  when  they  joined  tw;a  Cbnfu- 
lar  armies  together,  the  rear  quarters  of  which  (where. the  ifi&f  "^ 
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and  liUflcrmcd  people  were)  faced  each  other.  As  to  your  fecond  quef- 
lion,  the  common  armies  which  the  Romans  brought  into  the  field 
tifually  confided  of  about  twenty-four  thoufand  men,  and  upon  the 
moft  prefllng  occafions  they  never  exceeded  fifty  thoufand.  With  this 
number  they  made  head  againft  two  hundred  thoufand  Gauls  who  in- 
vaded them  after  the  conclufion  of  the  firft Carthaginian  war:  with  the 
fame  number  they  oppofcd  Hannibal :  indeed,  both  the  Romans  and 
<5reeks,  depending  chiefly  upon  their  difcipline  and  good  condudt, 
always  carried  on  their  wars  with  fmali  arables  ;  whereas  both  the  eafi:-, 
ern  and  wedern  nations  had  vafl:  and  aimod  innumerable  hods :  the 
latter  trufting  wholly  to  their  natural  ferocity,  and  the  former  availing 
ihemfclves  of  the  implicit  fubmiflion  which  their  fubjeds  fhew  to  their 
Princes.  But  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  being  remarkable  either 
lor  natural  ferocity,  or  implicit  fubmifiiion  to  their  Princes,  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  good  difcipline;  the  power  and  efficacy  of  which 
tvere  fo  great,  that  one  of  their  fmall  armies  often  defeated  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  the  fierceft  and  moft  obftinate  people.  In  imitation  then 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  I  would  not  have  above  fifty  thoufand 
men  in  an  army,  but  fewer  if  I  might  chufe :  for  more  are  apt  to 
create  difcord  and  confufion,  and  not  only  become  ungovernable  them- 
fcives,  but  corrupt  others  that  have  been  well-difciplined :  King  Pyr- 
rhus  therefore  ufed  to  iky,  that  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  good 
Soldier s^  be  would  fight  the  whole  world  [d\. 

•i  But  let  us  now  proceed  to  other  matters.  You  have  feen  our  army 
gain  a  battle,  and  the  accidents  which  may  occur  in  the  time  of  ac^ 
don»:  lyou  have  likewife  (etn  it  upon  a  march,  and  been  acquainted 
ilrith  the  dangers  and  embarrafTments  it  is  fubje£t  to  in  thofe  circum* 
ftiilncds  :  and  laftly,  you  have  feen  it  regularly  quartered  in  camp,  where 
it'OOght  to  ftay  awhile,  not  only  to  enjoy  a  little  reft  after  its  fatigues, 
^but  to  concert  proper  meafures  for  bringing  the  Campaign  to  a  happy 

,  [d]  "  At  the  Siege  of  Alexia,  the  Gauls  having  drawn  all  their  powers  together  to 
fi^ht  Caefar,  iafter  they  had  made  a  general  mufter  of  their  forces,  refolved  in  a  council 
'6f  war  to  difniifs  a  good  part  of  that  freat  multitude,  that  they  might  not  fall^  into 
oonfufion.  And  indeed  it  (lands  to  reak»n  that  the  hody  of  an  Army  {hould  confift  of 
a  moderate  number^  and  reftrained  to  certain  bounds,  both  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
Dfoviding  for  them,  and  the  difficulty  of  governing  and  keeping  diem  in  order:  at  leaft 
i^  is  very  eafy  to  make  it  appear  by  example,  that  armies  fo  monftrous  in  number  have 
fddom  done  any  thing  to  the  pyrpofe.  According  to.  the  faying  of  Cyrus  in  Xenophon, 
M  it  is  not  the  number  of  men*  but  the  number  of  eood  men,  that  gives  the  advantage  3*' 
the  rqniainder  ferving  rather  Co  embarrafs  than  ai&ft  :'  and  Baja^et  principally  grounded 
iiis  refolution  of  giving  Tamerlane  battle,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  Captains, 
tpon  this,  that  the  numberlefs  boft  his  enemy  had  brought  into  the  field,  gave  faim  afiured 
hope  of  tbeir  failing  into  confufion,  Scanderbere,  a  good  and  expert  judge  in  thefe 
injUters,  ufed  to  iay^  '*  that  ten  or  .twelve  thoufand  faithful  fighting  men  were  fufficient 
/or  a  good  Leader  to  fecure  his  reputation  on  all  military  occafions/*  Sie  Mbntdigney 
Bookll;  Chipixaocir,'  .  ? 

conclufion ; 
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conclufion :  for  many  things  ^are  to  be  confidered  and.digeftcd  la  campi 
efpccially  if  cither  the  enemy  ftill  keeps  the  field,  or  there  are  any  towns 
belonging  to  thenvnot  yet  reduced,  or  any  in.  poffeflion  of  people  whofi 
fidelity  and  aflTcdiori  you  have  reafon  to  fufpeft:  becaufe  in  thofc  cafes 
you  muft  make  yourfelf  mafter  of  one,  -and  (ecure  the  attachment  of 
the  other.  It  is  neccflSiry  therefore  to  flicw  in  what  manner,,  and  by 
what  means,  thefe*  difficulties  arc  to  be  fixrmountcd  with  the  fame  repu- 
tation which  we  have  hitherto  carried  on  the  war. To  defqend  to 

particulars  then,  I  fay,  that  if  feveral  different  men,  or  diflfercnt  States^ 
fliould  think  of  doing  any  particular  thing  which  may  tend  to  your  adr 
vantage  and  their  own  prejudice,  fuch  as  difmantling  fome  of  their 
towns,  or  banifhing  a  great  number  of  their  inhabitants,  you  (hould 
abet  them  in  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  of  them  may  think  you  have 
any  felf-interefted  view  of  your  own  in  lb  doing;  by  which  you  may 
amufe  them  fo  efFedually,  that  inftead  of  confederating  together  for 
their  own  fafety,  they  will  not  think  of  giving  each  other  the  leaft 
affiftance,  and  then  you  may  fupprefs  them  all  without  any  material  op- 
pofition.  But  if  this  method  will  not  take,  you  muft  order  every  one  qf 
them  to  do  what  you  would  have  done  on  the  fame  day;  that  fo  each 
State  imagining  that  no  other  has  any  orders  of  the  fame  kind  befide 
itfelf,  may  be  obliged  to  obey,  becaufe  it  has-  no  fupport  from  its  neigb* 
hours  to  depend  upon;  and  thus  yoa may  fucceed  in  your  defigns  with- 
out any  refiftance  or  combination  formed  again  ft  you.-^ If  you  fbould 

fufpe<5t  the  fidelity  of  any  people,,  and  would  fecure  yourfdf .  agaijift 
them  by  taking  them  unawares-,  in  order  todiiguife  your  intentions  the 
more  effedtualiy,  it  is  the  beft  way  to  pretend  a  perfe&  confidence  ia 
them,  to  confult  them  in  fome  defign  which  you  feem  to  have  upoa 
other  people,  and  to  defire  their  affiftance  in  it,  as  if  you  bad  not  the 
leaft  doubt  of  their  fincerity,  or  thought  of  molefting  them;. which 
will  put  them  off  their  guard,  and  give  you  an  opportunity,  of  dealiog 

with  them  as  you  pleafe. rif  you  fufpeft  any  body  in  your  army  of 

giving  the  enemy  intelligence  of  your  defigns,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  avail  yourielf  of  his  treachery,  by  feeming  to  truft  him  with  fome 
fecret  refolution  which  you  intend  to  execute,  whilft  you  carefully 
conceal  your  reil  defign :  bv  which,  perhaps,  you  may  difcover  the 
traitor,  and  lead  the  enemy  into  an  error  that  may  poflibly  end  in  their 
deftruftion.— — If  you  would  leflfen  your  army,  in  ord^  to  relieve 
fome  friend,  fo  privately  that  the  enemy  may  not  be  aware  of  it  (as  - 
Claudius  Nero  did)  you  (hould  not  Icflen  the  number  of  your  lodgr 
ments  but  leave  the  vacant  tents  ftaaiding,  and  the  colours  flying,  mak- 
ing the  farnq  fires  and  keeping  the*  fame  guards  that  you  did  before. 
In  like. manner^  if  you  receive  frefh  fupplies,  and  would  not  have  the 
enemy  know  that  you  have  beea  reinforced,  you  muft,  iiotiqcfc 
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number  6f  your  tents  ;  for  nolMng  isf  of  greater  importance  than  to 
Jceep  thefe  and  other  fach  things  as  fecret  as  pofHble.  When  Metel* 
lus  commanded  the  Roman  araiies  in  Spain,  a  certain  perfon  took 
the  liberty  of  afking  him  what  he  intended  to  do  the  next  day;  upon 
which,  he  told  him  that  if  be  thought  the  Shirt  upon  his  back  knew 
.'that J  he  ^muU  immediate^  take  it  off  and  burn  it.  Marcus  CrafTus  be- 
^i^g  likcwife  importuned  by  one  of  his  Officers  to  let  him  know  whert 
Tie  defigncd  to  decamp,  a(ked  him  if  he  thought  be  Jtxmld  be  the  only 
^e  in  toe^amp  that  would  not  bear  the  found  of  the  trumpets.'-^ — In  or- 
4er  to  penetrate  into  the  fecret  defigns,  and  difcover  the  condition  of  an 
enemy,  fome  have  fcnt  Ambafladors  to  them  with  fkilful  and  expc^ 
ricnccd  officers  in  their  train,  drcflcd  like  the  reft  of  their  attendants ; 
who  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  viewing  their  army,  and  obferving 
their  ftrcngth  and  wcakncfs  in  fo  minute  a  manner  that  it  has  been  of 
much  fcrvice*  Others  have  pretended  to  quarrel  with  and  banifti  fome 
particular  Confidant,  who  has  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  afterwards 
informed  them  of  their  defigns.  The  intentions  of  an  enemy  are  like- 
wife  fometimes  difcovered  by  the  examination  of  the  Priloners  you 
take,— —When  Martius  commanded  in  the  war  againft  the  Cimbrians, 
and  wanted  to  try  the  fideirty  of  the  Gauls,  who  at  that  time  inhabited 
Xombardy,  and  were  in  confederacy  with  the  Romans,  he  wrote  fome 
.Letters  to  them  which  were  left  open,  and  others  that  were  fealed;  in 
the  former  of  which,  he  defired  they  would  not  open  thofe  that  were 
Scaled  till  a  certain  day  ;  but  before  that  time  he  fent  for  them  again, 
and  finding  they  had  been  opened,  he  perceived  there  was  no  confi- 

•dencc  to  be  put  in  that  people. Some  Princes  have  not  immediately 

fcnt  an  army  to  oppofe  the  enemy  when  their  territories  have  been  in* 
vaded,  but  made  an  incurfion  into  their  country,  and  thereby  obliged 
them  to  return  to  defend  themftlves  ;  a  method  which  has  often  fuc- 
ocedcd :  for  in  fuqh  cafes,  your  Sddiers  being  elated  with  vidtor}'',  and 
loaded  with  plunder,  fight  with  Spirit  ind  confidence ;  whilft  thofe  of 
the  enemy  are  dejedtcd  at  the  thoughts  of  being  beaten  inftead  of  con- 
quering :  fo.  that  a  diverfion  of  this  kind  has  frequcnly  been  attended 
with  good  confequences.  But  this  you  muft  not  attempt,  except  your 
country Js  better  fortified  than  that  of  the  enemy:  for  if  you  do,  yott 

will  certainly  be  ruined. If  a  General  is  blocked  up  in  his  camp  hf 

an  enemy,  he  fhould  endeavour  to  fet  a  treaty  of  adtommodation  oh 
'  foot  with  them,  and  to  obtain  a  truce  for  a  few  days ;  during  which, 
they  are  apt  to  be  fo  carelefs  and  renrifs  that  he  may  poflibly  find  afi 
opportunity  of  flipping  out  of  their  hands.  By  thefe  means,  Sylla  twice 
eluded  the  eneniy ;  and  in  this  manniefr  Afdrabal  got  clear  of  Claudius 
Nero  when  he  had  farrounded  hini  in  Spain.  Befides  thefe  expedients, 
^here  are  other  methods  likewise  of  exU4catlng  yourfelf  from  an  enemfi  as 

eitfier 
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cither  by  attacking  them  with  one  part  of  your  forces  only,  that  {6  while 
their  attention  is  wholly  turned  upon  that  fide,  the  reft  of  your  army 
may  find,  nyeaps  to  fave  themfelves  i  or  by  fome  uncommon  Stratagem, 
the  novelty  of  which  may  fill  them  with  terror  and  aftoniihment  at 
the  fame  time,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cannot  refolve  how  to  a£t, 
or  whether  to  aA  at  all ;  as  Hannibal  did,  when  he  was  furrounded 
by  Fabius  Maximus:  for  having  a.  great  number  of  oxen  in  his  camp, 
he  faftened  lighted  torches  to  their  horns  in  the  night-time  and  let 
them  ioofe  to  run  about  the  country ;  at  the  ftrangenefe  of  which  fpec- 
tacle  Fabius  was  fo  perplexed  that  he  could  not  help  letting  them  efcape. 

But  above  all  things,  a  General  ought  to  endeavour  to  divide  the 

enemy's  ftrength,  either  by  making  him  fiifpicious  of  his  Counfellors 
and  Confidants,  or  obliging  him  to  employ  his  forces  in  different-places 
and  detachments  at  once,  which  confequendy  muft  very  much  weaken 
his  main  army.  The  firft  may  be  done  by  fparing  the  poflcffions  of 
fome  particular  men  in  whom  be  moft  confides,  and  not  luffering  their 
houfes  or  eflates  to  be  damaged  in  a  time  of  general  plunder  and  de- 
vaftation ;  or  by  returning  their  children  and  other  relations  when  they 
are  taken  prifoners,  without  any  ranlbm.  Thus  when  Hannibal  had 
ravaged  and  burnt  all  the  towns  and  country  round  about  Rome,  he 
fpared  the  eftate  of  Fabius  Maximus  alone :  Coriolanus  likewife,  re* 
turning  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  Rome,  carefully  prefcrved  the  pof- 
feffions  of  the  Nobility,  and  burnt  thofe  of  the  Plebeians.  When  Me- 
tellus  commanded  the  Roman  army  againft  Jugurtha,  he  tampered  with 
the  AmbaiTadors  who  were  fent  to  him  by  that  Prince,  to  deliver  up 
their  maftcr  prifoner  to  him,  and  kept  up  a  correfpondcnce  with  them  for 
the  fame  purpofe.  after  they  had  left  him,  till  Jugurtha  difcovered  it, 
and  grew  fo  jealous  of  his  Counfellors,  that  he  put  thentf  all  to  death 
upon  one  pretence  or  other:  and  after  Hannibal  had  taken  refuge  with 
Antiochus,  the  Roman  Ambafiadors  managed  Co  artfully  that  Antiochus 
became  fufpicious  of  him,  and  would  neither  take  his  advice,  nor  truft 

him  again  in  any  matter  whatfoever. As  to  dividing  the  enemy's 

ftrength,  thei  e  can  be  no  better  way  of  doing  it  than  by  making  incur- 
fions  into  their  country,  for  that  will  oblige  them  to  abandon  all  other 
enterprizes,  and  return  home  to  defend  their  own.  This  was  the  me- 
thod which  Fabius  took  when  he  had  not  only  the  Gauls,  but  the  TviU 
cans,  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Samnites  to  deal  with  at  iChe  fame  time. 
Titus  Didius  having  but>  fmall  army  in  comparifonof  the  enemy,  and 
expecting  to  be  reinforced  by  another  Legion  from  Rome,  was 
apprized  that  the  enemy  had  formed  a  defign  to  cut  it  off  upon  Its 
march :  to  prevent  which,  he  not  only  caufed  a  report  tp  bpr  fpfead 
through  his  camp  that* he  would  engage  the  enemy  the  next  day^  bu^ 
fufifered  fome  prifoners  he  had  taken  to  efcape,  who  informed  their 
Vol.  IL  X  x  x  General 
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^eA«t«r«^^th«'C«^IUl^s^i?rte!lt}^  v(^h{th'h^d^!(bd)tfr(eli%^,  that  he 
idtd^lidl  think  ^t  «>  (ilfftiif^iflv  fih  ^tf^fi  forcei^  br'ditttcWit^^fty  pm  ^ 
lAl«tir«d^^^4h«^i!ia)^  faf  thAtLe^on;  Ib'tkt  ie3<!4ned^heConftil 
ik  (MiB^:  afkitb6^  did  not^  divide  the  eilecny't 

ahtt)^,  yW  if  [^oved  the  itieam  of  rtrmfordng  his  own*— —Some,  « 
<^^a^  fb  dkninifti  the  ftrertgth  of  iri  invader',  have  fuflfercd  him  to  eh- 
«tr  IhfeJf  <<5Urttry,  aiild  take  feveral  towfl*  :/tliat  fo  vrficn  he  has  weak^ 
«ried  his  fiKtifi  army  bf  pttttirtg  gftrfifbhs^'inW  thcnij  ^ey  nnffght  fall 
tipoh  '\mh  with  a  grtafttr-  probability  of  ftidcfefsi  Others,  who  have 
htfd  a  ddlgn  upon  one  Province;  have  made  a  feint  of  invading  ano-- 
tb€r :  after  which,  turning  their  forces  fuddenly  upon  that  where  they 
,  W^re  not  at  all  expcded,  diey  hbve  made  themfelves  matters  of  it  be- 
fore the  enemy  could  fend  any  relief:  for  in  fuch  cafes,  the  enemy,, 
being  uncertain  whether  you  miy  not  return  to  attack  the  Province  firft 
threatened,  k  obliged  to  maimain  his  port,  and  not  to  leave  one 
Jylftce  to  fuccour  another :  fo  that  (as  it  often  happens)  he  is  not  able: 

t^  fccure  them  both. It  is  of  great  importance  to  prevent  the  fpread- 

Ing  of  mutiny  or  difcord  in  an  army  :  for  which  purpofe,  you  (hould 
punilh  the  Ringleaders  in  an  exemplary  manner,  but  with  fuch  addrefs 
Aat  it  may  be  done  before  they  imagine  you  intend  any  fuch  thing. 
If  they  are  at  a  diftance  from  you,  it  is  the  beft  way  to  call  both  the 
h)tidcent  and  the  guilty  together,  left  (if  you  fummon  the  offenders 
aldrie)  they  (hould  fufped:  your  defign,  and  either  become  contuma- 
<^s,  or  take  fome  other  method  to  elude  the  punifhment  that  is  due 
M^hem:  but  if  they  are  within  your  reach,  you  may  avail  yourfdf  of 
thdfe  that  are  innocent,  and  punifh  the  others  by  their  afllftance.  As 
tfr  private  diftords  amongft  vour  Soldiers,  the  only  remedy  is  to  ex- 
pD!fe  them  all  to  fome  fort  of  danger ;  for  in  fuch  cafes  fear  generally 
iiAifes  them :  but  what  moft  commonly  keeps  an  army  united  is  the 
reputation  of  the  General ;  that  is,  of  his  courage  and  good  conduft  ; 
(bf  without  thefe,'  neither  high  birth  nor  any  fort  of  authority  are  fuffi- 
tiien^.  Now  the  chief  thing  incumbent  upon  a  General,  in  order  to 
ItUintain  his  reputation,  is  to  pay  well,  and  punifh  foundiy :  for  if  he 
dMs  not  pay  his  men  duly,  he  cannot  for  fhamc  puniHi  them  properly 
^rhen  they  deferve  it.  Suppofing,  for  inftance,  a  Soldier  fliould  be 
•^  guilty  of  a:  robbery  3  how  can  you  punifh  him  for  that  when  you  give 
llim  nd^fttyi  AAdliow  ean  he  help  robbing  when  he  has  no  other 
iife4ns  of  mbfiftehcie'?  But  if  you  pay  them  well,  tnd  do  not  punifh 
Hftfm  ftverely  ♦when  ihcy  offend,  they  will  foon  grow  infolent  and  li- 
etotious :  for  then  you  #ttl  become  defpifed,  aiHl  k^e  your  authority; 
^^er  which,  tumuks  and  difeords  will  naturaUy  enfue  m  your*  army> 

l^ich  probably  will  end  ia  the  ruin  of  it.  . 

f  .   .       .  •. 
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The  CommaodeFS  of  armies  in  former  times  iiad  one  difficokj  to 
iiruggle  with,  from  which  our  Geoemls  at  prefent  are  in  a  great  mea* 
fure  exempt}  and  that  wa6  the  interpreting  bad  omens  and  auguries  in 
fuchamanner>  that  inftead  of  feeming  advert,  they  might  appeario 
be  favourable  and  propittous.  For  if  a  Storm  of  thunder  and  ligjbfr- 
ning[^]  fell  upon  the  camp;  fir  either  the  Sun  or  Moon  was  eclipicdt 
or  there  was  an  Earthquake,  or  the  General  happened- to  get  a  fall  in 
mounting  or  difmounttng  his  horfe,  the  Soldiers  looked  upon  it  as  an 
unhappy  preiage,  and  were  fo  difmayed,  that  they  made  but  a  faint 
refinance  againft  any  Enemy  that  attacked  them*  Upon  any  accident 
of  that  kind  therefore,  they  either  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  from 
4iatural  caufes,  or  interpreted  it  to  their  own  purpoie  and  advantage. 
When  Julius  Caeiar  landed  in  Africa,  he  happened  to  get  a  fall  as  ioon 
as  he  fet  his  foot  on  Shore,  upon  which,  he  immediately  cried  out, 
Tenco  te^  O  Africa^  i.  c.  Africa^  I  take  p^effion  %f  thee.  Others  have 
explained  the  reafons  of  Earthquakes  and  Eclipfes  to  their  Soldiers.  But 
fuch  events  have  little  or  no  effedt  in  thefe  times :  for  men  are  not  £» 
much  given  to  Superftition  fincc  the  Chriftian  Religion  has  enlightened 
their  minds,  and  difpelled  thefe  vain  fears  :  but  if  they  (hould  ever  hap«* 
pen  to  return,  we  muft  imitate  the  example  of  the  Ancients  upon  fudi 
occafions. 

If  famine  or  any  other  kind  of  diftrefs  has  reduced  an  enemy  to  der 
fpair,  and  they  advance  furiouily  to  engage,  you  (hould  keep  clofe  ia 
your  eotrcnchoQients,  and  avoid  a  battle  if  poffible  1  as  the  Lacedasmo* 
nians  did  when  they  were  provoked  to  fight  by  the  Mefienians,  aiMl 
Julius  Ccfar  by  Afranius  and  Petrcius.-~~When  Fulvius  the  CkMifti^ 
commanded  the  Roman  army  againft  {be  Cimbrians,  he  caufed  bisOt- 
valry  to  attack  the  enemy  feveral  days  fucceiiively,  and  obferviilg  nhi^ 
they  always  quitted  their  camp  to  purfue  his  troops  when  they  retreated^ 
he  at  hSi  placed  a  body  of  men  in  ambufh  behind  their  camp^  'wh^ 
ruibed  into  it,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  the  next  time  they 
iallied.  out  to  purfue  his  Cavalry.— Some  Princes,  when  their  donafir 
•nioos  have  been  invaded,  and  their  army  has  lain  near  that  of  the 
enemy,  have  fent  out  parties  under  the  enemy's  colours  to  plonder  afi4 
4ay  wafte  their  own  territories :  upon  which,  the  enemy  imagining  Uiem 
to  be  friends  who  were  coming  to  their  aiiiftance,  have  gone?  out  t^ 
join  them ;  but  upon  difcovering  their  miflake,  havQ  f^len^kK^^'Confii^ 
tio%  and'given:  their  adveriary  an  opportunity  of  beatiitg  chjem,  T\m 
Stratagem  was  pra^fed  \3^  ^txwAtx  of  Epirus  agadgfttbelllyriaiM^ 
and  JLeptencs*  the  Syracuian  againft  the  Carthaginians^  and  they  both 

[ifj  TTife  wortis  of  the  Autnor  are,  **  perche  fe  cadeva  una  faetfa  in  unb  cfficrdtpi'* 
Now  the  yiOfi  faetta  muft  here  mean  a  ftroke  of  lightning,  rooft  pr6baUy,/ov  ^t^c'Hfe 
country  people  call  a  tbunder-Mt.  The  old  Tranflation  renders  it  thus  :  Ar  i/  mt  «rfWv 
fflLdown  in  an  amvf^  bfc.  which  I  confefs  1  do  not  undcrftand, 
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ibuiid their  accountiii  k.*v.i  Maoy  have  gained^  an  adYantage  by  pre- 
tending to  run  away  in  great  fear,  and  leaving  their;  camp  full  of  wine 
and  provifionsi  with  >  which  the  enemy  have  gorged  themfelves,  the 
others  have  returned  and  fallen  upon  them  whilft  they  were  drunk  or 
afleep.  In  this  manner  Cyrus  was  fervcd  by  Tomyris,  and  the  Spa- 
niards by  Tiberius  Gracchus.     Others   have  mixed   poifon.  with  the 

meat  and  drink  they  left  behind  them. J  told  you  a  little  while  ago 

that  I  did  not  remember  to  have  read  that  the  Ancients  placed  any 
Centinels  on  the  outfide  "of  the  ditch  that  furrounded  their  camp  in  the 
night ;  and  that  I  fuppofed  it  was  to  prevent  the  mifchieFs  they  might 
occafion :  for  it  has  often  happened  that  Centinels,  who  have  been  fta- 
tioned  at  out-pofts,  even  in  the  day-time^  to  obferve  the  motions  of 
an  enenly,  have  been  the  ruin  of  an  army ;  as  they  have  fometimes  been 
furprized  and  forced  to  make  the  fignals  for  their  friends  to  advance, 
who  have  tliereby  been  drawn  into  a  fnare^  ^nd  either  killed  or  taken 

prifonerS.- In  order  to  deceive  an  enemy,  k  may  not  be  amifs  either 

to  vary  or  omit  fome  particular  cuilom  or  £gnal  that.yoii  have  con-^ 
ftantly  made  ufe  of  before,  as  a  certain  great  General  did  of  old;  who 
having  caufcd  fome  of  his  advanced  parties  always  to  give  him  notice 
of  the  enemy's  approach  by  fires  in  the  night,  and  fmoke  in  the  day** 
time,  thought  proper  to  vary  that  cuftom  at  laft,  and  ordered  thole 
psirties  to  keep  conilant.  fires  all  the  night  long,!  and  to  make  a  fmoke 
.every  day>  but  toextinguifh  them  when  they  perceived  the  enemy  in 
motion  :  upon  which,  the  enemy  advancing  again,  and  not  feeing  the 
vfual  fignals  made  to  give  notice  of  their  approach,  imagined  they 
were  not  difcovered,  and  pufiied  on  with  fuch  precipitation  to  the  at- 
tack, that  tbey  fell  into  diforder,  and  were  routed  by  their  adverfary, 
who  was  prepared  to  receive  them.— —Memnon  the  Rhodian,  in  or- 
der to  draw  the  enemy  out  of  a  Arong  and  advantageous  fituation  of 
.whic^i  they  had  poflcfled  themfelvcs,  got  one  of  his  own  men  to  pafs 
jover  to  them  as  a  deferter,  with  intelligence  that  his  army  was  in  a 
mutiny,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  going  to  leave  him :  to 
confirm  which,  he  caufed  a  great  uproar  and  commotion  to  be  coun- 
terfeited every  now  and  then  in  his  camp  s  by  which  the  enemy  were 
fy  impofed  upon  that  they  quitted  their  entrenchments  to  attack  him, 

and  were  entirely  defeated. Great  care  is  likewife  to  be  taken  not 

to  reduce  an  enemy  to  utter  deipair.  Julius  Caefar  was  always  very  at- 
tentive to  this  point  in  his  wars  with  the  Germans,  and  ufed  10  open 
them  ^  Way  to  efcape,  after  he  began  to  perceive  that  when  they  were 
hard  preiTed,  and  coiukl  not  ruii:  away,  they  would  fight  moil  defpe* 
ratelyi  thinking  it  better  to  purfue  theiyi  when  they  fled,  than  to  run 
tHe  rifque  of  not  beating  them  whilfl  they  defended  themfelves  wi^ 
fuch  obftinacy.— ;;^-^Lucuilus  obferving  that  a  body  of  Macedonian  horfe, 

which 


which  he  had  in  bis  army^f  wtre  going  over  to:theeaeliiy(tMLufed;itt 
Charge  to  be  founded  imtnediately,  and  ordered  all  the.  reft  ofiluGi 
army  to  advance:  upon  whichy  the  enemy  ibppofiDg  he^  defigned:to 
attack  them,  prefently  fell  upon  the  Macedonians  with  inch. fury ^. that 
they  were  obliged  to  defend  themfelvesi  and  fought  bravelyjr  in{lead)d£ 
deferting  him  as  they  defigned.  •  .     :      <    i  .  .wi 

It  is  of  great  imjx)rtance  alfo  tot^fccore  a  town,  when  you^Aifped: 
its  loyalty,  either  before  or  after  a  vi(aory*-r~-Pompey  fufpedling  the 
fidelity  of  the  Catinenfes,  defired  them  to  let  him  fend-  the^iick  mea 
whom  he  had  in  his  army  into  their  town,  to  be  taken  care  of  till  they* 
were  well  again:  but  if>ftead  of  fick  men,  he  fent  a  parcel,  of  tlic. 
ftouteft  and  moft  refolute  fellows  he  had  in  his  army  in  difguiie,^wbo  mader 

themfelves  mailers  of  the  town  and  kept  it  for  him. Publius  Valerius 

having  been  offended  by  the  Epidaurians,  and  miftrufting  their  fincerjty,. 
caufed  a  pardon  to  be  proclaimed  for  all  fuch  as  would  come  to  accept 
of  it  at  a  certain  Temple  without  the  gates  of  their  town  :  upon  which,, 
all  the  inhabitants  repairing  thither  for  that  pUrpofe^  hefbut  the  doors  o£ 
the  Temple  upon  them,  and  fuffered  none  to  return  to  the  town  but 

fuch  as  he  could  confide  in. Alexander  the  Great,  in  order  to  (c^ 

cure  Thrace  when  he  was  upon  his  march  into  Aiia,;  took  all  the  Nobi^y 
lity  and  leading  men  of  that  Province  along  with  him,  and. allowing 
them  peniions,  left  the  common  people  to  be  governed  by  men  of  tboi^ 
own  condition :  by  which,  the  Nobility  being  content  with  their  apK 
pointments,  and  the  common  people  having  no  leading  men  to  oppreiiv- 
orinftigate  them  to  rebel,  the  whole  Province  continued  quiet.    Bati 
of  all  the  methods  that  can  be  taken  to  gain  the  hearts  of  ap^ople^. 
none  contribute  fo  much  as  remarkable  examples  of  continence  .and 
juftice;  like  that  of  Scipb  in  Spain^  when  he  returned  a  moAr  beauti^ 
ful  young  Lady^  fafe  and  untouched,  ta  her  hufband  and  relations ;  a 
circumftance  which  conduced  more  to  the  reduction  of  Spain,,  tban  any. 

force  of  arms  could  ever  have  done. Julius  Caefar  acquired  fuch  rcr 

putation  for  bis  juftice  in  paying  for  the  wood  which  biE^  cut  down  ;tQ 
make  palifades  for  his  camps  in  Gaul,  that  it  very  much  &cilitaced  tho 
conquell:  of  that  Province.  But  I  think  I  have  now  Bothipg  more  t^ 
add  to  thefe  particular  documents,  or  upon  the  Subjcdl  in  geaeral;  cxr 
ccpt  it  be  to  lay  fomething  concerning  the  nature  of  attackiftg  and  dcs 
fending  towns  ;^  which  1  will  do  as  briefly  and  elearly  as  1  caUi  if  1 
have  not  already  trefpafled  too  much  upon  your  patience* ^j:  ;)         mm 

Battista.  You  are  fo  very  complaifant  and  obliging.  Sir,,. that  we 
fliall  defire  you  to  indulge  our  curiofity  in  thefe  pointj5>^  without  ai^ 
apprehenfion  of  being  thgught  troublciume  to  you;  liacc  you  are  fo 
good  to  make  a  free  offer  of  what  we  ;^|<WiA  pUierw'"  hnvt  been 
afhamed.to  afk.     WcfhalLefteem  it  a  iJF  ^fc'         rcfoie,  as 

well 
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w<tl  11$  »  ptetAire,  if  yoa  will  b^  (blkiod  to  go  on  with  the  Siibjcdt.  But 
Ibttfore  you  proceed  to  what  you  was  fpeaking  of,  let  us  entreat  you  to 
inform.  OS  whether  it  is  better  to  continue  a  war  all  the  winter  (accord** 
11^  ta  the  <»iftom  of  thefe  times)  or  to  keep  the  6eid  in  the  &mmer 
'i^ly,  and  put  your  trcops^  in«o  quarters  before  the  winter  comes  on,  aa 
:|he  Ancients  ufed  to  do.    ' 

Fabrizio*  Indeed}  Sir,  if  you  had  not  afked  this  timely  and  perti- 
*Tient  queflion,  I  believe  I  ihould  have  forgot  to  have  faid  any  thing  of 
^lipatter  which  yet  deferves  much  confideration  and  attention.-*-*^! 
^uft  thwefoFC  beg  leave  to  tell  you  again>  (hat  the  Ancienta  were  wifer^ 
.i^d  conducted  their  affairs  withndore  prudence,  than  we  do  at  prefent) 
^t  efpecially  their  wars :  for  though  we  are  guilty  of  great  errors  indeed 
in  riiany  other  refpeds,  we  certainly  are  guilty  of  more  and  greater  in  that. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  or  indifcreet  in  a  General  than  to  carry 
0a  a  war  in  winter-time  :  for  in  that  cafe,  the  aggrefTor  is  fure  to  run  a 
greater  rifque  of  being  ruined  than  thofe  who  ai%  upon  the  defenfive. 
For  as  the  main  end  and  defign  of  all  the  care  and  pains  that  are  bc« 
flowed  in  keeping  up  good  order  and  discipline,  is  to  fit  and  prepare  an 
army  to  engage  an  enemy  in  a  proper  manner,  a  General  ought  always 
to  have  that  point  in  view  5  becaufe  a  complete  vidtory  commonly  puts 
an  end  to  a  war.     He  therefore,  who  has  an  orderly  and  welUdifci- 
plined  army  under  his  command,  will  certainly  have  an  advantage  over 
another  General  who  has  not,  and  be  more  likely  to  come  off  wit^i 
Tidtory.     Now  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  nothing  is  a  greater  impedi* 
inent  to  good  order  and  difeipline  than  rough  fituations,  and  wet  or  cold 
weather:  for  in  a  bad  fituation  you  cannot  range  your  forces  according 
to  your  ufual  order,  and  hard  weather  will  oblige  you  to  divide  them  z 
in  which  cafe  you  cannot  a6t  with  your  whole  force  againft  an  enemy, 
as  they  are  cantoned  in  villages  and  towns,  and  fortrefTes,  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  without  any  order  or  regularity,  and  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  neceflity  prcicribes :  fo  that  all  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  dif- 
cipline  your  men,  and  make  them  obferve  good  order,  will  fignify  no- 
thing in  fuch  a  feafon.     But  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
<5enerals  of  our  times  carry  on  their  wars  in  the  winter ;  for  as  they  arc 
ftrangers  to  all  fort  of  difcipline  and  military  knowledge,  they  are  neither 
fenfible  of  the  loffes  and  inconveniencies  which  muft  necefTarily  refult 
from  dividing  their  forces,  nor  do  they  trouble  their  heads  in  endeavour- 
ing to  eftablifli  that  difcipline  and  good  order  amongft  their  men,  which 
they  never  learnt  themfelves.— They  ought  to  reflle<a,  however,  upon 
the  numberlefs  hardfhips  and  lofTes  occaiioned  by  a  winter-campaign^ 
and  to  remember  that  the  defeat  of  the  French  near  the  Garigliano,  in 
the  year  MDIII.  was  owing,  not  fo  much  to  the  bravery  of  the  Spa- 
tiiards  as  to  the  ^rigour  of  the  feafon.     For  as  I  uAd  you  before,  thofe 

that 
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that  refolvc  to  carry  oft  a  war  in  'in  ettttoy -d  country  during'  th6  v/inttr^ 
muft  of  neceflity  have  the  worft  of  it  r  bccaufe,  if  they  keep  thiir 
men  all  together  in  a  camp,  they  mud  fufFer  much  from  rain  and  cold ; 
and  if  they  divide  them  into  different  cantonment^,  th^y  muft  greatly 
weaken  their  army.  Whereas,  thofe  that  wait  for  them  at  home  may 
prefently  unite  their  forces,  and  not  only  chufe  their  time  and  place 
of  attack,  but  keep  their  men  fafe  and  frefli  under  cover,  till  they  . 
have  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  fome  of  the  enemy's  quarters,, 
who  being  divided  and  difperfed  as  it  were,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  make 
any  great  refiflance.  In  this  manner  we  may  account  for  the  defeat  of 
the  French,  which  I  juft  now  mentioned ;  and  in  this  manner  thofe 
will  always  be  fcrved  who  invade  an  enemy  in  the  winter,  that  has  any. 
condudt  or  knowledge  of  military  affairs.  If  any  General  thereforer 
wouldtplunge  himfelt  into  fuch  circumflances^  that  neither  the  number, 
nor  difcipline,  nor  good  order,  nor  bravery  of  his  troops,  can  be  o£ 
any  fervice  to  him,  let  him  carry  on  a  field  war  in  the  winter.  The 
Romans,  however,  in  order  to  make  the  moft  of  thofe  qualifications 
which  they  took  fo  much  pains  to  acquire,  always  avoided  winter-cam-^ 
paigns  with  as  much  care  as  they  did  rough  and  confined  and  incon- 
venient fituations,  or  any  other  impediment  that  might  prevent  them* 
from  availing  themfelves  of  their  valour  and  good  difcipline.  This  is 
all  that  I  have  to  fay  at  prefent  in  anfwer  td  your  laft  queftion.  Let 
us  now  proceed,  if  you  pleafe,  to  the  method  of  attacking  and»dci^ 
fending  towns,  and  the  manner  of  building  and  fortifying  them. 
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Fabrizio.  '  I  ^OWNS  and  Fortreffes,  you  muft  know,  maybe 
JL  ftrong  either  by  nature  or  art.  Thofe  are  ftrong 
by  nature  that  are  either  furrounded  by  rivers  or  moraflcs,  or  (ituated 
upon  a  rock  or  fteep  hill,  like  Monaco  and  Sanleo  :  for  fiich  as  arc 
iituated  upon  hills  that  are  not  difficult  of  afcent,  are  looked  upon 
Vol.  II.  Y  y  y  as 
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as  weak  fince  the  invention  of  mines  and  artillery. :  upon  which  ac- 
count, thofc  that  build  fortreffes  in  thefe  times  often  chufe  a  flat 
fituation,  and  make  it  ftrong  by  art.     For  this  purpofe,  their  firft 
care  is  to  fortify  their  walls  with  angles,  baftions,  cafemates,  half 
moons,  and  ravelines;  that  fo  no  enemy  can  approach  them  with- 
out   being   taken    both   in   front   and    flank.      If   the    walls    are 
built  very  high,  they  will  be  too  much  expofed  to  artillery,  if  very 
low,  they  may  eafily  be  fcaled  :  if  you  throw  up  a  ditch  on  the  out- 
fide  of  them  to  make  a  fcalade  more  difiicult,  and  the  enemy  (hould 
£11  it  up,  (which  may  eafily  be  done  by  a  numerous  army)  they  will 
prefently  become  maflers  of  them.     In  my  opinion  therefore,  (with 
fubmiflion  to  better  judges  however)  the  beft  way  to  prevent  that 
would  be  to  build  the  walls  pretty  high,  and  to  throw  up  a  ditch 
rather  on  the  infide  than  on  the  outfide  of  them.  This  is  the  ftrongeft 
method  of  fortifying  a  town  :  for  it  not  only  covers  the  befieged 
from  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  but  makes  it  a  very  difiicult  matter  for 
the  befiegers  either  to  fcale  the  walls  or  fill  up  the  ditch.     Your 
walls  then  fhould  be  of  a  due  height,  and  two  yards  thick  at  leaft, 
to  fl:and  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries :  there  fliould  likev^ife  be 
towers  all  along  them,  at  the  diftance  of  four  hundred  feet  from  each 
other.     The  ditch  on  the  infide  ought  to  be  no  lefs  than  fixty  feet 
wide  and  twenty-four  deep,  and  all  the  earth  that  is  dug  out  of  it 
fhould  be  thrown  up  on  that  fide  which  is  next  the  town,  and  fup- 
ported  by  a  Wall  built  in  the  ditch,  and  carried  up  the  height  of  a  man 
above  the  ground,  which  will  make  the  ditch  fo  much  the .  deeper. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  I  would  have  cafemates  [/]  about  four 
hundred  feet  from  each  other,   to  rake  thofe  that  might  get  down 
into  it-     The  heavy  artillery  that  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  defence  of 
the  town  fhould  be  planted  on   the  infide  of  the  wall  that  fupports 
the  ditch  :  for  as  the  other  wall  is  to  be  a  high  one,  you  cannot  make 
ufe  of  very  large  pieces  there  without  much  difficulty  and  inconve- 
nience.    If  the  enemy  attempts  a  fcalade,  the  height  of  the  firfl 
wall  fecures  you  :  if  they  batter  you  with  artillery,  they  muft  beat 
down  that  wall  in  the  firfl  place ;  and  when  it  is  beat  down  (as  a 
wall  always  falls  towards  that  fide  from  whence  it  is  battered)  the 
ruins  of  it  having  no  ditch  to  bury  them  in,  the  outfide  muft  natu- 
rally add  to  the  depth  of  the  ditch  behind  them  :  fo  that  the  enemy 
cannot  well  advance  any  further,   being  ftopped  there  not  only  by 
thofe  ruins,  but  the  ditch  on  the  infide  of  them,  and  the  artillery 
planted  on  the  other  fide  of  that  ditch.     The  only  expedient  they 
have  left  upon  fuch  occafions,  is  to  fill  up  the  ditch>  which  is  a  very 

[f]  Vaults  of  mafon's  work  in  the  flank  of  a  Baftion  next  the  Curtain>  to  fire  upon 
the  enemy. 

difficult 
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difficult  matter  on  account  of  its  greas  width  and  depth,  the  ^danger 
of.  approaching  it  from  the  baftions  and  other  fortifications  with  which 
it  is  flanked,  and  the  labour  of  ch'mbing  over  the  ruins  with  burdens  of 
fafcines  upon  their  backs :  fo  that  I  think  a  town  fortified  in  this  oian- 
ner  may  be  looked  upon  as  impregnable  [g]. 

Battista.  Would    not  the  town  be  ftronger  do  you  think   if 
there  was  another  ditch  on  the  outfide  of  the  wall  ? 

Fabrizio.  Moft  certainly.  But  I  meant  that  if  there  was  to  be 
one  ditch  only,  it  would  be  the  bed  way  to  have  it  on  the  infide. 

Battista.  Would  you  chufe  to* have  water  in  the  ditches,  or 
would  you  rather  have  them  dry  ? 

Fabrizio.  People  differ  in  their  opinions  of  that  matter  :  becaufe 
ditches  with  water  in  them  fecure  you  againft  mines,  and  thofe  that 
have  none  are  harder  to  be  filled  up.  But  upon  the  whole,  I  fliould 
rather  prefer  dry  ditches,  becaufe  they  are  a  better  fecurity  than  the 
other :  for  ditches  with  water  in  them  have  fometimcs  been  frozen 
over  in  fuch  a  manner  in  winter-time,  that  the.  towns  they  were 
defigned  to  fecure,  have  been  taken  without  much  difiiculty  ;  as  it . 
happened  to  Mirandola,  when  Pope  Julius  laid  fiege  to  it.  But  to 
guard  againft  Mines,  I"  would  make  my  ditches  fo  deep,  that  if  any 
one  fhould  attempt  to  work  under  them,  they  muft  be  prevented  by 
water.  I  would  likewife  build  a  Caftle,  or  any  kind  of  fortrefs,  with 
the  fame  fort  of  walls  and  ditches ;  which  would  make  them  very 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible  to  be  taken. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  advife  thofe  that  have  the  charge  of  de- 
fending a  town  that  is  going  to  be  befieged,  by  no  means  to  fuffisr  aqy 
baftions  or  other  works  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  outfide  of  the  walls,  or 
at  a  little  diftance  from  the  town  :  and  I  would  alfo  advife  thofe  that 
build  fortrefles,  not  to  make  any  place  of  retreat  in  them,  whither  the 
befieged  may  retire  when  the  walls  are  either  beat  down  or  in  poffeC- 
fion  of  the  enemy.  The  reafon  of  my  firft  caution  is,  that  the  Go- 
vernor of  a  town  that  is  befieged,  ought  not  to  do  a  thing  which  will 
certainly  Icflen  his  reputation  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fiege  :  for 
the  diminution  of  that  will  make  all  his  orders  but  little  regarded,  and 
difcourage  the  Garrifon.  But  this  will  always  be  the  cafe,  if  you  build 
little  forts  out  of  the  town  you  are  to  defend  :  becaufe  they  are  fure 
to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand,  it  being  impofilble  in  thefc  times  to 
maintain  fuch  inconfiderablc  places  againft  a  train  of  artillery  :  fo  that 
the  lofs  of  them  will  be  the  lofs  of  your  reputation,  and  therefore  moft 
probably  of  the  town  itfelf.  When  the  Gcnoefe  rebelled  againft 
Lewis  XII.  King  of  France,  they  built  fome  trifling  redoubts  upon  the 
hills  that  lie  round  about  Genoa,  which  being  prefently  taken  by  the 

[g]  Not  fince  the  invention  of  bombs. 

Y  y  y  2  French, 
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French,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  that  City.  As  to  the  fecond  piece  of 
advice  in  rdation  to  fortreflcs,  I  fay,  that  nothing  can  expofe  a  fortrefs  to 
greater  danger,  than  to  have  places  of  retreat  into  which  the  garrifon 
may  retire  when  they  are  hard  preffcd  :  for  if  it  was  not  for  the  hopes 
of  finding  fafety  in  one  poft,  after  they  have  abandoned  another,  they 
would  exert  themfelves  with  more  obftinacy  and  refolution  in  defend- 
ing the  firft  ;  and  when  that  is  dcferted,  all  the  reft  will  fbon  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hand.  Of  this  we  have  a  recent  and  memorable  inftance 
in  the  lofs  of  the  Citadel  at  Forli,  when  the  Countefs  Catharine  was 
beficged  there  by  Caefar  Borgia,  fon  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  at  the  head 
of  a  French  army.  That  fortrefs  was  fo  full  of  fuch  places  of  retreat, 
that  a  Garrifon  might  retire  out  of  one  into  another,  and  out  of  that 
into  many  more  fucceflively  upon  occafion  :  for  in  the  firft  place,  there 
was  the  Citadel ;  and  in  the  next,  a  Caftle,  feparated  from  it  by  a  ditcb^ 
with  a  draw-bridge  upon  it,  over  which  you  might  pafs  out  of  one  into 
the  other;  ar>d  in  this  Caftle  there  were  three  divifions  feparated  from 
one  another  by  ditches  full  of  water,  with  draw-bridges  over  them. 
The  Duke  therefore  having  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  one  of  thefe 
divifions  with  his  artillery,  Giovanni  da  Cafale,  who  was  the  Governor, 
inftead  of  defending  the  breach,  retreated  into  another  divifion  :  upon 
which,  the  Duke's  forces  immediately  entered  that  divifion  without 
eppofition,  and  having  got  pofTeflion  of  the  draw-bridges,  foon  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  reft.  The  lofs  of  that  fortrefs  thcn^ 
which  was  thought  inexpugnable,  was  owing  to  two  great  errors ; 
the  firft  in  making  fo  many  conveniencies  of  retreating  from  one  place 
to  another ;.  and  the  fecond,  in  that  none  of  thofe  places  could  com*- 
mand  their  bridges  :  fo  that  the  ill  contrivance  of  the  fortrefs,  and  the 
want  of  condudt  in  the  garrifon,  defeated  the  magnanimous  refolution 
of  the  Countefs,  who  had  the  courage  to  wait  for  an  army  there,  which 
neither  the  King  of  Naples  nor  the  Duke  of  Milan  durft  face :.  how- 
ever, though  her  efforts  did  not  fueceed,  fhe  gained  much  reputation 
by  fo  generous  a  ftand,  as  appears  from  many  copies  of  verfes  made  in 

her  praife  upon  that  occafion. If  I  was  to  build  a  fortrefs  then,  I 

would  make  the  walls  of  it  very  ftrong,  and  fortify  it  with  fuch  ditches 
as  I  have  juft  now  defcribed  :  but  I  would  have  no  retreating  placeSj 
nor  any  thing  clfe  on  the  in  fide  of  it,  but  dwelling  houfes  ;  and  thofc 
too  fo  low,  that  the  Governor  feeing  every  part  of  the  walls  at  one 
glance  of  the  eye  from  the  middle  of  it,  might  know  where  to  fend 
relief  immediately  upon  occafion,  and  the  garrifon  be  convinced  that 
when  the  walls  and  ditch  were  loft,  they  had  no  other  refuge  left :.  but 
if  I  fhould  by  any  means  happen  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  places 
of  retreat,  i  would  contrive  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  one  of 
them  (hould  be  able  to  command  its  own  draw-bridge^  which  I  would 

buUd 
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build  upon  piles  in  ^e  middle  of  the  ditches  that  feparated  thenanfrom 
tach  other. 

Battista.  You  fay  that  fmall  forts  are  not  dcfcnfiblc  in  thefc  times^r 
but,  if  I  miftakc  not,  I  have  heard  others  aflert  that  the  Icfs  any  fort 
was,  the  better  it  might  be  defended^ 

Fabrizio.  Their  aflibrtion  is  ill-grounded  then:  becaufe  no  place 
can  be  called  flrong  at  prcfcnt  where  the  befieged  have  not  room  to 
fccure  themfelves  by  throwing  up  other  ditches  and  ran^parts  when  the 
enemy  has  got  poflcflion  of  the  firft :  for  fuch  is  the  force  of  artilkry^ 
that  whoever  depends  upon  one  wall  and  one  ditch  only  will  have  reafonr 
to  lament  his  error. 

And  fince  forts  and  baftions  (provided  they  do  not  /exceed  the 
common  dimcnfions,  for  then  they  may  be  deemed  caftles  and  fortrefles)! 
have  no  room  for  raifing  new  works  in  them,  they  muft  prefcntly  be 
taken  when  they  are  afTaulted.  It  is  therefore  the  beft  way  not  to  build 
any  fuch  forts  at  a  diftancc  from  a  town,  but  to  fortify  the  entrance  intoi 
it,  and  cover  the  gates  with  ravelints  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  body  czn 
cither  comie  in  or  go  out  of  them  in  a  right  line  i  beiides  which,  there 
ihould  be  a  ditch  betwixt  the  raveline  and  the  gate,  with  a  draw-bridge 
upon  it.  It  is  a  good  way  to  have  a  Portcullis  likewiie  at  every  gate  to 
let  ia  your  men  againr  after  they  have  made  a  Tally,  and  to  hinder  the 
enemy  from  entering  with  them  if  they  ihould  be  purAied.  This  h 
the  ufe  of  PortcuUifes :  (which  the  ancients  called  Catara£ia)  for  upon 
fuch  occafions  you  could  not  receive  any  benefit  either  from  the  draw- 
bridge or  the  gate  itfelf^  both  of  them  being  crowded  with  men.    . 

Battista.  I  have  feen  PortcuUifes  in  Germany  made  of  wooden 
bars  in  the  form  of  ah  iron  grate  ;  but  thofe  that  are  ufed  in  Italy^  are  - 
all  made  of  whole  planks :  pray  what  is  the  reafon  of  this  difference  } 
and  which  of  them  are  moft  ferviceable  ? 

Fabrizio.  I  muft  tell  you  again,  that  the  ancient  military  cudoms 
and  inftitutioAs  are  almoft  aboliflhed  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  but  \a 
Italy  they  feem  to  be  totally  extindl;  and  if  we  have  any  good  thing  to 
boaft  of,  it  is  entirely  borrowed  from  the  Ultramontanes.  You  muft 
have  heard,  and  perhaps  fome  of  the  company  may  remember,  in  howr 
feeble^nd  flight  a  manner  we  ufed  to  fortify  our  towns  and  caftles  be* 
fore  the  coming  of  Charles  VIII.  King  of  France,  into  Italy  in  the  year 
MDXCIV.  The  merlons  or  fpaces  ih  the  walls  betwixt  the  embrafures 
were  nqit  above  a  foot  thick;  the  embrafures  themfelves  were  made  very 
narrow  on  the  outlide,  and  wide  within,  with  many  other  defeds  which 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate :  for  when  the  merlons  are  made 
fo  flight  they  are  foon  beat  down,  and  embrafures  of  that  conftruiStion 
dre  pcefently  laid  open.  But  now  we  have  learnt  from  the  French  to 
make  our  medoos  ftrong  and  fubftantial :  and  though  our  embrafures 
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arc  ftill  wide  within,  and  grow  narrower  and  narrower  to  the  middle  of 
the  wall,  after  which  they  begin  to  open  again  and  grow  wider  and 
wider  to  the  outfide,  the  artillery  cannot  be  fo  eafily  difmoanted,  nor 
the  men  driven  from  the  parapets.  The  French  have  like  wife  many 
other  improvements  and  inventions  which  our  Soldiers  have  liever  feen, 
and  therefore  cannot  imitate  :  amongft  thefe  I  might  mention  the  port- 
cullifles  you  juft  now  fpoke  of,  made  in  the  form  of  an  iron  grate, 
which  are  much  better  than  ours  :  for  if  you  make  ufe  of  one  that  is 
made  of  whole  planks  for  the  defence  of  a  gate,  when  it  is  let  down 
you  fhut  yourfelf  clofe  up,  and  cannot  annoy  the  enemy  through  it ; 
fo  that  they  may  either  hew  it  down  with  axes,  or  fet  fire  to  it  without 
any  danger :  but  if  it  is  made  like  a  grate  you  may  eafily  defend  it 
againft  them,  either  with  fpikes  or  firing  (hot  through  the  interftices  of 
the  bars. 

Battista.  I  have  obferved  another  Ultramontane  invention  which 
has  been  imitated  of  late  in  Italy^  which  is,  to  make  the  fpokes  of  the 
wheels  of  our  artillery-carriages  incline  obliquely  from  the  fellies  to  the 
nave.  Now  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  know  the  reafon  of  this,  becaufe 
I  always  thought  ftraight  fpokes  had  been  ftronger  than  any  others, 

Fabrizio.  You  muft  not  look  upon  this  deviation  from  common 
cuftom  as  cither  the  eflFedl  of  whim  or  caprice,  or  for  the  fake  of  or- 
nament :  for  where  ftrength  is  abfolutely  neceflary  but  little  account 
ought  tt)  be  made  of  beauty.  The  true  reafon  then  of  what  you 
have  obferved,  is  that  fuch  wheels  are  fafer  and  ftronger  than  our  own : 
for  when  dip  carriage  is  loaded  it  either  goes  even  or  inclines  to  one 
fide ;  when  it  goes  even,  each  wheel  fuftains  an  equal  fhare  of  the  weight 
and  is  not  too  much  opprefied  by  it :  but  when  it  inclines  to  either 
fide,  the  weight  lies  wholly  upon  one  of  the  wheels.  If  the  fpokes 
therefore  are  ftraight  they  are  foon  broken  in  that  cafe  5  becaufe  if  the 
wheel  inclines,  the  fpokes  muft  incline  alfo,  and  cannot  fupport  the 
weight  that  preflcs  upon  them.  So  that  the  French  judge  rightly  in 
fetting  the  fpokes  of  their  wheels  obliquely  to  the  nave :  for  when  the 
carriage  inclines  to  one  fide,  and  the  weight  bears  direftly  upon  them, 
inftead  of  oblique  they  will  then  become  ftraight  in  a  line  with  it,  and 
confequentle  better  able  to  fupport  the  whole  than  they  were  to  bear 
one  half  of  the  load  when  the  carriage  went  even.  But  to  return  to 
our  towns  and  fortreflfes. 

The  French  have  likewife  another  method  of  fecuring  thcf. gates  of 
their  towns,  and  of  letting  their  men  in  and  out  of  them  with  more 
cafe  and  convenience  when  they  are  befieged,  which  I  have  not  yet 
'  feen  pradifed  in  Italy.  They  ered:  two  perpendicular  piles  or  pillars  at 
the  end  of  the  draw-bridge  on  the  outfide  of  the  ditch;  upon  each  of 
which  they  balance  a  beam  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  half  of  it 

hangs 
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fcangs  over  the  bridge,  and  the  other  on  the  outfide  of  it.  Thofe  parts 
of  them  which  hang  on  the  outfide  arc  joined  together  with  crofs  bars 
like  a  grate,  and  at  that  end  of  each  beam  which  hangs  over  the  bridge 
they  fix  a  chain  and  faflen  it  to  the  bridge  :  fo  that  when  they  have  a 
mind  to  (hut  up  that  end  of  the  bridge  they  loofe  the  chains  and  let 
the  ^ate  fall  4  and  when  they  would  open  it  they  draw  home  the 
chains  and  hoifl;  the  grate  up  again :  by  thefe  means  they  can  raife  it 
up  to  fuch  a  height  that  either  foot  only,  or  horfe,  if  it  is  neceffary, 
may  pafs  under,  or  may  (hut  the  pafTage  up  fo  clofe  that  no  body  at 
all  can  get  through ;  as  the  grate  is  raifed  and  lowered  like  the  port  of 
an  embrafure.  This  I  take  to  be  a  better  contrivance  than  the  Portcul- 
lis ;  becadie  the  grate  does  not  fall  perpendicularly  like  a  Portcullis ; 
and  therefore  is  not  fo  liable  to  be  obflrudled  by  an  enemy.-* — Thofe  then 
4hat  would  fortify  a  town  in  a  proper  manner,  fliould  obferve  thefe  di- 
regions :  befides  which,  they  (hould  not  fuffer  any  lands  to  be  tilled  nor 
buildings  to  be  ered:ed  within  a  mile  at  lead  of  it :  the  whole  country 
round  it  (hould  be  quite  clear  and  open,  free  from  all  thickets,  or 
banks,  or  plantations,  or  houfes,  which  miay  hinder  the  profpedt  of 

the  be(ieged,  and  afford  fhelter  to  an  enemy  in  his  approaches. ^Re** 

member  likewife  that  a  town>  where  the  banks  of  its  outfide  ditch  are 
higher  than  the  common  furface  of  the  earth,  may  be  accounted  very 
weak :  for  inftead  of  doing  yoU  any  good,  they  only  ferve  to  cover  the 
enemy,  and  mafk  their  batteries,  which  they  may  eafily  open  upon  you 

from  thence. But  let  us  now  proceed  to  (hew  what  is  to  be  done 

within  a  fortified  towi)  for  its  greater  fecurity  againfi:  an  enemy. 

I  will  not  trefpafs  fo  much  upon  your  time  and  patience^as  to  tell  you 
that  befides  the  directions  already  given^  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  be 
well  furnifhed  with  ammunition  and  provifions  for  the  garrifon ;  be- 
caufe^every  body  muft  know  this,  and  that  without  fuch  (lores  all 
other  precautions  and  preparations  are  to  no  purpofe.  I  (hall  only  fay 
in  general,  that  there  are  two  rules  which  (hould  never  be  forgotten 
upon  fuchoccafions  :  \ht  firft  is,  to  provide  yourfelf  with  every  thing 
that  you  think  you  may  want ;  and  the  next,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
availing  themfelves  of  any  thing  that  may  be  of  fervice  to  them  in  the 
country  round  about  you  :  for  which  purpofe,  if  there  be  any  forage, 
or  catde,  or  any  thing  elfe,  that  you  cannot  carry  off  into  the 
town,  you  ought  by  all  means  to  deftroy  it.  You  ought  likewife  to 
take  care  that  nothing  be  done  in  a  tumultuous  or  diforderly  manner, 
and  that  every  man  may  know  his  (lation,  and  what  part  he  is  to  a£t 
upon  any  occafion.  It  is  neceffary  therefore  to  give  (Iridt  orders  that 
all  the  old  men,  women,  children,  and  fick  people,  (hould  keep  clofe 
in  their  houfes,  in  order  to  leave  every  pafTage  clear  and  open  for  thofe 
that  are  young  and  fit  for  a^ion ;  fome  of  whom  (hould  always  be  under 

arms 
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,  arms  at  the  wails,  others  at  the  gates,  and  others  at  the  principal  oailes 
in  the  town,  to  be  ready  upon  any  fudden  emergency :  there  mould 
be  particular  parties  alfo  which  (hould  not  be  confined  to  any  ctrtain 
ftation,  but  appointed  to  fuccour  any  quarter  where  there  (hould  be 
occ  ifion  for  it :  fo  that  when  fuch  a  difpofition  is  made,  it  is  hardly 
poflible  that  any  tumult  fiiould  happen  which  may  |hrow  you  into 
confufion, There  is  another  thing  to  be  remembered  both  in  be- 

.  iieging  and  defending  a  town ;  which  is,  that  nothing  encourages  an 
enemy  fo  much  as  their  knowing  that  it  has  not  been  ufed  to  iieges : 
tor  it  often  happens  that  a  town  is  lofl  through  fear  alone,  without 
waiting  for  an  aflault.  The  befiegers  therefore  fl^ould  endeavour  by  all 
means  to  appear  as  powerful  and  formidable  as  they  can,  and  take  every 
oppoitunity  of  making  the  mod  oftentatious  difplay  of  their  ftrength : 
the  befieged,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  to  poll  the  ftouteft  of  theic» 
men  in  places  where  they  are  attacked  with  the  greateft  fury,  and  fuch 
as  are  neither  to  be  impofed  upon  by  appearances,  nor  driven  from 
their  pofts  by  any  thing  but  downright  force  of  arms :  for  if  the  enemy 

•  fails  in  the  lirft  attempt,  the  befieged  will  take  courage;  and  the  enemy 
perceiving  they  are  not  to  be  difmayed  by  (hew  alone,  mqft  be  obliged 
to  have  rccourfe  to  other  methods. The  engines  which  the  An- 
cients made  ulc  of  in  the  defence  of  a  town  were  many;  the  chief  of 
which  were  fuch  as  threw  darts  and  huge  flones  to  a  great  diftancc, 
apd  with  aftoni(hing  force :  they  made  ufe  of  feveral  likewife  in  be- 
iieging  towns,  as  the  battering  ram,  the  tortoife,  and  many  others  [i&J: 
inllead  of  which,  great  guns  are  now  ufed  both  by  befiegers  and  thofc 
-    that  are  befieged.     But  to  return, 

A  Governor  of  a  town  then  mud  take  care  neither  to  be  furprizcd 
by  famine,  nor  forced  by  aflTault :  as  to  famine,  I  told  you  before  that 
he  ought  to  lay  in  a  plentiful  (lock  of  proviiioos  and  ammunition  be- 
fore the  ficge  begins:  but  if  the  ficge  fliould  prove  a  very  long  one,  and 
they  (hould  fail  at  laft,  he  muft  then  dcvife  fome  extraordinary  me- 
thod of  procuring  fupplies  from  his  friends  and  allies,  cfpccially  if  a 
river  runs  through  the  town,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Cafilinum  did  from 
the  Ronians :  for  when  that  place  was  fo  clofcly  inverted  by  Hannibal 
that  they  coiiKi  fend  them  no  other  forts  of  vidluals,  they  threw  great 
quantities  of  nuts  into  a  river  that  ran  through  the  middle  of  their 
town,  which  being  carried  down  by  the  ftream  efcaped  the  enemy's 
notice,  and  fupplicd  the  befieged  with  food  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  inhabitants  of  fome  towns  which  have  been  befieged,  in  order  to 
make  the  enemy  defpair  of  reducing  them  by  famine,  have  either 
thrown  a  great  quantity  of  bread  over  their  walls,  or  gorged  an  ox 

[/;]  The  Reader  may  fee  an  account  and  dcfcription  of  them  all  in  Danet's  DiSionarj, 
binder  the  word  arma. 
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with  corHy  and  then  turned  it  out  to  fdl  into  the  enemy's  hand ;  that 
{o  when  they  killed  k,  and  found  its  ilomach  fo  full  of  corn^  they 
might  imagine  they  bad  abundance  in  the  town«*--**On  the  other  hand^ 
feme  great  Geno^als  have  ufed  as  many  artifices  and  expedients  to  di« 
ilrefs  a  town.  Fabius  Maximus  fuffered  the  Cgmpanians  to  fow  their 
fields  before  he  invefted  their  city,  in  order  to  diminiOi  their  Stores. 
When  Dionyfius  lay  before  Rhegium,  he  offered  the  people  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  during  the  treaty  prevailed  upon  them  to  furniih 
him  with  a  large  quantity  of  proviilons :  but  when  he  had  thus  leflened 
their  (lock  and  increafed  his  own,  he  immediately  blocked  up  the  towa 
fo  ftraidy  on  every  fide  that  he  foon  oUiged  them  to  give  it  up.  Alex^ 
ander  the  Great  having  a  defign  upon  Leucadia,  firfl  maae  himfelf 
mafler  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  turned  all  the  inhabitants  into 
that  place )  which  at  laft  filled  it  &>  full  of  people,  that  he  prefently 
reduced  it  by  famine.-*— —As  to  aiTaults,  I  told  you  before  that  it  is  oif 
the  utmofl  importance  to  repel  the  firfl  attack :  for  the  Romans  took 
many  towns  by  fuddeniy  afTauUing  theoi  on  every  fide,  (which  they 
called  aggredi  urbem  corona)  as  Scipio  did  when  he  made  himfelf  mafler 
of  New  Carthage  in  Spain  ^  If  fucfa  an  afiault  therefore  can  be  fuflained^ 
the  enemy  will  find  it  a  difHcult  matter  to  fucceed  afterwards :  for 
though  they  fhould  get  into  a  town,  the  inhabitants  may  find  fome  re* 
medy,  if  diey  are  not  wanting  to  themfelves ;  and  it  has  often  hap- 
pened even  in  that  cafe,  that  the  affailants  have  either  been  all  knocked 
on  the  head,  or  driven  out  again  ;  efpecially  when  the  inhabitants  have 
got  into  garret  windows,  or  upon  the  tops  of  houfes  and  turrets,  and 
fought  them  from  thence.  To  prevent  this,  the  aflailants  commonly 
either  fet  open  the  gates  to  make  way  for  the  others  to  efcape  with 
fafety,  or  gave  orders  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  every  one,  not  to 
hurt  any  body  but  fuch  as  were  in  arms,  and  to  fpare  all  thofe  that 
would  lay  them  down  t  and  this  has  frequently  been  of  great  fervice 
upon  fuch  occafions.— *-It  is  an  eafy  matter  likewife  to  make  yourfelf 
mailer  of  a  town  if  you  come  fuddeniy  and  unexpededly  upon  it;  that 
is,  if  you  are  at  fuch  a  diflance  firom  it  with  your  army,  that  the  in- 
habitants do  not  fufped  you  of  any  defign  of  that  kind,  or  imagine 
they  fhall  have  fuflicient  notice  of  your  approach  :  fb  that  if  you  can 
make  a  long  and  hafty  march  or  two,  and  fall  unawares  upon  it,  you  are 
almod  iure  to  fucceed.— —I  would  willingly  pafs  over  fome  tranfac- 
tions  in  filence  tha^  have  happened  in  our  own  times,  as  it  would  be 
difagreeaUe  to  ulk  of  myfcJf  and  my  own  exploits ;  and  what  to  fay 
of  others  I  cannot  well  tell.  Ncverthclefs,  I  cannot  hdp  propofing 
the  example  of  Cafar  Borgia  (commonly  called  Duke  Valentine)  in  this 
refped,  as  worthy  of  imitation :  for  when  he  lay  with  his  army  atNo- 
cera,  and  pretended  a  defign  npon  Camerino,  he  fuddeiily  invaded  the 
Vol.  IL  Z  z  z  Duchy 
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Duchy  of  Urbino,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  ftate  in  one  day  with- 
6at  any  difficulty,  which  another  man  could  not  have  reduced  without 
bcftewing  much  time  and  ex  pence  upon  it,  if  at  all.  It  behoves  thofc 
that  are  befieged  like  wife  to  beware  of  tricks  and  ftratagems  in  the 
enemy,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  truft  to  any  appearance,  though 
ever  fo  ufual  and  familiar  to  them,  but  to  fufpeft  there  is  fome  mif- 
chief  lurking  under  it.  Domitius  Calvinus  laying  fiege  to  a  town,  ufed 
to  march  round  it  every  day  with  a  good  part  of  his  army :  fo  that  the 
befiegcd,  imagining  at  laff  he  did  it  only  for  exercife,  began  to  grow  re- 
mifs  in  their  guards  ;  which  Domitius  perceiving,  made  an  aflault  upon 
the  town,  and  carried  it.  Some  Generals  who  have  had  intelligence 
of  troops  that  were  upon  their  march  to  relieve  a  place  they  had 
inverted,  have  drcfled  a  body  of  their  own  Soldiers  in  the  enemy's 
livery,  and  furniflied  them  with  the  fame  colours,  who  being  admitted 
into  the  town  have  prefently  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  Cimon, 
the  Athenian,  fet  fire  to  a  Temple  one  night  that  rtood  without  the 
gates  of  a  town  he  defigned  to  furprize :  upon  which,  all  the  people 
running  out  of  it  to  extinguifli  the  flames,  left  the  town  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy.  Others,  having  met  with  a  party  of  forragers  who 
were  fent  out  of  a  fortrefs,  have  put  them  all  to  thefword,  and  difguif- 
ed  fome  of  their  own  men  in  their  cloaths,  who  hive  afterwards  given 

up  the  place  to  them. Befidcs  thefc  artifices,  the  Ancients  ufed  fome 

others  to  draw  the  garrifon  out  of  a  town  they  had  a  defign  upon. 
When  Scipio  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  Africa,  he  was  very 
dclirous  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  fome  ftrong  places  which  were  well 
garrifoned  by  the  Carthaginians  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  made  a  feint 
of  affaulting  them,  but  foon  defifted  frora  the  attempt,  and  marched 
away  again  to  a  great  diftance,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  the  enemy. 
Hannibal  therefore  being  deceived  by  appearances,  immediately  drew 
all  the  garrifons  out  of  them  in  order  to  purfue  him  with  greater  force, 
in  hopes  of  entirely  crufliing  him  :  but  Scipio  being  informed  of  tiiis, 
fent  Maffinifla  with  a  fufficient  number  of  men  by  another  route,  who 
prefently  got  pofleffion  of  them.  Pyrrhus  laying  fiege  to  the  Capital  of 
Illyria  (now  Sclavonia)  where  there  was  a  very  ftrong  garrifon,  pre- 
tended at  laft  to  defpair  of  reducing  it,  and  turnings  his  arms  againft 
other  towns  which  were  not  fo  well  defended,  obliged  the  enemy  to 
draw  the  greater  part  of  the  garrifon  out  of  the  Capital  to  relieve 
them :  after  which,  he  fuddenly  returned  thither  with  his  army,  and 
took  it  without  any  difficulty.  Many  have  poifoned  wells  and  fprings, 
arid  diverted  the  courfe  of  rivers,  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  a  town  j 
but  have  not  always  fucceeded  in  that:  others  have  endeavoured  to  dif- 
may  the  inhabitants,  by  caufing  a  report  to  be  fpread  that  they  hive 
lately  gained  fome  confiderable  advantage^  and  daily  expedt  a  powerful 

reinforcement. 
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reinforcement.  Some  Generals  have  made  themfelves  mafterS  of  towns 
by  holding  a  private  correfpponjdencc  with,  and  corrupting  one  party  of 
the  inhabitants  J  for  which  purpofe  they  have  made  ufeof  feveral  diffe- 
rent methods :  others  have  fent  one  of  their  chief  Confidants  amongft 
them,  whov  under  the  pretence  of  defcrtion,  has  gained  great  credit  ia 
the  town,  and  afterwards  betrayed  it,  either  by  giving  intelligence  to  his 
friend  in  what  manner  the  guards  were  ported,  or  by  preventing  a  gate 
from  being  (hut  again  (when  it  had  been  opened  upon  any  occafion)  by 
the  breaking  down  of  a  carriage  in  it,  or  by  fome  other  means  to  faci- 
litate the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  Hannibal  prevailed  upon  an  officer 
to  betray  a  garrifon  to  him  belonging  to  the  Romans,  which  was  cf- 
fcdled  in  this  manner :  the  officer  got  leave  to  go  a  hunting  in  the  night 
under  a  pretence  that  he  durft  not  do  it  in  the  day-time,  hl\  he  fhould 
be  taken  by  the  enemy  5  and  returning  before  morning,  contrived  mat- 
ters fo  well  that  he  got  feveral  of  Hannibal's  men  admitted  with  him 
in  difguife,  who  immediately  killed  the  guards,  and  delivered  up  one  of 
the  gates  to  Hannibal.  Some  towiis  have,  been  taken  by  fufFering  their 
garrifon  to  make  a  fally  upon  the  enemy,  and  then  to  purfue  them  to 
too  great  a  dirtance  when  they  pretended  td  fly  before  them :  by  which 
they  have  been  drawn  into  an  ambufli  and  cut  off.  Many  Generals 
(and  Hannibal  among  the  reft)  have  let  a  beiieged  enemy  get  pofleffion 
of  their  camp,  in  ordor  to  throw  themfelves  betwixt  them  and  the 
town,  and  fo  prevent  their  retreat.  Others  have  impofed  upon  them 
by  pretending  to  raife  the  fiege,  as  Phormio  the  Athenian  did :  for 
after  he  had  lain  fome  time  before  the  city  of  Calcedon,  and  ravaged 
all  the  country  round  about  it,  the  inhabitants  fent  ambafladors  to  him, 
whom  he  received  with  much  courtefy,  and  made  them  fo  many  fair 
promifes  that  having  lulled  them  into  fecurity,  he  decamped  and  marched 
away  to  a  diftance  from  the  city :  but  whilft  they  were  weak  enough 
to  imagine  they  had  got  entirely  quit  of  hi^i,  and  had  laid  afide  all 
care  of  their  defence  upon  the  ftrength  of  jbis  promiles,  he  fuddenly 
returned,  and  falling  upon  them  when  they  did  not  expedt  fuch  a  viiit, 
prefently  took  the  city.  The  inhabitants  of  a  bcfiegcd  town  ought  like- 
wife  to  fecure  themfelves  by  all  means  againft  any  of  their  own  townf- 
men  whofe  fidelity  they  have  reafon  to  fufpe^:  but  they  may  fometimes 
work  upon  them  more  effectually  by  kindneifes  than  feverity  and  hardi 
treatment.  Marcellus  knew  that  Lucius  Bancius  of  Nola  was  inclined 
to  favour  Hannibal  3  yet  he  behaved  to  him  with  fo  much  generofity^ 
that  inftead  of  an  enemy  he  became  his  firm  friend.  They  fliould  alfo. 
be  at  leaft  as  much  upon  their  guard  whien  the  enemy  is  at  fome  dif- 
tance as  when  he  is  near  at  hand 3  and  to  be  particularly  careful  in  guard- 
ing thofe  places  which  they  think  are  lead  expofed  to  danger :  for  many 
towns  have  been  loft  by  being  afiaulted  in  a  par^  which  has  been  thought 
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deep  that  an  enemy  cannot  work  under  it  without  coming  to  water, 
which  is  the  beft  defence  againft  mines.  But  if  you  are  in  a  town 
whrch  ftands  upon  a  rock  or  hill,-  the  only  remedy  is  to  dig  feve- 
ral  deep  wells  along  the  foot  of  the  wall  on  the  infide,  which  may 
fervc  to  give  vent  to  the  powder  when  a  mine  is  fprung.  There  is 
indeed  another  expedient,  and  a  very  gobd  one  too,  which  is  to  coun-  - 
termine  the  enemy,  provided  you  can  difcover  their  mines  ;  but  that 
is  a  very  difficult  matter,  if  they  take  proper  care  to  conceal  them. 

The  Governor  of  a  town  that  is  befieged  ought  likewife  to  take  great 
care  that  he  be  tiot  furprized  whilft  the  garrifon  are  either  refrefliing  or 
r^pofing  themfclvcs  ;  as  after  an  aflault,  or  when  the  guards  are  re- 
lieved, (which  is  generally  at  the  break  of  day  in  the  morning,  and 
by  twilight  in  the  evening)  but  efpecially  whilft  they  are  at  their  meals: 
for  at  thofe  times  many  towns  have  been  furprized,  and   many  (allies 
made  which  have  proved  fatal  to  the  befiegers  :  upon  which  account, 
it  is  highly  neceffary  to  keep  a  ftridt  guard  always  in  every  quarter,- 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  garrifon  under  arms.     Another  thing  I 
muft  not  forget  to  tell  you,  which  is,  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  dc-^* 
fending  either  a  town  or  a  camp  is  occafioned  by  your  being  obliged  to 
<livide  your  men  :  for  as  the  enemy  may  aflault  you  at  any  time,  or  any 
place  he  thinks  proper,  with  all  his  forces  at  once,  you  muft  keep  a 
gonftant  guard  at  every  place:  fo  that  when  he  attacks  you  with  his 
whole  ftrength,  you  can  only  tlefend  yourfelf  with  part  of  your  own  [/]• 
The  befieged  are  likewife  often  in  danger  of  being  totally  ruined 
at  one  ftroke  j  whereas  the  befiegers  have  nothing  to  fear  but  a  repulfe: 
upon  which  confideration,  ibme  who  have  been  blocked  up  either  in 
3,  town  or  in  a  camp,  have  made  a  fudden  fally  with  all  their  forces, 
though  they  were  inferior  to  the  enemy,  and  utterly  difperfed  them ; 
as  Marcellus  did  at  Nola,  and  Julius  Csfar  in  Gaul;  the  latter  of  whom 
being  attacked  in  his  camp  by  a  very  powerful  army,  and  finding  he 
was  neither  able  to  defend  himfelf  there,  nor  fall  upon  the  enemy  with 
his  whole  ftrength,  bccaufe  he  was  forced  to  divide  it  to  fecure  every 
part  of  his  camp,  threw  open  the  entrenchments  on  one  fide,  and  fa- 
cing about  that  way  with  all  his  men,  exerted  himfelf  with  fuch  vigour 
and  courage  that  he  totally  defeated  the  enemy.     The  conftancy  and 
refolution  of  the  befieged  likewife  often  difmay  and  weary  out  the  be- 
iiegers.     In  th^  wars  betwixt  Pompey  and  Caefar,  their  two  armies  lying 
near  each  other,  and  Caefar*s  being  in  great  want  of  provifipns,  a  piece 
of  the  bread  which  his  men  were  forced  to  eat  was  brought  to  Pom- 
pey ;  who  finding  that  it  was  made  of  herbs,  gave  ftrid:  orders  that 
none  of  his  own  Soldiers  fhould  fee  it,  left  they  ftiould  be  daunted 
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when  they  perceived  what  a  fort  of  an  enemy  they  had  to  deal  mth. 
Nothing  did  the  Romans  fo  much  honour  in  their  warsiwith  Hannibal 
as  their  unihakcn  firmnefs  and  conftancy :  for  they  never  fiied  for  peace, 
nor  (hewed  the  leaft  figns  of  fear  even  in  the  loweft  ebb  of  their  for- 
tune :  on  the  contrary,  when  Hannibal  was  almoft  at  their  gates,  they 
ibid  the  ground  upon  which  he  was  encamped  at  a  much  greater  price 
than  they  would  have  afked  for  it  at  any  other  time ;  and  were  fo  in- 
flexible in  the  profecuxion  of  the  enterprizes  they  had  in  hand,  that  they 
would  not  raife  the  Siege  of  Capua  to  defend  Rome  itfelf  at  a  time 
when  it  was  daily  threatened  with  a  fiege.. 

I  am  fenfiMe,  after  all,  that!  have  told  you  many  tilings  which you^ 
muft  have  known  before,  and  perhaps  may  haveconfidered  as  well  as  my* 
fclf:  but  this  I  did  (as  I  told  you  Iftiould  do)  that  you  might  perfedly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  true  military  difcipline  and  the  Art  of  War, 
and  for  the  inilrudion  of  others  who  may  not  have  had  the  fame  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  them  that  you  have. — ^And  now.  Gentlemen,  I 
think  I  have  but  little  more  to  add  to  what  I  havse  faid  upon  this  fub-^ 
jedt,  except  it  be  to  lay  down  fome  general  rules  in  military  difcipline, 
which  yet  you  probably  may  think  very  obvious  and  common. 
CD  You  muft  know  then,  that  whatfocver  is  offervioe  to  the  enemy,  muft 
bt  prejudicial  to  you  5  and  contrarywife,-^/-He  that  is  moft  careful  to 
oblerve  the  motions^  and  defigns  of  the  enemy,  and  takes  moft  pains  in 
exercifing  and  difciplining  his  army,  will  be  leaft  expofed  todanger,  and 
has  moft  reafon  to  expert  fuccefs  in  his  undertakings.— 4^Js[ ever  come 
to  an  engagement  till  you  have  infpired  your  men  with,  courage,  and 
fee  them  in  good  order  and  caggi,  to  fight  y  nor  hazard  a  battle  till 
they  fcem  confident  of  vidtory.-^^It  is  better,  if  you  can,  to  fubduc 
an  enea)y  by  famine  than  the  fwora:  for  in  battle,  Fojiune  has  often  a 
much  greater  fliare  than  either  prudence  or  valour.-^^No  enterprize 
is  more  likely  to  fucceed  than  one  which  is  concealedfrom  the eneoiy 
till  it  is  ripe  for  execution.-^3— Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in 
lime  of  war  than  to  know  Jiow  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity when  it  is  offered. — 5— Few  men  are  brave  by  nature :  but  good 
difcipline  and.  experience  make  many  fo.-«--l— Good  order  and.  difci- 
pline in  an,  army  are  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  courage  alone. 
^^  If  any  of  the  enemy's  troops  defert  them,  and  come  over  to  you,  it 
is  a  great  acquifition,  provided  they  prove  faithful :  for  the  lofs  of  them 
will  be  more  felt  than  that  of  thoie  who  are  killed  in  battle ;  though  de- 
ferters  indeed  will  always  be  fufpe<fted  by  their  new  friends,  and  odious 
to  their  old  ones.-i-l — In  drawing  up  an  army  in  order  of  battle,  it  is 
better  to  keep  a  fufiicient  rcferve  to  fupport  your  front  line  upon^  occa- 
fion,  than  to  extend  it  iojfuch  a  manner  as  to  make  but  one  rank  as 
it  were  of  your  army.— 1=-If  a  General  perfeilly  knows  his  ownftrength 
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aiid  thtt  of  the  enemy,  he  caa  hardly  mifcarry.-4^The  goodncfi  of 
your  foldiers  w  of  more  cohfequence  than  the  number  of  them  :  and 
fpnictimes  the  fituadon  of  the  place  is  of  greater  advantage  and  fecdricy 
(than  the  goodnefs  of  your  Soldiers^-^-nF-Sudden  and  unexpeSed  oo 
cidehtfi  often  throw  an  army  into  confufion ;  but  things  that  are  fa- 
miliar, and  have  come  on  by  flow  degrees,  are  litde  regarded  :  it  is  the 
beft  way  therefore  when  you  have  a  new  enemy  to  deal  with,  to  ac- 
cudom  your  men  to  the  fight  of  them  as  often  as  you  can  by  flights 
ikirmiihes  before  you  come  to  a  general  engagement  with  thcm.-tL. 
He  whofe  troops  are  in  diforder  themfeivcs  whilft  they  are  purfuiag  a 
routed  enemy,  will  moft  probably  Ipfe  the  advantage  he  had  gained 
before,  and  be  routed  in  his  turn •-/-» Whoever  has  not  taken  proper 
jcztjc  to  furniih  himfelf  with  a  fufficient  ftock  of  provifions  ^d  amnM« 
nltion,  bids  fair  to  be  vaoqui(hed  without  ftriking  a  (Iroke.-^-XHe  that 
is  cither  ftrongar  in  Infimtry  than  Cavalry,  or  in  Cavalry  than  Infantry, 
-inufl  chufe  his  ground  accordingly  .-^-i-If  you  would  know  whether 
you  have  any  Spies  in  your  camp  in  the  day-time,  you  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  order  every  man  to  his  tent.-^^When  you  arc 
aware  that  the  enemy  is  acquainted  with  your  defigns,  you  muft  change 
them-^it^After  you  have  confulted  many  about  what  you  ought  to  do» 
.confer  with  very  few  concerning  what  you  are  actually  refolved  to  do. 

"^'  J2-L. Whilft  your  men  are  in  quarters,  you  muft  keep  them  in  good  or- 
der by  iear  and  punifhment;  but  when  they  are  in  the  field,  by  hopes 
.4md  rcwards.-*^-iWife  Generals  never  come  to  an  engagement  but  when 
^hey  are  either  compelled  by  downright  neccflity,  or  can  do  it  with 
tgreat  ad^antage.^«*-^Take  great  care  that  the  enemy  may  not  be  ap- 
prized of  the  order  in  which  you  defign  to  draw  up  your  array  for  bat- 
tle :  and  above  all  things,  make  fuch  a  difpofition  that  your  iirft  line 
:may  fall  back  with  eafe  and  convenience  into  the  fecond,  and  both  of 
them  into  the  third  upon  occafion.-^^^In  time  of  adtion  be  fure  not 
to  call  off  any  of  your  Battalions  to  a  different  fervice  from  what  they 
were  deftincd  to  at  firil,.  left  you  fhould  occafion  diforder  and  confu- 
fion  in  yoar  ^uroy.-^^-^Unexpefted  accidents  cannot  well  be  prevented ; 
but  thofe  that  are  fbrefeen  may  eafily  be  obviated  or  remedied.-c^^-^ 
-Men,  arms,  money,  and  provifions,  are  the  finews  of  vrar;  but  of 
thefe  four,  the  two  firft  are  moft  neceflary :  for  men  and  arms  will 
always  find  money  and  provifions ;  but  money  and  provifions  cannot 
always  raife  men  and  arms,"^'  A  richjnaii  without  arms,  muft  be  a 
prey  to  a  poor  Soldier  well  armed. -2?iftAccuflom  your  men  to  abhor  a 
foft  and  effeminate  way  of  life,  and  to  defpife  all  manner  of  luxury, 
extravagance,  and  delicacy,  either  in  their  diet  or  drefs. 

Let  thefe  general  rules  fuffice  at  prefcnt  as  altogether  neceflfary  to  be 
remembered:  though  indeed  I  am  fenfiblc  I  might  have  introduced 
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fi^eral  other  topics  in  the  courfe  of  this  converfation,  which  would 
have  fallen  in  properly  enough  with  our  fubjedj  for  inftanoe,  I  might 
b&Ve  (hewn  in  how  many  different  difpolitions  the  Ancients  drew  up 
their  armies,  in  what  manner  they  cloathed  their  Soldiers,  and  how  they 
employed  them  at  different  times;  with  feveral  other  particulars,  which 
I  thought  might  be  omitted,  not  only  becaufe  you  may  have  various 
Other  means  of  informing  yourfelves  of  thefp  things,  but  becaufe  I  did 
not  propofe  to  myfelf  at  firft  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  ancient 
military  difcipline,  but  only  tp  point  out  the  methods  by  which  much 
better  order  and  difcipline  might  be  eftablifhed  in  our  armies  than  there 
is  any  where  to  be  found  at  prefent :  upon  which  account,  I  thought  I 
had  no  occafion  to  make  any  farther  mendon  of  ancient  rules  and  in^ 
ftitutions  than  what  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the :  introduction  of 
ilich  an  jedabliihment.  I  know  very  well  that  I  might  likcwife  have 
taken  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  more  copioufly  upon  the  method  of 
exerjufing  and  difciplining  Cavalry,  and  of  difcourung  upon  the  nature 
of  Sea-fervice :  for  thofe  who  write  upon  the  Art  of  War  tell  us,  there 
is  a  Soa*arjmy>  and  a  Land-army,  an  army  of  Infantry,  and  an  army  of 
Cavalry^  Of  naval  affairs,  however,  I  fhall  i^y  nothing,  becaufe  I  do 
not  prQtend  to  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  but  leave  that  to  the 
Genoefe  and  Venetians,  who  have  done  fuch  wonderful  things  by  their 
e^cperience  in  thofe  matters :  nor  (hall  I  fay  any  more  of  Cavalry^  be* 
c(iufe  (as  I  told  you  before)  that  part  of  our  Soldiery  is  the  leaft  cor- 
rupted :  for  if  your  Infantry  (in  which  the  ftrength  of  an  army  chiefly 
confifts)  be  well-difciplined,  your  Cavalry  muft  of  ncccffity  be  fo  too. 
I  would  advife  any  one;  however,  vi^ho  is  defirous  to  raife  and 
keep  up  a  good  body  of  Cavalry,  in  the  firfl  place,  to  fill  his  country 
with  Stallions  of  the  bed  breed  that  can  be  procured,  and  to  encourage 
the  farmers  to  rear  foals  and  colts,  as  your  countrymen  do  calves  and 
young  mules ;  and  in  the  next,-  (in  order  to  promote  the  (ale  of  them) 
to  liiake  every  one  that  keeps  a  mule  keep  a  horfe  alfo;  and  to  oblige 
him  that  would  keep  but  one  beafl  only  to  make  ufe  of  a  horfe:  be- 
fides  which,  he  ihould  oblige  all  thofe  that  wear  garments  made  of% 
iine  cloth  to  keep  one  horfe  at  leafl.  This  method  was  taken  by  a  cer- 
tain Prinqe  in  our  own.  mefmory,  and  in  a  very  little  time  he  faw  his 
country  abound  with  excellent  horfes.  As  to  any  thing  elfe  relating  to 
Cavalry^  I  inaft  refer  you  to  what  I  have  faid  before  upon  that  Subjed, 
and  the  prefent  eftabliflied  difcipline. 

But  yQu  may  deiire  perhaps  to  know,  before  we  part,  what  qualifi- 
cations a  General  ought  to  be  poflefled  of,  and  I  will  fktisfy  you  in  a 
few  words }  for  I  cannot  make  choice  of  a  more  proper  man  than  fuch 
a  onQ.a§  is  mi^i'  of  the  qualifications  I  have  already  particularised  and 
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fecommended:  9Lnd[k]ytt  ctoi  thofe  are  noc  fufficldntr  except  be 
lias  abilities  to  ftrike  but  Something  new  of  bis  own  upon  occafion:  for 
,  fto  man  ever  excelled  in  llis  profeffioh  that  could  not  do  tt&at  s  and  if  a 
i^dy  attid  cpitk  m ventiort  is  necd&i^  and  -  hoiiowable  in  anjr  profeffioo^ 
certaihiy  it  in\ift  be  lb  in  the  An  bf  War  above  all  otittrs;  Thos  w« 
ibe  htiw  any  invention  or  new  expedient,  how  trifling  foever  it  niay  be^ 
is' celebrated  by  Hiftorians;  Alexander  was  admired  only  fbrcaufing  a 
cvLi^tb  be  held  tip  at  tht  point  of  «  lancc'as  a  iignd  for  decampiag 
(ihftead  of  founding  z  tranfipet  as  tifual)  in^cprder  to  decamp  m  fileoce 
and  nnobferved.  The  fame  Prittce  ia  likewife  comniended  fw  oodetv 
ing  ^is  men  to  kneel  down  on  the  left  knee  to  receive  the  enemy^npoii 
a  certain  occafion^  that  fo  they  might  be  able  to&fltaia  the  attadc  widb 
greater  firmnefs :  by  which  means,  he  not  only  gained  a  vidxiry,  bat 
ftrch  a. degree  of  reputation  that  Statues  werd  ereded  to  him  in  diat- 
attitude.  But  as  it  is  now  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  conva:&« 
tibn,  I  will  concludie  it  with  returning  to  the  point  from  whence  we 
let  off;  left  I  (houM  expofe  myfelf  to  the  ridicule  which  is  iifuaUy  and 
jtfftly  beflowed  upon  fuch  as  make  long  digrefiions^  and  wander  from 

their  (iitgeft  till  they  are  loft, ^If  you  remember,  Cofimo,  jrou  feemed 

to  wonder  that  I  who  profefted  to  hold  the  Ancients  in  fuch  admim^ 
tion,  and  fo  liberally  beftowed  my  cenfure  upon  others  fer  not  iwitBt^ 
ing  them  in  matters  of  the  greateft  confequence,  have  not  copied  theit 
example  myfelf  in  the  Art  of  War,  which  ia  my  profeffion,  andin 

which  I  have  (pent  Jfo  much  of  my  time  and  ftudies.    In  anfwer  td 

•»♦'••■  .'  ■         ..     ■- 

4  [i]  TM  Ancient9,  in  reckoning  up  the  qualities  of  a  good  General,  Mve  Fortune  H 
place  bjr.itiAfy  and  d'tftinguiihed  it  from  Knowledge  in  the  Art  of  War*  Efojk  0^}/Um^ 
fays  Xu^jr^.  infummo  Imperatore  quatuor  has  res  inejfe  oportere^  Jcienttam  rei  militarist  virtur 
Um,  auSiritatem^  felidtatem.  He  fhews  afterwards  that  thefe  four  qusllittes  met  bmi- 
nently  hi  Pompey.  Reliquum  efi  ut  di  filicitaU  fuam  frmfiart  Jg  fiiff^  mmi  p9t$fi^  •■mi*' 
ff^iff^  ^'  €$famem$rar£  de  aHir9  pojhtmus ;  Jicut  aqmum  btmini  ii  fite/iaU  Durum  timidt 
ift  paufadicamus, .  Ego  emm  Jic  exifiimo :  Maximtf  Mar^elloy  Scipsonty  Mario^  V  ugtirts 
snagms  Imperatprihus^  non  folum  propter  virtutimj.Jid  etiam  propter  Jirfunam, Jfigpius  im^ 
pena  mandata^  at  que  exercitus  ejfe  commijfos*  Fuit  enim  profe&9  ^hujdam  fimamsvith 
quaeiam  0d  afkpMiidiHesht  bf  gloriam^  (^  ad  res  magnas  bene  gerindas  divim^f  ne^smH^ 
fkrtuna.  ProicgiMmtL  Cap.  x.  xvi«-—'-^One  might  add  another  Qualification  that,  (p 
xequifite  in  a  General^  and  a  very  neceflary  one  too,  viz.  that  he  tnould  be  perfedlh 
his  b^ily  fenfesy  fuch  as  feeing,  hearing,  &c.  The  great  and  decUtve  batde  of  Yvfy 
IB  France  was  l<^  by  the  fliopt-fiightedneff  of  one  of  the  Generals*  The  Vilboiint  Tavm- 
jiMB  bomg^xtremdy  iboit-figbteds  had  pli^ced  the  federal  diviiioas  q/i  herie  (q  ck>|e  t^ 
one  anotbec,  tbatthere  was  not  only  no  fpace  left  through  whkb  the  Reiters  might  re- 
tire to  jr^lv  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  after  they  had  wheeled  aiccor^^  to""  tlirir'  ord^s  t 
Init  t9tti  the  very  tKvifibns  Aeihfdves  had  no  intervals,  by  ib^ana  of  which  tfaiy  nmht  cx<- 
4terfd  dieiifelvea  when  thef  mond*.  So  that  if  they  ftirrcri  cm  fo  litdct  JJB^j  ioftted  tod 
<»wde4  ftch  other,  i^  esror,  which  noc  being  ohCerved  by  any.  body,  ana  tbece^ 
kft  wiKbout  remedy,  V.enr  niuch  dimefled  the  army  of  tbe  League,' a|id  put  it  into  great 

confufion. ^Naf^ indeed,' k' enthieAy  dccafioned  the^loft  of  ttiebtttfa^*  '8i0 DmUiA 

H!/t.rf  thiGsvilH^ari^rf  Firmifh^okXl.  ?  ■  tr        .  ;t  .    •  j   -    .   >.;     : 
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this,  I  tt>)d  you  that  taai  who.  fa^ve  aisygr^t  defignin  view,  ought  ip 
the  firft  place  :to  make  due  preparatioi>s,  and  qualify  themfelyes  io  a 
proper  manner  to  carry  it.  into  execution:  when  they  have  a  fair  oppor^ 
timity  of  fo  doiogiF  Now  I  ifiuft  leave;  you  to  judge  £ro9i  the  long  coor 
veriation  we  have  had  to^jbyi,  whetjicr.J^ammafter  of  fi^  ahili* 
ties  to  reduce  our  .preient  miUtatiy  diiicipline  toth^  ilandarci  of  die  Ap* 
cientSt  or  not;  and  howofte^  I  A^uft  jh^ve  rev<^ved  this. matter  in  my 
mind :  from  whence  yo»  wlU  be  iibljp  to  fprm  a  {>retty  good  conjei^e 
how  much  I  have  it  ati  bear$j  mi  whether  I  would  not  adually  haye 
attempted  to. execute  Uiy  -4^%%  if  jCi^r  I  bad  been  favoured  with  i 
proper.  opportuini^«j  .Fttf  your  fuith«r  iatisfadtion,  and  my  ^ovvn  juiU* 
fication  however,  aad  to  .d^htfge  my  jHromife  ip  ibime  meafure,  I  wiU 
ihew  you,  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  in  fome  reiped^,  and  hovv  eafy  ^ 
one  in  others,  to.cop^y  jthe.  Apcients  in  this  point  at  prefent. 

I  iay  then  that.nothing  in  the  w<;M*ld  can  be  more  eaiily  effeded,  tha^ 
to  reduce  miUtary  'djfioipliiie  to  tbe-  fiandard  of  the  Ancients,  if  a  Prince 
or  State  be  iable  to  raife  an  army  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thouiand  young 
men  in  his  own  dominions  :  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more 
difficulty  if  thn  power  be  wanting*  Now  to  explain  myielf  more  fiilly^ 
3Foa  myuft  kndw  that  fbme  Generals  have  done  great  things,  and  gained 
much  reputation>  with  armies  ready  formed  and  well-difciplined  to  their 
bands,  as  we  notight  inftance  in  feveral  of  the  Roman  Citizens,  and  othera 
who  have  cx>mmanded  armies  which  they  found  ready  diiciplined,  and 
therefore  had  nothmg:more  to  do  but  to  keep  them  fo,  and  to  coadud: 
them  likeable  Commanders.  Others,  who  have  been  no  lefs  renowned 
for  their  exploits,  have  not  only  been  obliged  to  diicipline  their  arniies, 
bfit  even  to  raife  them  out  of  the  earth  as  it  were,  before  they  coul4 
face  80  enemy :  and  thefe  certably  deferve  a  much  grater  degree  of 
applauie  than  thofe  who  had  the  command  of  veteran  and  weU-difc;i* 
plined  armies.  Amongft  fucb,  we  may  reckon. Pelopidaa,  Epaminondas, 
TuUus  Hoftilius,  Philip  pf  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Gyrua  JCing  of  Perfidi  and  Gracchus  the  Roman,  who  all  had  their  ar^ 
-mips  to  raife  add  difcipline  before  d^ey  oould  lead  them  into  the  field : 
and.  yet.  they  we«e  enabled  to  efiedt  thefe  things  by  their  own  great 
paitsy  and  .Having  fubje(3:s  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  that  they  could  dif* 
tif^ine  and  train'  them  up  as  they  pleafed.  But  it  would  have  been  ut^ 
terlv  impoffible  that  anyone  of  them,  how  great  £bever  his  merit  ani 
qyaJifiqalons  n^  fhould  ever  have  peifornxed.aoy  thing 

snenumtUe  in  av foreign  country,  thC;  inhabitants  of  vKhic^  .weire;^ccif^^ 
rupt  and  averfe  to  al)  good  order  and  neceflary  obedience.'  l^ist^jocijt 
jfiiflScient  thcfrefbre  in  Italy  xp  know  how  to  command  an  ar^xiy  almdy 
laifbd/and  difciplinedj  jt^Gene/al  muft  firft  raife  and  difcipline  it  him* 
felf,  before  he  puts  himielfat  the  head  of  it  t  but  no.. bpdy  can  do 
*:i^>  4  A  2  that 
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thiit  exefcpl  a  Frincb  Vi^ho%  pbfftfled^^  Itfjg^rteri^hofrids^ittnd  lutfiigf ciit 

nomber TO  fubjeas,  whkih-I  am  ik)t }  ncrdtd  I^v^^tv  or  etw  cilMti^ 

commahd  dny  but  f<M-e4gn>  armies,  compofed  of  Sohiienr  who  oW6d 

xhe  n6  Mthiral  obedience :  aAd  whethk  it  is  pdffible  to -eftablkh  ^idi: 

difcipfirid  as  T  have  been  recommeilding  amoAgfl:  trob[>s  of  that  kiodi-I 

fulAiiit  to  yotir  cbnfidehitidn.    Do -j^ti  think  I  cottldever^make  4h«l2» 

iiicti-tzTTY  heavier  artxis  thdntheyuftid  to  do;  and  t>iot  only  arras  but 

pi^vifions  for  two  or  three  days^  and  a  fpadt  or  lAattbck'  into  the  bar-^ 

grai  ?  Could  I  ever  make  them  -dig,-  or  keep  them  whole  days  itog^^ 

ther  at  their  exercife^  in  order  to  'fit  %bem  for  she  ^etd  ?'  Gdald  'h'ketfp^ 

(bem  from  gaming,  drinking,  whoring,  fweamig,  and'thcfe  oti»t'jfiV»' 

which  are  got  to  fuch  a  k^  amoti^  the  Soi(fetv  &f  thefd  it)tti«»'i& 

How  long  muft  it  be  before  I  could  «ftabti{h  filch  ordepidifeipliiH^ 

and  obedience  amongft  them,  that  if  there  ihoo}d;4iappaii  to  foe  atttMr 

full  of  ripe  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  not  one  of  them  Aaald- 

dare  to  touch  it ;  of  which  (brt  we  meet  with  feveral  itiftmctts  tfiUdUgft^ 

thie- Ancients?  What  rewards  could  I  prdmife  them  of  fafScittntweiebt' 

fb'hiake'theni  love  nie?  or  what  threats  could  I  ufe  to  make  tlietB  K$df 

me,' when  they  know  that  when  the  War  is  over  I  (hal)  have  nothm^ 

more  to  do  with  them  ?  How  could  I  ever  make  thofe  tdhAmcA  of  aiyf 

tSilh^,  ^ho  have  no  (hame  in  them  ?  How  can  they  rttpeSt-mt;  whett 

they  hardly  know  my  face?  By  what  Cod  or  what  Saint  muA  ib«^ 

fwear?  by  him  whom  thiey  worship,  or  thofe  ^hoM  tiiey  bla^eiHel^ 

What  God  they  worfhip  I  know  not;  nor  do  Iknow  what*  SairftUhey 

db  nof  blafbheme.     How  could  I  hope  they  would  ever  obferve  any 

pr6mifei  wncn  1  faw  they  did  not  pay  the  lead  regard  to  thcilf  Word,  otf^ 

m^^^fed'^W^vould  reverence  man,  when  they  (hew  ib  much  diOlo^ 

^Kirtfe^^^^Sff^^What  good  i»)preffion  then  could  li^amp  upon  fo ^ottefi^ 

Sid'tarii^         maft  ?— 7— If  you  objcft  that  the  Swifs  and  SpaniiMiit 

aYc''go6d  Soldiers,  I  freely  confefs  that  I  thihfk  tbehnt  much  better  thatif 

ihd  mliahs ;  but  if  you  have  attended  to  whatl  have^been  foying,  «k1- 

etJnfider'th'fe'difci^lihfe  of  both  thofe  nations,  you  will  find  they  All  Very* 

laV'ihdrt  of  the'  Anidienrs  in  many  refpedfe.   The  fuperiorlty  of  the  Swift-^ 

l^bwkl^to  thi^ir  ancient  inftitutions^  and  the  want  of  Cavalry,  as^I  told^ 

ybu' fofoi'e  *' iihd  that  of  the  Spaniards^  to  necbifityi  forastbey  gtili*^ 

lilly  cairjr  on'  their  wafs  in'foreiign  pans,  thty  oanDM  hope  toi^fcd{M^dr6 

tlhw  fofca  fcrkttlei  and  *theitfore  muft  either  conquer  or  diei  J  Thfe  Jt^i* 

ciSir  re&k^^'i^^  nefoIbt^'Soldierss  but  they  are  very  defiici«nt  bo^¥W> 

ii^fsvMlid^y^^  if  wot  their  only  exjceltenciii 

^dHfil^in  (WHdih^ii^^  i  feteu'gtf'fronni  ihe:pu(h*6f  af^ik*,^ 

of  the  jpbint  of  a  Sv^oHd  7  and  ftotild  any  man  flftenipt  to  inftru^t  thtbv 

in  w^at  tjiey  are  1B\  ^wftntin^y  *  iefpecially  if  hV be  a  liDveigne^j  lie  Wottkl^ 

fiiitid^&n'his^tntle&vobft'tc}  ho\Mirt^  ^i€ir^9#iiicttt! 

:     '    :•  have 
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have  been  fa  weak  and  puiiUaiiioEiousrfor  a  long  time,  that  they  were 
Dot  able  to  introduce  any  gpod^  military  inilitutioa  :  aad  not  being  ,re-^ 
duced  to  it  by  neceffity  like  the  Spaniards^  they  coqid  not  dp  it  pi; 
themfclves :  fo  that  they  are  now  be«i3inie  the  fcpra  and  deriiion  of  the 
worldp  The  people  incked  Are;i>ot  to  h€  blamed  for  thi$,  but  their. 
Priocesi  who  have  been  juftly.pufiifhed  for  it,  and  loil  their  dooiinioi^ 
without  being  able  to  ftrike  a  (broke  in  their  defence.  To  confirm 
what  I  have  faid>  let  medefire  you  to  recoUedt  how  many  wars  there 
have  been  in  Italy  £ince  it  w^s-invadcd  by  cWles.VUI.  of  France  f 
and  though  mars  generally  makQ-nierHgood  Soldiers,  yet  the  loi;igeF  thefei 
warslaftedt  die  rworie  were  our  otlkers  and  i  private  mexv  This.wa^. 
owing io:the  nature  eif  their  military  difcipUne  and  inftitutlons^  whidbt 
huve  long  been  very  bad^  ^d  Aill  continue  fo ;  and  what  is  &.iil  wcM-fe^ 
there  is  no  body  that  ia  able  to  reform  them.  It  is  in  vain  therefore 
to  think  of  ever  .retrieving  the  reputation  of  the  Italian  arms  by 
any  other  nnethod  tbtn  what  I  have  prcfcribedy  and  by  the  co-operatioa 
of  fooie  powerful  Princes  in  Italy :  for  then  the  ancient  difcipline  nfiight 
be  introduced  again  amongft  raw  Jioneft  men  who  are  their  own  Sul>> 
jeds ;  though  it  never  can  amongft  a  parcel  of  corrupted  debauched 
ia£:al8  and  foreigners;  as  noSculptor^  how  ikilful  foever  in  his  art> 
can  hope  to  make  a  good  Statue  out  of  a  block  of  marble  that  has  been 
mangled  and  fpoiled  before  by  fome  bungler:  whereas  he  will  be  fur« 
to^fncceedjf  he  has  a  frelh  block  to  work  upon. 

Before  our  Italian  Princes  had  been  fcourged  by  the  Ukrampntape^^ 
they  thought  it  fufficient  for  a  Prince  to  write  a  handfbme  letter^  pr 
return  *.  civil  anfwer  to  one ;  to  excel  in  drollery  and  repartee;  ta^Or, 
dermine  and  deceive  one  another  ;  and  to  fet  themfelves  off  with  }$w.e)s 
and  lace ;.  to  eat  and  ikep  in  greater  magnificence  and  luocury  jJiajpi  thftif 
neighboars ;  to  fpend  their  time  in  wanton  dalliance  and  lafqly^ou^  plear 
fures ; .  to  keep  up  a  haughty  kind  of  State^  and  grind  the.  f^c^es  of  jthqir 
Subjeds }  to  indulge  themfclves  in  indolence  and  inadivity  ;  to  dUpQfp 
of  their  military  honours  and  preferments  to  Pimps  a^dParafites;  to 
Aegled;)and  defpife  mieiit  of  every  kind ;  tOi :  browbeat  thofe.  that  ep^e9::^ 
voured  to  point- out  any  thing  that  was  falutary  or  praife^-wqrthyy.j^^ 
have  their'  words  and  fayiags  looked  upon  as  oracles ;  not  fprefeeing,. 
(weak  and  infatuated  as  tl^y  were)  that  by  fuch  a  copdudb  they  were 
making  la  rod  for  their  own  backs,  and  expofing  thepielves  to  the 
ipfircy^af^befirft. invader.  To  ibis  were  owing,  the  dreadful  akrois^ 
thC(difgracef«idefeat$>  and  the  afloniOiing  loCks  they /uftabied  la  the 
year  one. thouland  four  hundred  and  oiucty-four;  and  hence  ij^pamc  to 
pafe  that  three  .of  the  *Qoft:  pawerful  Suifc^ifi^^to^y  wc?^  ^'>  nften  ra- 
vaged and  laid  wafte  in  ;thQilfe  tinges.  But  rpntr  bk  to 
fte4hac  Ibofe  ?mKiih  wberarp  y a  kft  j^             -^  of  m^ 
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are  fd  far  frook  taking  warning  frorii  the  downfat  of  cAheri,  that  they 
porfae  the  fame  cotirf^,  and  live  in  the  fame  fort  of  raifmle  and  fatdl 
i^ctirity  I  not  cbnfidefing  that  Princes  ih  former  times^  who  were  defi^ 
rous  either  to  acquire  new  dominion,  or  atleaft  to  preferrei  their  owti^ 
ftri^y  obferved  all  thofe  rules  which  I  have  laid  down  aadreooa^ 
nknded  in  the  courfe  of  thi»  eonverfttion)  and  that  their  chief  endeti 
vCvtts  were  to  inure  their  bodies  to  aU  wanner  of  hardflup  and  fiitigtte^ 
and  to  fortify  their  minds  againft  danger  and  the  fear  of  death.  Thu9 
Julius  Casfar,  Alexieinder  of  Mlcedon,  and  many  other  great  men  and 
heroic  Princes  whom  I  have  mentiohed  befbr^y  alwayt  fought  ai  ttid 
head  c(  their  own  attties^  always  marched  wilil  dhetfih  on  foots<  tbS 
carried  ^tit  own  arms;  and  if  any  of  them  ever  loft  their  p9¥wr^ 
they  loft  their  life  with  it  at  the  fame  time,  and  died  with  the  fimie 
reputation  and  glory  which  they  had  always  maintained  whilft  they  Hvedw 
So  that,  how  much  foev^  we  condemn  the  inordinate' thirft  of  domi** 
nion  in  ibme  of  them,  we  cannot  reproach  any  of  themi  with  fcftii0& 
and  effeminacy,  or  accufe  diem  of  having  lived  in  fo  delicate  or  indo« 
lent  a  manner,  as  to  enervate  and  make  them  unfit  to  reign  over  man-* 
kind.  If  then  our  Princes  would  read  and  duly  confider  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  thefe  great  men,  one  would  think  it  impoflible  they  fliould 
not  after  their  conduct,  or  that  their  dominions  mould  long  continuo 
in  the  feeble  and  langui(hing  condition  they  are  in  at  pre&nt*^  >jV 
.  But  as  you  complained  m  your  Militia  in  the  beginning  of  this  omM 
i^faitidn,  I  maft  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that  if  yon  had  formed  it  uponi 
the  model,  and  exercifed  it  in  the  manner  I  have  recommendeds  ancl  fc^ 
had  lOoC  anfwered  your  expectation,  you  would  then  indeed  have>  ]»][£ 
irafon  for  your  complaint :  but  as  you  have  neither  formed  nor  difdp^ 
1^^  it^'ln  that  manner;  you  your(eif  are  more  properly  to  be  bladn^' 
if  it  has  proved  an  abortion  inftead  of  a  perfed:  birth.  The  Venedaiis^ 
and  thelDukc  of  Ferrara  alfo^  made  a  good  beginning,  but  they  did  noi 
pcrfevere:  fo  that  if  they  likewife  mifcarried,  it  is  to  be^imputed  tcf 
their  own  i^irmapagement,  and  not  the  defeds  of  their  men  t  tor{Wl0: 
Venture  to  afiirm,  that  the  iirft  State  in  Italy  that  ihtlL  take  up  tbis:  rick 
thod,  and  j[Surfue  it,  will  ibon  become  mafter  of  the  wh(^  Province;  wid 
fucceed'  as  Thilip  of  Macedon  did ;  who  having  learnt  from  £panii^ 
nondas  theTheban  the  right  method  of  forming  and  difciplining  an  army^ 
grew  fo  powerful,  whilft  the  other  States  of  Greece  were  buried  in  in- 
dp}(p9cean4fki9cury,  and  wholly  taken  up  in  plays*  and  banquets,^  that 
he  conquered  them  all  in  a^few  years,  and  left  his  Son  fuch  a  founda-< 
tion  to  build  upon,  that  he  was  able  to  fubdue  the  whole  world,  Who^ 
ever  therefore  defpifes  this  advice  (whether  he  be  a  Prince  or  Governor 
of  a  Commonwealth)  has  biit  little  regard  for  himfelf  or  his  country: 
and  for  my  own  pan»  I  cannot  Jhelp  complaining  of  Fortune,  which 
:x.)    r  (hould 
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{hould  either  not  have  fuffered  me  to  have  kiK>wn  thefe  thiogi,  or  given 
me  power  to  put  them  in  execution ;  which  is  a  thing  I  cannot  hope 
for  now  I  am  ib  J&r  advanced  in  years.  JFor  which  reafoq,  I  have, 
freely  communicate  my  thoughts  to  you  of  this  matter,  as  young  men. 
and  well  qualified  not  only  to  inftil  fuch  advice  into  the  ears  of  your 
Princes,  if  you  approve  of  it,  but  to  aflift  them  in  carrying  it  ifiUf, 
execution  whenever  a  proper  opportunity  (hall  offer:  and  let  me.coiv- 
jure  you  not  to  defpair  of  fuccefs,  fince  this  Province  feems  deftined  to 
revive  Arts  and  Sciences  which  have  feemcd  long  fince  dead ;  as  we  fee 
it  has.  already  .raif^d  Poetry,  Faiating,  and  Sculpture  as  it  were  from 
^^  gr^V?.  As  to  myfelf  indeed,  I  cannot  expedl.to  fee  fo  happy  ai 
change  at  my  time  of  life :  but  if  fortune  had  indulged  me  fome  year« 
ago  with  a  territory  fit  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  I  think  I  (hould  foon 
have  convinced  the  world  of  the  excellency  of  the  ancient  military  dif-^ 
cipline  5  for  I  would  either  have  encreafed  my  own  dominions  with 
glory^  or  at  leaft  not  have  loft  them  with  infamy  and  diigrace  [/J. 

[/]  **  After  all,  (favs  Dr.  Ldand  in  a  Note  upon  his  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon]  a 
fcrupulous  regard  to  fynematical  rules,  and  pedantically  reducing  war  to  a  Science,  fome- 
tioies  proves  a  fatal  enemy  to  that  enthufiaftic  ardour,  fome  fpark  of  which  muft  necef*- 
iarily  have  a  ihare  in  matnels  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  in  military  greatne& 
Where  the  lively  fenfe  of  honour,  and  the  true  patriot  Spirit  which  ihould  animate  a  fol- 
dier,  are  wanting  it  may  ferve  to  extinguifh  the  fenfe  of  ihame,  and  the  fear  of  difgrace, 
by  affording  a  fair  pretence  for  juftifying  an  inftance  of  ina£tive  conduct,  or  the  declin- 
ing an  haxardous  and  dangerous  enterpnze.  But  when  an  cxa&  knowledge  of  the  mili- 
tary art  is  united  with  taoote  elevated  Qualities,  then  it  becomes  really  valuable.  Of  this^ 
the  prefent  age  hath  ao  illuftrious  inftance  in  a  Prince,  who  muft  be  acknowledged  tp 
bear  a  ftrong  and  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  Macedonian,  in  all  the  bright  and  gIori6us 
parts  of  his  Qiarader ;  to  poflefs  the  fame  exalted  genius,  die  fame  ptaettation,  the 
ijune  indefsitigable  vigour,  the  iame  firmneis  and  ereatnefr  of  mind,  the  £ime  bphiiieiii 
ineoterprize,  the  fame  t^  for  the  polite  arts,  and  the  (ame  re^utl  to  Learning  and  ix^ 
Profel&rs,  Like  Philip,  in  his  moft  diftrefied  condition,  his  abilities  have  been  emplpye^ 
mboiringup  with  an  unconquered  fpirit  agatnft  the  united  power  of  many  dircrefit 
(toemies  uirrounding  him  with  their  formidable  numbers.  But  as  his  diflkilltics:have 
t>een  infinitelv  girtater ;  fo  his  abilities  in  triumphing  over  them,  have  hitherto  appeared  un- 
paralleled: tne  prefent  age  beholds  them  with  afionilhmenti  pofterity  muft  fpeak  olf  them 
^ith  delight  ana  admiration.*'  Such  is  the  magnanimous  Prince  whom  we  itiay  jtiftly 
call  the  greateft  Hero  (in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word)  that  this,  or  any  other  age  has  ever 
produced.  As  a  SoUier,  a  Politician,  a  Legiflator,  a  Pbilofopher,  a  Poet,  he  leaves  Ji»^ 
Uus  Csefiur,  Alexander,  Charles  XII.  of  Sw^n,  &c.  at  a  long  interval  behind  him. 
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MARRIAGE  of  BELPHEGOR. 


A      N  O   V    E   L. 


The    A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 

Bei^begor^  an  Arcb-devil^  isfent  into  this  fVbrld  by  Pluto ^  and  obliged  to 
•    marry.    He  takes  a  wife^  but  not  being  able  tofupport  her  infolence  and 
extravagance^  cbufes  rather  to  return  to  Hell  than  to  live  any  longer 
^  witbber. 

IT  is  recorded  in  die  old  hiftories  of  Florence,  that  a  certain  devout 
perfon,  who  was  held  in  great  veneration  there  for  the  fanflity  of 
his  life^  being  one  day  at  prayers  in  his  clofet,  had  a  vifion,  in  which 
he  faw  numbers  of  Souls  deicending  into  hell  \  the  much  greater  part 
of  which  complained  it  was  owing  to  their  wives  that  they  were  fcnt 
thither :  at  which,  Minos,  iEacus,  Rhadamanthus,  and  the  reft  of  the 
infernal  Judges'were  not  a  little  aftoniflied.  But  though  they  looked 
upon  it  for  fome  time  only  a^  a  malicious  flander  raifed  upon  married 
women )  yet  as  the  complaint  grew  more  and  more  frcqueint  every  day, 
they  at  laft  acquainted  Pluto  with  it :  upon  which,  he  rcfolved  to  have 
the  matter  thoroughly  difcuflcd  in  his  privy  Council,  and,  after  mature 
deliberation,  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  (hould  fcem  mod  expedient,  to 
difcovcr  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  complaint,  or  whether  it 
was  a  mere  calumny.  The  Council  therefore  being  aflembled,  Pluto 
harangued  them  in  this  manner. 

"  Although,  right  trufty  and  well-beloved,  we  hold  our  dominions 
1;^  the  decree  of  Heaven  and  irrevocable  dcftiny ;  and  therefore  arc  ac- 
countable to,  no  other  power  for  our  ad^ions :  neverthelefs,  as  li  ii 
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polat  of  wiiHom  even  in  the  greate/l  potentates  to  rule  according  to  Iawj» 
and  to  take  the  opinion  of  aJble  CQunfellorSy  cfpecially  in  matterg  oT' 
^igh  concern ;  we  are  deteroiined  to  be  advifed  by  you  in  what  man« 
ncr  yvt  ought  to  condud  ourlelves  in  an  affairi  which  othervi^ife  per<» 
iiaps  niay  bring  infamy  and  reproach  upon  ourfelves  and  our  Government. 
por  though  indeed  the  Souls  of  almofl  all  married  men  which  defcend: 
into  thefe  realms  complain  that  it  is  owing  to  their  wives  >  yet  are  we 
unwilling  to  be  too  hafty  in  giving  credit  to  fb  ftrange  a  report,  left  we 
£hould  expofe  ourfelvea  to  cenfur^^  ^  eithei;«pp  merciful  andin4ulgens 
vxJ^ipg  o£fep(|crs  who  juftly^doferve  pai\i{l^nont;t^^^  tpani^inidr 
ievere  in  condemning  the  innocent.  For  as  one  extreme  argues  woak- 
.  nefs^  and  the  other  injuftioe^  and  we  are  equally  deiirousto  avoid  the 
fcandal  that  may  refult  from  either  of  them  s  (if  we  could  hit  upon  any 
proper  expedient)  we  have  called  you  together  to  demand  your  advice 
and  afliflance  in  making  due  proviiion  that  our  Government,  which  fal-» 
thcrto  has  been  renowned  throughout  all  ages  for  the  juftice  and  impar-^ 
tiality  of  its  decrees,  may  for  ever  enjoy  the  fame  unfpotted  reputa^ 


tion." 


The  matter  feemed  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  whole  Council,. 
and  worthy  of  the  matured  deliberation :  but  though  they  all  agreed 
vthat  it  was  abfolutely  necelTary  to  fift  out  the  truth,  yet  they  differed  in^ 
the  means  which  ought  to  be  taken  for  that  purpofe :  ibme  thought  if 
would  be  the  heft  way  to  fend  one  Devil  in  human  (hap€  into,  this 
world,  to  inform  himfelf  perfonally  of  the  truth  or  falfity  of  fo  CfHtx^ 
pop  a  report ;  others  faid  it  .would  be  better,  in  their  opinion,  to  ffjQji 
anorc  than  one,  that  fo  they  might  form  a  true  judgment  from  their 
ieveral  accounts  j  a  third  party  were  of  opinion  they  might  fpar^  tbcm^* 
fclyes  tKe  trouble  of  fending  any  one  at  all,  by  torturing  the  Souls  of 
married  men  till  they  told  the  whole  truth:  the  majority  however  agree- 
ing in  the  firft  opinion,  the  reft  acquiefced  in  it,  and  it  was  refolved 
accordingly  to  fend  fome  one  particular  Devil  upon  tijat  erx^uid :  but 
as  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  fuch  an  expedition  them.* 
klvcs,  nor  ofibred  their  Service  as  volunteers,  it  was  determined  that 
matter  Should  W  decided  by  lot;  and  the  lot  fell  U|X)n  Belphegor,  one 
of  the  Arch-devils,  but  once  an  Arch-angel  and  fpirit  of  lignt  Ixfbre  his 
j^ll  from  Heaven.     Belphegor  however  did  not  much  relifli  the  employ* 
my  that  had  fallen  to  his  lot :  but  as  it  was  the  unanimous  decree  of 
Pluto  and  the  whole  Council,  he  fubmitted  to  the  commands- they  hid 
upon  him,  and  to  take  up  with  fuch  appointments  as  they  should  think 
proper:  which  were,  th^t  he  fhould  have  an  hundred  thbufand  ducats 
paid  him  down  in  ready  money  as  foon  as  he  entered  upon  his  Gom- 
miilioni  to  introduce  him  into  this  world  with  a  baodfome  cqpiptgein 
the  form  of  a  maiq^  and  to  enable  b'ni  to  oxany  fuclv>  a  Wi(c  aa  he 

pleafed^ 
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pleafedy  with  whom  he  was  to  live  ten  years :  at  the  expiration  of  whic'h 
term  he  was  to  return  to  Hell,  to  give  Plato  a  true  account  from  hfa 
own  experience  of  the  happinefs  or  unhappinefs  of  a  matrimonial  Kfcf. 
It  was  likewife  another  condition  annexed  to  his  commiffion,  that  he 
(houM  be  fubjeft/  as  long  as  he  was  a  fojourncr  upon  earth,  to  all  th^ 
mifery;  and  diftrefs,-  and  affliCHon'^  and'paflions  that  are  the  lot  aiiH 
inheritance  of  mortal  men  5  fuch  as  ficknefs,  and  pain,  and  poverty, 
ind  exile,  and  rmprifonment,  and Torrow  of  all  forts,  except  he  could 
find  means  to  elude  them  by^ny  artifice  or  efcape- 

Belphegor  then  having  received^  the  moniey  and  engaged  to  fubmh 
to  thefe  cc^ditions,  fcrtouffor  the  uptier  world  with  a  train  of  devife 
in  thcdifguife  of  Servants,  knd  foon  after  bis  arrival  upon  earth  made 
a  magnificent  entry^  hitoFlorenfce  (a  city  which  he  chofe  to  live  in  above 
all  others  for  the  lake  of  improving  his  fortune)  where  he  aifumed  the 
name  of  Don  Roderigo  of  Caftile,'  and  took  a  very  fine  houfc  in  the 
fnburbsof  All  Saints.  But  to  conceal  his  real  quality,  he  gave  out 
diat  he  left  Spain  when  he  was  but  a  boy  to  make  d  voyage  into  the 
Levant,  and  having  refided  at  Aleppo  ever  fince,  had  acquired  a  confi- 
derable  fortune  there ;  biit  that  he  had  now  retired  fi-om  bufinefs  with 
a  defign  to  marry  and  fettle  in  Italy,  as  a  country  which  he  had  heard 
much  celebrated  for  the  humanity  and  politenefs  of  the  people,  and 
thought  he  (hould  like  it  better  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Now 
Roderigo  feemed  a  very  handfome  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
as  he  lived  in  great  fplendour  and  magnificence,  tK6  Florentines  were 
fbon  convinced  he  muft  be  exceeding  rich:  upon  which  account,  ieveriai 
of  thef  nobility,  who  had  many  daughters  and  bort  fmall  eftates,  courted 
his'  alliiance.  After  fome  time  therefore  he  made  choice  tjf  a  mbft 
beautiful  young  lady,  whofc  name  was  Honefta,  the  daughter*  6f  Afriii- 
rigo  Donatt,  who  alio  bad  three  other  daughters  and  three  fons  all 
grown  up:  but  notwithftanding  thcDonati  were  one  of  thtf  oobleft  and  ^ 
moft  honoured  families  in  Florence,  yet  Amerigo  having  fo  rhtiny 
children,  befides  the  dignity  of  his  rank  to  fupport  in  a  proper  rhanhcr, 
was  poor  and  could  give  his  daughter  little  or  no  fortttne.  Hodefigb 
however  married  the  young  Lady,  and  celebrated  his  nuptials  in  the'tnoft 
Iflchdid  and  oflentatk>us  manner,  being  fubjedt  to  vanity  and  all  other 
human  paffions  by  the  conditions  he  had  fubmitted  to  before  he  left  the 
infernal  regions.  Soon  after  his  wedding,  he  likewife  entered  into  all 
the  pldafiires  and  follies  of  the  age,  and  ^ent  vaft  funiis  of  ttioncy  to 
fnakc  hrnifdf  popMJlat  and  much  talked  of:  befides  which,  he  grcW  fo 
paffionatcly  fond  of  his  wife,  that  he  was  almoft  diftrafted  whenever 
Ihe  happened  to  be  either  indifpofed  or  difpleafed  at  any  thing.  But 
Madam  Honefta;  befides  the  rfeft  of  her  fortune,  w^ich  conlifted  chiefi 
if  not  uttbgetter,  irt  h*r  beauty  artd  the  nobility  of  herblo6d,  'br( 
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Itkewife  fuch  a  portion  of  pride  ^nd  infolencc  with  her,  that  Rodcrigo, 
who  was  a  competent  judge  (as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  both  par* 
ties)  thought  (he  excelled  Lucifer  himfelf  in  thofe  amwble  qualities  : 
for  when  (he  found  he  was  fo  enamoured  of  her  that  (he  could  make 
him  jump  over  a  ftraw  if  (he  pleafed,  (he  laid  afide  all  manner  of  af- 
fcdtion  and  regard,  and  would  call  him  the  moft  opprobrious  and  pro- 
voking names  (he  could  think  of  whenever  he  denied  her  any  thing, 
how  unreafonable  foever  it  was  to  a(k  it;  which  kind  of  treatment  at 
lart  made  poor  Roderigo  alnaoft  weary  of  his  life :  nevertheleft,  the 
refpedt  he  had  for  her  father,  her  brothers,  and  the  reft  of  her  rela- 
tions, the  confideration  of  his  marriage  vow>  and  above  ail,  the  ten- 
dernefs  he  ftill  had  for  her,  made  him  refolve  to  bear  all  with  patience, 
and  to  keep  her  in  temper  if  po(lible.  For  this  purpofe,  he  not  only 
(pent  immenfe  fums  to  gratify  her  vanity  with  the  richeft  cloaths  that 
cpuld  be  got  for  money,  and  to  indulge  her  in  every  new  fa(hion  that 
came  up  in  a  city  where  fashions  change  as  often  as  the  wind ;  but 
gave  hand  fome  marriagc-portions  to  all  her  Sifters,  fent  one  of  her 
brothers  with  a  cargo  of  fine  cloth  into  the  Levant,  another  with  Silks 
into  France  and  Spain,  and  fet  up  the  third  in  a  Goldfmith's  Shop  at 
Florence.  Befides  this,  in  the  time  of  Carnival,  and  at  the  Feftival  of 
Sti  John,  when  all  the  nobility  and  rich  Citizens  made  great  feafts  and 
entertainments  for  their  friends.  Madam  Hone(hi  took  fpecial  care  t6 
fee  that  her  hufband  (hould  exceed  all  others  in  luxury  and  profufion.  Yet 
all  thefe  expences,-  heavy  as  they  were,  he  bore  with  patience  to  keep 
peace  at  home;  nor  would  he  ever  have  repined  at  them,  if  he  could 
but  have  lived  quietly  in  his  own  houfe,  till  all  was  fpent.  But  vaia- 
were  his  endeavours :  for  fuch  was  her  extravagance  and  infolent  beha- 
viourto  every  one,  that  it  brought  him  into  many  diftre(res  and  incon-^ 
veniencies,  and  was  fo  infupportable  to  others,  that  neither  man-fervant 
nor  maid-fervant  could  bear  to  ftay-  in  the  houfe  above  two  or  three 
days  at  moft :  fo  that  Roderigo  was  alihoft  at  his  wits  end^  when  he  faw* 
that  not  only  his  hired  fervants,  but  even  the  very  devils  themfelves- 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  into  this  world  in  the  fliape  of  men, 
d^erted  blm;  and  chofe  rather  to  return  to  hell,  and  endure  any  fort  of 
torment  there,  than  to  live  upon  earth  under  the  hatches  of  fuch  a 
vixen/    :.  ^  , 

:.  la  thefe  eomfortlefscircumftances,  Roderigo  havings  at  laft  got  uU 
nqoft  to=  the  bottom  of  his  purfe  by  the  a(fiftanoe  df  his  good  v^ife, 
began  to  feedfaimfelf  with  the  hopes  of  having  fome  tetums  from  ihi 
cai^goea  he  had  fent  inta  France,  Spain,  and  the  Levant:  but  as  his 
ci-edit  was  ftilLgood,  he  refolved  to  keep  up  to  his  ratik  aiul  nfualtilanw' 
ner  of  Hving*-  -  ror  this  purpofe>  be  borrowed  oiofiey^cf  thi  mefchabts* 
aiid4»nkMd,^a[nd^gav8>uieiiv  notes  and  bondt^  £m  k:  Itor^M  niAi^ 
^  •''  uiem 
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them  were  circulating  rotind  the  city,  th<fy  began  after  a  while  to  fmell 
a  rat :  and  to  complete  his  ruin,  when  his  credit  was  thus  funk,  he  re* 
ccived  news  on  the  fame  day  that  his  wife's  brother,  whom  he  had 
lent  into  the  Levant,  having  fold  his  cargo,  had  lod  all  the  money  at  play; 
that  the  Ship  in  which  the  other  brother  was  returning  with  a  car^o  of 
merchandize  he  had  received  in  exchange  for  his  own,  had  foundered 
at  Sea,  without  having  been  infurcd ;  and  that  his  brother-in-law  him- 
felf  was  drowned.  As  foon  therefore  as  this  came  to  be  publicly 
known,  Roderigo's  creditors  met  privately  together ;  but  not  daring  to 
arreft  him  before  hi$  notes  became  payable,  th^Pgh  they  looked  upon, 
him  as  utterly  ruuied,  determined  to  have  him  narrowly  watched  left 
he  fliould  fl)ew  them  a  light  pair  of  heck.  Roderi;;o,  on  the  other 
hand,  feeing  his  affairs  in  fo  defperate  a  fituation  that  there  was  no  re-*, 
medy  left,  and  remembering  there  was  a  loop-hole  left  in  his  commif^-^ 
iion,  refolved  to  run  away  at  all  events ;  and  mounting  hi&  horfe  early 
one  morning,  immediately  fled  out  of  the.  city :  but  as  foon  as  ever  his 
creditors  heard  he  was  gone  off,  they  took  the  alarm,  and  having  ob* 
tained  leave  from  the  Magiflrates  to  feizfe  him  wherever  he  fhould  be 
found,  they  not  only  fent  bailiffs  to  purfue  him,  but  rode  after  him 
themfeives  as  fafl  as  their  horfes  could  go. 

Roderigo  had  not  got  above  a  mile  from  the  city  when  he  was. 
aware  they  ^were  coming  full  cry  after  him,  and  feeing  himfelf  in  great: 
danger,  refolved  to  leave  the  high  road,  and  travirfe  the  country  to  feek 
his  fortune,  if  he  fhould  be  happy  enough  to  make  his  efcape.  But 
when  he  got  into  the  fields,  he  found  himfelf  fo  entangled  amongfl;  the: 
ditches  and  enclofures,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  horfe  and  take) 
to  his  heels ;  and  fkulking  about  from  one  field  to  another,  under,  the; 
cover  of  the  vines  and  reeds  with  whkrh  that  country  abounds,  he  afr 
lafl  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  one  Giovanni  Matteo  del  Bricca,  a  farmer 
and  tenant  to  MefTer  Giovanni  del  Bene,  whom  he  found  in  the  yard 
giving  fodder  to  his  cattle;  and  recommending  himfelf  to  his  protec-* 
tion,  promifed  him  a  great  reward,  and  that  he  would  make  him  a 
rich  man,  if  he  would  conceal  him  from  his  creditors,  who  were  pur- 
fuing  him  in  order  to  throw  him  into  jail,  where  he  might  lie  rotting' 
ajl  the  days  of  his  life  if  they  fliould  catch  him :  to  gain  credit  to 
which  promifes  he  aflured  him  he  would  give  him  fuch  proof  of  his 
ability  to  perform  them,  that  if  he  was  not  fufhciently,  convinced  of  it 
before  they  parted^  he  would  freely  give  him  leave  to  deliyfir  him  up^ 
into  the  hjiwls  of  his  enemies.— —Now  t)ii$  Matteo,  though  a  pca-r 
fant,  was-  a  fl\arp,  feniible  fellow ;  and  as  he  thoug^|^JMl  Ihould  be 
wanting  to  hjmfeif  and  his  family,  if  he  loft  fo  ^  ^  ^^^ 
makipghis  fqrtuQe^  and  could  come  to  no  harm  if  ^ 
<^rit»b^  fja(}fiavouci0gi  to  ilieher  s  man  in  djflre' 
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tpld  Roderigo  be  would-  afibrd  Una  protedion :  for  uxhichp  pbrpdCt'  :he 
cavered  him  up  ek>fe  id  a  heapof  ^Straw  that  lay  before  the  barn  d6or, 
9nd  threw  a  f>a(cdl  of  bruOiwood  and  reeds  over  it,  which  hd  huA 
b^pug^  out  of  tbQ  iieida  for  fucL  But  Roderigo  had-foardlyiigot-jmot 
^i^.nisA:  when  bis  creditors: arrivod:  and  though  they: Madera  v^l^vjirlAr 
qfnquiry  after  him,  they  could  get  nothing  more.  6ut  of  Mattfeo  than- 
that  he  ^  had  neither  (cen  nor  heard  of ' aoy  fuch  pefrfon  ^  ib  that  tiley 
fooa  went  ways  M<i  having  foarched  for  him  all  over  the  country  fyt 
tk)ei  /pace  of  two  oc  riiree  days.to'na  porpole/  they  at  li^retiimed'  »> 
Elpt^ence,,.  Mafteo  tbenv  tis  food /as athe  ftoi^m  was ibtOWA  over;  tidbli 
fiis  guefi:6ut  of  the  Araw  and  demanded  the*' p«irfbrMalictf<^'^ 
miie:  upon  wbiehi  Roiierigo  (aid  he  waa  truly  fenfible  df  t\^  great- 
obligations  he  ky  under  to  hhrit  and  would  certainly  b6  as  godd  ac/  his 
wocdi  and  to  convince  him  of  his  fincd-ity^  he  tbid  him  who  he  was, 
upon  what  errand  he  came  into  this  world,  and  What  ^brc  of  a  wife  he 
had^heen  ble&d  with:  adding  that  (as  he  defigned  to  f)aakehim  a 
r4ch  plan)  whenever  he  heard  6f  ai>y  woman  in  the'  neighbourhood 
that  was  poflefTed  with  a  DevM^  he  might  be  a^Tured  that  ne  was  the' 
Devil  that  pojQfefied  her^  and  would  never  quit  her  till  bis  friend  Maetea 
came  to  drive  him  away;  which  would  give  him  an  opportxknity  of 
m^inghisown  ^rms  With  her  relations!!  after  which  promife^  he  im- 
med^tely  took  hia  leave  and  <  went  about  httbofinefsiw'  *  '  ''  ' 
VNot  many  days  afl^  it  happened  that  the  daughter  of  Ambrogio^ 
Arnadei,  and  wife  of  Buonaiuto  Tfebalducci,  citiajens -of  Florence,  was! 
pofif^eid  with  a  Pevil :  upon  which,  her  hufband  and  parents  had  re-* 
€ppr(9  to  all  the  remedies  that  are  generally  made  ufe  of  upon  iuch 
||^  occafionp^  and  amongft  the  reft,  they  not  applied  St.  Zanobi's  fkull 
to  her  Jb^ad,  but  wrapped  her  up  ihSt/  Gaolbepc's  clohe:  at  all  which 
Koderigo  laughed  moft  tieartily  in  his  fleeve.  Every  body,  however,  was" 
fully  convinced  that  the  woman  was  really  pofTeiled  with  a  Devi!,  and 
that  her  diftemper  was  not  owing  to  vapours^  or  any-  /htm^i^am  of 
thatTort:  for  /he  talked  Latin,  dtfputed  in  Philofophy,  arid'difcovered 
the  private  frailties  and  infmnities  of  ieveral  gcxily  people  :  partfcblat4y' 
thofeof  a  righteous  Monk,  who,  amongft  the  reft  of  hit  i>^cc!ldiRoe9,' 
had  kept  a  handfome  girl  above  four  years  in  his  cell,  nnder  the  dHgutfe 
of  a. young  lay-brother:  all  which  things  afforded  matter  of  gnfcat  fiir- 
grij^e  to  every,  bo^y  that  heard  her.  In  the^Aft^  tSiike  t^  fkth«r 
^fiiadfei  waa  oin  greaC;  afflkflion,  and  having'  tfied^  all  ^r<fnied^  ^'tlie^ 
piirpcfei  ifc^  to  defpair  of  a  cure,  when*«Matteds''ltidd(y  lieilk4ngb^ 
her  caie^  came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  allured  hirti  he'W^td^dlQ^o^is' 
his.  daughter  if  be  would  give  him  five  hundred  ilorins«to  bdy-a  littlel 
%of  iandi^t  P^rettob^  Thefe  ttrroa.  beings. riAdity^  aoM|»t^ 
£(ther,  Mftttea  in  the  firft  place  caufed  two  or  three  Mai&s  to 
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be  fung,  and  gone  through  certain  ©tker  dsvodt  cererfionics  to  give  a 
good  (^odr  tb  the  OMittcry  pat  his  mouth  dofc  to  the  LadyV  ear  and 
iaid  in  a  lex^ir  voice,  ^'  Roderigo,  I  am  come  to  defire  yoo  wiM'perforrri' 
1^  promife  yoc^made  mc^"  "  that  I  will  do  mod  o^lUitlgly,'  anfwcted 
Roderig^i  but  this  job  wHi  not  be  fuflkientto  make  you  fo  rich;  as  f 
would  have  you  i  and  therefore  a$  foon  ab  I  go  out  <^  thie^  woitoan  £ 
will  enter  into  King  Gharies's  daughter  of  Naples,  and  never  leave  her 
ttU  yoa  come  <e  beat  up  my  quarters  r  for  tl^  fervice  you  may  make 
your  own  cexiditioos^-And  whcnycnr  have  done  your  bufinefs  there,'  .pra/ 

five  m«  m>  forthtfr  trouble  t^'  after  which,  be  immediately  qufttcd  thd 
#ady>  to  tiie  g;reat  joy  and  aftoniflwnent  of  the  whole  cityj     Nbt  loitg 
after,  tbe  abovementioned  Princefs  was  in  the  Tame  condition;  ana* 
thoQgh  the  King  her  father  had  recourfe  not  only  to  al!  manner  of 
pbyfical  reoMdfies,  bat  the  affiftance  of  the  mod  pious  aAd  able  Divitid^,. 
i  fignified  nothing  :biu<  hearing  what  feats  Matteo  had  dont^;  lie  fcht 
for  him  to  Naples.    Mstteo  now  thinking  bis  fortune  made,  jbyfu)^ 
obeyed  the  fummons,  and  arriving  in  that  city,  foon  drove  the  Devil; 
entirely  out  of  the  Princefi  j  for  which  the  King  made  him  a  prefent 
of  fifty  thoofand  ducats :  bot  before  he  took  his  l^ve  of  Matteo,  ht 
told  him^  that  as  he  had  honeftly  folfiUed  his  promife,  be  no  longer 
tSiottght  hifflfelf  wider  any  obligatbn  to  him ;  and  therefore  hoped  loir 
his  own  fake  he  would  trouble  him  no  more :  for  if  he  did,,  he  wouldi 
be  a  greater  enemy  to  bkn  than  ever  he  had  been  a  friend.    Matteo^ 
then  returned  to  Florence,  and  flattered  himielf  with  the  hopes  bf  en-^ 
pying  bia  riches  in  peace  all  the  reft  of  his  life,  without  any  likboglitti^ 
of  ever -offending   his  friend  Roderigo.     Btit  it  feems  he  n^KWt^ 
without  his  hoft :  for  foon  after,,  a  daughter  of  Lewis  VlT;  IQHg  o^ 
Fran^  was  likewife  poilefled  with  a  Devil  >  the  news  of  which  gfekthniif-^ 
tuii)ed  .Matteo>  when  he  confidered  the  KingV  iauthority  on  bne'natid,^ 
tine  threat»  of  Rodefigo  on  the  other,,  and  took  it  for'  ^antbj  tiiat  he* 
JSbould  be-appUed  to  upon  the  repotation  of  his  late  fued^.  'The 
King  of  France  then  finding  all  other  mearts  were;  bf  nd*  fervice  t6« 
his  daughter,  efid  being  informed  of  Matteo'd  abilities  in  matters  of 
exorciim,  firft  difpatchai  one  of  his  MefTcngers  to  defire  be  would'  re'^ 
pair  to  hi^  Court:  bot  Matteo  pretending  to  be  dangeroiifly  ill  and' 
not  able  to-  travd  iq  far  by  any  means  whatfoever,  hi6  Majefty  fent  tor 
reqpe(l  the  Signiory-oF  Florence  would  force  fiim  to  come:    ficihg  thuat 
obliged  tcNiet  out' for^  Parif  mttch  againft^the  grain,  he  repfreferiti^d  tG 
bis  Msije%  .u^n  Im  arrival  at  Court,  that  though  indeed  he  had  ftnei 
wiilir  ipme  fiiccefs  in  ejcdmg  Devils  out  of  fuch  as  wftrcpoffeired,  hi 
CQuld  not  an(wer  for  doing  the  £ime  in  ail  cafef,^|I^Vi|^  of  th^d^ 
were  fy  fl^bborth  and  cootttmacious  that  they  ntiib^  ^  thK^V 
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nor  charmst  nor  any  kind  of  religious  means :  but  that  iince  it  was 
his  Majedy's  pleafure,  he  would  ufe  his  heft  endeavours  to  ferve  hioi; 
and  hoped  if  be  failed  he  would  impute  it  to  nothing  but  abfolute  in- 
ability.   The  King,  however,  in  anfwer  to  this  fpeech,  told  htm  in 
plain  terms  that  fince  he  had  cured  others,  he  was  fure  he  could  cure 
his  daughter ;  and  if  he  did  not,  he  (hould  certainly  be  hanged :  at 
which  Matteo  fell  into  a  fit  of  trembling,  and  was  ready  to  iink  into 
the  earth.     But  colleding  his  fpirits  at  la(l,  he  defired  he  might  be 
introduced  to  the  Princefs ;  and  approaching  gently  to  her  ear,  recom« 
mended  himfelf  to  Roderigo's  mercy  in  the  mod  humble  terms,  con- 
juring him  to  remember  the  fervices  he  had  formerly  done  him«  and 
confider  how  ungrateful  it  would  be  in  him  to  abandon  his  old  friend 
in  fuch  diftrefs.     You  covetous  rafcal,  faid  Roderigo,  how  dare  you 
come  near  me  any  more  after  the  caution  I  gave  you  when  wc  parted 
lad  ?  Have  you  not  been  already  vf^ell  paid  for  the  fervices  you  upbraid 
me  with  ?  Am  I  to  help  you  out  of  every  fcrape  you  get  into  ?  In- 
deed, Sir,  I  (liall  convince  you  that  I  can  be  an  enemy  as  well  as  a 
fi-iend ;  for  I  will  take  care  you  (hall  be  decently  tucked  up  before  I 
leave  this  place.     Poor  Matteo  therefore  feeing  himfelf  thus  left  in  the 
lurch^  refolved  to  try  fome  other  method;  and  having  defired  the 
Princefs  might  withdraw,  told  the  King  there  were  fome  Spirits,  as  he  faid 
before,  of  fo  obftinate  and  refraftory  a  turn  that  there  was  no  way  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  that  this  was  one  of  them :  that  however  he 
had  one  expedient  left,  and  if  it  fucceeded,  he  hoped  he  ihould  be 
entitled  to  his  Majerty's  favour;  if  not,    he  was  at  his  mercy,  and 
humbly  implored  him  to  fpare  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  no 
crime:  after  which,  he  defired  the  King  would  be  pleafed  to  caufc  a 
Very  large  Stage  to  be  eredcd  in  the  Church  of  Noire  Dame,  capable 
of  holding  all  the  Nobility  and  Clergy  in  the  City,  and  to  have  it  co- 
vered with  cloth  of  gold  :  that  he  would  likewife  order  an  Altar  to  be 
fct  up  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  condefcend  to  come  thither  himfelf 
with  all  his  Clergy  and  Nobles  richly  habited,  and  in  royal  proceflioa 
on  the  next  Sunday  morning:  and  laftly,  that  after  a  Solemn  Mafs  had 
been  celebrated,  he  would  gracioufly  be  pleafed  to  lend  for  the  Prin- 
cefs thither.     He  alfo  defired  there  might  be  twenty  pcrfons  at  lead 
placed  on  one  fide  of  the  Church-yard  with  trumpets,  drums,  horns, 
liautboys,  and  all  Ibrts  of  muiical  inftruuicnts,  ready  to  ftrike  up  and. 
advance  towards  the  Stage  when  he  threw  up  his  hat  into  the  air ;  all 
wliich,  with  fome  other  fecret  remedies  he  was  in  poflcfiion  of,  he 
hoped  would  not  fail  to  fend  the  Devil  a  packing.     Every  thing  then 
being  in  rcadinefs  on  Sunday  morning  (as  he  had  requeued)  the  Stage 
full  of  the  Ckrgy  and  Nobility,  the  Chuixh-yard  of  common  people, 

and 
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and  Mdfs  fung,  thcPrincefs  was  conduced  thither  by  two  Bilhops^add 
a  magnificent  train  of  Nobles.  But  when  Roderigo  faw  fuch  ft  multi*- 
tude  got  together^  and  all  the  reft  of  the  apparatus,  he  began  to  won- 
der what  was  the  matter,  and  muttered  to  himfelf,  What  the  plague  is 
this  Scoundrel  about  ?  Does  he  think  to  fright  me  with  a  Mob  and  a  pa- 
rade of  Bifliops?  Surely  he  muft  know  I  have  feen  all  the  pomp  of 
Heaven^  and  the  confufioji  of  Hell,  and  am  not  to  be  feared  out  of  my 
wits  in  this  manner.  But  I  will  fwinge  the  rogue  for  it.  Matteo  how- 
ever drawing  up  to  the  Princefs's  ear,  humbly  befought  him  to  quit 
her.  Quit  her,^  iaid  Roderigo,  this  is  a  pleafant  conceit  indeed  t  Pray 
what  is  all  this  apparatus  for  ?  Doft  think  to  drive  the  country  q{  mc 
with  thefe  gim-cracks?  But  I  will  furely  have  thee  hanged,  ungrateful 

wretch  as  thou  art. After  repeated  fupplications  on  onefide,,  and 

variety  of  hard  names  on  the  other,  Matteo  finding  there  waa  no  more 
time  to  be  loft,  threw  up  his  hat  into  the  air :  upon  which,  the  Mufi- 
cians  immediately  ftruck  up,  the  drums^  beat,  the  trumpets  founded, 
the  mob  fhouted,  and  advanced  all  together  towards  the  Stage,  to  the 
great  aAonifhment  of  Roderigo,  who  began  to  tremble  like  an  afpin 
leaf,  and  foftly  faid  to  Matteo,  what  is' up  now?  Alas,  anfwered  Matteo> 
feemingly  much  frighted,  your  wife  b  coming  1 No  fooner  did  Ro- 
derigo hear  the  name  of  wife  but  he  loft  all  prefcnce  of  mind,  and 
without  ftaying  to  refkd:  that  what  Matteo  faid  could  not  poflibly  be 
true,  he  quitted  the  Princefs  in  a  moment  and  ran  away  as  faft  as  hia- 
legs  could  carry  him  ;  chufing  rather  to  go  back  again  to  Hell  for  eafe, 
than  to  return  to  the  thraldom  of  Matrimony,  in  which  he  had  expe<- 

rienced  fiich  torment  and  fo  many  heart-breaking  forrows.-^ In  this 

manner  Belphegor  having  luckily  efcaped  from  his  wife,  made  whar 
hafte  he  could  to  the  infernal  Regions,  to  inform  Pluto  0$  what  he 
had  both  feen  and  felt  himfelf ;  and  to  aiTure  him  he  might  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  what  he  had  fo  often  heard  from  the  Souls  of  mar- 
ried men,  but  could  not  believe :  and  Matteo  for  his  part, .  having  thtt» 
outwitted  the  Devil,  joyfully  returned  to  his  houfe  at  Perettola. 
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I.  A  Difcourfe  concerrahg  thef  'pit^jetwayj  ^dd  ineat^s  of 
reforming  the  Government  of  Florence,  written  by  the 
command  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

II.  Letters  written  by  him  in  the  name  of  that  Republic, 
upon  different  occafions,  whilft  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
to  it. 
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Advertisement  to  tlie  Readeh. 

THAT  nothing  mig^t  be  omitted  which  could  in  any  wife  con« 
tribute  to  make  this  work  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  the  Public^ 
the  Editor  has  added  a  Tranilation  of  fome  Pofthumous  writings  be- 
fore-^mentioned  in  tbe  Life  of  Macbiavel^  and  published  in  Italian  at 
London  in  176,0,  under  the  title  of  Opere  Inedite  di  Niccolo  Macbia^ 
n)elU ;  of  which  the  Reader  will  meet  with  a  more  particular  account 
ia  the  folbwing  preface  to  tbe  ori^^. 


(    i    ) 


THE 


PRE   FAG    E. 


ABOUT  ten  years  ago  an  English  pendeman  travelling  through 
Tufcany,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  following 
valuable  pieces  in  aianufcriptt  which  had  never  been  publi(hed, 
chough  long  and  earneflly  fought  for,  and  defired  by  the  curious  and 
Jearned.  Philtippo  Nerli  had  feen  and  re$id  the  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
ways  and  means  of  reforming  the  Gcvernment  if  Florence  whilft  he  livedo 
as  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  Coramentaries, 
P*  137*  Jftcopo  Nardi  mentions  it  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  Hiftory, 
p.  382  of  the  Florence  Edition :  it  is  taken  notice  of  like  wife  by  Jacopo 
iGaddi  in  his  book  de  Scriptoribuf  mn  Ecclejiafticis^  par.  IL  p.  9^  and 
indeed  almofl:  alii  tbofe  that  h^y^  fppken  of  the  Life  and  writings  of 
Machiavel,  have  faid  fomotbingor^ic  The  Manufcript  however  l^y 
hid  in  a  private  corner  of  the  famous  Gaddian  Library  above  two  hun- 
-dred  and  forty  years,  and  till  very  lately  eluded  the  mofl  diligent 
fearchesof  the  Literati^  /who  juftly  fet  the  higheft  value  upon  the 
^odudtions  of  fcf  great  a  gcniug.-rT-Tbe  Reader  will  here  alfo  find 
thirty-nine  Letters/  written  by  Machiavel,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic 
x>f  Florence,  whilft  he  was  Secrelary  of  State  there :  but  thefe  are  only 
a  part  of  a  large  volume  in  his  own  hand-writings  dill  preferved  in 
the  Chancery  of  that  City^  as  appears  from  an  authentic  Document 
which  I  hayft.^ubjoincd  10  the  end  of  them. 

How  the  Englifh  Gentleman  |b^|^a^^ed  came  at  thcfe:  Manu* 
/fcripts,'!  kriow'.not:,  bccaufe^^^l^^^^^^^B:  bat  tbial  know,  /that 
the  Spirit  and'  Genius  of  ihmjf  ^^bc  ^WY:       ''hc6  both  in 

the  JDifcourie  and  in  the  Lew.  ^^m^  ^.  ^1^^  }^q, 

nelt 
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neft  boldnds  of  a  free  RepaUican ;  in  the  latter^  all  the  marks  of 
juftioe,  prudence^  humanity,  and  mercy;  and  in  both,  that  iagacity  and 
penetration  >vhich  manifeftiy  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  the 
nioft  cofl^ommate  ktKMl^Iedge  and  abtUties  in  Civil  GoverDmeat.     Had 
Miclfiai^t  fievdr  tiFfittfen  ^Pr^^-or  if  fba€  piece  had  had4begood 
fortune  either  to  have  been  interpreted  with  more  judgment,  or  not 
been  fallen  upon  by  the  mod  virulent  adverfaries,  he   would   have 
efcaped  that  infamy  and  reproach  which  are  now  thrown  upon  him  by 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  :  for  thefe  writings  evidently  demonftrate 
that  he  was  not  only  a  mod  flrenuous  defender  and  aflerter  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  but  a  lover  of  juftice  and  humanity,  and  emi- 
nently endowed  with  all  other  focial  virtues.     But  could  fuch  a  man 
as  he  was,  a  man  born,  educated,  and  advanced  to  great  and  honour- 
able preferments  in  a  fr^6  State,  who  was  ftfl^f wards  peduced  to^'ef- 
tscmt  poverty  and  diftrefs  by  the  machinations  of  the  M^ik:i  and  th<isjir 
party,  who  was  engaged  in  one  conipifacy  with  Aghoftino  Capponi  and 
Pietro  Paolo  Bofcoli  againfl  Guiliano  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  in 
another  with  Luigi  Alamanni  and  Zanobi  Buondelmonte  againft  Cardi- 
nal Giulto  ^  conkl  fuch  a  man  ever  think*  of  writing  a  boolcwtft)  a 
defign  to  enflave  his  country,  wh^n  it  had  heaped  honours  and  ptcftr- 
ments  upon  him  without  end  or  meafure,  and  that  only  to  makeLx)- 
reryzo  de  Medici,.  Duke  of  Urbino,  Sovereign  Lord  over  it,  againft 
whom  be  had  entered  into  a  Confpiracy;  ^not  long  before?  Could  a  man 
who  ufed  to  irecfbent  the  celebrated  ^  Aflemblies  in  Cofima  Ruceilai's 
Gardens,  who  conftantly  affociated  with  yoong  men  of  great  and  gene* 
rous  minds,  who  made  it  his  only  ftudy  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  his 
country,,  who  in  his  IHfcourfes  upon  the  firft  Decad  of  Livy  has  painted 
Tyranny' in  the  moft  odious  colour^,  and  taught  hu  fellow  citizens  how 
to  live  and  die  like  true  Republican^,  ^ho  wa$  continually  extolling  the 
generofitv  and  magnanimity  of  Brut«^  aiid  Cafilutj  coukl'  fuch  a  man 
ever  be  tnought  in  earned  to  have  taught  Lorenzx)  de  Medici  the  way 
to  cpprefs  his  country,  and  reduce  it  to  the  moft  abjed  and  infamous 
ftate  of  Slavery  ?  '« Itaque  Tyranm  nm  fa^t\  (fays  Albcricus  Gcntilis 
to  this  purpofe,  dtiLegatioftibosf,-Lib;  III.  (^f>Ax;)  Jbi  profioJitiMn  e/i 
Tyranmm  inftrtieriy  fid  ananis'  tfU^  fakm  fd^i  ipfum  mijeris  fqpuHs 
nudum  ac  €mj^cuum  exhibere:^---^'^^''  Q^natt^mptorisejtijs^ 
par  Scioppius  Paed.  Politic.)  certum  aKquem  lyntMum  patria-h^efiihn 
diferibere-^- e9fpLe  paBo  partim  populdre  odium  iri  iumcMmpWfft  partim 

artes  ejus  detegere. -But  the  limits  of  a  bare  Prdace  are  toa  narrow 

for  fuch  an  apology  as  fo  great  a  ihan  deferves^   ^  .     ^  ^ 

As  to  the- Difcourfe^  it  was  v^ritteti'  foon  aftdr  tbe death  of  Lorenaa 
de  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino^  and  Nephew  to  Leo  X.  who  died  the 
fourth  of  May  1519,  and  left  no  legitimaCe  Children^  but  Catherine^ 

afterwards 
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afterwards  Queen  of  Fr&nce,  a  Prince&^of.rfire  abilities  and  more  than; 
mafci^ine  courage^  who  wiU  ever.be  cenowoed  ia  Hiftory  for  bavkng- 
maintained  feet  S^nn  in  the  poiTeiiion^of :  that  Kingdooi  a&  long. as  flie 
lived,  in  the  TrW)ft  trdublefome  and  deogerods^  times.  Phitippo  Nrrli 
and  Jaoopo  Nardi  indeed  have  fixed  the -dale  of  this  I>ifcoiirfe  ibna^*^ 
thing  later :  bat  the  Reader  will  eafiiy  perceive  it  muft  have  been  wric^ 
ten  about  the  tiaie  I  mention.      ;    :      ;      .     ■ 

Upon  the  death  of  the  EHikc  of>Urbino  then,  there  arofe  great  dif** 
fenfions  in  Florence  ;  fome  who  were  friends  to  liberty  being  defirous 
to  extend  the  plan  of  tfaedr  Oovenunent,  and  fix  it  upon  a  bottom  as 
remote  from  Monarchy  as  they  could  iwhilil:  the  party  of  the  Medici 
ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  throw  the  Soverdgn  power  into  the 
hands  of  that  £untly.'  But  Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medid^  (nataral  Son  to 
Giuliano,  andCou!&i'  to  the  Pope)  who  had  come  to  Florence  two 
days  before  the  death  of  Lorenso^  endeavoured  to. prevent  any  mmult 
or  commotion  amongft  the  people  there^  by  giving  out  that  his  Holi* 
ne&  defigned  to  reform  the  State  to  the  fttisfadtion  of  every  one,  and 
to  reftore  their  liberties :  after  which,  having  compofed  all  differences, 
for  the  prefent  at  leaft^  he  fet  out  for  Rome  in  September  151 9,  leav- 
ing Silvio  Paflerini,  Cardinal  of  CorConai  at  Florence,  a  man  of  great 
prudence  and  addrefs,  to  keep  the  citizens  in  good  temper  if  poffibkiic 
It  was  at  that  time  therefore,  according  to  all  appearances,  that  Leo  X. 
being  informed  of  the  difcords  that  were  ready  to  break  out  in  the 
City  of  Florence,  laid  his  commands  upon  Machiavel  to  draw  him  up 
a  Plan  for  the  Reformation  of  that  State :  a  Commiflion  which  gave 
birth  to  the  following  Difcourfe,  wherein  he  has  fufficiently  difplayed 
the  greatnefs  of  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  exquifite  adroitnefs  and  fuln 
tiety  of  his  genius :  for  under  the  appearance  of  eftablifhing  and  ib- 
caring  the  Sovereign  power  in  the  Houfe  of  Medici,  he  has  given  a 
nwdel  of  a  moft  per^^  Commonwealth ;  in  which  the  attentive  Readp^ 
will  perceive  that  the  Sovereign  Power  is  lodged  both  of  right,  and  ia 
h&y  in  the  Citizens  themfelves,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Medici,  though 
apparently  very  great,  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  aihadow. 

The  Reader  will  likewife  be  furprized  perhaps  to  fee  all  the  efTential 
oualities,  as  well  as  the  principles  and  fundamentals  of  the  feveral  dif« 
terent  forms  of  Government,  fketched  out  and  comprized  in  io  narrow 
acompafs;  and  cannot  well  help  feeling  himfelf  fenfibly  afFc<5ted  by 
the  love  and  regtird^hich  this  iltuflrious  Republican  exprefre$  towards 
hisCountry.  .^^^^^ 

\%ht  Letters  were  written  bcfij^^^^^^^.  ,  and  are  dated  in  the 
years  1510  and  1511,  before  the  S|^^^      '  the  Pontifi* 

cate,  which  did  not  happen  till  ^^^^^k  er  to  leave 

them  in  the  order  in  whi^rfl  ^^^^^^^  .Manufcript, 


in  whi^rfl 


as 


) 
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as  a  fupplcment  to  the  Difcourfe^  which  is  the  principal  part  of  it. 
Thefe  may  ferve  to  mark  out  the  true  charader  of  Machiavel^  and 
fhew  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart:  fince  it  is  evident:  from  them,  that  he 
mtrft  have  been  ft  man  of  extreme  good  nature^  humanity,  and  juftice. 
Natural  equity  and  clemency,  in  preference  to  rigid  juftice,  are  the 
Virtues  which  diftinguifli  themfelves  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
thefe  Letters,  and  which  he  there  conftantly  recommends  to  the  diffe- 
rent States  and  perfons  to  whom  they  were  written.  The  impartiafity 
he  inculcates  in  compofing  private  animofities  and  civil  difTentions  in  a 
fummary  manner  5  his  lenity  and  compaflion  to  poor  people,  even  in 
coUeding  the  public  Taxes;  his  regard  for  decency  and  modcfly  ;  his 
reverence  for  the  Ecclefiaitical  Jurifdidlion ;  and  his  extreme  care  for 
the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  will,  at  lad,  furely  undeceive  the  male-^ 
volent  and  unwary,  who  upon  the  bare  word  of  others  hav«  been  per- 
fuaded  to  think  of  Machiavel  as  a  wicked  and  violent  man  both  in  his* 
principles  and  pradice.  It  might.be  added,  by  way  of  conclufion  to 
this  Preface,  that  particular  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  inviolable 
regard  to  Public  Faith  which  he  never  fails,  to  :prefaribe,  as  well  as.  of 
feveral  other  Maxims  full  of  juftice  and  political  prudence ;  but  above 
all,  of  his  manner  of  writing,  whicb  carries  with  it  an  air  of  Majedy,. 
and  commands  refpe£t^ 
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DISCOURSE 


UPON     THE 


Proper  ways  and  means  of  reforming  the  Go* 
vemment  of  Florence. 


Writtten  by  NICHOLAS  MACHIAVEL,    at    the 
Command  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

THE  reafbn  why  Florence  hath  fo  often  changed  its  form  of  go^ 
vemment,  is  becaufe  there  never  was  yet  either  any  Republic  or 
Principality  eftabliflied  there  which  had  the  qualities  it  ought  to  have 
had :  for  that  Principality  cannot  be  called  perfe£fc  and  flable  where 
things^  which  (hould  be  tran&ded  according  to  the  will  of  one  periba 
only,  are  Submitted  to  the  determination  of  many.:  nor  can  that  befaid 
to  be  a  true  and  durable  Commonwealth  where  certain  humours  and 
inclinations  are  not  gratified,  which  othervirife  muft  naturally  end  in  its 
ruin«  To  evince  the  truth  of  which,  let  us  examine  the  ieveral  forms 
of  Government  vtrfaich  Florence  has  been  fulled):  to  from  the  year 
1393  till  this  time. 

If  we  begin  then  with  the  Reformation  conduced  at  that  time  by 
Mafo  degli  Albizi  [^],  we  fhall  fee  that  he  moulded  the  Republic  into 
a  fort  of  Ariilocracy ;  in  which  there  were  fo  many  defeds  that  it  did 
not  continue  above  forty  years :  and  indeed  it  would  not  have  lafted 
fo  long,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wars  with  the  Vifconti,  Dukes  of  Mir 
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Ian,  which  happened  in  that  period,  and  kept  it  united.  The  chief 
defedt  was,  that  the  power  was  continued  too  long  in  the  fame  perfons, 
and  that  the  £le(9:ions  were  fubjedt  to  fraud  and  underhand  pradtices, 
which  might  throw  the  Go^remment  into  the  hands  of  bad  men :  be- 
fides  which,  as  mankind  are  liable  to  be  corrupted,  and  good  men  too 
often  become  bad  by  a  long  continuance  of  power,  it  might  happen 
that  though  the  Election  was  a  fait;  one  at  firfl:,  and  upright  men  had 
been  made  choice  of,  it  might  prove  a  bad  one  in  the  end  by  the  change 
of  their  manners.  There  was  Hkewife  no  check  upon  the  Grandees  to 
deter  them  from  forming  Parties  and  Fadions,  which  generally  are  the 
deftrudtion  of  a  State :  and  it  might  be  added,  that  the  Signiory  had 
but  little  reputation,  whilft  ihey  had  too  much  authority;  for  they  had 
a  power  of  taking  away  the  life  and  property  of  any  Citizen  without 
appeal,  and  of  calling  the  People  together  to  a  conference  whenever 
they  pleafed :  fo  that  inftead  of  being  a  defence  and  protection  to  the 
State,  they  were  rather  an  inftrument  of  its  ruin,  when  they  were  un- 
der the  influence  of  any  popular  and  ambitious  .pian.  On  Jthe  other 
Iiand,  they  had  but"  little  reputation,  aS  I  faid '  btforfe  j  fdt-  as  it.  often 
happened  that  raw  young  men,  of  litde  experienc/e,  and  abjed:  condi- 
tion (and  therefore  incapable  of  fupporting  their  dignity  in  a  proper 
manner)  were  introduced  into  the  Signiory,  if  was  not  poffible  they 
(hould  have  any  eonfiderable  degree  of  reputation.  There  was  ftiU 
another  imperfcftibn  in  this  form  of  Government  of  no  fmall  confe- 
quence,  namely,  that  certskin  private  men  were  adniitted  into  the  public 
Councils,  which  gave  great  reputation  to  thofe  men,  whilft  it  diminiftied 
that  of  the  Councils,,  and  tookia way '  from  the  authority  of  the' Magi- 
flratM ;  a  circumftarice  contrary  to  all  civil  good  order..  But.  what  was 
of  (he  laft  importance^  was,  that! the  People  had  no  (hare  at  all  in  the 
Go^erndierit:  all  which  defedls  joined  together  occafioned  infinite:  dif- 
orde^  and  confufion^ ;  and  if  the  wars  abovementioned  had  not  .happened 
;<o  haVc  kept  the  State  under  in  thofe  ^imes,  it  muft  have  been  .diftblved 
long  before  it rwas.  :  ;    .^  . 

:  This  Adminiftration  was  fucceided  by  thixt  of  Cofimo  de  Medici, 
which  inclined  more  to  a  Principality  than  a  Republican  form:  and  if 
it  was  of  longer  duration  than  tbe.laftj  it  was  owing  in  the  firft  place 
to  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  whofe  confent  and  approbatioyi  it  was 
eftabli(hed;'  and  m  the  next,-  to  the  urtcomimdri  prudence  of  two  fuch 
men  as  Coiimo  and  his  grandfon  Lc^eniK>>  who  were  at  the  bead  of  it. 
Neverthelefs,  it  was  fo  weakened  by  their  being  obliged  to  fubmit  their 
meafures  to  the  deliberation  of  itoanyi  that  it  was  often  in  great  dan- 
ger }  which  occafioned  many iBalia'^.jaQd  tfa/^  frequent  BanijQiments  which 
happened  under  that  Government,  and  at  laft  its  utter  diftblution  when 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  invaded  ItaljF.*  lAftw  this,  the  City  endea- 

<  4*  voured 
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vouredto  refume  the  £>rm  of  a  Republic;  but  the  meafures  which 
were  taken,  for  that  purpofe  made  it  of  ihort  duration,  becaufe  they> 
were  neither  calculated  to  gratify  the  humours  of  all  the  Citizens,  noc 
htd  fufficient  force  to  correct  them:  and  it  was  fo  far  from  being  a 
true  and  perfect  Commonweal th^  that  a  Gonfalonier  for  life,  if  he  had 
been  an  able  and  bad  man,  might  eafilj  have  made  himfeif  abfolute 
Lord  over  it|  but  if  he  had  been  a  weak  and  good  man^  he  might 
foon  have  been  puUed  fixmi  .his  feat,'  and  that  eftabli(hment  entirely* 
overturned.     But  as  it  would  be-  endlefs  to  adduce  reafons  for  the  con* 
firmationof  this  ailertion,  I  (hall  only  mention  one,  which  is,  that* 
there,  was  not  ftrength  enough  in  that  .Government  to  fupport  the.  Gon- 
falonier if  he  was  a  good  man,  nor  to  check  and  controui  him  if  he 
\vas  a:bad.one :  to  which  let  me  addJikewife,  that  the  reafon  why  all 
thefe  Governments  were  deficient,  was,  that  the  Reforms  which  were 
made,  were  not  with  any  view,  to  the  Public  Good,  but  to  ilrengthen 
and  fupport  difiereot  fai^ons  in  their  turns;  which  ends  however  were 
not  accomplished,    becaufe  there  was  always   a   difcontented  Party;^ 
which  proved  a  very  powerful  inftruniept  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
were  deiirous  to  efiedt  any  change  or  innovation  in  the  State. 

It  now  remains  that  I  fliould  fay  fomething  of  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  Twehe  from  its  £r{l  eflablifhment  to  this  time,  and  to  point  out 
its  ftrength  and  imperfe<^ions :  but  as  thefe  thii^s  are  already  well 
knowPj  and  frefhin  every  one's  memory,  I  (hall  here  omit  all  mention 
of  them.  It  is  certain  however,  that  now  things  are  circumftanced  as 
they  are  fince  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  it  is  neccflary  to 
tl)inkof  feme  new  form  of  Government:  and  I  hope  I  Hiall  be  e?c- 
(^ufed  if,  in  obedience  to  the  commands,  of  your  HoUnefs,  >!  venture  to 
deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  matter.  But  firft  I  beg  leave  to  lay  that 
Qf  others  before  you,  according  to  what  I  have  collected  in;  converfa-^ 
tion,  and  then  to  fubjoin  my  own :  in  which,  if  I  fhould  err  from  the 
(narky  I  truft  your  Holinefs  will  pardon:  a  man  who  has  (hewn  his 
7eal  to  your  perfon,  though  he  may  have  failed  in  his  judgment  and 
abilities.  .     ^ 

I  fay  then  that  fome  think  a  better  kind  of  Government  cannot  be 
devifed  than  that  which  was  eflablifhed  in  the  times  of  Cofimo  and 
Lorenzo  de  Medici :  others  wifli  for  one  that  may  be  fettled  upon  a 
broader  bottom.  The  former  alledge  that  things  eafily  return  into  their 
old  channel  y.  and  that  the  Florentines  •  having  been  ufcd  to  honour 
your  family,  to  ihelter  themfelves  under  its  favour  and  protedlion,  to 
delight  in  whatfoever  was  mofl  agreeable  to  it,  and  indeed  habituated 
to  thefe  things  for  the  fpace  of  fixty  years,  it  muft  naturally  happen 
that  when  they  fee  the  lame  plan  of  Government  reftored,  the  lame 

degree  of  afie^tion  and  refpeft  muft  alfo  revive  i%^ "       " ^ 

4  D  2  '>  ^^^n^ile 


likaivile  that  wry  few  wou)d  fad  aretfeLtocit  i^arid  thttchofefmr  might 
Mfilf  be  ^brought  over  iby^  differ  T$oralid»rhicfa,r)ttii€^  odii 

th^cVidaK^mteBky:^oS  the  matter,  and  (ay  thit  »  idie  StaM  or  Fk»-* 
rcnod lAkioc |ld£bfy  fob&flb  wkfaoot,^  bcadj.  it  iaimaah  bettef7«»thu(i(i 
on^^ out ! of  ^t  family  whidt oiicdio  befs  much  belovodiand  i^veMd- 
tbere^  thattieidaer  fta litre  in  confufioa  jusddiforder  for  want  of  fucb  a^ 
bead)  or  totakeoneoatof  fomeuiidifttngus&fedfaQkily^^  wbrchwoukf 
of  courfe  excite  thedifgaftund  indignation  of^ifaeJurholeCity.^  ■ 

In  anfwer  to  tbis^  it  is  afierted  by  others^:  that  fachan  Adminiftra*^ 
tionmuft  bedangerous,  becaufe  it  would  bd  weak  :  for  if  tliaf  CofiriM^ 
was  feeble  and  infirm  from  the  caufes  ialready  afiignedj  one  of  the- 
fame  ftamp  muft  be  doubly  fo  at  prefent ;  when  not  only  the  form  of 
Government,  but  the  temper  of  the  Cidzens,  .and  (he  circumftahoes  of 
the  times,  are  totally  different  from  what  they  were  in  thofe  day^w  So^ 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impoffible  to  contrive  any  eftabliihment  in 
Florence  which  fhould  rdfemble  that  of  the  Medici,  and  be  of 
long  duration.  In  the  firft  place  (fay  they)  that  fbrnl  of  Government 
was  then  univerially  approved;  but  now  it  would  be  as  much  diHiked 
by  the  people :  the  Citizens  of  thofe  times  thought  they  could  toot  have 
one  founded  upon  a  better  bottom ;  but  the  prefent  Generation  ima- 
gine there  has  been  fince  found  out  one  that  is  more  compatible  with' 
liberty,  and  gives  no  lefs  fatisfadlion  than  the  other*  There  was*  theiV 
(continue  they)  no  army,  nor  any.  power  in  Italy,  which  the  FloHen-^ 
tines  were  not  able  to  cope  with,  and  that  too  without  the  leaft  aflif- 
tance:  but  now  France  and  Spain  have  got  footing  in  it,  there  is  rf 
ncceflity  for  joining  one  of  them;  and  if  the  fide  which  the  Floren^ 
tines  join  flipuld  happen  to  be  overpowered  by  the  other,  they  caa 
afterwards  expedt nothing  but  Jto  bcfwallowed  up  by  the  Conqueror^ 
which  was  not  the  caie  in  thofe  dmes.  The  Citizens  had  Irkewife  been 
long  accuftomed,  under  that  Government,  to  fubmit  to  the  burden  <4 
heavy  taxes  and  impofitions  :  but  now  they  have  been  freed  from  it, 
either  from  their  inability  to  pay  them,,  or  long  difu(e,  it  muft  be  an 
odious  as  well  as  dangerous  attempt  to  revive  them.  The  Medici  too, 
who^then  governed  Florence,  having  been  born  and  educated  amongft 
their  fellow-citizens^  afterwards  kept  up  a  fort  of  familiarity  with  them, 
which  wonderfully  conciliated  their  a£fedions  to  that  family :  but  now 
it  ia^own£>' great, tail  that  familiarity  is  dropped,  and  confequently  the 
edge  of  their  affei5tians  taken  aS:  fo  that  coi^dering  the  diffimilitude 
of  the  times  and  men,  any  one  mufV  be  fatally  deceived  whoexpefhf 
to  make  die  fame  impreffion  upon  fb  different  a  .ma&:  and  if  the  Me-* 
dki  were  every  now  and  then  in  danger  of  lofing  their  poviner  in  thofe 
days  (as  1  laid  above)  they  would  now  be  certainly  undone.  It  iii  ridi- 
culous thenefore  to  imagine  that  men  under  foch  circumftances^  will 

cafily 
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eafily  retiira  ta  their  foriner  manner  of  liviog ;  for  though  indeed  thi( 
may  be  hrongbt  about  wh^n  they  aie  mor^  inclined  ol^  (hemfelv^  tq 
that  than  to  any  new  form  of  Go?ernaient^  yet  when  it  h)gippen$otberp 
wifcy  they  witt  conform  to  it  no  longer  than  they  are  forced?  and  when- 
ever that  force  ceafes,  their  conformity  will  .vani(h  intQ  the  ^ir«  Be- 
fides,  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  State  of  Florence  cannot  fubiift 
without  fome  head;  and  that  if  the!  Qitizen$  were  di4>oied.  to  chufe 
one  out  of  fome  particular  family,  they  would  fooner.  take  one  out  of 
the  family  of  the  Medici  than  any  other:  yet  if  it  (hould  be  pfopofed 
to  vfft  the  fupreme  power  in  feveral  perfona  of  any  condition  whatfo- 
CfCTy  they  would  prefer  fuch  a  head  to  a  fmgle  one. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  fuch  a  Government  could  not  htf  ihaken 
without  fome  external  force ;  and  that  there  would  always  be  time 
enough  to  accommodate  matters  with  thofe  that  (hould  make  ^ny  at- 
tempt upon  it.  But  in  this  they  are  much  miftaken :  for  it  often  hap-, 
pens  that  you  muft  be  obliged  to  patch  up  a  Treaty  of  friendship,  not 
with  thofe  that  are  actually  your  mod  formidable  enemies,  but  with, 
thofe  that  either  have  it  moft  in  their  power  at  that  juncture  to  annoy^ 
or  are  aiore  agreeable  to  you  than  any  others :  and  it  may  come  to  pafs 
that  both  you  and  fuch  an  ally  may  not  only  be  overpowered  by  the 
enemy,  and  left  at  his  diforetion,  but  that  he  will  not  liften  to  any  terms 
of  accommodation ;  either  becaufe  you  dki  not  court  his  friendihip  in 
time,  or  out  of  the  difguft  he  may  have  conceived  againft  you  for  en- 
tering into  an  alliance  with  his  enemies.  Ludovico  Sforzaj  Pjoke  of 
Milan,  would  gladly  have  made  his  peace  wiCh  Lewi3  XIL  of  .Ff2^9^„ 
if  he  could  have  found  means:  Frederic  King  of  Naples  would  hwei 
done  fo  likewife  with  the  fame  Prince;  but  they  were  both,difappoin(ed 
in  their  endeavours :  for  a  thousand  accidents  may  happen  to  prevep( 
and  fruftrate  fuch  defigns.   So  that,  all  thefe  things  being  dvly  wf  ighed,  >i^ 

it  feems  as  if  iuch  an  eftabliHiment  could  be  neither  iocwce  ^prperma-* 
nent,  when  it  has  fo  many  feeds  of  weakti^s*  in  its  ^^^  tlii^erefpro 
thu  it  cannot  be  wiflxed  for  either  by  your  Uolinefs  or  your  friends. 

As  for  thofe  that  would  have  the  Government  iettled  upon  a  broader 
bottom,  I  fay>ihat  if  it  is  not  modelled  in  fuch  a;  manner  as  to  become 
a  regular  and.  wolt*ordered  Comrpon wealth,  the  breadUi  pf  i|s  botton^ 
will  only  ferve  to  accelerate  irs  roin :  if  .tiiey  would  be  particular,  how- 
ever, in  telling  mc  into  what  form  they  would  have  it  inoulded,  I 
would  alfo  defcend  to  particulars  in  anfwering  them ;  but  as  they  deal 
altogether  in  genends,  I  can  only  anfwer  them  in  the  fame  manner.. 
Let  this  fiufiice  withx^gard  to  them :  and  in  order  to  evince  the  weak-r 
nefs  of  Cofimo'iS  eflat^Miment.thcmore  fitlly,  in  as  few  words  as  poiB*^ 
ble,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  add,  that  no  form  of  Government  ca 
devifed  that  wilt  be  firm  .and  lafting,  which  is  not  cith^Vi 


:! 
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cipality,  or  a  true  Commo^ealth;-  and  tha^al^illtec«»fe(iiilte'fdrma  be** 
twixt  tbefe  two  ^^^treinesj  (i£  I  mssy  foxdii  thtm^mdl^^ 
The  reafoi)  js  plain :  for  a(  principality*  can  only  ^  be/fi4n0(i^<^otte  mty^' 
arid  that  is,  :by  defcending  into  a  Comnu)nwealth^  /rPlie  famt^may^^ 
faid  of  a  Commonwealth  alfoc  for  the  only  way/t^  which  it  can  be 
ruined,  is  by  afcendiftg  to  a  Principality.  Whereas  zll^ioxtrmcdA^ 
forms  may  be  ruined  two  ways/  i.  e:  either  by  afccnding  tO'ia  Prindf^a-* 
lity,  or  defcending  into  a  Commonwealths  and  this  is  the  caufe  of  tberr^ 
jnftability,  .  .    :  v    ,    ...  .jj-.i  * 

If  then  your  HoHnefs  would  eftaUifli  fuch  a  Goirema^eRt  at  F4o- 
rence  as  will  be  firm  and  durable^  and  redound  to  your  own  gloryv-^s 
well  as  the  fccurity  of  your  friends,  it  muft  be  either  a  true  Principa- 
lity, or  a  Commonwealth  which  has  all  its  due  qualities:  for  all  Others 
forms  will  be  tottering  And  (hort-lived.  As  to  a  Principaiityv*  I  (hall  fay 
but  little  in  this  place,  both  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  efta- 
bliOiing  one  in  our  City,  and  becauie  the  mod  proper  indrument  for 
efFeding  it  is  now  no  more :  for  your  Holinefe  muft"  -underftand,  that 
in  all  States  where  there  is  a  great  equality  amongft  the  Citizens^  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not '  impoffible,  to  ered:  a  Principality^  If  any  one^ 
fliould  go  about  to  found  a  Commonwealth  at  Milan,  where  there  is  a^ 
great  inequality  amongft  the  Citizens,  be  muft  firfl:  reduce  aU  the  No- 
bility, who  are  there  very  numerous,  to  a  level  with  others:  for  they^ 
are  fo  powerful  that  they  trample  upon  the  laws,  and  nothing,  but 
Roys^l  authority  can  bridle  and  controul  them.  On  the  contrary,  who- 
foever  would  eftablifh  a  Principality  at  Florence,  where  there  is  a  re- 
markable equality  amongft  the  Citizens,  muft  in  the  firft  pkce  deftroy 
that  equality,  by  creating  many  Noblemen  and  building  them  Caftles, 
and  Villa's,  and  ftrong-holds,  who,  in  conjundtion  with  the  Prince, 
may  ferve  to  keep  not  only  the  City,  but  whole  Provinces  inSubjedtion 
by  the  terror  of  their  arms  and  dependants  [i] :  for  a  Prince  alone,  and 
unfupported  by  Nobility,  cannot  fuftain  the  weight,  of  Royalty;,  and 
therefore  it  is  neceftary  there  (hould  be  fome  middle  State  betwiict  him. 
and  the  Comnionalty  to  aid  and  affift  him.  This  is  obferveable  in  all 
Principalities;  efpecially  in  France,  where  the  Gentiy  lord  it- over  the 
People,  the  Nobles  over  the  Gentry,  and  the  King  over  the  Nobles*^^ 
But  fince  it  is  fo  difficult  a  matter  to  found  a  Principality  where  a  Com-^ 
mon wealth  might  eafily  be  eftabliftied,  and  vice  verfd;  and  as  the 
difficulty  muft  lay  the  undertaker  nnder  the  neceffity  of  committ'mg 
great  violence,  and  doing  many  things  unworthy  of  4(  gpGid  and  virtu- 
ous man,  I  will  fay  no  more  of  a  Principality,  but  proceed  tb  lay  the 
plan  of  a  Commonwealth  3  becaufe  your  Holiiiefs  is  known  to*  be  more 

1^2,  See  the  Pblitical  Difcourfes  upon  Livyt  BookJ.  Cbap^  ly..   .   «  .    , 

inclined 


jiKliiiettt(>4hiltfbHh;%Jf  ^^^  and  has  oi^ty  deferred  the  efta« 

Ui^hnbemiofif  artplbttnce,  tH  fach  a  model  could  be  thought  of  as 
might  lit  the  iaiiie 'time,  fixuric  your  own  Authority  there,  and  contrU 
bute  moft  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  yoUr  friends.  And  now  I  am 
vain  enough  to  conceive  that  I  have  hit  upon  fuch  a  one,  I  humbly 
fubmit  it  to  your  a>bfummate  wifdom  ;  that  fo  if  there  fhould  happen 
to  be  any  thing  wotth  your  notice  in  it,  it  may  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution;  if  not,  that;  your  HoUnefs  may  at  leaA:  be  convinced  of  my 
perfedt  devotion  and  obedience  to  your  commands.  But  I  am  not  al- 
together without  hopes^  I  coiifefs,  that  you  will  find  that  by  this  plan 
your  own  authority  is  not  only  firmly  fupported,  but  incrcafed,  that 
your  friends  will  flill  enjoy  their  honours  in  fecurity,  and  that  the  rcfl 
of  the  Citizens  will  have  tWe  highefl  reafon  not  barely  to  be  fatisfied, 
but  to  be  pleafed  and  delighCdd  with  it.  Let  me  entreat  your  Holinefs, 
however,  neither  to  approve,  nor  condemn  this  Difcourfe  till  you  have 
read  it  quite  through,  nor  yet  to  be  furprized  at  fotne  alterations  that 
are  propofed  to  be  made  in  the  Magiftracy  :  for  where  a  Government 
was  not  well  regulated  before,  the  lefs  there  is  retained  of  the  old  form, 
the  better  it  muft  natur^tliy  be  fiippofed  to  be  afterwards. 

I  fay  then,  that  thofe  who  model  a  Commonwealth,  mufl:  make 
fuch  provifions  as  may  gratify  three  forts  of  men,  of  which  all  States 
arecompofed;  that  is,  the  high,  the  middle  fort,  and  the  low:  and 
though  there  is  a  great  equality  amongft  the  Citizens  of  Florence,  as 
hath  been  faid  before ;  yet  there  are  fome  there  who  think  fo  highly  of 
themfelves  that  th?y  would  cxpedt  to  have  the  precedence  of  others  r 
and  thefe  people  muft  be  gratified  in  regulating  the  Commonwealth  ^ 
for  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  this  that  the  laft  adminiftration  was 
ruined.  Thefe  people  then  will  never  be  fatisfied  if  they  have  not  the 
hrH  rank  and  honours  in  the  Commonwealth ;  which  dignity  they  ought 
to  fupport  by  their  own  perfonal  weight  and  importance.  But  it  is  im^- 
poffible  to  entail  this  dignity  upon  the  fixh  order  in  the  Commonwealth, 
whilfl  the  Signiory  and  Councils  continue  upon  the  fame  footing  they 
have  been  of  late :  for  as  it  muft  happen  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  them  liate  been  'eledied,  that  men  of  weight  and  re- 
putation will  feldom  be  made  choice  of,  there  is  no  other  rcnfiedy  biit 
to  lodge  that  .dignity  either  in  the  next  rank,  or  in  the  loweft  of  allf 
which  is  contrary  to  all  civil  good  order  and  polity.  It  is  abfolutely 
HecefTafy  therefore  to  alter  the  manner  of  eledtionS|^Qd  at  the  fame  time 
to  gratify  the  ambition  of  all  the  three  fevteral^^WUltep  which 

may  be  done  by  diffolving  the  Signiory,  iIm-  ^^^^,  M\r\  th/^ 

twelve  Bmrnbominii  and  by  clefting  Sixty-*  ^^ 

forty-five  years  Idlf  age  (in  Order  to  give  «  ^^^^^^cr 

fifty^threc  out  of  tflie  bighefl  Clafs^  and  t^ 
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{bould  contiDUP  in  cfa^;  Adi^U^i^s^UoO'f^^^  iii]J!)e(%tntUi^ 
n&ri&ions.  la  the  firft  {44flA  ^n^.of  ih^mikmii^Jt^.Vf^^ 
Jahniir  tf  J^^ice  for  a  i^^x  «f  <twA  or  t)w  yf»A,;if  iH  iK  s^itbou^bt 
proper  to  appoint  one  >fp^.lifi^.i  «an4  ia.th<next^  the  loithcf!  SixQfr^r 
Citizens  iilreiuiy  elected  ihoul4  be  divided  iQCOi  (WO  €iiftiii£b  bodi09»  emh 
confifting  of  tbirty-two  ^  ope  of.  wbitb  fQoities^sia-  (joiyuii^oa  vi^ 
ih?  Gonfabnier^  fliouldf  goyera  tbf  &il  year,  and  Uwomer  thie  aext : 
fo  that  they  would  be  chaoged  a^nateiy  ev^  yeac,  jtnd  altpgetbcr 
Ihould  be,  cattcd^A^  ft^niVy.k  ■>   I        .:     -    ../,    .  r.       •  .^  *    -t- 

After  this,  kt  the  .i;/^r/^/^  be  divided  intQ-foai:  pads^  eig}itJn 
eacii ;  every  one  of  which  ^bpukl  fcfide  tbree  xnpatbs  ia  JUs  turn  wkh 
the  Gonfalonier,  in  tbe  Palace,,  find  opt  ooly  aflUsus  tbeMagUlncy  wkh 
the  ufual  forms  and  ceremonies^  but  xx^i&iGt .  all  the  bufioeil  J9vhich 

.before  paffed  throogh  the  hands  of  the  $^010173.  Uie  Council  ^fEigh^^ 
and  the  other  Councils;  all  which  fl^ould  be  dil&lved,  as:  liaid  bofore: 

'  !This  fiipqld  be  the  f^rfl:  meinber»  or  rather  theH^aad  of  the  State;  aod 
by  this  provilion,  when  it  is  well  copfidef^»  yourHolinefs  will  iee  the 
Dignity  of  the  Signiory  will  be  reftpred  :  for  as  none  but  Vitn  pf  gra- 
vity and  authority  will  ever  fit  there,  it  will  be  no  longer  necefiaiy  ;tQ 
employ  private  men  in  the  af!kirs  of  State,  (wbich^  as  J  obferved  be- 
ibrci  is  always  of  prejudice  to  apy. Republic)  (ince  the  thirty *two  who 

.9re  pot  in  office  that  year  m^y  be  advifed  with  upon  ;Qccafion,:fent 

upon  Embaflies,  and  made  ufeful  in  other  funfkipns.    And  .this  ^Bf& 

Signiory  your  Holinefs  may  eafily  find  means  to  (ill  with, your. moft  in- 

.  tlpxate  friends  and  confidants,  as  I  (hall  (hew  pre&ntly ;  hiyitia  the  va$»XK 

.tipielcfi  us  come  to  the  fecond  order  in  the  State. 

,  jSincp  there,  are  three  forts  of  men  in  every  State,  a$  I  laid  bejTpre^ 

there  flipuld  alfo  be  three  ranks  or  degrees  of  quality  in  a  Republic* 

and  no  more;,  upon  which  account,  it  is  nectary  to  .prevent,  the  jcan-« 

'  Jfufion  occaiipned  of  late  by  the  Multiplicity  of  Couocib  in  our  .City ; 

.which,  have  been  eflablifhed,  no(  becaufe  they  were  qonducive  to  good 

.  civil.  order»  but  merely  to  create  friends  and  dependantsi,  ^nd  J^  gratify 
the  humour  and  ambitioaof  numbers  in  a  poiqt.  whicb  yet  was  of  no 
iervice  to  liberty  or  the  public ;  becaufe  they  migbt  f^U  b?  corcoptfd  '^d 
biafed  by  party.  In  order  therefore  to  reduce  thq  Commonweakh  to 
iuch  a  fora)»  uie^i^oifncil  of  Seventy,  that  of  an  hui)dred»  .»Qd  .that  of 

,,|(^e  People  and  Commonalty,  Should  all  be  abolifhed ;  and  in  the  roobi 
bf  them  I  would  appoint  a  Council  of  two  hundred,  every  member  of 
which  fhodd  be  aot  lefs  than  forty  years  of  ^gyei;  antbUfuicedtaAd  Sixty 
of  them  to  be  taken  out  of  the  middle  elafs  a"d>«he  ««ltherlfoi*^'Out 
<jf  the  lowefl,  but  not  one  out  <>/  jhg  ^x^-^;  :T|fp^  ;J(hJwW  lilsotvife 
continue  foe  life,  and  b^  ^^\^-^\»  OnHm 

^  conjanaioa  yA±^^ti^i>cP^fiff$^ ;:(hoi^|trwi<iiirf  aH^^Ae^g^KiifS'M 

%  '     to 
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ID  be  tnnlk&cd  by  ibe^abovementtooed  Coancils,  (now  fnppakd  Co  be 
^bolifiied)  and  be  vcAed  with  the  isme  degree  of  authoritt,  and  all  the 
members  of  it  appointed  by  yoor  Holinds.  For  whicn  porpofe,  as 
well  as  to  maintain  and  regulate  diefe  provifions,  and  others  that  I  ihali 
mention  hereafter,  and  for  the  further  iecnrity  of  your  power  and 
£riendS)  it  is  neceflary  that  a  degree  of  authority,  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  coUedtive  body  of  the  people  of  Florence,  fhould  be  vefted  by  a 
Balia  in  your  Hdinds,  and  the  ilioft  Revereil^  Cardinal  de  Medici, 
during  the  lives  of  bodi :  and  that  the  Magiftracy  of  the  Eight  di 
Huardia^  as  well  as  the  Balia  [c\  (hould  be  appointed  from  tune  to 
time  by  yobrHoUncfi.  It  is  hkewife  expedient,  for  the  fupport  of 
your  authority  and  your  friends,  that  your  Holinefs  fhould  divide  the 
Militia  into  two  diflind  Corps,  over  which  you  may  appoint  two  Com- 
mifliuies,  one  for  each. 

By  thefe  provifions  your  Holinefs  will  (ee  that  two  out  of  the  three 
dafies  may  be  thoroughly  fattsfied,  and  that  both  your  own  authority, 
and  that  of  your  firiends,  will  be  efiedoally  confirmed  and  corroborated; 
as  you  wilt  have  the  Militia  and  Courts  of  Juftice  in  your  hands,  the 
laws  in  your  own  breaft,  and  the  Heads  of  the  State  entirely  at  your 
devotion. 

It  remains  now  to  fatisfy  the  third  and  lowefl  rank  of  the  Citizens, 
which  confifls  of  the  generality  or  greater  part  of  the  People.  But  thefe 
will  never  be  fatisfied,  (and  whoevei:  thinks  otherwife  will  find  himfelf 
mifbken)  except  their  authority  is  either  aduaily  reftored,  or  they  are 
made  eafy  by  a  promifc  that  it  fhall  be.  And  fince  it  might  endanger 
yoor  authority  as  well  as  that  of  your  friends  to  reftore  it  all  at  once, 
it  would  be  better  for  your  Holinefs  to  reftore  part  of  it  only  at  firft, 
and  give  them  foch  affiirances  of  reftoring  the  reft  in  due  time  as  they 
mzf  fully  confide  in :  for  which  purpofe,  I  conceive  it  will  be  necefifary 
alfo  to  revive  the  Council  tf  a  tbcufand^  or  at  leaft'  one  of  Six  hundred 
Citixens,  who  fhould  nominate  all  the  Magiftrates  and  officers  in  the 
fame  manner  they  ufed  to  do  formerly,  except  the  abovementioned 
Sixtf^fiuej  the  Ciimcil  of  two  hundred^  the  Eight  di  Guurdiay  and  the 
Bauay  who  fhould  be  appointed  by  your  Holinels  and  the  Cardinal, 
during  the  lives  of  you  both. 

Am  that  your  friends  when  going  to  be  ballotted  for  in  the  Coundl* 
may  be  cetam  of  being  imborted  [d\ ;  your  holinefs  ought  to  depute 

;^^,»,^^^...  eight 

i%e^  ThdsAtettMJ^II^^^I^JU^  ^^  fever^  other  fhlngi  which  occur  in 
ihefc  pieoii,  IfdVI^^^^B^^^^^B^^  Hiftory  of  Florence,  that  it  would  be 

nerdlrfs  hem^f  ^^^^^^^^^^Hteen  alretdjr  faid  of  them,  by  Way  of  ex« 

nlainmg  thejl  ^^^^^^^^V^  fun^ons. 

in  It  ii: 


[/]  It  ipi^  ^^^^^^^H^  ^^^  method  of  eleding  the  Florentine 

maeiftniei  m  ^^^^^^^K^  ^^  ^  candidates  into  puifes,  was  pha- 

-    Vol,  at  ^^^^^m  fible. 
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eight  afififlbrs,  who  being  in  the  'fecret^inay  ixiiketbe  elidhimr  hib 
upon  whom  they  pleafe,  without  power  of  wroriging^any  of  them  ^  and 
diat  the  generality  may  believe  that  the  candidates  names- have  beea 
imborfed>  theCouncil^  for  their  fecxirity,  may  fend  twodtiuns,  pui 
into  a  joint  Commiflion  by  itfelf,  to  be  witneftes  of  the  imborfatiom  -  ;- 

Without  fatisfying  the  generality,  no  Republic:  ever  yet  t  ftood  upon  a 
fiable  foundation  :  and  it  is  certain  the  generality  of ^Fiocence  will  ne^^^ 
ver  be  fatisfied,  except  the  Mali  of  a  tboufandht  opened  again,  and 
the  diftribution  of  offices  reftored  to  it.  Your  Holinefs  ibould  likewifo 
be  further  informed^  that  whoever  meditates  any  revolution  in  the  State 
will  certainly  endeavour  above  all  things,  in  ^e  firft  place>  to  open  that 
Hall  again :.  and.  therefore  it  muft  furely  bo  the.befl:  way  to  do  itiyour-i' 
felf  in  fuch  a  nianner  as  may  leave  no  opportunity  foi^^ny  one  to^make 
an  attempt  which  muff:  end  in  the  downfal  of  y6ur  authority,  and  the 
ruin  of  your  friends- 

The  State  being  thus  modelled,,  no  other  prdviffons  would  be  want<« 
jng  for  its  fecurity,  if  your  Holincfs  and  the  moft<  Reverend*  Cardinal 
were  to  live-  for  ever  t  but  ias.youare  fubjcdt  to  mortality,,  it  is  neccfl&ry 
(if  you  would  have  the  Republic  continue  firm  and  ftrongly  iupported 
en  every  fide,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  every  one  may  fee  himfelf  pcr-» 
fcdly  fecure,  rwhen  the  generality  arc  fatisfied  by  reftoring  part  of  their 
authoritjr,  and  an  aflurancc  of  the  reft)  thiat  there  (hould  alfo  bo.Sijcteen 
'Gonfalbnicrs' appointed  over  the  Companies  of'the.Citi2ens,vJn:the  fatne 
manner  and  for  the  fame  time  that  they  have  been hithertofjappoinitedl 
which  may  be  done  either  by  your  own  authority,  or  by* leaving  thi 
appointment  of  them  to  the  great  Council,  as  your  Holinefsihall.  think 
liioft  proper;  remembering  only  to  increafetfhe.numbcnof  the I^wVri^jj 
that  fo  ihey  may.  be  more  fpread  over  ihe  City ;'  and  >  that  none  of  %ht 
Gohfaloniers  fliould  be- of  the  fixty*fhe\  /^Aften  their'  appointment^ 
font  Prevots  Ihould  be  drawn  out  ofthcm  by.lot^^  atod  aontinue  in*cfi- 
fice  one  month  ;:fo  that  at  the  end-of  four  months  they. will  all  -have 
been  Prevdts.  Out  ofthcfe  fbur,i*0Be  (hould  be  drawn' rtOirefidc  forui 
week  only  .with  the  eight >Sig6ioi;s  and  ihe.  Gqafelonic^J  in'  tl^e  Psrtace.) 
hy  whi^h  Ji0ta(k)n  aHnthe  foux  wiUr'haytt.  kept  tbdin  hrfidtnoe^/lbpre-.tt 

j^i)le,  yetjt  nijcht.  be -dQfcatcd.j  b^cagfe  it  wjs  in  tb'p  'p©\Wf- VT^c  fe'tdrrrtng.offiiderf, 
wh6rtt<M^<?Ki«vel' here  tails  Ac<56ppiat6n,  or  iiirefRrs,  to  inakiehh0'*eH?akirf  fall  upon 
whom  they  plcafc^Jv*  by  pretending  that  iheir  friewJjJ  hia^  ^tlvq  fiijqf>r^.  x^l^^-^^nfthods  of 
iinbdrr<itions  in  Florence  difiSsred  as  the  ariftocratical  or  democraticair  poweF6  prevailed. 
That  which  U  here  recommended  by  Mashiavcl,  was  pradifed  und^r  the  Medici  family^ 

who  did  no  viplenCCj"        *       *■ ""'"■   ^ "    '    --/ir.  .^t--      li..^-L.i:A..J   :._   /•  r   .. 

Hy^alwa 
xht  people 

tedo  fo.  ....,', ,  ' 

M  T^e^mV«\wcrc  affiftants'to^J  Gon^^^       inipommsipAid^taChm^Dfe.of^^ 
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xht  -end  of  the  month*  .  Without  th^  prcience  of  this .  Ofiicer,  r  thft  iaid 
fefident  Signiory  il>oulid  not  be  allowed,  to  pafs  any  a£t,  nor  (lio^ild.hc 
imxi(t\£  harve  ^iiy  vo|e^the<re,  byt  only  j^e  a  witncfs  and  infpe^or  ciji 
jbeir,  proceedings  j  to  which  he  may  be  fufFcred  to  put  a  (lop  tjU  htf 
has  afked  the  opinion  of  all  ^le  thirty- two^  to^^etlier^  .and  had  tiie  n;au 
ier  tully  difcuffed  by  tlienu.  But  even  the  thirty-tioo^  when  all  ^toge- 
ther, (hould  not  h^ve  power  to  rcfolve  upon  any  tl>ii>g)  except  tv/Otuf 
the  faid  Prevors  were  pref^nt,  v^ho^  fliould  have  iio  further  autlioriiy 
than  to  put  a  (lop  to  jheir  rerolutions  for  that  tinie,.  and  report  ihem  19 
the  Council  ele£l :  nor  (liould  that  ^'ouncil.  have  a  power  of  refolving 
jupon  any  thing,  except  fi^  ^t  haiit  of  the  Sixteen  Gonfaloniers,  and  tw;^ 
Prcvots,  were  there,  who  fliould  only  have  the  liberty  of  takiag  thy 
inatter.out  of  theJiunds  of  that  Council,  and  refcrr/ng  it  to  the  great 
Council,  provided  that  any,  three  of  them  fliquld  tl^^nk  it.ncceflary  lo  tp 
do  :  and  as  to  the  great  Council,  it  fliould  not  be  allowed  to  meet,  un« 
lefs  three  of  the  Prevocs  at  leaft  were  thpre,  who  might  give  their 
Azotes  in  it  like  ?he  other  Citizens, 

.  This  order  fliould  be  obferved  after,  the  death  of  your  Holinefs  and 
ihe  mod  Reverend  Cardinal^/or  two  reafons :  in  the  fiiA  place,  that  if 
the  Signiory  or  Other  Council  fl&ould  either  difagree  in  then'  refolutionSi 
or  attempt  any  thing  againft  the  public  good,  there  might  be  fome- 
body  veiled  wiih  a  power  to  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands,  and 
refer  it  to  the  people :.  for  it  yvould  be  a  great  defedl.ia  the  Conflitu- 
tion,  that  a^iy  one  fet  of  Magiflrates,  or  fingle  Council, ^  fliould  have  a 
power  to :f>^rs a  law  by  its  own  authority  alone)  and  that  too. without 
any  remedy  <;)r  appeal:  upon  which  account,  it  is  highly neceflary. that 
theC-itizens  fl:)ouldhave  fome  proper  officers,  not  only  to  infped  theif 
proceedings,  but  even  to  put  a  ilop  to  them,  if  they  feem  to  be  -of 
peri)iciQU6  tendency. .  The  other  reafon  is,  that  when  the  prcfent  Sig« 
niory  isdiflplved,  and -the  privilege  of  being  admitted  into  the  new  one 
IS  tak^n  awfty*  from  the  geners^ity,  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  thqpri 
fome  degree  Qif  rank  and  authority,  which  may  in  fome  meafure  refem* 
ble  that  of  which . they  have  been  deprived:  now  that  which  I  have 
recommended  will  be  flill  greater,  ippre  ferviceable,  and  more  honpur- 
able  than  what  they  have  lofl.  The  Gonfaloniers  therefore  fliould  be 
appointed  a$  foon  as  poflible,  to  reduce  the  City  into  the  aforetnepr^ 
tiionedt  claiTes  and  degrees.:  but  they  fliould  not  be  fuffered  to  exercife 
any-  other  functions  of  their  Office  without  a  Licence  from  your  Holi« 
nefs,  of  which  you.  ipay  ayail  yourfelf,  (in  caufing  them  to  report  the 
prpcse4in^:pf..thefe  fevcral  order;  to  you)  to  fupport  ypur  djgnity,v^ith 
£3:.fPVCh  )h0  niore:Aate  a^d  a4thpnty«,  .    .^       jij. 

^  .Befid^R  thiS)  in  order  t^-giyefuch  a  degree  of  flability.;^d  perfect 
tioD 't9  the  Commonwealth,  that  ho  part  of  it  may  flirihk  or  fail  after 
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etSuf  that  a  Court  fhould  be  ered^d  opon  oocafion,  confiding  -o^criitti 

Gftv^tfid«ld1kf»:a:pfa!i^i;$ifieflnaMi^rdi^ 

aXKlVhe  At«tt^<'te»  ^ptt^  Ab0:ibLiaMd)e<br6<ilPii>ia3WM4|a»iititbr^ 

ii  fhM^  «c¥«fi  iMiiAiitwd  ^vObmb^durhi^  <ihe^«s9Dof}^bdr  HotkiUft  • 

aiid^'4&iHtibfart<H?«totettff!90dpi^}i»lait^^ 

ult^ln  «Gbfimit>iM«ii«i(M^  fiir  ifiiw^fiiii^cbs  yE«it%udi4o  voBfl/gmetefUT 

pcMieiftti(Mdi(}l(«i^flMcba(e6bai^  aiidithei«fiire4e<kfiirddGisyiidik«ftaiifi 

ftttbl4l«oad«r<<i^  tilk<{tolYfde'e'^t^)i(riMii3iUltt  faRfea^Bi^ 

<JNM/  (i»'th^;)nkf  ib«4>jr<4aUoti%)>d«9jfayb4ii(ititiii^gt^tdhiB  obiirilDilc« 

a»}«t«i«u-'nD(»r6aiil^n»  iti  >e«pe(^dfc^  eollic'ttffaii^l  l«ft<:tlify^lnid&trv 
aAUA  btftici  ^diii^Carirt/  SitPtfaatit  fakyi^ocbeeobfij^tbaftAmUei 
iJtp6n  je^isrj^  littieifnMctout'Occafiai^  kviaylw  ordafaeddMMr#flfaUtiPOt: 
,tikti  disghiiaQee  ^o^'^^ab^  tmtttjhr'Of  iraud  tiot  amMindi^^o  the^fimi  of: 
fifty  l^ctft*>tl6»Wiafly>Hi6^o6ivMetioe'^hemtlwi«»  no  cfAifio^nisf:^ 
blood,  or  maiminfi;,  or  bone  broken,  or  where  the  lab  ^^^aioedriiv. 
vAitife^ tte' valiiO'of 'fifiy'ptioatS;  vj.'rto     i.  vmibd  Jaiinf-j  lu/i)  (i9Viit>M 

thtt^vi^'bel  fnitttihg>teit<ev«n  wfaeo  ywui^k^btoiit^4ki^tMtfiW)V 
htk^eWn  >be<i9re'at  l*i«4^ibu»^iit^  be'ctefide^ednodarfng^j^Mi'^iftt^^ 

coMnaffiKl'^  the<Mtttfiav'  the i4>pQfi«mBi8nt  <^ the^c^jft^  wdi$Hb]^r^4 
xii<f:>^^  t»4h  «b#«i(fl })  ^  «ttt^i  cabno^vTcs  what  'foflghebpdvUrimje  ineii 
ealP<idA«itA4;  Si!Mi}  >noii«aQ  r«aneeiVe'whatwiy  «f  :]il3Mftfidnd»,b«^ 
afJi^'|6(^l4Md)^6ltabte<iMeni;  ha>«  to  ftar/whitft;the.aatboqt«  of  jam* 
Ii6Kh«f^^(lbf|^ti'  vnditHejil  thebi&tves  ifitt  the  >4lfi|  djiBlu^ri»nt>iioci 
tHi  Gd^MfiiKinff  'fitx>>  j«e^oi>I  /ee'aiiyrTtfaibff^^bf  khejaMralk^iAmildii' 
m»>be^j%<*#y  %(t«Ik'^tiMkd^i<#h(B».td)ef  Jindche  dift<ibutioivpleQffi«s^a^ 
f)(a«r||g)^i|yfftl|»iediMKj||iein^'!iand>^^ 
hattd^  < '  'For <y6U«  NbKaeft  mnymr  and* than  iuftc^i4n^«JiNm^  if  MdiT 

fiMMJfSm^>^-|»V'^  >0«M(fff/  te.appemt  «w  ofidiecAap  jktmikvJp  tt^l 

ihttfe^^^i^lll^  ^mt^ti  Imd^^iain^vtfy;  Mndnirfi«^pdk^iMi|MdOn<«it 
yM^HMitf^Vtti9h«|H«fi^>«Tii7iiiim^  QDiidii^bifeiiMfetIi««BMC) 

Ri¥,  Aftl^fitift^lfe«$hdi«tf}^e^«i>rlilefV  Aiy  ^  lafclbacvontoaitiKiiiMUdM^^ 
fiil^^^art^'il^'tlilhlhlcc^tbe  ifMond^  fta;^(ldUtal  iliffoMaltfin^^ 

30ft».'Mf;ioa  Tfai  Jwcj  IJiw    *>n  .s'Sybllriifl)  Ji  ic^variq  o}  vroa  ^op«ipW' 


mutt.  wnT^!Mitji!Ae^f't^iiiS(iib(Utftidb^t^f.s»f^rki^  ;^«ln^aH) 

ftQftk;<mkd<nii*]Fr«tbdrs»  who. June  aK^rlb«««Q^ibDli!ii^:t|««yn^.' 
MH  found  feeeSCBter  themfetvetv  l^e'SoliA'«ict;]«y<HM'guft>itiW^  9$Kj 
o«mi^<€filber  to  ^aof^Dccor  wwitrof  gcx)tf  iwitt/.to^^in^ 

Heav«n  thien  cannot:  beftow  a  nobler  ^..'Upon-.inj^^tnimy  n^;|l^ifj^- 
•utf«  ibtttr  Irotd^ib^ttne  -^jB3i«hd'.;teMoe(l  dU  the  j^i£6n^  stH^cH 
Go&M'bwN'ieafecl'icfeawMm^  dovtrn  upon^yo^r- Heltnefe  antd^/3^ft} 
itegi^^lMril9r|i{(th«!niAr wtailidetiifaSe :iB  thtt^ ' h«»  given  ryfturJb^^br^ 
pa#ee«iitiaoppwitt9«|fjoliihaH>rtidbMg-y^  %•{{ 

pfffmgitik^tM  Ai^6^» fa"  the 'fpteatec  ctf^  yoar  0^1^,1;  }«rfimft.<nb:i 
ciMi:  jrtwr iioBqefitHiielefiiiev  tO'toa6det  fo-l)w  ikft  i^fi«9»  .t)^  iCcj^4^: 
itt(iui(t6iilBtitlM0Qo«e^inent«f  Ftoreoce  coatiiuie  uf0f%4>fn%i(&lb^in 
toofcft  1»  attpnimt»:>fbaBy  accidents'  muft  tnttkaMy  li0pppft.!M;^^'iHi 
bsfaitMMk^>i*itb  ^catdsnger;  tM  tfatf  before  tbey?b<^^Ptf;yiiirNf«i{ 
b6)iMl)ediiiiHik«lt|w0d  m  ^fueb  «  nianner.  ts.wowld  .f<ief«:tMfiji«9^  M: 
Mjr^liHPi^^9«Mr'«Mibe  enoffe  peftkularfy:iafcicaMd£t>3t[|l^ ^{f99^«c^f^: 
vcisAddCarditti^ iw^b'^hasieSded-  fer  fi»pr  «Be«t|)!k;f)i^iikiy$«iHinif.i 
Tfais  Is  pactlyTxnring  fei  xhe  imixirtomty  of  feiKraiiiCifis^^i  tvligt^'jffm! 
dted  artMnoclk  too  prefiimptoous  in  their  demaods  ^MjaajdbfAftljj  tfl^^^zk 
fttn qf^o&ocit  iad>o:jdBnk. they  donot^ Jive io  iecQ;ity..wid4rfjlKftprA^(M 
eftifaliJSuneafc  tiib^hiifitbey  are.oootinoaUy  «cyii^  ^iMtu^iya^:$^l9MT>t 
tfep,fionfe<lyfiBiiig)diq[Cu»faiuiueut naybei^tdcd  Vffmi* ikl^'^Amtrii 
tWtotwtiaiiPtHcfca^Mitiiac)  aarrojwe^^  «hHft'  f»bed^ipr«tP8ri«iif!9{l!<Wvty 
ttttiitlKiifNifibBkiuaierinitti  by  wHidi  k.mayrettb$i^.;bf!it«qiHfa/3Mf  ,«r!t 
e3^Mndefla#illr<ftfetyti^  foif^beiiig  pozzledand  %tafni^dilfyfimM\m»fi^Jf^ 
atitbf  itnft  ^teiifcrirSab^ihr.prorfBa^  ifnpendi.i)g^gSriB4|^^^ 
tbtf.'loow  hovr  to  prevent  it  theixifelves>  nor  will  put  any  confidence 

in 
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'in  thofe  that  do :  from  whence  it  cx)mes  to.pafs  that  amidft  fuch  diffe- 
rence of  opinions  and  variety  of  advice,  the  wileft  and  moft  able  man 
:  in  the  world  muil  live  ia  continual  doubt  and  diftraAion  amongd  them. 
To  remedy  thefc  inconveniencies  then,  thpre  are  but  two  methods, 
viz.  ei(ber  to  deny  them  audlexufc.  and  give  thein.no--Qppprtunity  <of 
mentioning  thefe  matters  at  any  time  whatfoever,  except  their  opinion 
is  afked,  (as  the  late  Duke  of  illuflrious  memory  ufed  to  do)  or  to 
fettle  the  Government  at  once  upon  fuch  a  footing  that  it  may  adminir 
.fter  itfelf,  and  that  now  and  then  a  little  of  your  Holinefs's  in.fpedion 
ijuy  fufl)c?jtoH«cp  jt,ijfj.gso9(i  ordpr  :^  by??l?Q  latter  of  thefe  methods ^om 
.ipay  be  fr^ed  frou)  all  danger  and  trottble;  by.the  former,  frQJiD .trou- 
ble and  impertinence  only.  But  to  fay  fomething  further  of  the  dan- 
gers that  muft  enfue  if  things  continue  as  they  are,  I  viri^l  vcnljurc  to 
prophefy,  that  whenever  any  commotion  orinfurredion  fhall  happen, 
cither  one  or  other  of  the  following  events,  if  not  both,  muft  certainly 
be  the  confequence;  i.  e.  either  fome  Head  wiilbQ  appointed  tin  a  fud* 
den  and  tumultuary  manner,  who  will  refcue  the  ftate  by  violence  and 
force  of  arms ;  or  one  part  of  the  Citizens  will  immediately  open  th« 
.Council  of  a  tboufa^iJ  ag^ln^  and  facrifice  the  other  without  mercy.  In 
•Cafe  either  of  thcfe  events  fh'ould  happen,  (which  God  avert)*  your 
Holinefs  will  be  pleafed  to  confider  how  many  executions,*  how  many 
banifliments,  and  how  many  confifcations  muft  of'ncceflity  enfue:  a 
rcflcdion  which  furely  muft  (hock  the  moft  hard-hearted  man  alive^ 
much  more  a  man  of  that  remarkable  humanity  and  tendernefs  whicb 
have  alwaysjliftinguifhed  ypur  Holinefs.  The  only  way>  then. to. prevent 
thefe  eviLs  is. to  eftablifh  the  feveral  claiTes  and  ordinances  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  fupport  theftifelves:  and 
that  they  will  always  be  able  to  do,  when  each  rank  has  its  due  O^are 
in  ihc  admimftration,  when  every  orfe  knows  his  proper  fphcrc  Qf 
adtion,  and  whom  he  can  confide  in  3  and  laftly,  when  no  lone  has  any 
occafioD  to  wi(h  for  a  change  of  Government,  either  beoufc  his  arobi* 
tion  is  not  thoroughly. gratiHed,  or  that  he  does  not  think  himfelfXuftir 
ciently  fccure  under  fuch  an  Adminiftratioq. 
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LETT ER S  written  to  feveral  States  and' 
Peribh^,  in.  the  name/ of:  the  Republic  of: 
Florence^ 

By  nich:olas   MAGHIAVEL,. 

Secretary;  o£  State  there  in  the  years  1 5 1  o  and  1 5 1 1  • 

LETTER!.. 

Td  the.  Reverend  Marco  Priory  Vicar  [/]  to  tht  Biflibp  ^ 
of  Luca  [^],  at  Lowei^  Caflro.  Franco.*.  r 

WE'are^informtd  th«  a  certain  jjfleft,'  named  AAtohia,  the  Sriw  • 
of  «Simonc  da  S.  Pictro,  has  fdrciblyfcized  upon  fome  good«^ « 
and  chattels  in  1  the  Vidariate  of  Lari,^  which  had  been  mide^  over  fomc 
iBonths  ago  to 'Maria  Tcdda»,  widow  to  th^latie  Pictro,  Son  of  Simone 
da  S.Pietro,  according  to*  the*iaws  of  Pifa:  -a^t  whfch  wc^arc  much  » 
xli^Ieafed?;  becaufe  vie  would  not  have -the  leafl  violence  ufed  in  oiir 
t«Titoric6  by  any  perfoi>  whatfoever,  jmuch  \c(s  by- z  religious  r  h\xt  if  : 

If]  The  peribns  by  .whom  the.ftates  of  Italy  ufed  to  govern /mall  territories  >and  de- 
pendencies were  often  Ailed  Vicarsy  but  they  were  Layn^en  :  befides  whom  there  wei-  • 
alfo  Spiricual  Vkars  to  infpc£l  the  manners  of  Ecclefiaftics ;  and  jf  an  Ecclefiaflic  was 
ffEuHryof  ifly  Xfimc-or  tBiXdemeaiaor  whkU  w^s  cognizable  by  the  Secular  Magiffratc, 
yet  that  Magiflriitc  dyrft  ^Qt»citp,  inucb  kfs  lay  hands  upon,  xhe  oflFender  tilLbc  iiad  '■ 
obtahcd  Liccnt-  '    '  *       n^m  the  Spiritual  Vicar,  under  whofe  jurifdidtton  he  was,   . 

as  ai^iptars  from  this  and  other  tnftances  in 
riniucE.J  that  Solccirm  in  Politics,  Jmperium  in   t 

It)  a  little  territory  in  Tufcany. . . 

he.v 
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he  has  any  prctenfions  to  thofe  goods,  or  any  part  of  them,  let  him 
have  rccouffe  to  the  laws,  as  every  honed  man  ought  to  have^  We 
therefore  defire  your  reverence  to  fend  for  the  faid  Antonio,  who  is 
under  your  jurifdidtion,  and  order  him  not  only  to  defift  from  all  fur- 
ther, vtotence,  hot  t&  give  ^uAdent  fceuritf  to  ih«  widow  iHid  her 
tenants  that  he  will  not  peribntlly  moled  or  annoy  either  her  or  any 
of  them,  upon  this  account :  becaufe,  we  hear,  he  goes  continually  araied 
for  that  purpofe;  which  is  very  unbecoming  in  a  ReHpms.  'This 
you  m^y  do  ttnder,  fuch  panaltie^  as  vour  think  mpft/Oropcr^  aad  it 
will  W  adici^^  in  a:fB«niH;f  thM  wmht  i^y  li^cfeeaMe  tb  our  mod 
i^rpne  !^e|Hi|4^  ^  and  iffKthy  of  your  Reiirectucc.  i»  But  if  he  isjcwitu- 
liiiciQus^  and  refufes  to  appear  before  you,  be  plea&d^to  grant-  your 
Licence  to  our  Vicar  at  Lari  (where  the  premifes  lie)  to  «dfie  bim^into 
cttdody,  and  we  will  fend  him  orders  to  do  it;  that  fo  he  may  be 
toffipeil^d,  to  fubmit  to  your  Reverence.    Farewell  13  July^  1510. 


LETTER    IL 


To  the  Canfuls  of  the  Marine. 


k  i 


ONjE  M.  Chriftofano  da  Marchio,  a.Portwuefe  Gentleman,  and 
Student  in  the  Canon  Law,  has  been  berore  us,  and  complains 
that  as  he  was  going  to  the  Uniyerfity  at  Pifa,  he  was  flopped  at  the 
gates  of  that  city,  and  had  not  Only  all  the  cloaths  and  houfhold  fhr- 
niture  he  brought  with  him,  but  likewife  all  his  money»  taken  from 
him,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  twelve  Ducats  in  Gold,  as  Duty  for 
the  laid  money. ,  NoWa  as  h«  is  no  Trader,  (according  to  his  own 
report  of  the  matter)  but  a  Lawyer  and  a  Gentleman  in  his  own 
country,  and  carries  fuch  furniture  and  fums  of  money  with  him  ior 
his  convenience  an^  fupport)  wherever  he  goes  to  dudy,  he  flmsks 
he  oiipht  to  be  exempt  from  any  fuch  duty.  .W«  are  of  opiaioci^ 
therefore,  ifaat  the  laid  twelve  Ducats  ihmld  be.refundei^  .to.liims 
diat  :i0i  he  may  ha^e  no  rcwfoo  to  cdmplaiq  of  bavit^  b&i^my 
vioienetf  in  our  Dominions,  and  Uiat  our  Subjeffcs  may  not  be  ufed  in 
t\}i6  &me  manner  in  Portugal.  For  in  truth,  if  ^e  ihoney  iue.  fiad 
wHh  hinfi  w^9  oflly  to  fuppolt  hini  in  li^.Smdieslii^  aGei^Iec^ 
ought  to  prodeed  with  great  caution  and  ciiaetKm  in  iiiii  mattery  ^ 
ivt  trttft  you  Will  da    Farewell,  ^jjtrfy,  i|iOi  J    '  V         . 


To 


Ta  Alamaimo  de  Petrucd,  diieif  Magiftrate  of  Campiglia. 

WE  make  no  doubt  but  you  mulfl  h^Ve  Tieat'd  th&t  our  Corn- 
kartreft  basr  not  proved  kI  plfcntifut*  a  brfe  as  ^virkidif^^  :  and 
that  our  people  may  niot  have  any  canfi*  to  Jfi^i:  a  dearth j  we  will  and 
isimannd  yotfv  tbtake  all  poflible  cSA^thM  'itty  fdrt'  b£  bttik  \^  gryin 
of  any  kind  which  grows  m-your  neighbotirhbott;'  of  elftwhcffe,  udon 
the  coaft  of  Campi^ia,  may  be  convf^fed*  out  ;df  th6re  part^  upSn  an^ 
account  whatfoever.  For  which  purp6fc^  y6tf  are^  tb' pbtti(h  all  tbbte 
that  prefume'to  difobey  your  orders  in^his  Ttifpedt,  by  feizi'ng  updn*thfe 
grain XMily- £3r  the  firft'offtrtce;  and^  ibr'-tte^  fecond^^  by  ^akif^-  awav 
their  horfes^  or  other  beads  of  burden,  and  carriages  alio.  But  all 
this  mud  be  done  with  as  little  noiie  as  poflible :  for  as  we  have  in 
general  a  tolerable  fufficiency  of  all  nteeilkies,  we  would  nQt  willingly 
occafion  any  difturbance^  or  have  the  people  alarmed.  You  are  a 
prudent  aian,  and  unttelrftaad  •: our  ffeieaning:.  ad  accordingly,  as  you 
are  wont  to  do;  and  if  you  hear  of  any  fort  of  grain  that  is  upon  the 
road,ta.our.C%y  doa't.ftop  it..   Farewell,  i4Auguft,  1510.^ 


,      .     ; LETTER      IV.  ^^    . 

w J  •■       ■•  •    . .  .  ...... 

^Ta  the  Vicar  of  Pifa  and  St.  Miniato;  and  alf<!i  to  the 
/  Magiftrates  of  Buggiani  and  Fucecchid 

WE  are  informed  that  great  qdantities  of  Corn  have  .been  con- 
.veyed  out  of  our  Dominions  from  your  Diftrid,  and arq  much 
bffen*(ded,at  it  j  for  the /harved:  in  thefe  parts  has  not  beep  fo  abui^apt 
as  ^e  hoped:  and  as  we  ought  hot  to  fufFer  our  own  fu^^  tojpe 
reduced  to  the  want  of  bread,  by  letting  it  be  tranfportcd  Qut^  o(!  pixr 
own  territories  into  thofe  of  others,  we  will  and  compiand  .yoii/to 
make  it  known  eitl^ef  by  Pi^oclamation,  or  in  fome  otl^r  j)U^  mon- 
*  rier,  thit  if  any  perfon,  of  what  rank,  edate,  or  CQnditipn  fpever  he 
may  be,  ihall  be  foiind  tranfporting  anj  fort  of  giain  out  ^f  our  terci- 
tories,  he  (hall  be  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  his  carrbges,  horfes,  and 
loading,  without  remedy  or  appeal.  After  tliis  warning  is  puUinicd, 
you  are  to  caufe  a  ftridt  watch  to  be  kept  niglit  and  day  at  all  paHcs  ^ 
and  to  take  care  that  all  fuch  as  (hall  offcodf^.'  '  ~^%iiay  he  puniihed 
Vol.  II.  *^ 


M 
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in  the  manner  above  prefcribed.  You  are  men  of  under(landing»  and 
now  you  know  our  pleafure,  let  it  be  your  principal  concern  that  it 
may  be  duly  executed.  \  f'arewell,!  2g  A^guft^  15  lo. 

.  '  -r     '^  *-v  ^-■-  'iu'.fjj  iviiJi    '  >  /•  •  ■*■  •  ■-?:♦  -  .-...'. »-; *  ^  .-^ 

IE  T  TER      V. 

TOMAn^O^  theSofi  Q^  4ntpni|E>diPagQo^  hath  beeo  before us^ 
^aiKl.buQlibly  befought  our  pardon  for  hiar  kte  ofFencbs.  >  Where- 
Ibre^jQ  pui-r^apoe  of  a  Law.  199^/in, favour  of  fUch  inbabitaots  of  ;that 
City « ap  ilKH44.  return  .  t^Mtber^  vf^  ba?e  gra^te^  him  a  free  pardon  r 
tnd  it  is  ourfivtbcr  pleaiiire  tbi^t  Vll.the.<eftates<and  goods  he  was  po£» 
k£kd  of  befbrfstbe  year  1494,  a^d  Qnce  that  time,  whtdi>:  he  fays,  lie 
about  Martin  and  cpaiift  of  boufea,  olive-yard&and.Tineyard^,  ihould  be 
immediately  reftored  to  him.  W$  therefore  hereby  will  and  command, 
as  be  ia  now  returned  jto^  livi^  rj^mcfiii^iy*  ^nA  <^^  ihat  you 

aot  onl(y^  «aufei  all  (Im  isi^.  geo49  Itnd  <^ates  po  bp  reftored  to  bim>  l^ 
typing  thpOfi^k^^^^  :butjj^t  you  lilfewifc^hcnce^ 

forth  treat  him  in  a  fri^4Iy  ^9^  immhl^  mannerir.afonc  wbo.hatb 
fubmitte<j  to  our  GQverqm<$ltt;.iin  cpnfequoBce.of  ithe  aforefaid.Law* 
Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail»    Farewell^  26  Auguil^  1510^ 


T 
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( 


To  Frandfeb  de  Braniahti/'felnef  Magiftrate  of  Cafcina, 

,  •       .•  ;: .  ^a  the  territory  of  Pifa. 

WE  fuppoie  you  can  be  no  flranger  to -Ae  lories  which  the  inha-» 
tiitsnt^^ii^f  the  cpuntry  on  this  iide  Piia  fuftained  by  the  fre- 
quent 4epr^tip|)s^  murders,,  and  othep  ferts  of  violence  th&t  were 
committed,  vpon  them  during  the  war  betwixt! iis  and  that  Cityy  before 
we  bcQuxie.  poiT^ed.pf  it,  and  muft;.knoW  that  the  greater  part  of 
tlienx  were  ujer^by.  reduced  lo  extreme  poverty.  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cafcina,  in  particular,  are.  fued  and 
diftreflcd  in  fuch  a  manner  at  tnis  Jtime  by  the  -officers  of  your 'Courts, 
for  debts  which  they  had  contrai^ed' before  tbe.^ear  1494,  that  if  thefe 
proceedings  are  not  dropped,  theV  niuft  either  8y  their  Country,  or  lie 
m  prifon  ^  the  .days  of  their  life  y  which  wouM  give  great  oneafiaers 

..  •     '    and 
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and  offence  to  our  mod  Serene  Republic>  as  we  would  willingly  keep 
thefe  poor  people  at  home,  and  in  pofleflion  of  their  liberty.  It  is  our 
pleafure,  therefore,  that  whenever  any  of  ^thcir. creditors  apply  to  your 
Courts  to  enforce  the  payment  of  fuch  debts  as  were  contra<5ted  be- 
fore the  year  1494,  you  enquire  ftridly  into  ^the  nature  and  pireuro- 
ftances  of  thofe  debts,  and  flrew  ^- nuich;:favoiy:  as. you.  can  confi- 
ftently  with  common  equity,  to'the'Debtoi-sV  out  of  coiiipiaifibn  to  their 
fufFcrinj;s,  and  to  keep  them,  if  polQlble  in  their  own  couptry^  .  J^w 
you  know  our  pleafure,  let  it  be  your  endeavour  to  afUft  thefe  mlferable 
i)e6ple'^6:ording!to  their  neceilities,. add' with. as  much  addrefs'as  foa 
can.    'Eir<wcll;'27'AiJguft,  1510.         ,     -   .  /  .   ,./ 

.     ,    • •::      ;;,  •   •    .  .  •     ;    ,       ]   •;  )  v.-  :•  ••  .-:  TV.    ■■    ■•'■   ..' 

..Ta'Certaldo  Raphaelegde  AntinoiL 

G6NJSI{>!^  the;  circumftafKe^  of  fhe^  times,  diougli  indc^ 
there  is  ho  appearance  of  open  war  atpr'efent^  yet  for  pur  ovvii 
fatisfadion,  we  bave^  (lut  a  garrifon  intp;Poggb  Imperiale.  But  there 
Is  ftjU  iomething;  further'  wanting  to  iecut:q  that  ^  fortrels  3  and  what  we 
dc^£9e4:to  have  jlooe  in  theijpace'of  if -monthtort  for  tha|t  purpoie, 
we.coul^  nqw'wiih  mig))t  be  pooipletedfmiiyeor/ix'd  if  poffible. 
We.  therefore;  comniand  you  .tp  repair]  .immediately  to  Ppggic^  but 
without  npife  or  buftle,  under  a  pretence  that  you  only  came  thither 
jfor  a  ride  and  a  little  recreation.  But  wh^a  you  are  (here,  you  are  not 
only  to  furvey  the  walls  as  privately  as  you  can,  but  to  obferve  whe- 
ther any  Foffes  are  neceflary  for  its  prefent  defence,  whofe  houfes  muft 
be  pulled  down,  and  what  places;  levpUed,  -  in, prder  to  fecure  it  againfl: 
any  force.  If  you  fhaA  have  reafon  to  think,  however,  that  the  in« 
habitants  ef/tJ?at. Vicariate,  and  •efpecially  thofe  that  live  neafefl:  toCa- 
ftelld  Fioremino,'  will  readily  concur 'with  you  in  the  m'atler;  you  are 
to  ufe  your  utmoft  endeavours  to  put  the  town  in  a  proper  poflure  of 
atfcnW  In'fW'e  of^^fix^ -days,  -;Fpr  wTaWi'purp»6'fc^^^  it  iS  'ndccrfaiy  lat 
yttu  ihojild  leave  foiiie  pefl^^  the .  wortdfer' iiy  y6ur  Ib- 

fcnec,  and  cthatyou'yourfelf  Ihbfttd'gd  thither  onc^  ilf -twa^diayj^^tS?! 
the  whole  IS  finiffifcd  :  but  if  you  fufpecSt  there  will  be' any  grent  diffi- 
culty iii  the  rriattcr,  and  that  the  people  will  be  much  avcrfe  to  it;  lay 
nothing  of  it^/ but  a^itaint  us  with  your  prodecdirigs,  and  what  oh* 
fervatfitos  yoii  have.  Wdc  there.    Farewell;  M  Aiiguft,  1 5 1 d^^fi 


LET- 
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To'thei^mixuffioaers  aad  ocherOifieersfor infpeding  the 
'  *  Ditches  attd*  Bank*  ih  the  Diftria  of  Fife. 

^HEKEatdVbW  twb  t)ctocs 'with  us^'dne  from  tKc  Pariffi  of 

Si,  Caffiaho,'  Wd  anothcrirrdhi  S/Loreflzo)  'the  latter  of  wHom  has 

alfa  appliccf  W  the  Coo^k  At'Cafcini.  They^'^prnpiki^^ 
ordered  thofc  Diftridts'  to 'fenrf  labourers  to  wdrk  it 'the' ^tt^  and 
Banks  in  ihe  territory  of  Pifa,  and  have  laid  feveral  fines  upon  them 
for  not!  fending  any,  though  they  arc  exprcfsly  exempted  from  fuch 
labour  by  certain  privileges'  graiited  (Hem"  by  tnis  moft  Serene  Repub* 
lie,  as  you  may  fee  from  the  tenor  of  ,an  inftrumcnt  in  writing  drawn 
up  for  that  ptirpbfe,  and  ftill  in  thdr  ftoflef!?6h:^Ubdft^'^^  account, 
they  denaand  that  a  due  regard  fhouid  be  paid  to  the  contents/. of  that 
^ftrtimeht.  Now  as  3roukrioi;^' that  the  pobIf(?faim  ]5ivcn^tb  Subjects 
ought  always  to  be  tiioft  reKgioufly  obftrvcd,  it  is  '6ur  plcafufe  that 
you  have  recourfe  to  the  faid  inftrument,  and  that  if  you  find  they  arc 
aftually  exempted  from  fuch  duty  by  virtue  of  it,  you  fhould  not  only 
obfcrve  the  purport  of  it  invidbbl]^  ydurfelf,  J  bflt  caufe  all  othcts  under 
youf'Jurifdidlion  ^tb  dji^ihc  fame,-  abd  remit  the  fines-  <hat  have  'beeii 
laid  xi^n  them,  to-  fflidgrf  ahd^'cohtntfy  ^o^thc*  tinor  of  the  aforefaid 
inftrument  You  arc  to  (ec  that  all  this  be  duly  executed  without  faili 
FarcwtMv  a9^tigufti  151^.    -  '    '      t  : ;  r  ./.  v  -     i  ^ 


;';:>  >yt>f-->^  .  -L^ET  T  E  R-  •  •  IX: 


To  Bernardino  da  CoUc,  Vicaf  of  Monte  <5^fti?Bb.  : 


^    lUL.'.   -I   "1 


S^hav^:  been ,  tyro  ^Qeputies  befpr^  us  frpcq  ti^  Cap^fowv^ 

of  $^^l^ziOy  who  hav^;r9prcfented  tq  us,,  t^t  the  xf^C  Pi9gQQ?» 

running;  ^^^^  ^^^^  DiftriA  and  t|iat  of  Monte  CaAe^  when  the 
inhabitants  of  ^.  Almaz^io  take  their  Cattle  to  waJtf|f^t|^ejp,jtbey  ^re 
fued  by  the  .C9wkeepers  oj(  Monte  Caft^^  toi  .dfim^gqi^  it^PMg^  the 
River  is  no  moce  ja.onc  tibvjtyithan^aflo^^ 
ftray  over  it.  Qn  the  coptraiyi,  the  people pf^;S^A|»azip'fu^tb^ 
Monte  Caftello  for  the  lame  fort  of  trefpafs.  Now  theft  frivolous 
and  vexatious  fuits  are  daily  multiplied  by  each  fide  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  both  are  miferably  impoverifhed  and  almofi:  ruined  by  themi 

though 
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though  there  docs  not  appear  any  great  reafon  for  it  on  either :  for 
certainty  all  men  are  at  liberty  to  water  their  Cattle  at  any  river,  pro-^ 
vided  they  do  not  injure  another  perfon  by  it ;  which  does  not  fcem 
to  have  been  the  cafe  in  this  matter.  It  is  our  will  and  command 
therefore,  that  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  you  immediately  fuimnon  both 
parries  to  appear  before  you;  and  that  when  you  bkve^' thoroughly 
examined  the  nature  of  their  grievances,  you  ufe  your  utmoft  endea- 
vours lo  cpmpofe  all  differences  betwixt  them  ;  not  by  any  violent  or 
compuliive  meaps^  but  in  an  amicable  manner,  as  far  as  it  can  be  dojtie 
t^ithout  prejudici?  to.  common  honefty  and  juAicc;  which  will  beta 
piece  of  fervice  that  will  merit  our  commendation.  But  if  you  (hould 
fail  in  thefe  laudable  endeavours,  after  you  have  tried  all  fair  means^ 
you  are  to  refer  the  two-  partiea  to  us,  with  an  account  of  their  fcvcral 

E retentions,  and  an  exaft  draught  of  the  water-courfe  ;  and  after  we 
ave  heard  what  each  has. ia  %  for  itfelf,  we  will  take  care  that  ilridl 
jufiice  fhall  be  done  to  both.  Be  fure  then  not  only  to  give  us  fpeedy 
advice  of  your  proceedings  in  this  afiair  for  your  own  repqutipn,  but 
at  what  time  you  heard  the  caufe,  and  what  you.  think,  of  the  aiattex 
yourfcll    FacQwelU  a  September,  15.10U  ; 


LETTER      X.    .    .  _  .. 

To  the  Coafuls  of  the  Marine* 

THOUGH  we  could  wi(h  all  the  ditches  and  wate>-coar{bs  in  the 
country  might  be  fcoured  and  cleanfed  with  all  poflible  expe^ 
dition,  as  well  for  the  plenty  and  improvement  it  would  occafion,  asf 
for  the  heakh  of  the  inhabitants :  neverthelefs^  confidering  that  many 
townihips  are  exempted  from  labouring  at  fuch  work  by  exprefs  arti- 
des  ;  and  that  others,  who  have  no  fuch  exemption  to  plead,  are  reduced 
to  fuch  mi(efy  and  povcfrty  by  the  late  devaftations  in  tne' territories  of 
Pifa,  and  the  failure  of  their  harveft  this  year,  in  which  they,  had 
placed  their  laft  hope,  that  they  fay  they  are  not  able  to  give  us  the 
leaft  aflliftance ;  it  is  our  will  and  j  leafure  (to  prevent  their  being  driven 
to  defpair,  and  forced  to  fly  their  Country)  that  with  regard  to  thofe 
who  nave  futh  exempt  icms  to  (hcw»  you  fhould  both  ft  rift  fy  obferve 
the  tenor  of  thofc  articles  yourfeives,  and  teke  care  that  all  others  do 
thefatne;  becaufe  wc  would  not  bivg  ih^aith  that  has  been  given 
by  this  moft  Serene  Republic  in  t^WW^lBKated  upon  any  account 
whatfoever.     Astootheis,  who  V  ^||^|^g||pc  ^n    1  lead  in 

their  behalf,  and  therefore  are  liat  ^^^^^r'  ^'  ^^ 

would  have  you  a£t  with  difcredL-  ^^^^K  ioned)^ 

1  ^^^m 
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and  notbe.toa  h^^y  in  punifhi^gthem  if  they  dq  npt  appeat;  but  to 
treat  themiio  (6  mild  and  tender  a  manaer,  jis.Xiiay  induee  tbem  tocomc 
voluntarily  and  without  compulfion  of  any  kind :  for  if  the  matter 
cannot  be  conveniently  difpatched  this  year,  itiniuft  be  deferred  till  the 
next;  becaufe  you  muft  be  fenfible  liow  much  greater  regard  we  have, 
and  ought  to  have,  to-  the  circum^a^xces  of  thefc  poor  people,  than  to 
expediting  the  prefect  undertaking.  Now  you  know  our  pleafure>  we 
make.no  doubt  but  you  will  aft  with  your  ufual  prudence  upoft  this 
occaiion>  and  favour  them  as  much  as  you  can,  left  they  ihould  bo 
reduced  to  defpair.  .Farewell,  5  Septetnber,  1510. 


,L  E  T  T  P  R,      XI. 
To  Pliilippo  de  Arigucci,  Chief, Magiftrate  of  TerracoUe. 

• 

Ar  LESSANDRO  di  Mariano  df  your  towp  ha&  beeti  committed  to 
^  prifoii  •  hettby  the  worfliipful  Eight  ^  tbe'Guapd^  \  and  the  Balia 
of  this  City,  for  abtifing  a  Servant.  Giflof  no.moirethan^Ieven^ears  of 
age,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  has  ruined  her.  Now  the  wife  of  Chrifto- 
fano  MefTo  of  your  town,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  one  Lazzero  a  Black- 
fmith,  and  another  wonuin  called* Par vola,  who  afterwards  met  her  at 
a  well  out  of  the  Porta  Pailerina,  where  (he  was  wafhing  her  cloaths, 
are  fully  acquainted  it  foms  Witb  .alf  the  circubftaaces  of  this  affair. 
And  as  we  are  determined  to  take  ftridt  cognizance  of  the  whole  our« 
felves,  we  hereby  enjoin  yoo  to  iend  for  the  iaid  three  women  and  the 
Girl  berfelf  before  yopi  and  to  caufe  them  to  be-jcxamined  doiely  and 
feparately  upon  oath  by  your  Chief  Juftice,  in  the  prefence  of  a  Public 
Notary,  but  with  all  due  regard  to  Decency  and  Modefty ;  that  fo  we 
may  have  full  information  of  the  matter.  After  they  have  been  (q 
examined,  you. are  to  fend  us  a  copy  of  their  Depofitions  inclofed  in  a 
Letter,  fealed  with  your  own  Seal,  by  the  hands  of  a  faithfiil  Meflen- 
ger.  At  the  fame  time  you  are  alfo  to  fefi4  th^,  Qlrl  hetfelf  hither, 
with  a  proper  attendance  lo  fecure  h$r  perfon,  and  as  fpeedily  asipoffi- 
ble  for  your  own  credit  >  giving  us  likewife  a  circumfliantial  account  of 
all  that  is  come  to  your  knowledge  in  this  buiinefs,  by*  the  perfbn  who 
brings  us  the  Depoficioi^,  and  who  is  to. come  himfclf  with  the  OirL 
Farewell,  ii  September,  .1510. 


h  ET- 
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I-  E  T  T  ER      XIL 

To   Tomafo  Francifcp  de  Caponfacchij  Chamberlain  of 

St.  John's. 

A  Deputy  from  the  Cdrnmunity  of  LannoHna  has  been  with  us, 
and  reprefcmed  to  us,  that  all  their  corn^  grapes,  and  chefauts 
have  been  dtftroyed  this  SeaFon  by  a  dreadful  fltirm,  in  fuch  a  maiK^cr 
that  they  cannot  tell  how  to  fupport  thcmfelves  the  reft  of  the  year'r 
tlpon  wnich  account  they  have  humbly  befou'ght  us  to  have  pity  on 
them ;  for  if  they  are  fent  to  prifon  for  the  tenths  and  other  taxes  arifing 
from  thofe  fruits,  they  muft  inevitably  perifli  there  with  hanger.  And 
8S  it  is  our  duty  to  have  compaflion  upon  thtf  poor  and  miferable,  you 
are  hereby  required  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  if  you  find  tney 
have  adiially  fuftaincd  thefe  loffes,  you  are  to  favour  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  in  remitting  the aforefaid  dutkifs,  -  as*  ydxir  difcrction  fliall  think 
nedcffary  in  fo  grievous  'i  calamity.  '  Yon  area  prudtnt  man,  and  now 
you  knov^^odr  difpoficteh  in  thfs  irefpcft/ you  will  behave  yourfelf,  we 
make  ho  queflion>  fo  as  to  deferve  odr  approbation.  Farewell,  5  Odo^ 
bcr,  ijro.      *  '  . 


L  E  T  T  E  R      XUI. 

To  Giovanni  Battifta  de  Bartolini;  Commiflary  afid  Chief 

Magiftrate  of  Pifa. 

WE  find  by  your  laft  Letters  to  the  Council  of  Ten^  that  a  certain 
Poirtiiguefe  Phyficiao,  and  fome  others  of  that  nation^  are  come 
to  Pifa^  under  a  fafe-condufl:  from  the  late  Council  of  Ten,  but  that 
they  are  thought  to  be  either  Heretics  or  Infidels;  upon  which  account, 
you  fay,  you  are  refolved  to  fend  them  elfe where  aboat  their  bufinefs^ 
But  for  many  rcafons,  and  particularly  becaufc  they  came  to  Pifa  ooder 
the  lanaiop  of  the  Public  Faith>  (though  indeed  tnat  protection  is  now 
at  an  end)  as  well  as  l>ecaufe  it  is  a  very  difficult  niatt9:,ta  fprnpi  a  true 
judgment  of  men  in  points  of  Religious  Faith,  and  that  we  arc  defi- 
rous  to  have  your  City  as  well  filled  with  inhabitants  as  poflible,  it  is 
our  plcafure  that  you  fufFer  the  faid  Phyfician  and  his  countrymen  t 
ftay  amongfi:  you  for  three  or  four  months ;  during  which  U  ^ 
keeping  a  good  watch  upon  their  aftions  and  bcLaviour,  y    ~ 


^94  L!B^:T'E  us   VO   ^  EtV  E  R  A  L 

able  to  guefs  pretty  taily  at  tbeir  Principles :  and  if  you  find,  at  the  end 
of  that  term,  that  their  further  ftay  will  be  of  prejudice  to  the  Com* 
inuniiy»  you  ma^  then  difmiis  them.     Fatewel^  22  December,  1510. 


LET  T  E  R      XIV. 
To  the  Same- 


...u 


BY 'your  laft'of  the  24th  inftant,  in  anfwer  Vto  our  qommaniils 
concerning  tKc  reputfcd  Heretics  you  mentioned' In  yc^ur  former 
Letter,  we  were  informed  of  what  you  had, then  obferved  with  regard 
to  their  condud  and  a6)ibns;  and  we  commend  you  for  your^  early  adfl 
neceffary  advice.  The  intention  of  this  therefore  i^  tq  recomojcnd  to 
you  that  you  ftili  continue  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  thofe.  people^ 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  diftinguifh  the  good  from  the  bad  amongft 
them ;  and  that  you  tolerate  thofe  that  behave  t^cmfelves  well  and 
like  Chriflians,  (ince  they,  may  be  of  fervice  to  the  Qommunity :  bu( 
to  difmifs  fuch  as  fhall  demean  thc;mfelves  otherwife,  and  therjc^ore 
cannot  poHlbly  do  any  good  there,  but  much  harm,  ,and  may  excite 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  Thefe  matters  you  will  be  able  tq  judge 
better  of  upon  the  Spot,  than  we  can  poffibly  do  here  -,  and  therefore  you 
mud  a<ft  accordingly.  As  to  bringing  any  diftemper  amongft  you,  you 
muft  diligently  enquire  into  that;  and  if  you  have  fufiicient  proof  that 
they  came  lately  from  an  infeftod  place,  let  them  be  immediately  fent 
away,  lefl  they  fhould  fpread  the  Contagion  in  a  City  which  at  prefent 
ii  free  •  from  ^ny  thing  of  that-  kmd.    Farewel,-  a6  December,  15X0. 


L  E  T  T  E  R      XV. 
To  Giovanni  4e  Serragli,  Chief  Mag^rate  of  .Peqcioli.r 

I  .  .    ■  T      i, 

YOU  /will  find  that,  by  virtue  of  a  Law  .very  feafpnably  made  by 
the  Legiflature  of  our  Republic  in  the  month  of  Augud  I49»» 
whoever  fhall  afterwards  come  with  their  families  to  live  in  the  terrir 
torv  of  Pii^,  {ball  (>e  entirely  exempt  from  all  mann^er  of  f^xes,  bpt^ 
drdinary  aiid  *cxtfa9rdinary,  for  twenty  years  to  come,  as  well  in  ^ 
territor^  of  F^crencc^as  in  that  of  Pifa  i  excepting  that  they  (hall  be 
pbllgeo  to  contribute ]to  the  expence  of  repairing  and  keeping  in.  good 
order  the  ditches,  highways,  and  bridges  in  the  re(pe£tive.  di/lridts 
where  they  nye,  in  the  fame  mapner  with  the_ otherinhabitants of  thqfe 

'  ■■   places. 
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pltccsy  Asyoa  may  fee  moro  fully  by  having  reconrfe  to  the  faid  Law. 
Now  fome'  people  from  the  Commohity.of  Fabrick  have  been  with  us 
to  complain,  in  their  own  names,  and  thofe  of  feveral  other  (Irangetl^ 
who  have  come  with  their  families  to  fettle  there^  that  you  have  laid 
fome  duties  upon  cloaths  and  other  goods  which  they  have,  at  the 
inftance  of  that  Community,  in  order  to  make  tliem  contribute  to  the 
expence  of  fupporting  Soldiers  and  other  extraordinary  charges  )  from 
all  which  they  plead  an  exemption  in  confeqoence  of  the  aforefaid  Law^ 
and  indeed  demand  it :  for  they  folemnly  declare  they  fliould  never 
have  gone  to  live  there,  but  for  the  privileges  granted  by  it*  It  is  our 
pleafure  therefore  that,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  you  fum« 
mon  the  Reprefentatiyes  of  Fabricia,^  as  well  as  the  Grangers  who  have 
been  fo  aggrieved,  to  appear  before  you ;  and  that  when  you  have  read 
the  faid  Law  in  their  prefence,  you  caufe  due  regard  to  be  paid  to  it, 
by  reftorihgto  them,. and  every  one  oftheoH  the  feveral  fums  that  have 
been  levied  upon  their  goods  m  contempt  of  it,  without  putting  them 
to  any  further  expence.  For  we  are.  determined  it  fhall  be  inviolably 
obferved  for  the  (pace  of  twenty  years,  with  regard  to  all  fuch  as  have 
come  to  fettle  within  the  territories  of  Pifa  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the 
privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  it;  in  order  to  repeople  that  coun- 
try as  well,  and  as  foon  as  we  can.  Take  care  tl^n  that  dxe{p  orders 
be  duly  put  in  execution^  and  Farewell  18  February!  ijio. 


LETT  ER.    XVL    .  , 

To  the  Chief  Magiftrate  and  Gomimflary  of  the  City  of 
Pifa,  and  their  SuccefTors ;  and  likewife  to  the  Vicar  of 
Lari,  the  Vicar  of  Vico  Pifano,  the  Chief  Magiftrate  of 
Campiglia,  and  their  refpedive  Succeflbrs. 

'E  afe  inforoied  that  great  quantities  of  Myrtle,  and  other  mate*- 
rials  made  ufe  of  in  tanning  and  drefling  Leather,  have .  been 
t):gnfported  out  of  pur  Dominions  Ircm  your  fide:  by  which  we  V e 
likely  tQ;fuf)er  much.  io<;Qnvenience  s  "as  we  Ihall  not  have  a  fufiicient 
quantity  of  fuch  materials  left  in  cmr  parts  for  the  ufe  of  pur  own 
Tartners  and  Leather^drefiers.  In  order  therefore  to  repait*  this  lofs, 
and' to  prevent  foreigners  being  fup(^ied  wifh  thefe  tbingj^  to  our  own 
prc^u0T(^  we  command  ywij^  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  to  caufe  Pro- 
clama^i?m4o  t>e  made  jn  all  the  pub^c  places  of  your  feveral  )urifdic- 
tibns,  that  if  iny  perfon,  of  what  rank  or  condition  foever  he  may  be, 
fhall  henceforth  prefume  either  himfclf,  or  by  the  affiftance  of  others, 

ydt.ii.  4G 


ao6  '   L'  E.T  Tffiil^   TO:  S  E  V  E  R  A  t  o 

pr  under*  any  pretence  whatfocver,  to  tranfport  or  caufe  ^to' be  tran« 
fported  out  of  our  Domihions,  either  by  landror.  water^  any  likch  ma- 
terials, he  {hall  forfeit;  not  only  the  loadings  .batthe'cdtrtagesand  beaft& 
that  draw. them,  or  thejveffel  in  which  they  arcYreightedi'.  if  co»ve)ieed 
by  water*  After  you  havccaufed  this  Proclamation  to  be  printed,  and 
ftuck  up  in  the  moft  frequented  places  of  your  refpedtive  Jurifdic^ions, 
that  fo  nobody  may  pretend  ignorarice,  you' are  Hkewife  to  exert'  yoor 
utmoft  activity  and  diligence  in  punifhing  all  offenders. in  the  afdrefaid 
manner,  as  foon  as  they  fhall  be  convitftcd  :  For  you  moft  be  very  jfen- 
fible  yourfelves  hbw  much  we  fhould  fuflfer  by  a  continuance  of  fuch 
pradices.  Let  it  be  3roor  principal  endeavour  therefore  to  prevent 
them.     Farewel,  25  February,  1510. 


LVE  T  T  E  R      XVII.    - 
■   A  Patent. 

THE  Priori  arid  Gonfalonier  df  the  Republic  'of 'Flprcnce,  to  ihc 
Chief  Magiffrate,  Commiflaryi  and  Confiils  of  the  City  of  Pita, 
greeting.  You  -are  tih  ftrahgers,  we  foppofe,  to  the  great  pains  that 
have  been  taken  for  ii  long  time  part  by  this  Republic,  and-  particu- 
larly by  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  currency  of  all 
bafe  and  clipped  cpin  in  our  Dominions^, in. which  indeed  they  have 
in  a  great  mcafure  fucceeded  according  tb  ourWiftics.  But  we  have 
been  lately  informed  that  fu^h  fort  of  money  bas  been  ag^in  introduced 
into  j[our  City,  and  is  commbAlypaflcdofF  from  one  to  ihotVe'f  withi- 
out  any  fear,  pr  refervej  at  which  we  cannot  help  being  very  nuich 
offenc^ed  and  poncerped  : ,  for  you  muft  be  thoroughly  fcnfible,  Wj^  |are 
aiTurei^/ how' prejudicial  fiicb  a  thing  muft  be  both  to  tlie  PuIdHj:  and 
every  Individual ;  efpccially  as  we  have  taken  great  care  to' circulate 
good  and  genuine  coin  of  all  denominations  throughout,  almpft  evprjf 
par)  of  ckir  Dominions,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  and  inmtutiQrj(6 
of  this  Republic.     As  we  are  very  defirous  therefore  to  eradicate '  tms 


proper  ahd  expedient/ not  Bhly  to  prcverii 
currency  of  all  bad  money,  but' to  clear  our  Dominions  entirely  of  it,  if 
pollible.     You  arc  men  of  ftn-fe,  and  muft  know  how  detrimental  the 
fufferance  of  it  will  be  to  every  fort  of  people  in  the  end,     Let  it  be 
your  buiinefs  to  take  ill  neceflaty  rifieafures  to  remedy  fo  gr^  an  evil. 
Farewel,  ic March,  icio,  ' 

LET- 
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LET  T  E'R      XVIII. 


To  Galcotto  de  Leonij  Chief  Magiftrate  arid  C©dimiflary 

of  Burgi.  .    .,  ^ 

.  :.      .;:     ..i:'    ^       ■  •    .  ::         -    ■    »  -^     ^  "   1'      'in    ■        '     / 

AN  information  hath  been  laid  *beiForc  us  that  Jacopo"  Yehutq, 
Dodtor  of  Law  in  your  town*;  about  fbur  years  ago  married 
Madonna  Giacopa,  daughto:  x)jf  the  kte  Chrirtofaiio  Picchi  there,. 


womah  of  gobd^rcpqtaSdn^ahrf  iatntly.'.  OBut^  that"  be  kec^'  another 
wotiian  in  the  hotifc,^;by  wbqm^hc  has  feVeral  thildrch,  qndfer  the  very 
eyes  of i his  wife,' .^Wipni  Itt  has  abufcd  iafoch  a  manner  that  (he  has 
l^en  forced  to  quit  the  houfc,  and  return,  to  her  relations;  for  want  of 
bread  and  other  ncceflarics  of  lifci  .whilft  he  and  his  Concubine  arc 
fpending  her  fortuhe  tind  hiheritahce.  *Now  this  being' a  fitter  of  very 
fead'exaiiTpley  ■  and  H6r  onrl^  highly*  culpable,  but  likely  to  be  attended 
with  dangerous  ctflrifcqticnccs,^  wfe  have  been  humbly  petitioned  to  take 
cogni^Yice'of  it:  upon  which; account,  it  is  our  pleafure,  that  on  the 
ireceipt  of  this,  ydu  prelcntly  icite*  the  faid  Jacopo  Yenuto  to  appear 
before  you,  together  with*  his  wife,  or  fome  of  her  nearcft  relations, 
that  l^dto  way  know  the  triith'of  thcpisltttr:  aiid  if  you  (hall  find  [t 
to  be  as  ft  hath  been  rcprcfented  to  us,  you  ar^  to  reprimand  the  faid 
Jicopo  in  a* proper  nianhcr^fbr  his  cruel  behaviour  to  his  wife,  giving 
him  td  undcrftand  that  fuch  a  cohduft*  very  ill  becomes  a  perfon  of  his 
jirofeflibii,  and  that  if  he  pcrfifts'in  it,  the  Signiory  of  this  Repubtic 
v^ill  take  fuch  a  codrfe  w^th  hini  ai  Hiall  not  hi\  to  reclaim  him,  fnd 
make  hiftn  fcnfible 'of  his  error.  \Iii  the  m^  time,  however,  you  ar6 
to  take  care  that  he  provide  her  vHth  a  prober  table, '  cloaths,  and  other 
(cohvthiencies  filitable  td  her  rank^  and  that  he  rhurn  her  fortune 
immediately.  Thcfe  are  our  pofitive  orders ;  aft  Witb  your  ufual  pra- 
dence  in  the  execution  of  them,  and  endeayobr  to  reduce  the  man  b!) 
reafon  for  your  own  reputation:  but  if  yod  find  him  bbftinate  anA 
incorrigible,  Ut  us  have  a  particular  account  of  hk  behaviour ;  for  wfe 
^6  detcirinined  to  redrefs  thie  poor  woman's  grievances  in  a  proper 
thaiiner.    FareWel,  15  March,  15 10. 
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j^  UE^^BrBff  TO  ;6ETBRAX 

LET  T :E  R     XIX. 
v^  .'    -iTo  BartoloineD  de'MaHcinii  Vicsrof  I^ibiai  ^  ' 

TT  TE  are  informed  that  the  Community  of  Monte  Catini  arc  defi- 
VV  rous  to  have  a  reform  made  in  their  Magiftracy,  now  the  time 
of  chu0ng  new  Officera  id  at  hand;  FoV  which  purpofe  fon^e  private 
jperfons  have  beeq  ^ith  us  from  that  place  in  their  own  names,  and  thqfe 
pinmj  Qthers^i  Mfiua:  NsiiB  tdr^\{a  tficXSqv^innAfcnt^dt^  ^  t\k 
better,  and  compl^ipthpt  tli[eir  C^o  of  about  five 

hundred  inhabitants,  is  entirely  garerqcd  by  thirty  or  forty  pcrfons, 
pho  R^yer  go  out^  of^  office  but .  thfy  ^rc  fuccc«led  cithcir.by ,  tb^Tf  (bn^ 
pr  brothers,  pr  foine  near  relations;  fet^at\th,ey  are  always.  i»  the.AdfnU 
jpjftration^'an^J  throw  l^h^jpo  iiiitQ^jiphatjlpcvcr  Wncjji  tl^c^^  P^afei 
jyitboMK  a|iy  regard  to'  j\xmQc^oi:  tfktr]^,  In^t^^is  n^anncrj  ^^x.  %,  § 
Tew  jwrfpns  fl?^e  aU  the  bonpurs  amppgft  ^Pr  ^.  weu  a?  t^prevf;^ 
hiie?  of  tbc  Pi|blic>  wHicb  annually  ainount  to  four  thou6n4jP|afiajt^ 
kid  that  thpugb  the  e^pepcw  of  the  Corooj^iiiJ^ty^^ncviGir^j^xcced,  tyro 
tooiUw^,  ye^  they  ;?6nftantly  naakc  up  agcpun^^^t  tly;,eDd'rf,^^c^¥j^^ 
py>hipb  they  bnpg  thejeftof  tbW  felWitayfpfi^?^,  ifj;;^ 
l^r  whic|>  xwtons.  they  complain,  ^  ^e  4ud,.l>w^  «WB.Wig9« 

vcfned  by  a  li^Ie  circfe  of  0fEcer§,  .vl^^j  chuff. ,^^^^ 
ibat  fjurppfe  io  fuch  a  mani^er^  that  when  o^e  c*  Uiefe  fff^^  out  oif 

f^^^^J^^p}^^^  ^^  ^^^^  is  fure  to  co^ie  in  :  a  courfc  ot  ;9|^n)^|^^Lt^ 
migm^^^  they  cannot  fall  into  wt^rfc  bwigs.  upci^ 

l^f^^G^^  Uk  our.' will,    thercf9rc,j|)^t.  cither  ypij 

5^^rtej^  oj:  yj)m:  C^i^it  j[ufticc,  A^ot*!|d  repair  direaiy  tp  Mpnte  Cat|rji| 
j^ijj^  not 'only  injCprm  .yourfelf  of  the  ownner  »«  which  ihi^,)l^fosw  j^ 
]to  Jjfc  cQndu<tcif,  but  to  take  iQarc  that  the  chief  Magiftratcs  a^(j  CJw?-' 
Si's>^^^-^  OQn^ate  the  Reformers,  may  P9V?^PPWV  f^Py.^i^iw 
df  .t^^v  ^WP,  ^Vflp  gti.pf  fpufth  d^rce^  acwrding  tfi^  thp Jenpr of  jj^w 
Jisw^i  qi\^  ,t]^  .ffoiif  -^  t^e  old  Circle  (that  is,|0^  jbpre.wbp  li^q 
JbeenTp.lg^g,  injbifice)  piay  ,be  ele^^edi  that  fp  o^he^jpopple  oi^^Jbwif 
their  turn  in  the  Admmiftration,  and  the  Reform^  PW*9ft  V^t^  ??ff*itt 
and  impartiality,  by  diflributing  the  honours  and  employments  ampngft 
Viofe  who  have  always  behaved  themfeives  well,  and  formedy  ufed  to 
have  their  fhare  in  them;  as  well  as  by  excluding  others^ who  have 
forfeited  all  pretcnfidns  to  them,  either  by  having  oeen  outlawed^  or 
d(herwi(e  rendered  infamous  by  thek  adtions.  In  fhort,  if  you  cannot 
attend  there  yourfelf,  you  are  to  lay  a  ftridt  injundtion  upon  your  Chief 
Juftice^  that  he  take  particular  care  this  Reform  niay  be  made  with  all 

3  due 


I 


S TATE'S^  A NTCf  PE^R S^OT^-S.  io^ 

due  regar4  to  juftlcc  and  peace,  and,  if  poffiblc,  with  general  fatis- 
fadlion,  by  adlng  without  paflion  or  prejudice,  and  by  confidering  the 
merits  of  every  one,  as  their  Laws  exprefsly  require.  But  if  the  Re- 
prefentatives  of  the  Community  fhall  think  themfelves  in  any  wife 
aggrieved  by  the  manncB  of  proGCcding  wc  prcfcribc,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  apply  to  our  moft  Auguft  Signiory.     Farewel,  26  March,  151 1. 


L  E  T  T  E  R      XX. 

To  Giovanni  de  Popolefchi,  Chief  Magiftratc  and  Conn 
miflgiy  of  the  City  of  Piftoia, 

SOME  people  from  Piftdhi  (of  both  the  Parties  which  divide  that 
City)  who  cataie  hither  nbt  long  ago  in  your  name,  have  been 
with  us  again;  about  the :  three  FellowlGhip^  which  are  likely  to  be 
foon  vacant  io  yoor  CoUege;  the  Panciatichi  [ib]  cooDpIaining  they  have 
but  kyr  Graduates  of  their  Party  hi  the  College^  and  mugh  leis  intereft 
there  than  they,  ought  to  hat^.  Upon  wUch  acoount,  having  heard, 
all  that  both.  Parties  had  to  iay  fbr  themfeltes  upon  this  occaiion  at 
feveral  times;  and  la{Uy»  having  caufed  the  Reverend  Cardinal  ojf 
Trano's  wilL.to  be  read  ta  them,  which  prefcribes  the  order  that  is  to 
b^  foUofMvdjiH  f^ch  Ele^otis,  We  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  deviate 
from  the  iaitt  wif^^  without  incurring  much  fcandal  and  cenfure.  For 
this  reafony^wc  Mrill  and  command  that  the  order  prqfcribed  by  it  be 
ponduaify  bbferved  at  the  nextEleAion:  and  if  the  Panciatichi  havp 
not  fo  many  Graduates  as  the  other  Party^  you  mud  exhort  then>  to 
patience  this  time  ;  that  fo  the  Election  may  be  condu(5ted  ias  it  fhould 
be,  and  thofe  only  chofen  who  have  the  befl  right  to  be  fo  according 
to  the  tenor  of  that  w]ll,lkith6uc  regard  to  a6y  other  cpnfideratioa 
whatfbever ;  becaufe  it  is  our  pleafure  that  it  fhould  be  duly  obferved 
ift  every  ^^ffptCt  Qn  the  other  hand,  you  muft  give  botlt  Parties  to 
underftand  that  we  expeft  they  (hould^  come  to- fome  conipromife  in 
thefe  matters  for  the  future^  and  that  a  provifion  be  made  that  the 
Panciaticjii^may  not  be  totally  excluded  by  degrees  j  as  it  .was  not  the 
feirdinfiH  &tehti6n  rW  Party  (hould  have' i  larger  (hare  in  his 

ftbn^ticinHliin  iht  othet  This  you  are  to  fee  executed  with  the  utmoft 
iftpAnialltyi  ^^it\ji  great  care  that  every  ftep  may  be  avoiJed  which 
liiay  occ:anOi\ihyT^^^^  and  exhorting  the  Ele<ftors  to 

B6hivc^^ctofil\?cs;ihlftifch  a  mariner  upbn  this  occafion,  as  may^recom- 


mend  them  to. the  notice"  and* favour  of-  aor'Aaguft'Signlory.-'  Faftf-' 
wel,  18  April,?  751 1.  *  '*'  '  '■' 


L  E  T  T  E  R'    X'Xf/ 


To  Francifco  de  Pitti,  Vicar  and  Commiflary  of 
y  -  St.  ^Miniatq.,  -^ 

WE  are  infortned,  that  on  Sunday  '•nextf*-  the  eleventh-  of  thb 
rhonth,  the  Chapter  of  th^  M^jnor  Friars  for  the  Province  oT 
Tufcany  are  to  a(E?mWe-^  St.  Miiyb.t6tifor*therchokJe-of  a  new  Redlor 
of  their  order,  and  that  the  Sienefe  Friars  are  determined  to  eledl  fome- 
body  of  their  own  City  into  thai. office.  Ndiv'as'oar  City  i^  tTic  HeaiJ 
of  Tufcany,  we  think  it  will  be  rodre  honourable  that  fomd  Friar 'of 
cur  own  territories  {hodd  be'eledted;.  andif  they  can  be  perfuaded  to 
think  well  that  Francifcb  de  Ghinucci  d^.M6nte'¥archi, 'a^ixian  of 
learning  and  good  condfid:,  and  tlieir  prefent?  JRLedlor,' flioold^continue 
lb  his  pffice,  (which,  weunderftand  would  be  very,  agreeable  to  theii^ 
General)  it  would  alfo.  be •  very  pkafing  €0  us,  oh  .^ccourit^of  his 
excellent  charadler.  We  therefore  will  and  commtod  ijrou  hereby  fo  ^vc 
all  manner  of  afTiftance  (as  far  as  is  confident  with  jufticeiadd decency) 
to  our  immediate  Subje(3^:  the  iprefentRedor^takthg^Utfkjffibk 
to  prevent' any  fcandal  or  diifturbance  thatmayirrfe  u{ta>n  mtBoccsAm^ 
You  know  ourVpleafure;  encfeavdur  to  fcciirjeMcwtod/ina-prof^ 
ner,  without  making  it  public,  or  violating;  yiourowii  Cpbicicnce; 
Fare wel,  30  May,  1511.  ;    m.    .   ;.:  r  i^:   ;.m 


; I 


■  ■   ■  L  B  T  T  E-R.:  XXHi'/  Ji.-ij  ly  y^-vj:  .■.'■  .:: 
,'. 'i     .'     '     '      '  ..I  ':.  ■>  Ci'   ■■:  i'.»r.".i    :/::;  r .     \.' 

To  the  Moft  Reverend  Fathcir  Hierohiiftb  de  P&ilddfmt,» 

Bifliopof  l>iftbkiV^\'    - -'\  V 

I  '  ...       »        , .  .    . ,  i  *".'■*  f 

SEVERAL  perfons  bclong;ing  to  tlif^Chpjich  of  j^/:fi^ 
in  Piftoia  have  bien  bcfpre  pur  Auguft  Sigqipry,"  arid  aflert  that  thb 
Chapter  of  the  faid  Church,  by  virtue  of  a  Bull  granted  by  Pope  Eug6- 
liius  in  the  year  1433,  are  Patrons  of  it,  and  all  thtr^ljencficcd 'ABtafs 
in  it:  and  that  y^our.RevjBrenM!being  defircjus  to  fee  tbcfBull  and  fiimo 
otlier  writings  relating  to  tne  Patronage' olF  that 'CHurch,  they' 'v>er^ 
freely  entrufted  in  your  han^s ;  but  th^t ,  yoa  j^ow  refufe  to  return 
them:  at  which  we  cannot  help  being inticn  concerned,  as  weS-iaii 

ofFendedi 


.STATED    A.NP  'PvER€feJiTl  an 

ii^nded  j  bcdaijfi^'  (riot  to  menflon  tht  tibleDfce  cbmmktcd'  "upon  •  oihdr 
Tpati'[AQ'^^i^hth)  'k'Gicms'  tb-  b»  ia  flep,  if^  ri^fr  allegjitidns  ate  true, 
every  way  "unvtorfhy  of^  yi&6f  Reverence.  '  U(^ft  which  accounts,  wc 
advifc  you  to  reftow  the  fafll  Bull  and  other  vvjitings  and  to-. behave 
yourfelf  with  ftich  IPriodteftv "  and  juftice  iri  tliis  afFarr,  as  may  prevent 
qU  occafion  of  Jfcandal  in  thcfcity:  and^Jndeed  we  hiake  ^no  doubt  but 
your  Revcfeficc  Will^be  ^liuch*  tiior^Jfettdy  ^o  compofe  all  difturbanbes 
than,  to  cxdte-'ahd*VnflHrii6' irheni;-afe'  yo\i  rnuft/certairily  know  that 
when-men'  ap«  injured  in  thefr  rights^  they  will  take  fome  means  to 
fliew  their  rcfentment.  Your  Reverence  then,  being  a  Prelate  of  great 
prudence  and  modcratidni  wift  fuffer  thirfg*;- ^' dare  fey,  to  proc^fed 
ID  their  ufual'courfe,  an^dj  wifhouf  crtcroadhing  Upon'  the  |oft  claims' -of 
any>  KvhichwiH  be  vfcryiiagtWitfble  iou«,  and  put  an  end -to  all  further 
uneafinefs  in  others.     Farewel,  7j<lrfe,   151*. 

L  E;.T  T-E^4l^    KXllh 
To  Matteo  de  NiecciSinij^  Vicar  of  St.  John's. 

THE  Church  of  S.  PietPe  "at ^Prefciano  btfin((  how  vacant  by  tlie 
death  of  the  laft  Reftorj  \ind  our  Auguft  Signiory  having  the 
Patrbnage  thereof;  !hc(y  hiiN^econfcfifed  that  Benefice  upon  FfancifcO 
Fiagiu6li,'*6ne  of  their  own  Citizens,  ind  a  very  worthy  Ecclefiaft id: 
in  d^nftqptnce- of  which, -they*  lately  fent  Dommoro  di  Dom^nico; 
their  Bailiff,  to  enter  and  take  poftcflTion  of  the  premifes  for  the  faid 
Frincifco.  Bill  our  Bailiff  informs  us  by  Letter,  that  fome  peofSle  there 
not  only  (hut  the  doors  upon  him,  and  bid  him  go  about  his  bufiileft 
(as  they  intended  to  keep  poffeflion^of  it  themfclves)  but  prefented 
loaded  Crofs-btows,  which  they  threatcfned  to  discharge  at  him.  Upon 
which,  in  order  to  avoid  raifing  My  fcandstl  or  difturbancc,  he  prefently 
left  the  place,  and  retired  to  Caftello  di  Prcfciano,  to  wait  there  for  our 
further  ofders.  Now  as  the  honour  of  our  Auguft  SIgniory  is'  con^ 
Gcrncd  in  the  affair,  we  fend  one  of  our*  own  officers  exprefs  with  this; 
Upon  the  receipt  of  which,  we  cx>himand  you  immediately  to  difpatch 
your  Sheriff  and  his  wliole  Pojey  well  afmed,  to  the  faid  Church,  hav*^ 
ing  fii ft  given  notice  -  thereof  co  our  BailifJF  at  Caftello  di  Prefciano,  that 
he  may  repair  dire&ly  to  Mm  t  after  which,  you  are  to  ufe  all  mean» 
to  put  the: faid  Bailiff  in  pofleffion  of  it^  which  he  is  to  keep  in  the 
aame  of  ouf  ^igniorjr. 

You  are  likewife  to  drive  out  all  JjsculaiL-  >  who  have  {hut 

themfelves  up  there,  taking  dow^^^^^^^^^tjfjj^-^  <^>f  abode  in 
writing,  and  tb  give  us  a  particuj^  ^^^^|^  but  if  you 

happen 


m  %  «  H  T  ^  |l  ^  T  Jp   S  E  y  E  H  A  L 

t^ppen  to  find^uiy  Friefii^pr  other  ^cclefia(li<:8:(Of  any  klod^  Asftoi^ft 
them,  you,  are  to  let  theost  d}pn^f  tnil  neither  (q  i^y  fior  do  :any  thiog 
to  them  I  for  we  have  no  ibuGnefs  |Co  pqt  qur  Slckk  Into,  other  people'it 
corn  [/J.  In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  cite.tho  father  of  Ser  vbrifto^ 
fano, of  &  Leolino,  a  Priei^  in .  Valdaipbra : (if .  be  has  one)  together 
with  his  brothers,  .nephews^  4tidfi)i)M' others  of  his  neareft  reUtioo$,:to 
appear  pe^nally  bef9re  us  wiijiin  two  days  after  they  .receifre  the 
i:itatipni  on  pain  of  ^Fing  a  fi^C;  of  cwo^vhdfe4.rDucirt».  Jaid  upon 
every  one  of  them  that  does  not  apjpear  ^i  tfaatltime  :•  d^r  whkhi  ybu 
are  to  give  us  immediate  advice  ox  .whatyop  have  done,  whdm  you 
|iave  fummoned,  and  upon  what  day.  In  all  tbefe  feveral  proceedings 
you  are  to  a£t  wi^h  all  poflihle  vigour  and  expeditions  finoe,  as  we  fa^i 
before,  the  honour  of  our  Augi^  Signiory;  is  highly  btereiUd  m  this 
matter.    Farewel,  25  June^  I5JJ>'        !.  ^  .i 


LET  T  5  R      XXIV- 
:  To  t^  Same; 

BY  your  difpatchcs  of  ycftcrday  conqeming  the  affair  of  the  Church 
at  Prefciano,  we  are  informed  of  the  pcrfons  who  forcibly  kept 
poffeflion  of  it,  and  the  conternpt  they  have  (hewn  of  our  authoiity  in 
their  behaviour  to  our  Bailiff  and  your  Sheriff.  Now  as  the  honour 
of  this  Serene  Republic  is  at  (lake,  we  will  and  command  you,  upon 
the  receipt  of  this,  to  fend  your  Sheriff  with  his  Pojfe^  and  as  many 
other  armed  men  as  you  can  fuddcnly  raife  in  your  Vk:ariate,  to  burn 
down  and  level  to  the  ground  the  houfe  of  Matteo  di  Simone,  com- 
monly called  the  Finocchino  [k]  of  the  faid  Church ;  as  alfo  that  of 
FruclinQ  da  S.  Leolino  in  your  Vicariate,  both  whom  you  mafce  men- 
tion cf  in  your  laft.  After  which,  you  are  to  order  the  faid  Matteo 
and  Fruofino  to  appear  pcrfonally  before  us  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  this 
month  without  fail,  on  pain  of  being  proclaimed  Rebels,  and  having 
all  their  goods  confifcated  in  cafe  of  difobedience  to  our  commands. 
Yon  are  further  to  make  diligent  enquiry  after  all  the  reft  w)io  vM^ntly. 
took  poffeiTion  of  the  faid' Church,  and  to  take  down  their: names  in 
writing,  as  we  inftruded  you  in  our  former  Letter :  of  which  you  mufl^ 
give  us  an  immediate  account.  We  fend  this  by  an  exprefs,  becauie 
we  arc  determined  not  to  trifle  any  longer.  Fail  jbot  therefore  to  exer 
cute  thefe  commiyids  with  vigour  and  difpatch,  Farewel,  27  June^  i  jiiii 
.  .    •        •  :  •  ■     ^      ■         . .  /..•■•.:.. 

f/]  See  Not^  [/]  Letter  I.  ■      •-    :      .  -     .  i  ;j         1    ,       •: 

f^l  An  oflELcer  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  coTlciflor  or  trcafurcr'of  tnt  taxepJ    '.  T  '* 

■       ■■■    '-  ^-^-yur: 


\ 


STATED   A^O  TBRSONS.  h^z 

LETT  E  R      XXV. 
To  theCopnn5aif]ar)f,4nd  Chief  Magiftr^tes  of  Pifloia. 

WE  have  been  informed;  to  our  great  difpleafure,  that  on  the 
•fecond  of  this  mooth,  pcopU  could  not  have  bread  for  their 
'money  from  the.  bakers  in  your  City ;  at  which  we  cannot  help  being 
very  much  furprized,  lince  (here  has  been  fo  'fine  a  harveft  this  year, 
that  there  can  be  no  w;aiit  of  com  fuffidient  to  occafion  fuch  an  incon- 
venience': fLSfd  we  ire  ftill  more  Surprized  that  you  have  not  acquainted 
CIS  with/ this  matter  bbforc  now,  that -fo  we 'kilight  immediately  have 
provided  you  with  a  proper  fupply.  it  is  our  ple^fure  therefore  that, 
*  after  due  confultation  together,  you  caufe  a  fpeedy  and  diligent  fearch 
to  be  made  whether  there  be  really  a  fufficient  quantity  of  corn  in  and 
about  the  City;  and  if  you  find  there  is,  that  you  force  thofe  that  have 
it,  to  bring  it  to  market,  and  fell  it  at  a  fair  and  reafonable  price,  as 
we  fhould  think  they  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  do  for  their  own 
intereft,  after  fo  plentiful  a  harveft.  But  if  you  find  there  is  a  real 
fcarcity,  you  are  to  let  us  know  dire<3:ly,  and  we  fliall  provide  accord- 
ingly: for  it  is  a  (hameful  thing  that  .people  cannot  have  bread  for 
their  money  in  fuch  a  City,  after  <fo  plentiful  a  harveft  (as  we  faid 
before)  and  that  you  fhould  have  fufi^ered  it  to  be  fold  at  the  rate  of 
forty  Soldi  pcrJ3ufliel[jJ3,  fincc  it  will  not  take  that  price,  or  any  thing 
dike  it,  .either  in  our  City,  or  any  other  part  of  our  Dominions.  See 
ihat  thefe  orders  be  executed  without  fail,  and  Farewel,  8  July,   1511. 

.     ,.  LETTER      XXVL 

'    To  Leonardo  de  Rodulfi,  Chief  Magiftrate  of  Piftoia. 

THE  Reverend  Father  Aghoftino  Filippo,  fon  of  Antonio  our 
fellow-citizen,  and  Provinciai  Vicar  of  the  order  of  Servites'in 
bur  City,  'bath  been  before  us,  and  lays  they  have  a  Convent  of  the 
ftme  tyrder  at  Piftoja,  in  which  there  are  fome  diflblute  brethren,  who 

.  [/^  Tj^ejoriguwl.iayatf  S^di  40  kjlaio.  An. Italian  SJdo  is  of  the  fame  value  witb« 
French  £fi«,  twenty  of  w^ich  make  a  Lhru  fo  that  forty  S0Ui  make  ^bout  is.  jod. 
Sterling. '  This  would  be  thought  a  very  inconfiderable  price  for  a  Bufliel  of  wheat  at 
preAent,  though  it  was  looked  upon  as  fo  exorbitant  in  MachiaVel's  time.  ^But  tybocver 
CQnfidei:B.howicarce  .Sidney  was  in  Europe  about  two  hundred  and  fiRy^  *^^  '" 

comparifon  of  what  it  b  now»  will  eafily  account  for  this  difference  in  the 

l^AU'lI.  4  H 


aL4  XETTERS   TO   SEVERAL 

refufe  to  pay  due  obedience  to  him  and  the  e(labli(hed  rules  of  the 
Society,  with  whofe  names  he  will  acquaint  you.  And  though  he  is 
defirous  to  reduce  them  to  reafon  and  obedience,  as  the  duty  of  his 
office,  and  the  difciplinc  of  the  Convent,  require,  he  has  not  fufficient 
power  to  efledl  it,  and  corred:  them  in  a  proper  manner:  upon  which 
account  he  has  petitioned  the  affiftance  of  the  fecular  Magiftrate.  It  is 
our  pleafure  therefore^  that  when  the  faid  Provincial  Vicar^  or  his  De- 
puty, (hall  (hew  you  fufficient  licence  and  authority  from  their  Supe<- 
rior  to  corrcfl:  thofe  Monks,  and  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  that 
he  is  thereby  duly  empowered  to  follicit  the  interpofition  of  the  fecular 
Miagiflrate,  you  (hall  give  him  all  manneE  of  proper  affiflance,^  as  often 
as  he  {hall  require  it,  for  the  abovcmentionod  purpofes  5,  taking  great 
c^re  however,,  to  prevei^t  all  frays  and  tumults,  and  fcandal^.  that  ^  may 
arife  upon  this  occaiion.  You  are  a^difcreet  man,  and  koow  how  we 
would  have  you  behave  in  the  affair :  a6l  therefore  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
may  deferve  our  commendation,  by  reducing  the  faid  brethren  to  their;, 
duty;  coniidering,  above  all  things,  that  the  honour  of  Almighty  God: 
lis  here  immediately  concerned.     Farewef,  20  July,  151  !• 


L  E  T  T  E  R    XXVII:. 

A  Patent. 

The  Priori  and  Gonfalonier  of  the* Republic  of  Florence,,  to  all  our 
Governors  and  Magiflrates,  as  well  prefent  as  to  come,  and  to 
every  one  of  them  in  particular,  to  whom  thefe  our  Letters  Patent 
(hall  come,  greeting. 

WE  herewith  fend  you  a  Proclamation  to  be  publiflied,  in  order 
to  notify  the  treaty  of  peace,  friendfliip,  and  confederacy,  con- 
cluded^ on  the  fcGond  of  this  month  betwixt  this  Auguft*  Republic  and 
the  Magnificent  Community  of  Siena,  which  contains  a  mutual  pardon 
and  oblivion  of  ail  injuries  and  damages- that  have  ever  been  committed 
by  one  upon  the  other,,  with  fev^cal  other  fuch.  pads  and  ftipulatioos  as 
are  ufually  made  in  the  like  Conventions^  We  therefore  will  and  conw 
mand  you  all,  and  every  one  of  you  refpedtively^  to  otufe  the  faid  Pror 
clamation  to  be  publifbed  throughout  your  feveral  jurifiiiilions ;  that 
fo  from  henceforth  the  citizens  and  fubje&s  of  both  Republics  may 
freely  and  fecurely  pafs  out  of  the  Dominions  of  one  into  thofe  of;  the 
other,  to  traffick,  negotiate,  and  tranfad  all  other  fuch  affairs  as  good 
friends  and  neighbours  are  wont  to  do  together.    Farewel,  9  Auguft^ 

L  E  T. 


LETTER      XXVHL 
To  the  Conftls  of  the  Marine. 

WE  undcrftand  that  this  Augnft  Republic  having  fome  years  ago 
"taken  a  rcfblution  to  divert  the  ftreatn  of  the  river  Arno  ir\ 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  overflow  the  territories  of  Pifa,  in  order  to  reduce 
that  State  to  its  duty  to  our  City ;  the  work  was  a<5tually  begun,  and 
feveral  ditches  cut  for  that   purpofe.     So  that  ever  (ince  the  river 
began  to  take  a  new  cottrfe,  it  appears  that  all  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  Community  of  Fagiana,  have  been  fo  flooded  and  covered  with 
mud,  that  no  figns  of  any  former  boundaries  or  land-marks  are  now  to 
be  difcovered ;  but^  all  the  meadows  are  difguifed  with  roots  of  trees^ 
mire  and  fand  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  man  to 
diftinguifh  his  own  from  that  of  his  neighbour.     Now  the  owners  of 
the  faid  Lands  being  defirous  to  recover  them  (as  it  is  natural  to  fup« 
pofe  they  Should  be)  and  to  make  them  turn  to  fome  account  again 
when  every  man  knows  his  own,  (which  <:annot  poflibly  be  effedted 
till  that  is  aicertained  by  due  authority)  fome  of  the  mod  confiderable 
of  them  have  been  before  us^  and  petitioned  that  you  may  take  all 
neceflary  and  proper  meafures  to  have  thofe  lands  furveyed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  every  man  tnay  have  his  own  property  reftored  to  him 
with  certainty,  and  reap  the  prc^ts  of  it  in  due  time.     Now  as  this 
expedation  is  but  juft  and  reafonable,  we  command  you  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  immediately,  and  not  only  to  fend  for  the  feveral  owners     ' 
of  the  faid  lands,  but  to  fearch  narrowly  into  the  nature  of  every  man's 
claim,  and  then-  to  aflign  them  fuch  a  portion  of  ground  as  they  had 
there  before ;  taking  cdre  at  the  fanle  time  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral 
|)ieces  by  proper  names,  boundaries,  and  land-marks,  and  to  have  them 
ipecified  and  recorded  in  a  writing,  which  any  one  may  have  recourfe  to 
hereafter  for  fatisfaftion  upon  occafion.     Notwithftanding  this  divifion, 
however,  it  is  our  pleafure,  that  if  any  one  of  the  proprietors  fhali 
think  himfelf  aggrieved  by  it^  he  (hall  have  fi-ee  appeal  at  all  tinies  to 
our  Auguft  Signiory :  for  we,  would  not  upon  any  account  deprive  one 
perfon  of  his  right,  and  give  it  to  another  that  has  none.    Now  you 
know  our  pleafure,  take  care  to  a^  >vith  prudence  and  juflice  in  it. 
Farewell>  i9Auguft»  1511. 

;    ■  ■'    ■    ■;.'.■      4  H  2  .    L  E  Tr. 
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L.  E  T  T  E  H      XXIX. 

To  Giovanni  de  Barducci,  Chief  Magiftrate  and  Com- 

miflaiy  of  FivizianL 

• 

IT  hath  been  rcprcfcnted  to  our  Aoguft  Sieniory,  chat  the  Marquis 
Giovanni  Lorenzo  daTrefpie,  not  only  behaves  with  great  rudencfs 
and  infolence  to  the  Marquis  of  Morello,  hie  near  relation,  but 
aSually  difturbs  him  by  force  and  violence  in  the  pofleffion  of  his- 
eftate ;  which  certainly  is  acting  in  a  manner  that  little  becomes  a  man 
of  quality  and  a  near  relation.  We  command  you  therefore  to  go  in- 
pcrfon  to  the  faid  Marquis  Giovanni  Lorenzo  (taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  to  keep  up  your  dignity  in  a  proper  manner)  and  give  him  to 
underftaiid,  that  it  is  the  pleafure  of  this  Auguft:  Sigriiory  he  fliould 
defift  from  all  further  violence  and  rudenefs  to  his  kinfman  :  for  that  if 
he  pei-lifts  in  it,  we  (hall  take  the  Marquis  of  Morelte  under  our 
immediate  protedlion,  and  aiFord  him  all  cohvenienf  aflift-ance  for  his 
fecurity,  as  he  hath  been  well  rebomfflcndttd  to  our  ^are.  .  For  this 
purpofe,  you  arc  to  make  ufc  of  fuch  arguments  and  perfuafion^  as 
(hall  feem  good  to  your  prudence:  and  if  yt)u  find  he^is  inclinable  to' 
peace,  let  him  fuc  for  juftice  in  the  ordinary  way,  i A  cafe  he  thinks  he 
has  been  in  any^  wife  injured  5  that  fo  the  Mfirquis  of  MbrilB  rrky;^ 
likcwtfe  have  an .  opportunity  of  jufttf3«ng  hibifittf  in  *  legal  manrttf^' 
for  noprivate  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  right  hfrilfeff  When*  her 
thinfcs' he  has  foffcrtd  wrong.    Farewcl>  18  September,  riji'i,^ 


M. 


[^ 


LE.TD  T  B  R    XX-X.>  ■'•■•' 

■    -  ■  '■  '  ■"     ■    ,    r.;;  .■'    :.'ir,  jj 

To  the  Confub  o£"t4ie  Mariiit: 

BAKtOLOMEO,  t!hc  Son  of  Ffzndko  Gfii^K^^ 
Pifa,  hath-£redn  before  our  Auguft ;Stg^i<Ji^^^  ^^^^^ 
ten' months  ago  he"  rcfturh'ed  to  fiveat  toa  Vl^er  an  a^^^^  ifmieeg!' 

yt?u^  4t  l(prxTC;'aTid  that  asr^hli:  houflxold  goods >hd  furnUure  yi;^a 
odming' frdni  Rome  to  Pifjt  by  water  fotnc  da^s  ago*  (having  B^ 
packed  up  and  fent  away  by  a  particular  frictid  af  R6mc}  it  feems'a(>out 
fifteen  pounds  of  Salt  had  been  inadvertently  put  amongft  other  kitchen 
neceffaries  by  the  care  of  his  friend's  wife,  who  had  been  very  cxaft 
in  (ending  every  thing  that  might  brof  the  Icaft  ufe  in  houfckeeping, 

but 
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but  without  any  ill  dcfign,.or  thoughts  of  offending  againft. the  Laws 
relating  to  the  tmofportation  of  Salt.  Now  when  the  box  where  the 
Salt  was  came  to  be  opened  by  thcCiiftomhoufo  Officers,  to  ifec  whc*- 
ther  there  were  any  contraband  goods  in  it,  they  found  it  there 
amongft  other  things,  and  condemned  the  whole  freight,  according  t©  / 
the  tenor  of  the  Laws  made  for  that  piirpofe*  The  iaid  Bartolomco* 
therefore  hath  humbly  befought  us  to  aiford  him  fome  redrcfs  in  this 
afFair,  as,  he  fays,  he  had  no  intention  of  tranlgrejffing  the  Law,  noD 
indeed  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter  :  fo  that,  if  what  he  fays  is  tnrCy 
it  is  a  cafe  that  defcrvcs  commiferation.  Upon  which  account,  ifyoa 
find  things  to  be  as  he  hath  rcprefented  ta  u«,  it  is  our  pleafure  that 
you  treat  him  with  fuch  clemency  as  ought  to  be  ftiewn  in  fo  Angular 
and  unexpei^ed  a  cafe.  For  though  the  Laws  relating  to  Salt  are  very 
ftridt  and  fevere,  yet,  upon  fuch  an  occafion  as  this,  they  fliould  be 
mitigated  according  to  the  circumftances  of  it.  Proceed  therefore  with 
your  ufual  prudence. and  lenity,  naw  you  know  our  pleafure,  and 
i&rcwcl,  28  September,  1511. 


L  E  T  T  E  R      XXXL 
To  Pietro  de  Cdmpagni,  Vicar  of  Pifa. 

WE  fuppofc  you,  and  all  the  people  in  your  Vicariate,  have  heard 
of  the  Interdift  which,  bis  Holincfs;  the  Pope  [/]  bath  thun- 
dered* out  again  (t  us;  though  both  we  ourfelves,  and  sdmcil  all  the 
Gity,  look  upon  it  as  vain,  and  infignificant  for  many  reafons  -y.  cfpccially 
beq^ufe  his  Holinefs  having  been  cited  to  appear  before  a  General 
Council,  could  not  publifh  fuch  an  Interdict  according  to  the  Ca;nons 
of  the  Church,  without  leaving  us(  dt  liberty  to  appeal  to*  the  faid 
Council,  or  any  otheir  Tribaiyal  where  our  caufe  could  be  formally  and 
judicially  heard:  for  fuch  ad  appeal  is  to  be  coniidered  as  ielf-defence, 
and  that  being  allowed  by  the  Laws  of  nature,  cannot  be  rcfufed  or 
objcdred  as  a  crime  to  any  man.  We  might  add,  tha^  thi»  Inierdiidt 
has  beeci  pobltfhed  by  hifr  HotiMf^  without  ever  citing  us  to  appear 
before  hi^;  whereai;  a /dcatSon  ihould.  always  precede  condemnation 
and  punifhment,  God  himfelf  has  given  us; an  example  of  [t  in  the 
cafe  of  Adam,  by  citing  him  after  he  had  finned,  and  faying,  j4dam^ 
Mam,  ubi  esf  Adaniy  Adam,  where  art  tbou  [m]?  before  he  drove  him 
out  of  Paradife,    Many  other  reafons  might  be  alledged,  but  to  avoid 

[/]  Julius  II. 
[m}  Gen.  iii.  ^« 

prolixity 


ait  LETTERS    TO   SEVERAL 

prolixity  we  (hall  not  fpecify  them  here.  That  we  may  live  like 
Chriftians  therefore,  and  have  Mafs  and  other  Divine  Service  duly 
M:elebrated,  we  oblige  fuch  Conventuals  of  our  city  to  officiate,  as  always 
ufed  to  perform  thofe  Duties  at  our  Palace,  viz.  the  Servites,  the  order 
of  S.  Maria  Novella,  of  Santa  Croce,  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  Carmelites, 
and  the  order  of  All  Saints.  As  to  the  other  Orders  and  the  Seculars, 
cfpccially  thofe  of  our  Principal  Church,  we  have  given  them  leave  to 
cbfcrve  the  Interdidt  if  they  pleafe,  left  they  (hould  be  deprived  of  their 
benefices  and  revenues.  This  is  all  that  we  think  neceflary  to  fay  at 
prefent  relating  to  the  Interdidt,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  condudt 
ourfclves  upon  this  occafion ;  and  it  is  our  pleafure  that  you  communis 
cate  it  to  all  our  faithful  fubjedts  under  your  jurifdidion.  Farewell 
1  Oftober,  151  !• 


LETTER      XXXIL 
To  the  fame. 

THERE  is  no  occafion  for  any  further  anfwer  to  yours  of  th« 
30th,  than  that  you  are  to  underftand  we  do  not  look  upon  the 
torefent  Interdidt  (as  it  is  called)  to  be  valid,  for  feveral  reafons.  In  the 
nrft  place,  becaufe  the  Pope  has  been  cited  fome  months  ago  to  appear 
before  a  General  Council :  in  the  fecond,  becaufe  we  have  appealed 
to  that  Council  ourfelves :  thirdly,  becaufe  we  have  had  no  citation  from 
his  Holinefs,  as  is  always  ufual  upon  fuch  occafions :  and  for  many 
other  reafons  which  are  not  neceffary  to  be  mentioned  at  prefent.  We 
therefore  have  caufed  the  Conventuals  who  have  no  Benefices  to  lofe, 
and  have  always  been  accuftomed  to  celebrate  Mafs  and  other  Divine 
Service  in  our  Palace,  to  perform  the  fame  duties  as  ufual,  for  the 
filtisfadion  and  confolation  of  our  city.  But  for  the  reft  of  our  Clergy 
who  are  beneficed,  we  would  not  expofe  them  to  any  inconvenience  $ 
becaufe  the  Conventuals  at  prefent  are  fufficient  to  perform  all  the 
neceffary  duties^  and  we  hope  in  God  the  matter  will  blow  over  in  a 
few  days.  Now  you  know  how  we  adl  here  upon  this.cx:cafion,  we 
would  have  you  condud  yourfelf  accordingly,  and  with  difcretioiu 
JFarewel,  lOdober,  1511^ 


XET. 
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LETTER      XXXIIL 

A   Patents 

The  Priori  and  Gonfalonier  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,, 
to  all  and  every  one  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,, 
greeting. 

WE  hereby  notify  to  you,  that  we,  together  with  the  Refpeftable 
Council  of  Eight  for  the  maintenance  of  Liberty  and  Peace ^, 
Ae  Council  of  Eighty^^  and  the  other  Colleges  of  our  city,  according 
to  the  Ordinances  thereof,  have  eledted  and  appointed  our  trufty  and 
well- beloved  fellow-citizen  Giovanni  de  Rodolfi  to  be  Governor  over 
ail  the  Province  of  Romagna,  with  full  and  ample  power  to  provide 
for  the  fecurity,  good  governnacnt,  and  welfare  of  the  faid  Province. 
Wherefore,  we  will  and  command  you  all  that  you  obey  him  in  every 
thing  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  our  Auguft  Signiory  were  aiSbially  pre- 
fbnt  amongd  you,  and  to  behave  yourfelveff  towards  him  with  fuch: 
dutiful  refpeift  and  fubmifllon,  that  you  may  merit  our  approbatiou: 
for  it.    Farcwel,  3  November^  ^  57 1^ 

LETTER      XXXIV:. 

T?6  the  Reverend  Donato  de  Chianni,,  Vicar  to  the  BifBo^^- 

of  Arezzoj 

^  E  have  had  information  of  an  affair  which  cannot  but  give  us^ 
great  offence  and  difplcafure,  as  the  honour  and  dignity  of  our 
Governors  (who  are  members  of  our  Auguft  Signiory)  is  much  im- 
paired by  it.     It  fccms,  one  Gafparr,  the  Son  ofMeo  di  Cecco,  and: 
chaplain  to  the  Church  of  Faltona,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  fo  tran- 
fported  with  choler,  that  on  St.  Simon's  day  laft,  he  njQt  only  abufcd: 
and  vilified  our  trufty  and  well-beloved  fellow-citizen  Carlo  Macigni|, 
Governor  of  Caftello  Focagnano>  in  the  moll  opprobrious  and  contu- 
melious termS)  but  adually  came  with  arms  in  his  hands  to  affaulti 
him  J.  and  how  becoming  that  m^  vj^Sehgims^  wc  leave  your  Reve- 
rence (as  you  are  a  very  prudei^  ^  lodge  \  f.     Now  as  (of 
gpevouSi  an.  indignity  ought  t^             ^  in  ^^  exemplary 


coming  that  wa| 
i  very  prudei^ 
my  ought  tv 


manner,  wc  carneftly  exhort  ybur  Revcfence"  (o^txatnine  ifito  the  -ieJfr- 
'ctiVnftances  of  the  matter,  and  caufe  the  offender  to  be  chaftifed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  may  ndt  onty  deter  tith^rs^rbm  llhe'like  outrages  for  the 
lurdr^",  but  make  fufficient  relOfrtution  tqlthe  honour  of  our  Republic, 
wl:ikh  has  been  fo  grievouflyin'rultied  upon  this  occafion.  Birt  if  your 
'Rtsverence  is  backward  in  doing  this,  we  (hall  be  forced  to  take  the 
;^ftair  into  our  ownhandsj  and  then  .we  £haH  ma>fee  him  fcnfrl>fc:  <vhom 
^le  has  offended,  and  fee  dUe  fa tisfadlion  rendered  to  our  Republic. 
Confiding  therefore  in  jour  pAidcnc«  and  "'5uRic^,-U'^  make  no  doubt 
but  you  wiil  caufe  the  pffender  to  he  punifhed'to  our  fatfefyftioh'for 
this,  and  feveVal  othV  crimfes  ahH>  definquencies  he  has  bccni'guiltjr  of. 
Farevvel,  "S  Noverhber, '15H.        "'  '  -  ;....:.    :  -^  •    r  t. 


LETTER      XXXV. 

To  Giovant>r  de  Barducci,  Commiflary  and  Chief  Magi- 

ftrate  of  Fiviziani* 

MERCATO,  the  fop  of  Giacopo  da  Bo^ignano,  a  Kttle  town  a^d 
court  in  the  jurifdidion  of  Fiviziani,  about  twelve  y^ara.  agt>, 
as  we  are  informed,  obtained  a  fafe-cpndudt  from  the  Signiory  ,of  I^oicca 
fo  drive  a  herd  of  Cattle  through  their  territories  towards  the '  fea-co^tt 
and  back  again.  But  as  he  was  returning  from  thence,  and  had  got 
almoft  to  the  gates  of  Lucca  with  his.  Cattle,  they  were  taken  from 
•him,  it  feems,  by  the  Lucchefe,  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  Ducats 
andmpwards.  Seeing,  therefore,  they  had  violated  their  faith  in  tlys 
manner,  arid  robbed  him  almofl  cl^fe  to  'the  gates' of 'their  city,  lie 
•  made  complaint  of  it  to  our  Auguft  Signiory ;  who,  taking  the  mat- 
'ter  into  confideration,  came  to  a  refolution  that  their  fubjcdl  fliould 
have  proper  fatisfadtion  made  him  for  his  lofs*  '  For  which  .pyrpofe, 
they  wrote  a  letter  to  their  Commiflary  for  the  time  being  to  icize  >upon 
ifome  inhabitants  ia  that  part  of  the  juriiididiion  of  Lucca  which  iies 
neared the. territory  of  Fiviziani,  and  to  fine  them  in  fuch  aimanner^as 
might  indemnify  our  faid  fubjedt  Mercato :  which  ^og  executed  (in 
fomc  .meafure,  he  recovered  about  one  hundred  Dpcats.  But  theSig* 
niery'of  Lucca  i)eiag  infomied  of  thi$»  ipamediately  <:auied  «bi'ec.<)f 
the  principal  meil  that*  belonged  tx)  the  territory  t)f  Fiwiziatu,  andJtvsd 
in  their  jurifdidion,  to  be  outlawed,  vie.  Pietfo  del  Maci^i^o,>iBiotro 
Agnolo  Berni,  and  .Lasaerotto  di  Chriftofano^  of  wbon^  vthe  ikkicLpae* 
i^rotto  only  is.  Doqralh^^. but  dill  x)utlawed^  andin^Ui^rapprobefiifion 
of  being  (eized,  as  thof  9/^tdi  coittinua^ly  «j§Mr:)hi]Bi  ij!wkchlie.tlMak^ 

V    ^  ii   wis./     is 
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ii  A  irery  hak'd  cafe,  bdng  in  no  £m\t  at  all  himfelf.  Having  humbly 
befought  us  therefore  to  commLferate  his  condition,  and  to  afford  him 
£}mc  relief,  we  command  you,  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  immediately 
to  acquaint /our  of  the  principal  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  Vicariate 
of  Minu:nsanOs  in  the  Jorifdidion  of  Lucca,  (of  wbofe  names  Lazze- 
rotto  will  inform  you)  that  if  within  twenty  days  after  that  notice,  they 
do  not  efiedtually  prevail  upon  the  Signiory  of  Lucca  (or  whomfoever 
elfe  it  may  belong  to)  to  revoke  and  utterly  cancel  the  outlawry  againft 
the  iaid  Lazzerotto,  you  will  caufe  them  to  be  ferved  in  the  fame 
manner  that  he  has  been.  This  is  our  pleafure :  take  care  to  execute 
it  with  your  ufual  prudence  and  regard  to  juftice ;  that  fo  Lazzerotto 
mav  at  laft  be  freed  from  all  further  danger  and  apprehenfion.  Fare^. 
wcI,  27  November,  1511. 


LETTER      XXXVL 
To  Bernardo  de  Vittorii,  Vicar  and  Commiflaiy  of  Pefcia. 

FATHER  Ludovico  degli  Onefti,  Deputy  from  the  Community  of 
Pietra  Buona.  hath  been  before  us ;  and  fays,  that  in  September 
laft  fome  flocks  of  goats  belonging  to  the  Lucchefe  peafahts  having 
committed  great  trefpafs  in  the  lands  of  the  faid  Community,  th4  tenants 
iessed  upon  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  their  refpeftive  land- 
lords,  that  fo  thofe  to  whom  they  belonged  might  be  obliged  to  make 
proper  latisfadlion  for  the  the  damage  they  had  done  before  they  had 
mem  again :  and  further,  that  Pietro  di  C^inte,  your  predeccffor,  had 
the  (everal  parties  befbre  him,  and  compofed  all  differences  betwixt 
theiPs  as  appears  by  a  written  inftrument  drawn  up  on  that  occafion. 
Bptwe  are  informed  that  the  Lucchefe  peafants  having  fincc  reprcfented 
the  matter  in  a  manner  very  different  from  truth  to  the  Chief  Mdgiftiate 
of  Lucca,  in  order  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  our  Subjcds  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pietra  Buona,  he  has  not  only  confifcated  the  goods  of  fix 
of  the  moft  fubftantial  people  in  the  Lucchefe  territories  who  belong  t« 
that  Cpmmunityj  but  threatens  to  hang  them,  and  has  fet  a  price  upon 
their  heads,  promifinp  a  reward  of  fifty  Ducats  to  anv  one  who  fliall 
didliver  thc'm  up  to  him  either  dead  or  alive :  at  all  which  proceedings 
we  cannot  help  being  greatly  furprized,  as  thofe  men  have  not  been 
gjuilty  of  the  leaft  crime  to  merit  fuch  feverity.  As  it  ought  to  be 
refented  therefore  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  honour  of  nur  Augurt 
Republic,  we  will  and  command  you,  upon  the  receipt^Jt^^^lcrYe 
twelve  of  the  mofl  fubftantial  men  and  heads  of 
Giufti  at  CaAello  di  Medidni,  who  belong  to  the  jar 
Vol.  U.  4  I 


IQ  die  fame  manner  that  our ibbjedb  of  Pieira  Babngthavthee^feiirKA 
by  the  A^giftracy  of  diat  Qty ;  iliat  fo  bjFieturning  lyoe  i*p  Jik»..  dMf 
may  be  made  fenfible  of  tbeb^jerront  Fai^  nit  cmlBie  tlnfecoinmatuii^ 
witn  vigour  and  expedition.    Farewel>  1 6  December^  x  5 14* 

LETTER      XXXVli. 

.      ■    •  ■    .        *  / '     •  .  ,  I     .....     . 

*rb  Loi-fenzo  de  Acdaitt^ofi,  Chi^  Af^giftriktc  aii^  tlJoiri^ 

WE  undcrftand  by  your  Letter  to  his  ExcdIpncy.i^.M^ 
that  tliere  is  a  quarrel  of  a  dangerous  nature  in  your'  townr 
|)etwixt  the  families  of  Cafa  Nuova  and  th^  Fabri  on  one  fide»  and 
that  of  the  Tallinari  on  theoiher^  but  thatlhoce  i»  at  prefect  a  fort  of 
fk  tacit  truce  betwixt  them,  ^k>w  as  thefe  families  are  very  numerous^ 
and  ha¥e-ipaayfflatiQP5  ^nd  dependaats  jiq  tht  ieyoral  ibrc  ets  wl^ni* 
they  live,  we<:ould  vt\(h,  iii  order  to  preVidrit  an '  further  diflurbahceSt 
the  feveral  families  would  come  to  &me  amicable  accommodafioo 
tihongft  thecnfelves,  eft>eciaUy  as  there  .has  been  yet  no*body  kil^>^ 
oitlicr  fide^  and  only  iomb  ^w  people  0iig;btly  Wounded.    For.^tfa^ 

eifpo&i  ive  cQinmand  you»  upon  the  receipt  of  thisi  w  fct^Jhty^ 
f^ds  of  bcAh  piirties  to  appear  before  ^ou^  and|  :with  yooif'  'ikiui! 
|)f3tdeo€e»  to  advile  them  in  a  friendly  and  geude  tmnner  tajbe  Jbr 
gxrtlfy  repnciled  to  each  other  for  their  mutual  honour,  iat^jJiudBttti^ 
iiAd.w^USirc.' .  If  you  per<;eive  them  difpofed  to  this^  you  areJto\c^r 
imnd/.'th^  f  prudence  and  good  nature,  fetting  fofth  the  ;%0etai  aoi, 
iadittncag^  of  good  neighbourhood,  as  welLas  the  many  cj/ilt  »iah4 
jhconvemencies.that  always  refult  from  quarrels. .  BiA  if  yoA  find Jl^ 
all  fair  and  perfuafive  means  are  in  vain  ^  and  there  is  no  pofllhility  i^dSf 
bringing  about  an  accommodation  betwixt  them  without  iome  i(brt;itf^ 
compulfion,  you  are  to  order  the  Heads  of  that  party  whicb^iiiijhoft 
obftinate  in  rejedling  all  terms,  tO  appear  perfonally  before  us^nMfckiit 
four  days  at  the  furthefl  after  fuch  mort  notice,  without  fai)>  and  :m 

Sin  of  oitr  difpleafure;  giving  the  Heads  of  the.  other  party  xiolluD^ 
ewife  to  appear  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  may  fetxit  all  diffeftnfin 
betwixt  them^  and  make  a  proper  difUndion  betwixt  (hofe.  tbaAia^^ 
re£na£tory»  and thoTe  that  are  defirous  to  live  in.peaee<.  In  t;^i$j^afe 
you  are  to  let  us  have  immediate  advice,  and  to  acquaint, vA  upoiO  what, 
day  you  gave  thetn  fuch  orders,  taking  all  pofliUe  care  to  prevent  ihe^ 
from  qiiarrellb^  upon  the  road  as  they  Ciome  bither«  Farerwe^  li  F«k 
bruary^  iSli.  •  .:^      .•    •.    ^    ^ 


I 


'-.'•'r  .■■    ."»'•■■     .■      '■/•<  '.^i  m  jJ',    ;.'    ■■'.■^'■',;  ':'*'•  ■•  ■  ■.- M?  -vi        •  .r   :•! 

,•  ■:•.      \v.      .;..•..■■       -       .  :     ^    :      •  -..    ■  •.  •■■■■■?    /#! 

^^    ir      J     ,         L  E  TTE  R      XXXVffl.  t 

To  Filippo  de  Lorini,  Chief  Magiftrate  and  Gommiflarjr 

of  Fivij^iani.. 

THERE  has  been  a  difpute,  it  feems,  for  fome  time,  which  may 
at  laft  V6ry  prxibably  hp'  attended  wUh  bad  confeqiicnces,  b6- 
twixtthe  Community  of  Viricr  in  ybor  jurifdidion  on  one  fide,  and 
the  people  of  Fornole,  who  arc  fubjedb  to  the  Marquis  of  Mafla,  on  (he 
ctfaer, 'tni  accbtiit  of  Motint'Rutaia^  toneerning  which  oar'^gpSo^ 
hwwriuea  many-Letters^  aiKi.  laftlyone  to  yoor  predecefler  Gictraftni 
deBarducci,  'dated  the  nineteefith  of  January  lafty  which  perhapiTtn^ 
be  rcgifterod  in  your  Chancery.  This  difpute  is  not  yet  fettled^;  whi^ 
has  not  been  owing  to  our  fubjefis,  we  hear,  but  to  the  faid  Marmii^ 
who  has  always  prevaricated,  and  put  off  the  matter  'withoot  «dy 
ieeming  defire  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  whilft  in  the  mean  tidle 
hfiiiibjeds  of  Fcnrfble  have  come  every  day,-  ivA  iliH  6oi  to^a£fert  tbcfr 
right  to  the  faid  Mounts  by  domn^ting  all  forti  of  violMcc  upon  tlie 
pMpk  of  Vinea;  fach  as  beating  them,  entering  their  lands^  by  fiairce,  (4Hd 
rtepifig  poflcfilion  of  them  by  fuch  ntteA^s  as  feem  oeitfMr  )xtft  nxdr  wofl^ 
MHable^  nof  becoming  ptople  that  would  be  good  heigfabo^.  -  ft^fl 
4m  duty,  therefore,  to  afiord  thefe  Mr  Miy^i  alt  mahher  of  /MOil&l^ 
^tfBdMKe  ifi  the  maintenance  of  their  t ighti  and  properties  i  teffstetiadlytw 
tfacy^haVe  been  "at  Alt  tioKs,  and  (UU  arc,  remarkably  loyal  atfd' faithfifl 
flli4>uV  Aoguft  Rtjpublic.  But  as  it  it  bur  defire  to  prbceeid  tf^&lr  wsi 
aorictble  means  irt  compromifing  this  matter,  we  hereby  or^'  yoit^ 
M^tiitint  thb  fald  Marquis  as  foon  as  poflible,  that  y6\i  htaV6'a  ComtnifL 
fibty'ftom  us  to  treat  arid  confer  with  him  in  behalf  of  thir' fubjeds-irt 
Viiieau'  ori  the^Q>ot,  CoAcemtng  the  lands  in  difpute,  and  after  an  octil- 
Atflhrvey,  and  hearing  the  claims  on  both  fides,  to  determine  "it  in  a 
iiiNAttlary  Wfif ,  takling  good  care  at  the  fame  tiiiic,  hcWever,  to  fuppdrt 
the  juft  rights  of  our  fubjefts  in  a  proper  manner.  •  But  If  he  fti!l  peiv 
fifts  in  (huffling  and  evading  a  fair  accommodation,  as  ufual,  and  will 
odmrto  ^ofeafona^te  <ibmpofition  in  favdur  of  his  ptopte,  but  ftffffers 
tlMtft'M  u)tf  force  rfftd  viblcnce,  as  thtiy  have  hitherto  been 'ftccaftomcd 
to  doV*yofl'arc  then  (flftce  it  is  lawful  to  repel  forcb by  force)  td  fend 
Ibr  Giannefino,'  Captain  of  the  battalion  di  Cafiiglione,  and  employ  the 
fbrces  under  his  command  to  prevent  our  fubjedls  at  Vinca  from  hav* 
ing^  any  fiirther  violence  committed  upon  them  contrary  to  all  juftice 
and  equity,  taking  heed  to  adt  rather  upon  the  defenfive  than  the  ofFen^ 
;     1    :  4  I  2  five. 


five,  and  to  fupport  our  people  inftead  of  attacking  others.  We  would 
have  you  neverthclcfs,  in  the  firft  place,  to  make  tife  of  all  gentle  and 
perfuafive  arguments^  according  to  -  yqorjTifijal  jpradencc,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  fair  and  amicable  adjuftmcnt  of  this  matter.     Farewel» 

.::'y.iV,\     ■i'\^  ■ 

LETTER      XXXIX.  ,.  , 

.     .     ,,      •  .-,•'■•-..     :••    .:,.:.   ....••.  v..-    -  .-■  ■       ■      ,^ 

*3h(ij^  Priori  an^  Oon/alpiiier  df  "tielj^^^ 
,^0  Giuliano  de  Orlandmi,-CJiief  Nfogiftratcr  of •  Prater;: 
-Pelegrino  de  Lorini,  Commiflary  of  J^ftftfe;  khd  Btt-^^ 
-nardb  de  Tittorii,  Vicar   and  Conaimffiiy  b^  ?efcia,i 


E  i^aye.  fcnt  Pietro, Paolo,  the  bearer  oC  thia,  awj  m  o^cefe^ 
.  ..^>  V  }^^^^&^Z  ^P  P^  AugufliS^iory,;wit^  all  expeditiofly  to  prcr 
P^re  magnificent  lodgings  at  Prato  for  his  Emin^pcy,  the  moil  Revor? 
rend  Legate  from  his  mofl  Chriftian  Majerty  to  our  Augufl  Signioryj 
wl^o  is  ceturning  according  to.biS'Cooimifllan  iato  France.   ..It-isf  p^ 
pW^UC&^herefore^  that  bis  Erainency,  together  .with  all  hi§  tr^9  ,d|)^  ] 
attendants,  .be  honourably  received  and  entertained  by  youan^-^feiy^  ' 
one  of  you,  as  well  as  by  your  principal  citizens;  and^that,  youprpr 
vid^  him  with  magnificent  lodgings,  and  fuch  as  are  fitting  for  the 
AmbafTador  of  fo  great  a  Prince.     And  if  his  Emincncy  has  a  mind 
to  fee  the  environs  of  Prato,  you,  the  Chief  Magiflrate  of  tbe-faid 
town,  are  to  take  care  that  he  be  attended  in  a  proper  m^nner^  and 
that  all  manner  of  honour  and  refpe£t  be  fhewn  him^  as  he  juftly  de^ 
ferves,  according  to  the  inflrudtions  we  have  given  to  the  bearer  of 
this,  which  he  will  communicate  more  fully  to  you  by  wcMrd  of  miautbu 
Farewel,  1 8  March,  151 1. 

fFe  would  not  willingfy  deprive  the  Public  of  the  following  iMUr^ 
written  by  Macbiavel^  and  trdnfmitted  to  m  by  a  perfon  of  leurf^ng 
in  Italy^  though  it  is  upon  a  SubjeSi  very  different  from  the  reji^ :, , 


L  E  T- 


Nicholas  Machiavel    to   his  excellent  Friend^  Alanianho 
'    S^viato,  greeting:'^    /. 

YOU   may  here  r?ad,  ^ncc  ypu  defired  it,   my  dear  Alamanno, 
the  fufFerings  of  Italy  durii^  Ac  ^<;ourfe  often  years,  and  the 
fruits  of  my  labours  for  fifteen  ffaysT  But  "^I  know  very  well  you  will 
have  no  pleasure  cither  in  one  or  the  other  s  fincp  you  tijuft  be -xpoV^dh 
v*i«¥^^c6i6piffi(ifr  21  Ac-'niifefortiineis  of^^our  q^unti^i^'and  fejixtert^^ 
fopie  pity  for  mft'xvhfr  bate  itteihpted  i  rtcital  of  f*  nftiiy  gfeit  eycrtts 
m  fo  narrow  a  compifs.  .  Yet  I  am  alTured  you  wiU'bear  with  both^'as 
the  forn>er  were  owing  ^9  fetal  neceffity,  and  the  latter -tt)  the  fhort* 
hcfe  (if  th' f  •  few  inVcrvaVs  of  Icifurq  that  fall  to  my  £harc :  and  as  ypn 
nobly  upport  one  of  the  chief  members  of  your  Country  in  te^'libferttes, 
I  hope  "i  u  will  alfo  kindly  vouchfafe  your  afliftance  to  the  reciter  of  its. 
trouixles, , by  |K>li(hing  my  verfcs  in  fuch  arinatthtras^iayiHake*  thttrf 
worthy  of  your  acceptance,  and  the  grcatncfs  6f  the  fubjcCf.  t^ztc^^cii 
ix  November,  RDJIII.  M  '"'-    -"  "    -  '  '  *    ^  ''  '  '  ■ 

"••<-■  ^i-  ^'';-.»  .  ■  ,  •     •    ..' '  '  ;  "*■  "  ""C    ;  . 

[«]  ThV^origintfi  i>f  thia  Idltef^fttio  A«r  Mcdfcetri  tJInliry  atFloteneerCt^ 
Mcmbr.  ip  fib^  ^1;  .x^v.    U  was  written  byMaoUftveHo  Salvittd,; whcii  fteMkt  Ko^tlil*  * 
<W?.^<icfns»  called  ;Prr#»;i(7iy^  tbe.fonncr  qf  w^icb  ^gil^Anthi»||l^4nCAl  ,.':^'r;:ii:^l.> 

'      lo  cantcra  PItalichc  fatiche  .    ^.         -     i'    .^    -^  - 1  > 

.^    -^^     .*    i  .Seguite  ria  ne' duo  pi£ati  luflri)  -    '•    ^  ^ '^^    ^' *  ^     ';  ' 

,.  .  .^.  ,^tloifi(lteUcalfuo^eiie,  ^lin^cMt  1^^         *:   .  \    ..     lol  i     .::aA 


The  latter  thw  2 


•{  *..  :  J  •.  li;. 


Gli  accidentieoiG  fiifjpfi'  v  :'.v 

Che  in  dfeci  anni  Teguenti  fono  ftati»  ;     -    -  .• 

Poiche  tacendo  la  penna  repofi  i  -*  .. 

.Le  mutatien  de  Regni,  Imperti  e  Scat  '   /'  *r*]         '  "^ 

Scguiti  pur  per  rltal^o  fito,  .  ,;'.-.       '    Vjr         - 

Dal  cpnfiglto  divin  predeftinat^  .  .        .      ' 

Cantero  10,  &c. 


1  /; .^.    i  • . 


n".  ; 


The  END  of  the  LETTERS; 


A  Copy  of  what  is^cfixeaW'tHtt  i^         in  which  all 

;   to  the  Republic  or  jB^lor^ce  ace  pceferved  ia  the  £han«^ 
eery  of  that  Citjl*]/'     - 

'  r  •     ■       ••    ;;^/^ "..  ,•;'.-''    '  : 
'  In  Dei  ntfmine  Afxien.    Anno  I^omini  tioftti  jda  CbrKH  *ab  i^ 

^arta  deeimd  I/],  cjkbw  vero -61  ai^nfibus  infra  fcriptis.  .  ^   ^ 

In  hoc   fequenti  *  chartarum  qumcro  pralentiS' -RegiftlT,   l^liboitair 
<>inne6  6c  flngute  DeliberatioOes  pertinentfs  &.  exp^j£taj)tes  ad  offi 
ieoonda-  Ctocelleriffi  Magnificoratn  Doqitnoram  D.  f^ioranh  lifa^itatit 
ic  Vexttli^rri  juftitiiBer  pcrpetui  Populi  Florentini  roga)bs  6c  pjublicatsb  p^ 
me  Nicolaam  Dcmini  Bcrnat^i  de  MadaveUj   'uoiom  ex'Caq 
pra&&t»  DiHnihadcml8'G3u 

Jbhaone  Fmncifco  Bartolomd  1  u..^  n,,-..^  t^i 

FrancifcidcBramamiibus  Vc  c^SJ^' 

CinoHicronymiCimLucaCini  j5.  Spmms, 

Bernardo  Hicronymi  Matthaei  dc  Moreljis   '-  J  Pro  Quart,'"® 

Angola  An4reoli  alterkw  Aodi^oli  dt  $a«icliet^  Ss,  Cmdi. 

AlbmxxCkBCis  JiohaiMiilde  IPrdQuart,^ 

Pieradovardo  HiercMythi  Atl^  5S.M;Nbaveirai/ 

Laftantio  Francifci  Papi  dc  Thcdaldis      ,  IPro  Quart,rio 

Johanne  Philippi  Johannis  de  CeppeUlB  3  S.  Johannis. 
retro  Domini  Tommafii  Lauremii  de  Sddlerinis  Vexilliftro  juilitia?  per- 
petuoPopuli  Florentini*           .\  :  ■-  *./i 

Here  the  following  note  is  tnjirttct  in  the  Margin. 

Filius  juilitis  fub  cujus  tKS^^  totmn  loiperium  Florentinum  felicifH- 

mum  rccubat. 

Exiftentc  eorum  Notario  Ser  jftrliano  Johannis  Antbn)i  de  Valle 

CancclL 

{•]  We  cannot  fay  much  here  in  praifc  cither  of  the  elegance  or  intelligibility  of  Ma- 
chiavel's  Latin.  

Ip]  The  word  TndsOio  lig^fWs  i  p^rWd  <#  fifteen  years  j  a  Waiy  of  computing  time 
Introduced  hy  Conftancine  the  Great. 


Pic 
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Di^  pcin^  NovemhrisM.p.XI* 


o.^ 


'  Prafati  cxcelfi  IJominiin  iafficieilti  humerb  cougregatf^  pcf  corum 
foleinne  piirtitum  mifilirii  intor  %0&  ad^sfbas 'nigr^  1^  ^^^^  de  eo 
quidem  obtento  fecundom  ordinamenta  CitHa^tis  -Fr6rentise>  delibet^ve- 
runt  per  praefatum  eorum  CaQcellariam>  folutis  in  primis  debitis  taxis 
Cooimuni  JFlprentia?9  poipnt  &  dcbeant  tradi  Litters^  civibus  Ff6renti« 
Qi^  euntjUis  i^.CapitaneoS:^  VicanqS|  Poteftatc^i  &Cai(dl}anos2  icfin 
modo  Litterse  noflrse  notiiicatoria^  Revocatioiaum  B^U^iaoriunj  «it 

molds  ieil.    Laus  Deor 

•  #.  

.2?  appears  from  the  fame  Regijier^  that  the  Prim  ^nd  J^otary  vaeri 
changed  every  twa  months  \  and  that  no  Public  officer  wds  confiantly  emi^ 
ployed  in  the  Service  of  the  Republic  when  thefe  Letters  'were  written^ 
except  Pietro  Soderini^  the  GonfahmcTy  and  Nicfolh  M^wbiwdJi^Xba 
SicTitary:^  Beatific  r    .  •    /  < 


i'-    ^■'^.  •:..: 


■■'(]'■'     '.,■ 


THE  following  letter  having  been  printed  in  all  the  Editions  of 
the  old  Tranflation,  it  is  here  given  to  the  reader,  though  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  written  by  Machaivel ;  it  bears  date  153/9  and  his  death 
is  placed  by  all  the  bed  Hiflonans  in  1530. — There  are  befides  in  it 
many  internal  marks,  which  to  the  judicious  will  clearly  prove  it  to  be 
the  work  of  fome  other  wciteCi  vkinlyien^vouring  at  the  flile  and 
manner  of  our  excellent  author.  The  letter  is  indeed  a  fpirited  and 
judicious  defence  of  Machiavel  and  his  writings,  but  it  is  written  in  a 
ilile  too  inflated,  and  is  utterly  void  of  that  elegance  and  precifion  which 
fo  much  dinguifti  the  works  of  the  Florentine  secretary. 


THE 


PUBLISHER  to  the  READER, 


C  O  N  C  ER  NINO 


The    following    LETTER. 


I 


CoURTEOOS   READEJt> 

T  hath  been  ufual  with  moft  of  thofc  who  have  tranflated  this  Au- 
thor into  any  Language,  to  fpend  much  of  their  time  and  paper  in 
taxing  his  impK!ties^  and  confuting  his  errors  and  falfe  principles,  as 
they  are  pleafed  to  cail  them.  If,  upon  perufal  of  his  Writings,  I  had 
found  him  guilty  of  any  thing  that  could  deceive  the  fimple,  or  pre- 
judice the  reft  of  mankind,  I  fliould  not  have  put  tliec  to  the  hazard 
of  reading  him  in  thy  own  Language  j  but  rather  have  fufFered  him 
flill  to  fleep  in  the  obfcurity  of  his  own,  than  endanger  the  world ;  but 
being  very  well  aflured  of  the  contrary,  and  that  the  Age  will  rather 
receive  advantage  than  damage  by  this  Publication,  I  did  yet  think  that 
it  was  fit  to  fay  fomething  in  a  Preface  to  vindicate  our  Author  fronl 
thdfe  Slanders,  which  Priefts  and  other  biafed  Pens  have  laid  upon  him; 
but  ftill  I  thought,  that  it  might  prove  a  bold  and  prefumptuous  un- 
-dertaking,  and  might  excite  laughter,  for  a  perfon  of  my  fmall  parts 
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and  abilities  to  Apologize  for  one  of  the  greateft  Wits  and  profoundcft 
Judgments  that  ever  lived  amongft  the  Moderns :  In  this  perplexity,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  this  Letter  of  his  own  writing  > 
which  hath  dediv^Fed  raeirem  thofe  fcruples,  and  furnished  mc  wtth 
an  opportunity  of  juflifying  this  great  perfon  by  his  own  pen.  Receive 
ijien  tWs  cfepipfi  Pwqc  vyith  bcnigoity ;  it  Jiatb  never  before  hcen  .pub- 
liflied  in  any  Language,  but  lurked  for  above  Bo  years^  in  the  private 
Cabinets  of  his  own  Kindred,  and  the  Defcendants  of  his  own  ad- 
mirers in  Florence,  till  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pontificat  of  Urban  VIII. 
it  was  procured  by  the  Jefuits  and  other  bufy-bodies,  and  brought 
to  Rome  with  an  intention  to  divert  that  wife  Pope  from  his  defign  of 
making  one  of  Nicholas  MacbiavePs  Name  and  Family  Cardinal,  as 
(notwithftanding  all  tlfcir  oppofition)  he  did,  not  long  after.  When  it 
was  gotten  into  that  City,  it  wanted  not  thofe  who  had  the  judgmenC 
and  cufiofiiy  to  copy  it,  and  fo  at  length  came  to  enjoy  that  privilege* 
which  all  rare  Pieces  (even  the  (harpcft  Libels  and  Pafquils)  challenge 
in  that  Court,  which  is  to  be  fold  to  Strangers,  one  of  which  being  a 
Gentleman  of  this  Country,  brought  it  over  with  him  at  his  retura 
from  thence  in  the  year  1645,  ^"^  having  tranflated  it  into  Englifh^ 
did  communicate  it  to  divers  of  his  friends,  and  by  means  of  fome  of 
them,  it  hath  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  capable  of  making  thee  a 
prefent  of  it ;  and  let  it  ferve  as  an  Apology  for  our  Author  and  his 
Writings,  if  thou  thinkeft  he  need  any,  I  muft  confefs  I  believe  hia 
Works  requite  little^  but  rather  praife  and  admiration  >  yet  I  wi(h 
I  could  as  well  juftify  one  undertaking  of  his  not  long  after  the  writing 
of  this  Letter;  for  we  find  in  the  Story  of  thofe  times,  that  in  the 
Month  of  Auguft  following,  in  the  fame  year  1537,  this  Nicolo  Ma-^ 
cbiaveUi  (except  there  were  another  of  that  name)  was  committed  Pri- 
foner  to  the  Bargello,  amongft  thofe  who  were  taken  in  Arms  againft 
Cofimo  at  the  Caftle  of  MontQmurli,  notwithftanding  all  his  Compli- 
ments in  this  Letter  to  that  Prin(;e,  and  profcffed  Obligations  to  himv 
If  this  be  fo,  we  muft  impute  it  to  bis  too  great  aeal  to  concur 
with  the  defires  of  the  univcr{ality  at  that  time,^  in  reftoring  the  liberty 
of  their  Country,  which  hath  fo  far  dazzled  tlie  judgments  even  of 
great  and  wife  men,  that  thou  feeft  many  grave  Authors  amongft  the 
Ancients  have  even  commended  and  deified  the  ingratitude  and  Trea- 
chery of  Brutus  and  Caflius.  But  certainly  this  crime  of  .his  would 
have  been  much  more  unpardonable,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  his  own 
Prophefy  fulfilled  in  the  Perfons  and  Defcendants  of  this  great  Cofimo, 
for  there  was  never  any  fucceflion  of  Princes  fince  the  world  began^ 
in  which  all  the  Royal  virtues  and  other  qualities  nee^ry  to  thofe 
who  rule  over  men,  were  more  eminently  perfpicuous  than  in  every 
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individual  of  tfc?s  lint;  fo  tJiaft  dwfe  pwpW Ri'vt  as^  «  tfti 

«ny  had  to  lament  the  eh*ngc  of  thiir'Gbternirtirit  j  tKeif  |fciat|  Dulttfs 
haviftg  been  truly  Father  of  their  CoiHitfjr,  atid  tWated  thdr  SuBjeifte 
like  Children,  t4lough  their  power  b^j  above  aH  Hmititidrfi  above  aM 
fundan^ental  Laws ;  but  they,  having  nrt  Law,  areaLaw  tkythemfclvci?, 
I  caonot  chufe  but  inftance  in  fothi  few  of  their  Benefl*^  tb  thtfir  pi&^ 
pie';  firft,  the  making  the  River  Arno  Navigable  fbrti  Kfa  Ko  Fldreriee 
m  a  year  of  Dearth,  that  fo  the  Poor  misht  be  fet  oh  work  and  b*ve 
Bread,  and  the  TrafBck  of  Both  Cities-  inflAitely  faciJitated ;  their  mak* 
ing  at  their  own  charge  a  Canal  from  Livorne  to  Pifa ;  their  eredltng 
at  Pifa  a  famous  Univerfity,  paying  the  Profeflbrs,  who  are  eminent  for 
Learning,  and  difcharging  all  other  incidencies  out  of  their  own  Reve- 
nue, befides  the  raifing  (lately  Buildings  for  Schools  and  Libraries ; 
their  founding  a  renowned  Order  of  Knighthood,  and  keeping  the 
Chapter  in  the  fame  City,  and  ordering  a  confidcrable  number  of 
Knights  constantly  to  refide  there^  both  which  were  intended  and  f)er- 
formed  by  them,  to  encreafe  the  concourfe,  and  reftore  the  wealth  to 
the  once  opulent  Inhabitants  of  that  place ;  their  new  building,  for- 
tifying and  enfranchizing  Livorne,,  that,  even  by  the  abolifhing  their 
own  Cuftoms,  they  might  enrich  their  Subjeds,  and  make  that  Port 
(as  it  now  is)  the  Magazine  of  all  the  Levant  Trade ;  and  laftly,  their 
not  having  in  140  years  ever  levied  any  new  Tax  upon  their  people, 
excepting  in  the  year  1642,  to  defend  the  Liberties  of  Italy  againft  the 
Barbarini.  Thefc  things  would  merit  a  Panegyric,  if  -either  my  parts, 
or  this  fhort  Advertifement,  would  admit  it.  I  fliall  conclude  then,  after 
I  have  borne  a  juft  and  dutiful  teftimony  to  the  merits  of  the  Prince 
who  now  governs  that  State,  in  whom  (if  till  the  Princely  virtues  and  en- 
dowments (hould  be  loft)  they  might  be  found  and  reftored  again  to  the 
world ;  as  fome  ingenious  Artifts  in  the  laft:  Age  retrieved  the  Art  of 
Sculpture  by  certain  6as  relievos  remaining  on  fome  Pillars  and  Walls  at 
•Rome;;  the  Prudence,  Magnanimity,  Charity, '  Liberality,  and  above 
all,  the  .Humanity,  Courtefy,  and  Affability  of  this  Prince,  though  they 
tcxceed  my  cxpreflions,  yet  they  are  fufficiently  known,  not  only  to  his 
•own  Subjedts  (the  conftant  objedts  of  his  care  and  goodnefs)  but  even 
to  all  Strangers,  more  particularly  to  our  Nation,  he  having  undertaken 
a  troublefome  Journey  to  vifit  this  Kingdom,  and  to  make  it  a  witnefs 
axid  partakflir  of  his  tranfcendent  generofity  and  bounty,  which  he  hath 
continued  ever  lince,  as  can  be  teftified  by  all  who  have^had  the  ho- 
nour to  wait  upon  him  in  his  own  Country,  or  the  good  fortune  but  to 
fee  him  in  ours.  I  myfelf,  who  have  been  fo  happy  to  be  admitted 
into  his  profence,  and  have  been  honoured  fince  in  having  his  Highncfs 
my  .cuftomer  for  many  choice  Books,  to  encreafe  (not  his  knowledge, 
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for  that  is  beyond  receiving  any  addition  by  Books)  but  his  curiofity, 
and  his  Library,  do  think  myfelf  bound  in  Duty  to  take  this  poor  op* 
portunity  of  tcftifying  my  gratitude  and  devotion  to  this  excellent  Prince. 
As  to  this  Letter,  I  have  nothing  more  to  fay,  but  that  thou  mayeft  Tee 
how  right  this  Author  was  fet  in  Principles  of  Religion,  before  he  could 
have  the  information^  which  we  have  had  iince  from  the  Pens  of  tnoQ: 
learned  and  rational  Controverfifts  in  thofe  points,  and  therefore  thou 
mayeft  admire  the  fagacity  of  his  Judgment.  Read  him  then,  and 
fcrve  God,  thy  King,  and  thy  Country,  with  the  knowledge  he  wiU 
teach  thee,    FareweU 
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VINDICATION  of  Hmfelf  and  Hs  WRITINGS. 


THE  Difcourfc  we  had  lately  (dear  Zenobio)  in  the  delightful 
Gardens  of  our  old  deceafed  Friend  Cofimo  Rucellai>  and  the 
preffing  importunity  of  Guilio  Salviati>  that  I  would  ufe  fome 
means  to  wipe  off  the  many  afperfions  caft  upon  my  Writings,  gives 
you  the  prefent  trouble  of  reading  this  Letter,  and  me  the  pFeafure  of 
writing  it ;  which  laft  would  be  infinitely  greater,  if  I  were  not  at  this 
day  too  old,  and  too  inconfiderable,  and  by  the  change  of  our  Govern- 
ment wholly  incapable,  of  performing,  cither  with  my  brain  or  my 
hand,  any  further  fervice  to  my  Country  >  for  it  hath  ever  been  my 
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opinion,  that  whofoever  goes  about  to  make  men  publicly  acquainted 
with  his  aftions,  pr  apologize  to  the  world  for  imputations  laid  upon 
him,  cannot  be  excufed  from  vanity  and  impertinence,  except  his  parts 
and  opportunities  be  fuch,  as  may  enable  him  to  be  inflrumental  for  the 
good  of  others,  and  that  he  cannot  atchieve  that  excellent  end,  with- 
out juftifying  himfclf  from  having  any  indired  and  bafcones,  and  pro- 
curing truft  from  men,  by  clearing  the  repute  of  bis  jufticc  and  inte^- 
grity  to  them.  But  although  this  be  far  from  my  cafej  yet  I  have 
yielded  (you  fee)  to  the  entreaty  of  Guilio  and  the  reft  of  that  Com- 
pany, not  only  becaufe  I  am  fufficientiy  (both  by  the  reftraint  of  our 
Prefs,  and  the  difcretion  of  the  perfon  I  write  to)  aflured  that  this  Let- 
ter will  never  be  made  public  ;  but  for  that  I  eftcem  it  a  Duty  to  clear 
that  excellent  Society  from  the  Scandsl^  of  having  fo  dangerous  and 
pernicious  a  perfon  to  be  a  member  of  their  converfation ;  for  by  rea- 
ion  of  my  Age,  and  fince  the  Lofs  of  our  Liberty,  and  my  fufferings 
under  that  Monfter  of  luft  and  cruelty  Alexander  de  Medici,  fet  over 
us  by  the  Divine  vengeance  for  our  fins,  I  can  be  capable  of  no  other 
defign  or  enjoyment,  than  to  delight,  and  be  delighted,  in  the  company 
of  fo  many  choice  and  virtuous  perfpns,  who  now  afTemble  themfelves 
with  all  fecurity,  under  the  happy  and  hopeful  Reign  of  our  new  Prince, 
Cofimo,  and  we  may  fay,  that  though  our  Commonwealth  be  not  re- 
flored,  our  flavery  is  at  an  end,  and  that  he  coming  in  by  our  own 
choice,  may  prove  (if  I  have  as  good  Skill  in  Prophefying  as  I  have  had 
formerly)  Anceftor  to  many  renowned^  J^Nnces,  who  will  go^©rn  tl>i^ 
State  in  great  quietnefs,  and  with  great  clemency;  fo  that  our  Pofterity 
is  like  to  enjoy  eaie  and  fecurity,  though  not  that  greatnefs^  wealthy 
^nd  glory,  by  which  our  City  hath  for  fome  years  part  (even  in  the  moft 
fadious  and  tumultuous  times  of  our  Democracy)  given  Law  to  Italy, 
and  bridled  the  ambition  of  foreign  Princes.  But,  that  I  may  avoid 
the  Loquacity  incident  to  old  men,  I  will-come  to  the  bofinefs;  If  I 
remember  well,  the  exceptions  that  are  taken  to  thefe  poor  things  I 
have  publjflied,  are  reducible  to  three, 

Firfl:,  7baf  in  all  my  JVritingSy  linjinuate  my  great  affeBtm  tt^  the  iDe^ 
mocratical  Government^  even  fo  much  as  to  undervalue  that  of  Mo^ 
narchy  in  refpeSl  ofit^  which  lajl  I  do^  not  obfcureiy^  in  many  paffages 
teachi  and  as  it  were^  perfuade  the  People  to  throw  off. 

Next,  That  in  fome  places  I  vent  very  great  impieties^  flighting  and  viU 
Ufying  the  Cfjurch^  as  Author  of  all  the  mijgovernment  in  the  worlds 
/ind  by  fuch  contempt  make  way  for  Atbeifm  and  Propbanenefs. 

And 
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And  Laftly,  That  in  my  Book  of  the  Prince  I  teach  Monarcbs  all  the 
execrable  Villainies  that  can  be  invent ed^  and  inflruSi  them  bow  to  break 
faith ^  and  to  opprefs  and  enjlave  their  SubjcSls, 

I  fliall  anfwer  fomething  to  every  one  of  thefe ;  and  that  I  may  obfcrve 
a  right  method,  will  begin  with  the  firft. 

Having  lived  in  an  Age  when  our  poor  Country  and  Government 
have  fufFered  more  changes  and  revolutions,  than  ever  di4  perhaps  be- 
fal  any  people  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  and  having  had,   till  the  taking  of 
Florence,  my  fliare  in  the  managing  of  affairs,  during  almoft  all  thefe 
alterations^  fometimes  in  the  quality  of  Secretary   of  our  City,  and 
Sometimes  employed  in  Embaflages  abroad,  I  fet  myfelf  to  read  the  Hi- 
ftories  of  Ancient  and  Modern  times,  that  I  might  by  that  means  find 
out  whether  there  had  not  been  in  all  Ages  the  like  viciflitudes  and  ac- 
cidents in  State  affairs,  and  to  fearch  out  the.caufes  of  them,  and  hav- 
ing in  fpmc  fort  fatisfied  myfelf  therein,  I  could  not  abftain  from  fcrib- 
bling  fomething  of  the  two  chief  kinds  of  Government,  Monarchy  and 
Democracy,  of  which  all  other  forms  are  but  mixtures  ;  and  fmce  nei- 
ther my  Parts   nor  Learning  could  arrive  to  follow  the  fteps  of  the 
Ancients,  by  writing  according  to  Method  and  Art,  as  Plato,  Ariftotle^ 
and  many  others  have  done   upon  this  Snbjeft,  I  did  content   myfelf 
to  make  flight  obfervatiorts  upon  both  ;  by  giving  a  bare  Charadler  of  a 
Prince,  as  to  the  Monarchical  frame;  and  as  to  the  popular,  chufingthe* 
perfefteft  and  moft  fuccefsful  of  all  Governments  of  that  kind   upon 
earth,  and  in  my  Difcourfes  upon  it,  following  the  order  of  my  Author,, 
without  ever  taking  upon  me  to  argue  problematically,  much  Icfs  to* 
decide  which  of  thefe  two  Governments  is  the  beft.    If  from  my  way 
of  handling  matters  in  my  difcourfes  uponLivy,  and  from  thofe  incom- 
parable virtues  and  great  actions  we  read  of  in  that  Hiftory,  and  from 
the  obfervations  I  make,  men  will  conclude  (which  is,  I  muft  confefs 
my  opinion)  that  the  excellency  of  thofe  Counfels  and  AtchievementSy 
and  the  improvements  which  Mankind,  and,,  if  I  tnay  fo  fay,  humar> 
nature  itfelf  obtained  amongft  the  Romans,  did  proceed  naturally  frony 
their  Government,  and  was  but  a  plain  effedt  and  confcquence  of  the 
perfedtion  of  their  Commonwealth;  I  fay,  if  Readers  will  thus  judge^ 
how  can  I  in  reafon  be  accufed  for  that  ?  It  would  become  thofe  who 
lay  this  blame  upai  me  to  undeceive  them  whom  nvy  Papers  have  mifl^ 
cd,  andf  to  fhew  the  world  to  what  other  caufes  we  may  impute  thofe 
admirable  effedls,  thofe  Heroic  qualities  and  performances,  that  inte- 
grity and  purity  of  manners,  that  fcorning  of  riches  and  life  itfelf,  whci 
the  public  was  concerned ;  If  they  pleafe  to  do  this,  they  will 
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my  Readers,  who  will  owe  to  fuch  the  reftifying  their  judgments,  and 
not  at  all  offend  me,  who  have  reafoned  this  matter  impartially  and 
without  paflion,  nor  have  pofitively  affirmed  any  thing.     But  what  if 
this  part  of  my  accufation  had  been  true  ?  Why  fliould  I  be  condemned 
of  Herefy  or  indifcretion  for  preferring  a  Commonwealth  before  a  Mo- 
narchy? Was  I  not  born,  bred,  and  employed  in  a  City,  which  being 
at  the  time  I  writ,  under  that  form  of  Government,  did  owe  all  wealth 
and  greatnefs,  and  all  profperity  to  it  ?  If  I  had   not  very  defignedly 
avoided  all  dogmaticalnefs  in  my  obfervations  (being  not  willing  to 
imitate  young  Scholars  in  their  Declamations)  I  might  eafily  have  con- 
cluded from  the  premifes  I  lay  down,  that  a  Democracy,  founded  upon 
good  order,  is  the  heft  and  moft  -excellent  Government,  and  this  with- 
out the  lead  fear  of  confutation  j  for  I  firmly  believe,  that  there  are 
none  but  Flatterers  and  Sophifters  would  oppofe  me,  fuch  as  will  wreft 
Arirtotle^  and  even  Plato  himfelf,  to  make  them  write  for  Monarchy, 
by  mifapplying  fome  loofc  paffages  in  thofe  great  Authors :  nay,  they 
will  tell  their  Readers,  that  what  is  moft  like  the  Government  of  the 
world  by  God  is  the  beft,  which  wholly  depends  upon  his  abfolute 
power.    To  make  this  comparifon  run  with  four  feet,  thefe  Sycophants 
muft  give  the  poor  Prince  they  intend  to  deify,  a  better  and  fupcriar 
Nature  to  humanity,  muft  create  a  neceflary  dependance  of  all  Crea- 
tures upon  him,  muft  endow  him  with  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs, 
and  even  with  omnipotency  itfelf.     It  will  be  hard  for  any  man  to  be 
mifled  in  this  Argument  by  proofs  wrefted  from  Theology,  fincewho- 
foever  reads  attentively  the  Hiftorical  part  of  the  Old  Teflament,  fhall 
find  that  God  himfelf  never  made  but  one  Government  for  men  ;  that 
this  Government  was  a  Commonwealth  (wherein  the  Sanhadrim  or 
Senate,  and  the  Congregation  or  popular  Aflembly,  had  iheir  fhare)  and 
that  be  manifefted  his  high  difpleafure  when  the  rebellious  people  would 
turn  it  into  a  Monarchy;  but  that  I  may  not  (Irike  upon  the  rock  I 
profefs  to  fliun,  I  (hall  pafs  to  that  which  is  indeed  fit  to  be  wiped  oflF, 
and  which  if  it  were  true,  would  not  only  juftly  expofe  me  to  the  ha- 
tred and  vengeance  of  God,  and  all  good   men,  but  even  deftroy  the 
defign  and  purpofe  of  all  my  Writings,  which  is  to  treat  in  fome  fort 
(as  well  as  oae  of  my  fmall  -parts  can  hope  to  do)  of  the  politics ;  and 
how  can  any  man  pretend  to  write  concerning  Policy,  whoxleftrc^s  the 
moft  efl'ential  part  of  it,  which  is  obedience  to  all  Governments  ?  It 
will  be  very  ealy  then  for  Guilio  Salviati,  or  any  other  member  of  our 
Society,  to  believe  the  Proteilation  I  make,  that  the  animating  of  pri- 
vate men  cither  diredtly  or  indirectly  to  difobey,  much  lefs  to  (hake  ofl^, 
any  Government,  how  defpotical  foever,  was  never  in  my  Thoughts  or 
Writings ;  thofe  who  are  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  this,  may  take  the 
pains  to  afTign  in  any  of  my  Books^  the  paiTages  they  inoagine  to  tend 

that 
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that  w;ay,  (for  I  can  think  of  none  myfclf )  that  fo  I  may  give  fuch 
perfon  more  particular  fatisfadlion.    I  muft  confefs  I  have  a  difcourfe  ifi 
one  of  my  Books,  to  encourage  the  Italian  Nation  to  aflumc  their  an- 
cient valour,  and  tb  expel  the  Barbarians,  meaning  (as  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans ufed  the  v^ord)  all  Strangers  from  amongfl:  us;  but  that  was  be- 
fore the  Kings  of  Spain  had  quiet  poiTeflion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
or  the  Emperor  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan ;  fo  that  I  could  not  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  the  people  of  thofe  two  Dominions  {hould  he 
ilirred  up  to  {hake  off  their  Princes,  becaufe  they  were  Foreigners,  finc.c 
at  that  time  Lodovic  Sforza  was  in  pofleflion  of  the  one,  and  K.  Frede- 
ric reftored  to  the  other,  both  Natives  of  Italy ;  but  my  defign  was  to 
exhort  our  Countrymen  not  to  fuffer  this  Province  to  be  the  Scene  qf 
the  Arms  and  ambitiqn  of  Charles  the  VIIL  or  K.  Lewis  his  Succeflbf, 
who  when  they  had  a  mind  to  renew  the  old  Title  of  the  Houfe  of 
Anjou  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  came  with  fuch  force  into  Italy,  that 
not  only  our  Goods  were  plundered,  and  our  Lands  wafted,  but  even 
the  liberty  of  our  Cities  and  Governments  endangered,  but  to  unite  and 
oppofe  them,  and  to  keep  this  Province  in  the  hands  of  Princes  of  our 
own  Nation :  this  my  intention  is  fo  vifible  in  the  Chapter  itfelf,  that  I 
need  but  refer  you  to  it.     Yet  that  I  may  not  anfwer  this  imputation 
barely   by  denying,  I  (hall  affcrt  in  this  place  what  my  principles  are 
in  that  which  the  world  calls  Rebellion,  which  I  believe  to  be  not  only 
-riling  in  Arms  againft  any  Government  we  live  under,  but  to  acknow- 
ledge that  word  to  extend  to  all  clandeftine  Confpiracies  too,  by  which 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  any  Country  may  be  interrupted^  and  by  confe- 
quence  the  Lives  and  Eftates  of  innocent  perfons  endangered.     Rebel- 
lion then,  fo  defcribed,  I  hold  to  be  the  greateft  crime  that  can  be  com- 
mitted amongft  n>en,  both  againft  Policy,  Morality,  and  in  foro  Con^ 
fcientia ;  but  notwithftanding  all  this,  it  is  an  offence  which  will  be 
committed  whilft  the  world  lafts,  as  often  as  Princes  tyrannize,  and  by 
enflaving  and  oppreffing  their  Subjcds,  make  Magiftracy,  which  was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  Mankind,  prove  a  Plague  and  Deftrudion 
to  it ;  for  let  the  terror  and  the  guilt  be   ever  fo  great,  it  is  impoflible 
that  human  Nature,  which  confifts  of  paffion  as  well  as  virtue,  can  fup- 
port  with  patience  and  fubmiffion  the  greateft  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
whenever  either  the  weaknefs  of  their  Princes,  the  unanimity  of  the 
people,  or  any  other  favourable  accident,  ftiall  give  them  reafonabic 
hopes  to  mend  their  condition,  and  provide  better  for  their  own  intereft 
ty  infurredion.  So  that  Princes  and  States  ought,  in  the  Conduct  of  their 
Affairs,  not  only  to  confider  what  their  people  are  bound  to  fubmit  to, 
if  they  were  infpired  fiom  Heaven^  or  were  all  Moral  Philofophers, 
but  to  weigh  like  wife  what  is  probable,  de  fadio^  to  fall  out  in  this 
porrupt  age  of  the  world,  and  to  refledt  upon  thofe  dangerous  Tumi ' 
Vol.  ft.  4  L 
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which  have  happened  frequently  not  only  upon  oppreflion,  but  cvea 
by  rcafon  of  Malverfation,  and  how  fomc  Monarchies  have  been  wholly 
fubvcrted  and  changed  into  Democracies  by  the  Tyranny  of  their  Princes, 
as  we  fee  (to  fay  nothing  of  Rome)  the  powerful  Cantons  of  Swiflcrland 
brought  by  that  means,  a  little  before  the  laO  age,  to  a  confiderable 
Commonwealth,  courted  and  fought  to  by  all  the  Potentates  in  Chriften- 
dom.  If  Princes  will  ferioufly  confider  this  matter,  I  make  no  ques- 
tion but  they  will  Rule  with  Clemency  and  Moderation,  and  return  to 
that  excellent  Maxim  of  the  Ancients  (almoft  exploded  in  this  Age) 
that  the  intercft  of  Kings  and  of  their  people  is  the  fame,  which 
truth  it  hath  been  the  whole  dcfign  of  my  Writings  to  convince 
them  of.  ^ 

I  am  charged  then,  in  the  fecond  place,  with  impiety,  in  villifying 
the  Church,  and  fo  to  make  way  for  Atheifm,  I  do  not  deny  but  that 
I  have  very  frequently,  in  my  Writings,  laid  the  blame  upon  the  Church 
of  Rome,  not  only  for  all  the  mifgovernment  of  Chriftendom,  but 
even  for  the  depravation  and  almoft  total  deftrudtion  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion  itfelf  in  this  Province ;  but  that  this  Difcourfc  of  mine  doth,  or 
can  tend  to  teach  men  impiety,  or  to  make  way  for  Atheifm,  I  pe- 
remptorily deny :  and  although  for  proof  of  my  innocence  herein,  I 
need  but  refer  you  and  all  others  to  my  Pj»pers  themfelves,  as  they  arc 
now  publifhed  (where  you  will  find  all  my  reafons  drawn  from  expe-. 
rience,  and  frequent  examples  cited,  which  is  ever  my  way  of  arguing)  yet 
fince  I  am  put  upon  it,  I  fhall  in  a  few  lines  make  that  matter  poffibly 
a  little  clearer  ;  and  (hall  firft  make  proteftation,  that  as  I  do  undoubt- 
edly hope,  by  the  merits  of  Chrift,  and  by  Faith  in  him,  to  attain  eter- 
nal Salvation ;  fo  I  do  firmly  believe  the  Chriftian  profefl[ion  to  be  the 
only  true  Religion  now  in  the  world  :  next,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that 
all  Divine  verities  which  God  then  defigned  to  teach  the  world,  arc 
contained  in  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  they  are  now  extant 
and  received  amongft  us.  From  them  I  underftand  that  God  created 
man  in  purity  and  innocence,  and  that  the  firft  of  that  Species,  by 
their  frailty,  loft  at  once  their  integrity  and  their  Paradife,  and  intailed 
fin  and  mifery  upon  their  pofterity ;  that  Almighty  God,  to  repair  this 
lofs,  did  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  and  with  unparalelled  grace  and 
goodnefs,  fend  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  to  teach  us  new 
truths,  to  be  a  perfedt  example  of  virtue,  goodnefs,  and  obedience,  to 
reftore  true  Religion,  degenerated  amongft  the  Jews  into  Superftition^ 
Formality,  and  Hypocrify,  to  die  for  the  falvation  of  Mankind,  and  in 
fine,  to  give  to  us  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  regenerate  our  Hearts,  fupport 
our  Faith,  and  lead  us  unto  all  Truth.  Now  if  it  (hall  appear,  that  as 
'  the  lufts  of  our  firft  Parents  did  at  that  time  difappoint  the  good  inten^ 
tion  of  God^  in  making  a  pure  worlds  and  brought  in  by  their  difobe>- 
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dience  the  corruptions  that  are  now  in  it ;  fo  that  iince  Jikewife  the 
Bi&ops  of  Rome,  by  their  infatiable  ambition  and  avarice^  have  de- 
fignedly^  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  fruflrated  the  merciful  purpofe  he 
had,  in  the  happy  refloration  he  intended  the  world  by  his  Son,  and 
in  the  renewing  and  reforming  of  human  Nature,  and  have  wholly 
defaced  and  fpoiled  Chriftian  Religion,  and  made  it  a  worldly  and  a  Hea* 
thenifh  thing;  and  altogether  uncapable,  as  it  is  pradifed  amongd 
them,  either  of  diredling  the  ways  of  its  Profeflbrs  to  virtue  and  good 
life,  or  of  faving  their  Souls  hereafter.  If,  I  (ay,  this  do  appear,  I  know 
no  reafon  why  I,  for  detefting  thus  much,  and  for  giving  warning  to 
the  world  to  take  heed  of  their  ways,  fhould  be  accufed  of  Impiety  or 
Atheifm,  or  why  his  Holincfs  (hould  be  fo  inraged  againft  the  poor  In- 
habitants of  the  Vallies  in  Savoy,  and  againft  the  AJbigefi,  for  calling 
him  Antichrift ;  but  to  find  that  this  is  an  undoubted  truth,  I  mean 
that  the  Popes  have  corrupted  theChriftian  Religion,  we  need  but  read  the 
New  Teftament  (acknowledged  by  themfelves  to  be  of  infallible  truth) 
and  there  we  (hall  fee,  that  the  Faith  and  Religion  preached  by  Chrift, 
and  fettled  afterwards  by  his  Apoftles,  and  cultivated  by  their  Sacred 
EpifUes,  is  fo  different  a  thing  from  the  Chriftianity  that  is  now  pro- 
fefTed  and  taught  at  Rome,  that  we  fhould  be  convinced,  that  if  thofe 
Holy  men  fhould  be  fent  by  God  again  into  the  world,  they  would  take 
more  pains  to  confute  this  Gallimaufry,  than  ever  they  did  to  preach 
down  the  Tradition  of  the  Pharifees,  or  the  Fables  and  Idolatry  of 
the  Gentiles^  and  would  in  all  probability  fuffer  a  new  Martyrdom  in  that 
City  under  the  Vicar  of  Chrifl,  for  the  fame  EkKSrine  which  once  ani- 
mated the  Heathen  Tyrants  againfl  them.  Nay,  we  have  fomething 
more  to  fay  againfl  thefe  Sacrilegious  pretenders  to  God*s  power  j  for 
whereas  all  other  falfe  worships  have  been  fet  up  by  fome  politic  Le- 
giflators,  for  the  fupport  and  prefer vation  of  Government,  this  falfe, 
this  fpurious  Religion  brought  in  upon  the  ruins  of  Chriftianity  by  the 
Popes,  hath  deformed  the  face  of  Government  in  Europe,  deflroying 
all  the  good  principles  and  Morality  left  us  by  the  Heathens  themfelves, 
and  introduced  inflead  thereof.  Sordid,  Cowardly,  and  impolitic  No- 
tions, whereby  they  have  fubjefted  Mankind,  and  even  great  Princes 
and  States,  to  their  own  Empire,  and  never  fufFered  any  Orders  or 
Maxims  to  take  place  where  they  have  power,  that  might  make  a  Na- 
tion Wife,  Honefl,  Great  or  Wealthy.  This  I  have  fet  down  fo  plainly 
in  thofe  pafTages  of  my  Book  which  are  complained  of,  that  I  fhall  fay 
nothing  at  all  for  the  proof  of  it  in  this  place,  but  refer  you  thither, 
and  come  to  fpeak  a  little  more  particularly  of  my  firfl  afTertion,  that 
the  Pope  and  his  Clergy  have  depraved  the  Chriflian  Religion.  Upon  this 
fubjedl  I  could  infinitely  wifh,  now  Letters  begin  to  revive  again,  that 
fome  learned  pen  would  employ  itfelf,  and  that  fome  perfon  verfed  in 
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the  Chronology  of  the  Church  (as  they  call  it)  would  dedcrec  odt  of 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Writers^  the  time  and  miinttcr  ho^  fhefe  abufcs  cftpt^ 
in,  and  by  what  arts  and  Steps  this  Babel  that  reaches  at  Heaven,-  Wai^ 
built  by  thefe  Sons  of  the  Earth  j  but  this  niattcf,  afs  unfuitable  to  the 
brevity  of  a  Letter,  and  indeed  more  to  my  fmafll  parts  and  Learhihg^ 
I  (haH  not  pretend  to,  being  one  who  never  hitherto  ftudied  or  writ  of 
Theology,  further  than  it  did-  naturally  concern  the  Politics  :  therefore 
I  (hall  only  deal  by  the  New  Teftarlient  as  I  have  done  fortnerly  by^^ 
Titus  Livius;  that  is,  friake  obfervations  or  reflexions  upon  it,  and 
leave  you  and  Mr.  Guilio,  and  the  reft  of  our  Society  to  make  the  judg- 
ment, not  citing  like  Preachers,  the  Chapter  or  Verfe ;  becaufe  the- 
reading  of  Holy  Scripture  is  little  ufcd,  and  indeed  hardly  permitted: 
amongft  us.  To  begin  at  the  top,  I  would  have  any  reafonable  man  tell' 
me>  v^rhence  this  uhmeafurablc  power,  long  claimed,  and  now  pbfFcfled! 
by  the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  is  derived,  firft  of  being  Cbrift's  Vicar,  and  by 
that  (as  I  may  fo  fay)  pretending  to  a  Monopoly  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (which; 
was  promifed  and  given  to  the  whole  Church;  that  is,  to  the  E\t&  or 
Saints)  as  is  plain  by  a  Claufe  in  St.  Peter's  Sermon,  made  the  very  fem^ 
time  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God  were  fk0t  given  to* 
the  Apoflles,  who  fays  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  Repent  and  be  bitp^ 
tizedevery  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  J^fus  Cbrtji  f^r  the  retnijiofi  of 
SinSy  and  you  Jhall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghofi^  for  this  promifi  is 
to  you  and  to  your  Cbildren^  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off^  evert  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  foall  call.  Next>  to  judge  infallibly  of  Dhrinc  Truth, 
and  to  forgive.  Sins  as  Chrift  did.  Then  to  be  the  Head  of  all  Eccle- 
fiaftical perfons  and  caufes  in  the  world;  to  be  fo  far  above  Kings  and 
Princes,  as  to  Judge,  Depofe,  and  deprive  them,  and  to  have  an  abfo- 
lute  jurifdi<flion  over  all  the  Affairs  in  Chriftcndom,  in  Ordine  ad  Spi^ 
ritualia :  yet  all  this  the  Canonifts  allow  him,  and  he  niakes  no  fcru- 
pie  to  affume,  whilft  it  i^  pfein  that  in  the  whole  New  Teftament  there 
is  no  defcriptidn  made  of  fuch  an  Officer  to  be  at  any  time  in  the 
Church,  except  it  be  in  the  Prophecy  of  the  Apocalyps,  or  in  one  of 
St.  Paul's  Epifllcs, '  where  he  fays,  ivho  is  it  that  Jhall  fit  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Gody  Jloev)irig  himfelf  that  be  is  God.  Chrift  tells  us  his  King- 
dom is  not  of  thi^ world;  and  if  any  will  be  the  greateft amongft  hh 
Difciples,  that  he  muft  be  fervant  to  the  reft,  which  fhews  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  to  be  great  in  fandlity  and  humility,  and  not  in  worldly 
power. 

The  Apoftle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Chriftians  of  thofe  timcs^  almoft  in 
every  fip'fftlfe  cdrjimaiids  them  to  be  obedient  to  the  higher  Powers,  or 
Magiftrat^s  fet  over  them,  and  St.  Peter  himfelf  (from  whom  this  ex- 
travagant Empird  H  pretended  to  be  derived)  in  his  firft  EpifHe,  bids 
us  fubmit  ourfelvcs  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  fake^  whe-» 
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ther  it  be  to  the  Kitfg^  or,  &cl  and  this  is  enjoined,  although  it  h^ 
plain,  that  they  who  governed  tbe^  world  in  thofe  days,  wfere  both  HeaV 
ihens,  'tyrants,  and  Ufurpers';.  and  in  this  fubmiffion  theri  is  no  except 
tion  or  provifo  for  Ecdelittftical  immunity.     The  pradicc  as  well  a» 
Precepts  of  thefe  Holy  men  fliew  plainly  that  they  had  no  intentiorr. 
to  leave  Succcfibrs,  who  (hoald  deprive  Hereditary  Princes  from  theiik 
right  of  Reigning  for  differing  in  Religion,  w4io  without  all  doubt  afo^. 
by  the  ap^intment  of  tlhe'ApoftW,i;ami  by  the  principles  of  Chriftia- 
nity,.  to  be  obeyed  and  fubmitted  to  (in  things  wherein  the  fundamentafi 
Laws  of  the  Government  give  them  power)  though  they  Were  Jews  ofv 
€5entiie8.     If  I  fliould  tell  yoirby  what  Texts  in  Scripture  die  Popes- 
claim  the  Powers  beforementioned,  iit  .would  ftir  up  your  laughter,  and- 
prdve    to*  light  for  fo  ferious  a-  matter;   yet  becaufe  poffibly  yoir 
may  never  have  heatd  fo  ftiuch  of  this  Sab)t6t  bcforis,  Bifliril  inftancc 
in  a  few  :  fhey  tell  yoa  therefore  that  the  J?urifdi6l:ion  thc^  prjetend 
over  the  Church,  and  the  power  of  pardoning  Sins,,  domes  from  Chrift; 
to-  St.  Peter,  and  fr6m  him  ta  them.     Thou  art  BeteTy, and:  upon  this 
Rock  I  wiil  baild  my  Ciiurcb.     Iwiilgi*6e  thee  the  Krfsrf  the  KingdoA^ 
of  Heaven ;  whatfoever  tbvicjhak  Bind  on  Earth  fi)aU  be  bound  in  HeaveUi . 
and  ivhatjoever  thou /halt  loofe  on  Earthy  &cw     From  thefe  two  Texts  ^ 
ridiciloufly  applied,  comes  this  great  Tree  which  hath  with  its  Branches?* 
overfpread   the  whole  Earth,  and  killed  all  the  good  andi-wholfomtt 
Plants  growing  upon  it  j  the  firfl  text  will  never  by  any  ihan  of  fcnfc 
be  underftood  to  fay  more,  thatt  that  the  Preaching,,  Suffcring^rand 
Miniftry  of  Peter,  were  like  to  be  a  gfelt  foundation  and  PiHar  of  the 
Dx)6trine  of  Chrift;  the  other  Text  (as  alfo  another  fpoken  by  bur  Sa«* 
viour  to  all  his  Apoftles,  mhofe  fim  ye  remit  they,  arc  r emitted^  and 
whofefimye  retain  they  are  retained)  are  by  all  the  Primitilre  fathers  in*- 
tcrpreted  in  this  manner;  whertlbever  you:  flball  ef&dtually 'preach  the 
Gofpel,,  yott  (hall  carry  with  you 'Grace  andRemiffion  of  Sinr  to  them, 
which  ftiall  follow  your  inftrudions;.  but  the  people  who  fliallnot  have 
thefe  joyful  Tidings  comnwnicated  by  you  to  them,  (hall  remain  in 
darknefs,  and  ia  their  Sins,     But  if  any  will  donteft,  that*  by:fome  of 
thefe  laflTekts,  that  Evangelical  Excommiinicfction,  which,  was  after** 
w^rds  brought  into  the  Church  by  the  Appflles,  was  here  prefignified  by - 
our  great  Mafter,  how  unlike  were  thofe  cenfuncff  to  thofe  now  thunn 
dered  out  (as  he  calls  it)  by  the  Pope  ?  Thefe  were  for  edification,. and 
not  dcftrudtion,  to  afflidt  the  flefti  for  the  falvation  of  the  Soul  5 !  that 
Apoftolical  ordinance  was   pronounced  for  fome  notorious  Scandal  or  " 
Apoltacy  from  the  Faith,  and  firft  decreed  by  the  Church;  that  is,  .the 
whole  Congregation  prefent,  and  then  detioanced   by  the  Pallor,  arid 
reached  only  to  debar  fuch  perfon  from  partaking  of  the  Communion  or 
feilowihip  of  that  Church,  till  repentance  iliould  re- admit  him^. 
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followed  by  no  other  profccution  or.chaftifemcnt,  as  is  now  pra^ifed. 
But  fuppofc  all^thefe  Texts  had  been  as  they  would  have  them,  how 
does  this  make  for  the  Succeflbrs  of  St.  Peter  or  the  reft  ?  or  how  can 
this  prove  the  Bifhops  of  Rome  to  have  right  to  fuch  fucccffion  ?  But  I 
make  hafte  from  this  fubjed:,  and  (hall  urge  but  one  Text  more  j  which 
is,  Hefpiritual  manjudgeth  all  men^  but  is  himfelf  judged  of  none ;  from 
whence  is  inferred  by  the  Canonifts,  that  firft  the  Pope  is  the  Spiritual 
man ;  and  then,  that  he  is  to  be  Judge  of  all  the  world  ;  and  laft,  that 
he  is  never  to  be  liable  to  any  judgment  himfelf;  whereas  it  is  obvious 
to  the  meaneft  underftanding,  St.  Paul  in  this  Text  means  to  diftinguifli 
between  a  perfon  infpired  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  one  remaining 
in  the  ftate  of  Nature,  which  latter,  he  fays,  cannot  judge  of  tbofc  Hea«» 
vcnly  gifts  and  graces,  as  he.  explains  .himfelf  when  iie.  fays,  TbeNatu* 
ral  man  cannot  Jifcern  the  things  of  the  Spirit y  becaufe  ibey  are  footijh^ 
nefs  unto  him.    To  take  my  leave  of  this  matter,  wholly  out  of  the  way 
of  my  Studies,  I  (hall  beg  of  you  Zenobio  and  of  Guilio,  and  the  reft 
cf  our  Society,  to  rfead  over  carefully  the  new  Teftament,  and  then  to- 
fee  wiiat  ground  there  is  for  Purgatory  (by  which  all  the  wealth  and 
greafnbfs  hath  accrued  to  thefe  men)  what  colour  for  the  Idolatrous 
worfliip -of  Saints,  and  their  Images,  and  particularly  for  fpeaking  in 
>their  hymns  and  prayers  to  a  piece  of  wood  (the  Crofs  I  mean)  Sahoe 
iJgnunt^-^czvA  ^^nfac  nos  dignos  benejiciorum  Cbrijliy  as  you  may 
read,  in  that  Office ;  what  colour,  or  rather  what  excufe  for  that  horrid, 
unchriftian,  and  barbarous  Engine  called  the  Inqiii(itioo,  brought  in  by 
the  commaad  and  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  Inventor  of  which,  Peter 
a  Dominican  Friar  having  been  (lain  amongft  the  Albigefi,  as  he  well 
deferwed,  is  now  canonized  for  a  Saint,  and  ftiled  San  Pietro  Martine. 
In.  the  dreadful  prifons  of  ihisInqui(ition,  many  faithful  and  pious  Chri- 
(lians  :(.cao  fay!  nothing  df  honeft  Moral  Moors  or  Mahometans)  are  tor- 
mented: and' famiflied,  or  if  they  outlive  their  fufFcrings,  burnt  publicly 
to  death,  and  that  only  for  differing  in  Religion  from  the  Pope,  with- 
out having  any  crime,  or  the  leaft  mifdemeanor  proved  or  alledged 
againft  them.;  and  this  is  infiidted  upon  thefe  poor  Creatures  by  thofe 
who  profcfs  to  believe  the  Scripture,  which  tells  us,  ihzt  faith  is  the 
gtft  of  iGod,  -v^hhoixt  whofe  fpccid.  illumination,  no  man  cian  obtain  it, 
and  thercfore.is  iiot  in  reafon  or  humanity  to  be  puniflied  foi^  wanting 
it :  and  Chrift  himfelf  hath  fo  dearly  decided  that  point  in  bidding  us 
let  the  tares  and  the  wheat  grow  together  till  the  HarveA,  that  I  (hall 
never  make  any  difficulty  to  call  him  Antichrift,  who  (hall  ufe  the  leaft 
perfecution  whatfoever  againft  any  differing  in  matters  of  feith  from 
timfclf,  whether  the  perfon  fo  di(renting  be  Heretic,  Jew,  Gentile,  or 
Mahometan  :  next,  I  befcech  you  to  obfervc  in  reading  that  Holy  Book 
^thou^h  <«hriftian  faib  are  doubtlefs  of  Divine  right)  what  ground  there 
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is  for  enjoining  fifli  to  be  eaten  (at  Icaft  flefh  to  be  abdained  from)  for 
one  third  part  of  the  year,  by  which  they  put  the  poor  to  great  hard- 
(hip,  who  not  having  purfes  to  buy  wholfome  filh,  are  fubjedled  to  all 
the  miferies  and  difeafes  incident  to  a  bad  and  unhealthful  diet,  whilft  the 
rich,  and  chiefly  themfclves  and  their  Cardinals,  exceed  Lucullus  in  their 
Luxury,  of  Oyftcrs,Turbats,  tender  Crabs,  and  Carpbni  brought  fome  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  feed  their  gluttony  upon  thefe  penitential  days  of  abfti- 
nence  from  Beef  and  Pork-     It  may  be  it  will  lie  in  the  way  of  thofc 
who  obferve  this,  to  enquire  what  St.  Paul  means,  when  he  fays,  That 
in  the  latter  days  fome  Jhall  depart  from  the  faitb^  forbidding  ta  marr)\ 
and  commanding  to  abftainfrom  meats  which  God  hath  created  to  be  rc^ 
ceived  with  thankfgiving ;  but  all  thefe  things,  and  many  other  abufcs- 
brought  in  by  thefe  Pcrverters  of  Chriftianity,  will  I  hope  ere  long,  be 
enquired  into  by  fome  of  the  Difciplcs  of  that  bold  Friar,  who  the  very 
fame  year  in  which  I  prophefied  that  the  fcourge  of  the  Church  was  *' 
not  far  off,  began  to  thunder,  againft  their  Indulgcncies,  and  iincc  hatli 
queftioned  many  tenets  long  received  and  impofed  upon  the  world.     1 
ihall  conclude  this  difcourfc,  after  I  have  faid  a  word  of  the  moft  Hel- 
lifti  of  all  the  innovations  brought  in  by  the  Popes,  wlwch  is  the  Clergy; 
thefe  are  a  fort  of  men  under  fwetence  of  miniftring  to  the  people  id 
holy  things,  fet  apart  and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind  (from 
whom  they  have  a  very  diftinft,  and  a  very  q>pofite  imereft)  by  a  hu- 
man Ceremony  called  by  a  divine  name,  viz.  Ordination.  Thefe,  where^ 
ever  they  are  found  (with  the  whole  body  of  the  Monks  and  Friars, 
who  are  called  the  regular  Clergy)  make  a  Baiid  which  may  be  called 
the  Janizaries  of  the  Papacy  ;  thefe  have  been  the  caufers  of  all  the  So- 
lecifms  and  immoralities  in  Government,  and  of  all  the  impieties  and 
abominations  in  Religion,  and  by  confequence  of  all  the  diforder,  vil- 
lainy, and  corruption  we  fufFcr  under  in  this  deteftable  Age  j  thefe  men, 
by  the  Bifhop  of  Rome's  help,  have  crept  into  all  the  Governments  in 
Chriftendom,  where   there  is  any  mixture  of  Monarchy,,  and  made 
themfelves  a  third  eftate ;  that  is,  have  by  their  temporalities  (which 
are  almoft  a  third  part  of  all  the  Lands  in  Ejirope  given  them  by  the 
blind  zeal,  or  rather  folly,  of  the  Northern  people,  who*  over-ran  this 
part  of  the  world)  ftept  into  the  throne,  ^id  what  they  cannot  perforpa 
by  thefe  fecukr  helps,  and  by  the  dependancy  their  vaffals  have  upon 
them,  they  fail  not  to  claim  and  to  ufurp  by   the  power  they  pretend 
to  have  from  God  and  his  Vicegerent  at  Rome.     They  exempt  them- 
fclves, their  Lands  and  goods,  from  all  fecular  jurifdidioxi;.  that  is,  frooa 
all  Courts  of  Jufticc  and  Magiftracy,  and  will  be  Judges  in  their  own 
Caufes,  as  in  matters  of  tythe,  £cc.  and  not:  content  with  this,  will 
appoint  Courts  of  their  own  to  decide  Sovereignly  in  teftame^tlary^  mat- 
ters, and  many  other  caufes,  and  take  upon  them  Co  bei(^  {Himlbers 
of  many  great  Crimes,  as  Witchcraft,  Sorcery,  Adultery,  and  all  un- 

cleannefs^ 
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tdcannefs ;  to: lay  hothing  of  the  JoXemcntioned  judicatory  of  the  Inquii- 
iiiion  :  in  thcfe  laft  cafes  they  tuffi.th^  offenders  over  to  be  punirfied 
•j( when  they  have  given  Sentence)  by  the  fccular.arm,  (o  they  call  the 
Magiftrate,  who  is  blindly  to  execute  their  decrees  under  pain  of  Hell 
.^re  ;  as  if  Chriftian  Princes  and  Governors  were  appointed  only  by  God 
to  be  their  Bravoes  or  Hangmen.     They  give  Protedion  and  Sanduary 
to  all  execrable  offenders,  even  to  Murderers  themfelves  (whom  God 
commanded  to  be  indifpenfably  punifhed  with  death)  if  they  come 
within  their  Churches,  Cloyfters,  or  any  other  place,  which  they  will 
pleafe  to  call  Holy  ground ;  and  if  the  ordinary  juftice^  nay,  the  Sove- 
reign power,  do  proceed  againfl  fuch  offender,  they  thunder  out  their 
£xcommunication ;  that  is,  cut  off  from  the  body  of  Cbrifl,  not  the 
Prince  only,  but  the  whole  Nation  and  People,  fhutting  the  Church 
doors,  and  commanding  divine  oiHces  to  ceafe,  and  fometimes  even  au- 
thorizing the  people  to  rife  up  in  Arms,  and  conftrain  their  Governors 
to  a  fubmiffion,  as  happened  to  this  poor  City  in  the  time  of  our  An- 
xeftors,  when  for  but  forbidding  the  fervant  of  a  poor  Carmelite  Friar 
(who  iad  vowed  poverty,  and  ihouW  have  kept  none)  to  go  armed, 
and  puniihing  his  diibbedience.  with  imprifonment,  our  whole  Senate 
with  their  Gonfalonier  were  conftrained  to  go  to  Avignon  for  abfolution, 
^nd  in  cafe  of  refufal,  had  been  maffacred  by  the  people.     It  would 
almofl  aftoniih  a  wife  man  to  imagine  how  thefe  folks  fhould  acquire  an 
Empire  fo  deftrudtive  to  the  Chriflian  Religion,  and  fo  pernicious  to  the 
interefts  of  men,  but  it  will  not  feem  fo  miraculous  to  them  who  (hall 
ferioufly  confider,  •  that  the  Clergy  hath  been  for  more  than  this  tl^ou- 
fand  years  upon  the  catch,  and  a  formed  united  corporation  againfl  the 
purity  of  Religion,  and  the  intercfl  of  mankind,  and  have  not  only 
wrefledthe  Holy  Scriptures  to  their  owii  advantage  (which  they  have 
kept  from:  the  laity  in  unknown  languages,  and  by  .prohibiting  the  read- 
ing thereof^  but  made  ufe  likewi/e^i^ft  of  the  blind  devotion  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  <&c.  and  fince  of  the  ambition 
-and  avarice  of  Chriftian  Princes,  ftirring  them  up  one  againfl  another, 
«nd  fending  them  upon  foolifli  errands  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  lofe 
their  lives,  and  to  leave  their  Dominions,  in  the  mean  time,  cxpofed 
40  themfelves  and  their  Complices,     They  have  befides  kept  Lfsarning 
and  Knowledge  among  themfelves,  ftiCfliiog  the  light  of  the  Gofpcl,  cry- 
ing down  Moral  virtues  as   fplendid  f3ns,  defacing  human  policy,  de- 
ilroying  4iK  purity  of  the  Chriftian  faith  and  profeffion,  and  all  that 
W^vvirtuous,  prudent,  regular  and  orderly  upon  earth;  fo  that  wht>- 
<<^ver  would  do  good,  and  good  mpn  fervice,  get  himfclf  immof tal  ho^ 
•nour  ii)  tfiis4ife,  and  eternal  gbry.  in  the  next,  would  re ftore  the  good 
lk)ncy;^Jh»d  almoft  faid,.!with  roy  Amhor  Livy,  the  fan<Slity  too)  of  the 
#ltftthGn6»'*'ei<ich  att  rtboir  i^ajiouri  and  oth^r  glgrkius  e;n49W<nents^  I 
-  '^  c.».  .fay^ 
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lay,  whoever  woald  do  this^  muft*  make 'himfclf' powerful  enough  to 
extirpate  •  this  corfed  and  apoftate  race  out  of  the  world,  and  that  you 
may  fee  this  is  lawful  as  well  as  neceflaiy,  I  (hall  fay  but  ojie  word  of 
their  calling  and  original,  and  then  leave  this  fubjeft.    The  word  Clergy 
is  a  term,  wholly  unknown  to  the  Scriptures,  othervvifq  than  in  this 
fenfe  ;  a  'peculiar  People  or  God*s  lot,  ufed  often  for  the  whole  Jewifli 
Nation,  who  are  like  wife  called  a  Kiii^dcirri  of  Priefts  irt  fome  pf^ccs. 
In  the  New  Teftament,  the  word  Cleros  is  taken  for  the  true  Believer?, 
who  are  alfo  called  the  Eleft,  and  often  the  Church,  which  is  the  Af- 
fembly  of  the  faithful  nxet  together,  as  is  eiafily  ken  by  reading  the  be- 
ginning of  moftof  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  where  writing  to  the  Church  or 
Churches,  he  ufually.  explains  himfelf.   To  all  the   Saints  in  Chrijl  \ 
fometimes,  To  all  who  haiie  obtained  like  faith  tvith  us;  fometinies,  To 
all  who  in  all  places  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jefus^  &c.  by  whicji 
it  appears,  that  neither  the  word  Church  or  Clergy  was  in  thofc  days 
ever  appropriated  to  the  Paftors  or  Elders  of  the  flock ;  but  did  fignify 
indifferently  all  the  people  affcmblcd  together  y  which  is  like^/ife  the 
literal  conftrudion'  of  the  Woi'd  Ecclefia^,  whreh  Is  an  aflembly  or  meet- 
ing.   In  thefe  Congregations  or  Churches  was  performed  their  Ordina- 
tion, which  properly  fignifies  no  more  than  a  decree  of  fuch  Aflembly; 
but  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  Elediion  of  any  into  the  Miniftry.     The 
manner  was  this,  fometimes  the  Apoftles'  thcmfelves  in  their  Perigrina- 
tions,  and  fometimes  any  other  eminent  Member  of  the  Churchy  did 
propofe  to  the  Society  (upon  vacancy,  or  other  neceflity  of  a  Paftor, 
Elder,  or  Deacon)  fome  good  Holy  man  to  be  Eledled,  which  perfon, 
if  he  had  parts  or  gifts,  fuch  as  the  Church  could  edify  by,  was  chofen 
by  the  lifting  up  of  hands,  that  is,  by  fuflfrage,  and  oftentimes  hands 
{were  laid  upon  him,  and  Prayer  made  for  him.   Thefe  men,  fo  fet  apart, 
did  not  pretend  to  any  corifcdfation,  or  facrednefs,  niore  than  they  had 
before,  much  left  to  become  a  diftindt  thing  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
as  if  they  had  been  metamorphofed,  but  did  attend  to  perform  the  fe- 
deral fundtions  of  their  calling,  as  prophefying;  that  is.  Preaching  the 
■Gofpel,  vifiting  the  fick,  &c.  and  never  intermitted  the  ordinary  bufi- 
nefs  of  their  Trade  or  Profeflion,  unlefs  their  Church  or  Congregation 
was  very  numerous,  in  which  cafe  they  were  maintained  by  alms  or 
.contribution,  which  was  laid  afide  by  every  member,  and  colledted  the 
ifirft  day  of  the  week  by  the  Deacons.  This  was  faid  to  be  given  to  the 
Church,  and  was  employed  by  fufFrage  of  the  whole  CoUeftive  Body  to 
the  poor,  and  to  other  incidencies ;  fo  far  was  it  from  Sacrilege  in  thofc 
idaya  to. employ  Gburch  goods  to  Lay  ufes.     From  thefe  words,  Church, 
Clergy,  Ordination,   Paftor,  (which  laft  hath   been  tranflated  of  late 
years  Biftiop)  you  fee  what  conclufions  thefe  men  have  deduced,  and 
bow   immenfeaftrudure.they  have  raifed  upon  fo  little  foundation. 
Vol.  II.  4  M  and 
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and  how  eafily  it  will  fall  to  the  ground^  when  Qod  (haU  infpire  ChiT^ 
A ian  Princes  and  States  to  redeem  his  truths,  and  his  poor  enflaved 
Members  out  of  their  Clutches,,  to  bring  back  againinta  the  world  the 
true  original  Chriftian  faith,  wddb  the  Apoflolical  Churches^.  Pafh>rs> 
and  Ordination,,  fa  confiftent  vmh  moral  virtue  and  integrit^r,  fo  help- 
lul  and  conducing  to  the  beft  and  moft  prudent  Policy,  fo  fitted  for 
obedience  to  Magiftracy  and  Government,  all  which  the  world  hath 
for  many  yeara*  been  deprived  of,  by  the  execrable  and  innate  ill  quality 
which  is  infeparable  from  Prieftcr^,  and  the  conjuration  or  fpell  o£ 
their  new  invented  ordination  $  by  which  they  cry  with  the  Poet,^ 

yam  furor  humanum  mjiro^  de  peSore  fenfum^ 
Expulit  Gf  tatumjpirant  pracordia  Fbcebum  y 

which  males  them  fo  Sacced  and  Holy,  that  they  have  nothing  of  in* 
tcgrity,  or  indeed  of  humanity,  left  in  them.  I  hope  I  (hall  not  be 
thought  impious,  any  longer  upon  this*  point ;  I  mean,  for  vindicating 
C^riftian  Religion  from*  the  aflaults  of  thcfe  men,,  who  having  the  con- 
fidence to  believe^  or  at  lead  profefs  themfelves  the  only  inflruments 
which  God  hath  chofen,.  or  can  ehoofe,  ta  teach  and  refoi;m  the  world 
(though  they  have  neither  Moral  virtues,  nor  Natoiral  parts  equal  to 
other  men  for  the  moft  part)  have  by  this  pretence  prevailed  fo  far 
upon  the  common'  fort  of  people,  and  upon  fome  too  of  a  better  ^a- 
lity,  that  they  are  perfuaded  their  falvation  or  eternal  damnatbn  de- 
pends upon  believing^  or  not  believing  what  they  fay.  I  would  not 
be  underftood  to  dilfuade  any  from  honouring  the  true  Apaftolical 
Teachers,  when  they  fliall  be  re-flabli(hed  amongft  us,  or  from  allow- 
ing them  (even  of  right,  and  not  of  alms  oc  courtefy)  fuch  emoluments 
as  may  enable  them  chearfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  charge; 
to  provide  for  their  Children^  and  even  to  ufe  hofpitality  as  they  ^e 
commanded  by  St..  Paul.  But  this  I  wilt  prophefy  before  I  conclude, 
that  if  Princes  fhall  perform  this  buiinefs  by  halves,  and  leave  any  root 
of  this  Clergy  or  Prieftcraft^  as  it  now  is,,  in  the  ground  \  or  if  that 
famous  reformer  fled  fome  years  fince  out  of  Picardy  to  Geneva,  who 
is  of  fo  great  renown  for  learning  and  parts,  and  who  promifes  us  fo 
perfeA  a  reformation,  fhall  not  in  his  model  wholly  extirpate  this  fort 
of  men,  then  I  fay  I  muft  foretel,  that  as  weH  the  Magiflrate  as  this 
Workman,  will  find  themfelves  deceived  in  their  cxpcdation,  and  that 
^he  leaft  fibra  of  this  plant  will  over-run  again  the  whole  Vineyard  of 
^^he  Lord}  and  turn  to  a  diffufive  Papacy  io  every  Diocefe^  perhaps  in 
c  ery  Pariih :  So  that  God  in  his  mercy  infpire  theni  to  cut  out  the  core 
or  the  ulcer,  and  the  bag  of  this  impofhime,  that  it  may  never  ranckle 
Of  fefter  any  more^  nor  break  out  hereafter^  to  dii&fenew  corruption 
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and  putrefadUon  through  the  body  of  Chrift,  which  is  his  Holy  Church, 
nor  td  vitiate  arid  infedt  the  good  order  and  true  policy  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  come  now  to  the  laft  branch  of  my  charge,  which  is  that  I  teach 
Princes  villainy,  anid  how  to  enflave  and  opprefe  their  SubjeGs,  in  which 
accufation  I  am  dealt  with  as  poor  Agnollo  Canini  was,  who,  as  they 
-report,  being  a  very  learned  Praftifer  of  the  Laws,  and  left  the  only 
man  of  this  proftffion  (one  Autumn)  in  our  City,  the  reft  of  the  Ad- 
vocates being  fled' into  the  Country  for  fear  of  a  conta|iQiis  Difeaic  which' 
then  reigned,  was  commanded  by  our  Judges  to  amft  with  his  Coun-  * 
fel  both  parties,  and  to  draw  Pleas  as  well  for  the  Defendant  as  the 
Plaintiff,  elfe  the  Courts  of  Juftice  muft  have  been  (hut  up.  In  the  fame 
tnanner  my  accuferls  handle  me,  and  make  me  firft  exhort  and  teach 
Subjeds  to  throw  off  their  Princes,  and  then  to  inftru6t  Monarchs  how 
to  enflave  and  opprefs  them  j  but  I  did  not  exped  fuch  ingratitude  from 
mine  own  Citizens,  or  to  be  fervcd  as  Mofes  was,  when  he  was  up- 
braided for  killing  the  Egyptian,  by  one  of  his  own  people,  for  whofe 
fake  he  had  done  it ;  whereas  he  believed  they  would  have  underftood 
by  that  aftion,  that  he  was  the  perfon  whom  God  intended  to  make 
ufe  of  in  delivering  them  from  the  horrid  flavery  they  were  then  under. 
If  any  man  will  read  over  my  Book  of  the  Prince  with  impartiality  and 
ordinary  charity,  he  will  eafily  perceive,  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
therein  to  recommend  that  Government,  or  thofc  men  there  defcribcd 
to  the  world  ;  much  lefs  to  teach  them  to  trample  upon  good  men,  and 
all  that  is  facred  and  venerable  upon  earth,  Laws,  Religidft,  Honefty, 
and  what  not  5  if  I  have  been  a  little  too  pundlual  in  defigning  thefe 
Monfters,  and  drawn  them  to  the  Hfe  in  all  their  lineaments  and  colours, 
I  hope  mankind  will  know  them,  the  better  to  avoid  them,  my  Trea- 
tife  being  both  a  Satire  againft  them,  and  a  true  Charadcr  of  them  ;  I 
/peak  nothing  of  great  and  honourable  Princes,  as  the  Kings  of  France, 
England,  and  othei*s,  who  have  the  States  and  Ordei's  of  their  King- 
doms with  excellent  Laws  and  Conftitutipns  t;o  found*and  maintain  their 
Government,  and'who  reign  over- the  hearts  as  well  as  the  pcrfons  of 
their  fubje<Ss ;  I  treat  only  of  thofe  vermin  bred  out  of  the  corruption 
of  our  own  fmall  Commonwealths  and  Cities,  or  engendered  by  the 
ill  Wafts  that  come  frort  Rome,  (Mi^aretto  da  Fermo^  Borgia,  theBag- 
lioni,  the  Berttiv6glii,'  dnd'*a  hundred  :othet^;  who  having  had  neither 
right  nor  honouriabBi  means  to  bring  them  to  their  power,  ufe  it  with 
more  violeiice,  rariinc,  and  cruelty  upon  the  poor  people,  than  thofe 
other  renowned  Trinces  Tliew  to  the  Boars,  the  Wolves,  the  Foxes,  and 
other  favagcbcafts' which  are  the  ohjcdts  of  their  chafe  and  hunting. 
Whofocvei*  in  his  Empire  ovtr  men  is  tied  to  no  other  rules  than  thofc 
of  his  own  will  and'Iuft^  muft  either  bc^a  Saii:ft  ta  moderate  his  paf- 
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lions,  or  e)fe  a  very  Devil  incarnate  5  or  if  he  be  neither  of  thcfe,  botk- 
his  life  and  reign  are  like  to  be  very  fhort ;  for  whofoever  takes  upon- 
him  fo  execrable  an  employment  as  to  rule  men  againft  the  Laws  oS 
nature  and  of  reafon>  muft  turn  all  topfy  turvy,  and  never  ftick  at  any 
thing,  for  if  once  he  halt,  he  will  fall  and  never  rife  again.     I  hoper 
after  this  I  need  fay  little  to  juftify  myfelf  from  the  calumny  of  advifing  . 
thefe  Monfters  to  break  their  faith,  iince  to  keep  it  is  to  lofe  their  Em- 
pire,  faithfulnefs  and  fmcerity  being  their  mortal  enemies.     Ugucceone 
dellaFaggivola  to  one  who  upbraided  him,  that  he  never  employeid  boned 
men,  anfwered^  Hone/i  men  will  cut  my  throaty  let  the  Kxng  ufe  bonefi 
meriy  meaning  the  King  of  Naples,  who  was  eftablifhed  in  his  Throne, 
and  had  right  to  it.     But  that  I  may  have  occafion  to  juflify  myfelf 
againft  a  little  more  than  I  am  accufed  of,  I  will  confefs,  that  in  a 
work  where  I  defired  ta  be  a  little  more  ferrous; tbanri  was  in  this  Book 
of  the  Prince,  I  did  affirm,  that  in  what  way  foevcrt  men  defended 
their  Country,  whether  by  breaking  or  keeping  their  faith,  it  was  ever 
well  defended,  not  meaning  in  a  ftrid:  moral  fenfe,  or  point  of  honour, 
but  explaining  myfelf  that  defaBo  the  infamy  of  the   breach  of  word 
would  quickly  be  forgotten  and  pardoned  by  the  Nvorld,  which  is  very  ; 
true:  nay,  what  if  X  had  iaid  that  good  fticcefs  in, any  enterprize  (a  far  < 
lefs  copfidcratbn  than  Piety  Ao.  our  Country). jWOuld  have  capcelled  the 
blame  of  fuch  perfidy  asC^fer  (whom  I  compare  to  Cataline)  ufed  to-  . 
wards  his  fellow-citizen,  not  only  not  detefted  by  pofterity,  but  even 
crowned  with  renown  and  immortal  fame ;  infomuch  as  Princes  to  this 
day  (as  I  have  obferved  elfewbere)  think  it  an  nhoppur  to  be  compared 
to  him,  and  the  higheft  pitch  of  veneration  their,  flatterers  can  arrive 
at,  is  to  call  them  by  the  name  of  one  who  violated  his  faith,  and  en- 
flaved  his  Country.     I  hope  that  in  (hewing  as  well  thefe  Tyrants  as 
the  poor  people  who  are  forced  to  live  under  them,  their  danger,  that 
is,  by  laying  before  the  former  the  hellifh  and  precipitous  courfes  they 
muft  ufe  to  maintain  their  power,,  by  reprefcnting  to  .the  latter  what 
they  muft  fuflfer,  I  may  heiiiftruojeptal,  >firfl-,  to  deter  private  Citizens 
from  attempting  upon  the  liberties^  of  their  Country ;  or  if  they  have 
done  it,  to  make  them  lay  down  their  ill  gotten  authority  j  and  thea 
to  warn  the  reft  of  the  Nobility  and  people  from  thefe  factions  and 
malignancies  in  their  feveral  Commonwealths  and  GoyiCrnnii^nts,  which    ; 
might  give  hope  and  opportunity  tp  thpfe'  who  are  ambitious  amongfl: 
them,  to  afpirc  to  an  Empire  over  then^     However  it  prove,  I  hope  I 
am  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  my  attempt,  than  that  excellent  Phyii- 
ciah  of  our  Nation  is,  who  hath  lately  taken  fo  much  pains  to  compofc 
an  excellent  Treatife,  of  that  foul  Difeafe  which  was,  pot  long  fince,j  • 
brought  from  the  hew  \yorJd  into  thefe  parts  j  wherein  though  he  be  '. 
forced  to  ufe  fuel;  e^pceilio^s  as  are  almc^  able  tanaufeatQJtkis  Il.e^aders» , 
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and  talk  of  fuch  Ulcers,  Boils,  Nodes,  Blotches,    Gaakers,  &c.   that 
are  fcarce  fit  to  be  repeated,  efpecially  when  he  handles  the  caufes  of 
thofc  efFecfts,  yet  he  did  not  intend  to  teacb  or  exhort  men  to  get  this 
Difeafe;  much  lefs  did  he  briiig  this  kmentabk  infirmity  into  die  world, 
but  defcribes  it  faithfully  as  it  is,  to  the  end  men  may  be  bettered,-  and 
avoid  the  being  infedcd  with  it,  and  may  difccrn  and  cure  it,  whenever 
their  incontinence  and  folly  (hall  procure  it  them.     I  (hall  fay  no  more 
in  this  matter  j  but -to  conclude  all  make  a  proteftation,  that  as  well  in 
this  Book,  as  in  all  my  other  Wiitings,  my  only  fcopc  and  defign  is  to 
promote  the  intereft  and  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  world,  both  which,  I  am  fo  vain  as  to  believe,  would  be  better 
obtained  and  provided  for,  if  the  principles  I  lay  down  were  followed 
and  obfervcd  by  Princes  and  People,  than  they  are  like  to  be  by  thofe 
Maxim§  which  are  in  this  Age  moft  in  vogue.   For  myfelf,  I  fliall  only 
fay  (and  call  you  all  to  witnefs  for  the  truth  of  it)  that  as  by  my  Birth 
I  am  a  Gentleman,  and  of  a  Family  which  hath  had  many  Gonfalo- 
niers of   Juftice  in  it;  fo  I  have  been  ufed   in  many  employments  of 
great  truft,  both  in  our  City  and  abroad,  and  at  this  hour  I  am  not  in 
my  Eftate  one  penny  the  better  for  them  all,  nor  fliould  I  have  been, 
although  I  had  nevsr  fuflfcred  any  loflfes  by  the  feizure  of  my  Eftate  in 
the  year  1531.    For  my  carriage,  it  hath  ever  been  void  of  fa<flion  and 
contention  ;  I  never  had  any  prejudice  againft  the  Houfe  of  Medici,  but 
honoured  the  perfons  of  all  thofe  of  that  Family  whom  I  knew,  and 
the  memory  of  fuch  of  them  as  lived  before  me,  whom  I  acknowledge 
to  have  been  excellent  Patriots  and  Pillars  of  our  City  and  Common- 
wealth-    During  the  turbulent  times,  of  Piero,  and  after  his  expulfion 
cut  of  Florence,  though  my  employments  were  but  Minifterial,  my  ad- 
vice was  afked  in  many  grave  matters,  v^^hich  I  ever  delivered  with 
impartiality  and  indiflference,  not  efpoufing  the  heady  opinions  of  any, 
much  lefs  their  paflions  and  animofities ;  I  never  fided  with  any  Party 
further  than  that  the  Duty  of  my  charge  obliged  me  to  ferve  the  pre- 
vailing Party,  when  pofiefied  of  the  Government  of  our  City;  this  I 
fpeak  for  thofe  changes  which  happened  between  the  flight  of  the  faid 
Piero  de  Medici,  and  the  horrid  Paricide  committed  by  Clement  VII. 
upon  his  indulgent  Mother,  joining   with  his  greateft  enemies,  and 
uniting  himfclf  with  thofe  who  had  ufed  the  moft  tranfcendent  info- 
lence  to  his  own   perfon,  and  the  higheft  violence  and  fury  the  Surt 
ever  faw  to  his  poor  Courtiers  and  Subjects,  that  fo  accompanied  he 
might  flieath  his  Sword  in  the  bowels  of  his  own  defolate  Country.    At 
that  time,  and  during  that  whole  Siege,  I  muft  confefs  I  did  break  the- 
confines  of  my  Neutrality,  and   not  only  adted  as  I  was  commanded 
barely,  but  rouzcd  myfelf,  and  ftirred  up  others,  haranguing  (in  the 
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Streets  and  places  of  the  City)  the  People  to  defend  with  the  laft  drop 
of  their  blood,  the  Walls  of  their  Country,  and  the  Liberty  of  their 
Government;  taking  very  hazardous  Journies  to  Feruccio,  and  then 
into  the  Mugello  and  other  parts,  to  bring  in  Succours  and  Provifions  to 
ourlanguiftiing  City  ;  and  adling  as  a  Soldier  (which  was  a  new  pro- 
fcffion  to  m^)  at  the  age  of  above  fixty,  when  others  are  difpenfed  from 
it.  For  all  which,  I  had  fo  entire  a  fatisfaiStion  in  my  mind  and  con- 
fcience,  that  I  am  perfuaded  this  cordial  made  me  able  to  fupport  the 
fufFerings  which  befel  me  after  our  Cataftrophe,  and  to  rejoice  in  them 
fo  far,  that  all  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  our  enemies  could  never  draw 
one  word  from  me  unfuitable  to  the  honour  I  thought  J  merited,  and 
did  in  fome  fort  enjoy,  for  being  inftrumental  to  defend  (as  long  as  it 
was  poflible)  our  Altars  and  our  Hearths.  But  all  that  I  have  under- 
gone, hath  been  abundantly  recompenced  to  me  -by  the  'favour  and 
courtefy  of  the  moft  excellent  Signior  Cofimo,  who  hath  been  pleafed 
to  offer  me  all  the  preferments  the  greateft  ambition  could  afpire  to, 
'which  I  did  not  refufe  out  of  any  fcruple  to  ferve  fo  incomparable  a 
Prince,  whofe  early  years  manifeft  fo  much  Courage,  Humanity,  and 
Prudence,  aftd  fo  Fatherly  a  care  of  the  public  good,  but  becaufe  I  was 
very  defirous  not  to  accept  of  a  charge  -which  I  was  not  able  to  per- 
form, my  years  ^nd  infirmiucs  having  now  brought  me  to  a  condition 
in  which  J  am  fitter  to  live  in  a-CIoyfter  than  a  Palac?,  and  made  mc 
good  for  nothing  but  to  talk  of  paft  times,  the  common  vice  of  old 
i^gc :  So  that  I  did  not  think  it  juft  or  grateful  to  reward  this  excel- 
lent perfonifo  ill  for  his  kindnefs,  as  to  give  him  a  ufelefs  Servant,  and 
to  fill  up  the  place  of  a.far  better.  .This  is  all  I  think  fit  to  fay  of  this 
matter,  I  chulc  to  addrefs  it  to  you,  Zenobio,  for  the  conflant  friendfhip 
I  have  ever  entertained'with  you,  and  formerly  with  your  deceafed  Fa- 
ther, the  companion  of  my  Studies,  and  ornament  of  our  City.  And 
fo  I  bid  you  farewcl. 

The  firft  of  April,    1^5:37. 


To  this  Vindicaticm  of  Machiavcl,  it  has  been  thought  neccffary  to  fub- 
join  the  following  fatisfadlory  account  of  its  Writer  (which  we  have 
received  fince  the  Impreffion)  cxtrad:ed  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
right  Reverend  and  moft  learned  Bifliop  of  Gloucefter,  and  commu- 
nicated by  a  Gcntlenun  equally  eminent .  for  elegance  and  huma- 
nity. 

THE  anecdote  yoa  inquire  after  rlprefume  is  "^this,,  and  is  at  your 
Friend's  fer vice. 
There  is  at  the  end  of  the  Engli^^  tranflation  of  Machiavel's 
works, .printed  in  Folio,  1680,  a  tranflation  of  a  pretended  Let- 
ter of  Machiavel,'  to  Zenobius  Buondelmontius,  in  vindication  of  him- 
felf  andhis  Writings.  I  believe  it  has  been  generally  underftood  to  be 
H  feigned  thing,  and  has  by  fome  been  given  to  Nevil,  he  whb  wrote, 
if  I  be  not  miftaken,  the  Plato  redtvivus.  Bat,  many  years  ago  a 
wimber  of' the  famous  Marquis  of  Wharton's  papers  [the  Father  of 
the  Duke]  were.put  into  my  hands.  Amongft  thefe  was  the  prefs- 
copy  (as  appeared  by  the  primer's  marks,  where  every  page  of  the 
pointed  Letter  begun  and  ended)  of  this  remarkable  Letter,  in  the 
Marquis's  hand-writing,  as  I  took  it  to  be,  compared  with  other  pa- 
pers of  his.  The  perfon  who  intrufted  me  with  thefe  papers,  and 
who,  I  underftood,  had  given  them  to  me^  called  them  back  out  of  my 
hands. — This  anecdote  I  communicated  to  the  late  Speaker:  and  at  his 
dcfire  wrote  down?  the  fubftance  of  what  I  here  tell  you,  in  his  Book,  of 
the  above  Edition. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  the  trueft  ^regard  and  Affedion, . 

Pfior  Park,  Your  moft  faithful,  and 

May  17,  .7^2. 

Affurcd  Friend  and  humble  Servant, 


W.  GLOUCESTER. 


The  E  N  D   of  V  O  L.   IL 


